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THE MINES OF THE WEST. 


I, UTAH MINES. 


The first mining record of Utah is that of 
the Jordan Mine, in favor of one Ogilvie and 
others. Ogilvie, in logging in the canyon, 
found a piece of ore which he sent to General 
Connor, who had it assayed. Finding it to 
be good ore, Connor organized a party of 
officers and ladies of his camp and went over 
and located the mine—the Jordan. A day 
or two afterwards, General Connor wrote 
mining laws and, held a miners’ meeting at 
Gardner’s mill on the Jordan River, where 
the laws were adopted and Bishop Gardner 
elected recorder. The district was called the 
West Mountain Mining District. 

It was thereupon General Connor issued a 

‘circular announcing to the world that he had 
“the strongest evidence that the mountains 
and canyons in the Territory of Utah abound 
in rich veins of gold, silver, copper and other 
minerals and, for the purpose of opening up 
the country to a new, hardy and industrious 
population, deems it important that prospect- 
ing for minerals should not only be untram- 
melled but fostered by every proper means.’’ 

In the summer of 1864, the Jordan Mining 
Company was incorporated by General Con- 
nor under the Laws of California, and work 
by a tunnel was commenced on the mine at 
the cost of sixty dollars per foot, which could 
now he done for ten dollars. Blasting pow- 
der was at that time twenty-five dollars a keg; 
now it is less than one-sixth of that price, and 
labor is also abundant. 

The first smelting-furnace in the Territory 
was erected at Stockton, in 1864, by General 


® 
Connor. He, at this time, became aware of 
the importance of having the mineral interest 
developed to the fullest possible extent, and 
induced a large number of his California 
friends to engage with him in the enterprise. 
The Rush Valley Smelting Company was or- 
ganized at the same time by the military offi- 
cers at Camp Douglass, and a furnace was built 
by them at Stockton. 

General Connor followed with his second 
furnace on the reverberatory plan, with an in- 
clined flue one hundred and fifty feet long. 
During the summer and fall of 1864, furnaces , 
were built by the following parties, in and 
around Stockton and Rush Valley (mining 
prospects innumerable having by that time 
been located in the neighborhood), viz: ‘The 
St. James, Finherty, J. W. Gibson, Nichols 
& Brand, Hartnet, Davids & Company, and 
one cupola blast-furnace by Johnson, Mon- 
heim & Company. © A cupelling furnace was 
also built by Stock & Weberling, in the same 
year. 

But the treatment of ores by smelting was 
a task new to these Californians, and their ex- 
perience in milling the gold ores of their 
State was of no service to them in this task. 
This disadvantage was increased by the fact 
that charcoal was not abundant, that rates of 
transportation were excessively high, and both 
the materials of which the furnaces were built, 
and those used in the daily operations, were 
very dear. These are circumstances which 
would tax the most experienced; and the Cal- 
ifornians, unused to the work, failed entirely. 
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A good deal of money was spent, with no re- 
sult, excepting the establishment of the fact 
that the ores were easy to treat. During this 
time of trial, the usual history of new mining 
fields was repeated, and companies which were 
organized with high hopes spent large sums, 
and became bankrupt. 

The Knickerbocker and Argenta Mining 
and Smelting Company was organized in New 
York, to operate in Rush Valley, and expend- 
ed about one hundred thousand dollars in the 
purchase of mines and the material for work- 
ing them. But, owing to the impossibility of 
making medium and low-grade ores pay at 
such a distance from the market, the company 
lost their money, and abandoned the enter- 
prise. Thus, after two years of steady, earn- 
est, hopeful trial—from the time of the first 
discovery in 1863 to the same month in 1865 
—the business of mining had to be suspended 
to await the advent of the iron horse, which 
was to bring renewed vitality to the occupa- 
tion of the miner. 

With the failure to work the mines profita- 
bly came the disbanding of the volunteer 
troops, in the latter part of 1865-6. Their 
places could now be filled by the regulars— 
the rebellion by this time having been sup- 
pressed—and, as the owners and locators (who 
were principally military men) could not sub- 
sist on non-paying mines, the question arose 
as to how their rights could be secured while 
they were seeking employment elsewhere. 
Their method of solving the difficulty has 
resulted in the greatest injury to the cause 
which had its rise in their energy and determin- 
ation. They called miners’ meetings, and 
amended the by-laws of the district in such a 
manner as to make claims perpetually valid 
which had had a certain but very small 
amount of work done upon them. For the 
performance of this work, a certificate was 
given by the district recorder. This certifi- 
cate prohibited all subsequent relocation of 
the ground. In consequence of this provision 
the mines of Stockton long lay under a ban, 
and it is only since the wonderful discoveries 
made in neighboring canyons that mining 
has been energetically resumed there. While 
the operations, detailed above, drew attention 
chiefly to the Rush Valley mines, discoveries 
were gadually becoming numerous in other 
districts. . 

Mr. Eli B. Kelsey, believing that the hour 
had fully come to develop the mineral re- 
sources of the Territory, started out in the old 
Mormon missionary style to lecture upon Utah 
in the Atlantic and Pacific States, in the sum- 
mer of 1870. He wrote to the papers, spoke 
to ‘boards of trade,’’ published a pamphlet and 


created quite an interest among capitalists, 
and was the means of sending into the min- 
ing districts a hundred thousand dollars in the 
fall of 1870. ‘The first of Eastern capitalists 
who was converted was an enterprising mer- 
chant of New York, William M. Fliess, Esq., 
who joined Mr. Kelsey, and advanced the 
‘“‘working capital’’ required to develop some 
valuable mines. From that time capital has 
flowed into Utah, and wealth has been dug 
out of the mountains in such abundance—in 
proportion to the capital and labor employed 
—as to justify the hope that Utah will yet be 
the first mining country in the world. 

The first discovery of silver-bearing lead 
ore had been made in the Wasatch range in 
Little Cottonwood Canyon, and in Mountain 
Lake, in the summer of 1864, by General 
Connor, but nothing was done towards devel- 
opment until the district was organized, in 
the fall of 1868, when, for the first time, 
operations of any extent were begun on the 
mines by Messrs Woodhull, Woodman, Chis- 
holm, Reich and others. The first shipments 
of galena ore from the Territory were made 
in small quantities by Messrs Woodman & 
Co., Walker Brothers and Woodhull Brothers, 
of Little Cottonwood ore, in July, 1868, 
being the first products of the Emma mine. 
Several other shipments were made in the fall 
of that year, by the same parties. The com- 
pletion of the Utah Central Railroad to Salt 
Lake City, in January, 1870, presented the 
long-looked-for opportunity of embarking 
with certainty in the business of mining. 


During the fall of 1868, and the spring of 


1869, mining was taken hold of with a will, 
and it soon proved, beyond a question, that 
the mines of Utah were possessed of real 
merit. What better proof can be looked for 
than the fact that from the first discovery they 
were not only self-sustaining, but highly re- 
munerative? The first shipment of ore to 
market having proved a success, work was 
pushed with the utmost vigor on the mines 
already discovered. This was especially the 
case in Little Cottonwood district, on such 
mines as the Flagstaff, Emma, North Star, 
Savage, Magnet, Monitor, and others. Thus 
an impetus was given to the business of pros- 
pecting for mines all over the Territory, and 
this led to innumerable discoveries subse- 
quently made. The export of ores has in- 
creased from a few irregular weekly ship- 
ments, as in the fall of 1868, and throughout 
1869, to that of a regular and constant stream, 
during the summer months, of from four 
hundred to six hundred tons weekly. 
month the Walker Brothers shipped 4,000 


tons. In the two months—August and Sep-— 


In one, 
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tember, 1872—2,458 tons of ore, and 1,362 
tons of silver-bearing lead and iron, were sent 
out of the Territory. The latter item shows 
what progress has been made in smelting the 
ores within the limits of the Territory itself. 

It was during the excitement produced by 

the very rich developments made on the Em- 
ma and other mines of Little Cottonwood, 
that ‘“‘horn,’’ or chloride silver ores, of avery 
rich character, were discovered in East Can- 
yon—now known as Ophir District. The 
first location in this district was made on the 
23rd of August, 1870, and was named Silver- 
opoliss This location was soon’ followed by 
many others of-a similar kind of material, all 
proving, at the surface, to be very rich—such 
as the Tampco, Mountain Lion, Mountain 
Tiger, Petaluma, Zella, Silver Chief, Defi- 
ance, Virginia, Monarch, Blue Wing, and 
many others, with promising prospects. All 
were found on what is known as Lion and 
Tiger Hills, immediately south of Ophir City; 
and the ores (unlike those of Cottonwood) 
are adapted to the mill treatment alone: 

At the same time, prospecting was going 
on upon the north side of Ophir, where many 
very extensive ledges of lead ore, carrying 
silver, were found; which ores are adapted 
to the smelting process only. A remarkable 
distinction is to be noticed in the character 
of the ores on either side of the canyon, at 
the bottom of which appears to be the divid- 
ing line. On the north side, at the distance 
of not more than one-third of a mile, is found 
a combination of sulphides of iron, lead, ar- 
senic, antimony and zinc—the iron predom- 
inating, and carrying silver in appreciable 
quantities, with fifteen per cent. to forty per 
cent of lead. On the south side distant from 
the canyon about one mile, in a direct line, 
the silver occurs as chloride, with little or no 
base metal. But, small as the quantity of the 
other minerals is, they contain lead, molyb- 
danum, antimony and zinc, and therefore 
few of the mines yield ore that can be well 
treated without roasting. Probably fifty or 
sixty per cent. may be taken as the average 
yield of those ores in the mill, when they are 
treated raw. “But a proper roasting increases 
this to eighty-five and even ninety per cent., 
and upwards, Some mines yield a remarka- 
bly pure chloride-ore—a dolomitic limestone 
containing true chloride of silver in a very 
pure condition. ; 

It was at the time of these discoveries that 
the district now known as ‘Ophir’ was 
formed in that part of the Oquirrh range 

- known as East Canyon, and originally in- 
cluded in the Rush Valley District. Some 
forty locations had been made as early as 1864. 


and 1865. ‘The conditions under which the 
ore exists in these mines is somewhat peculiar. 
It is in concentrations, which are often small 
and exceedingly rich, or larger and less. con- 
centrated, though still very rich. Mines were 


-opened, which, when the. overlying earth 


was removed, disclosed a narrow vein, exhib- 
iting along its length a number of ‘‘boulders’’ 
highly impregnated with chloride of silver. 
These frequently assayed from $5,000 to 
$20,000 a ton; though their value would vary 
very much in different parts of the same mass. 
As a rule, the ore of East Canyon may be 
estimated at $80 to $150 per ton in value, 
though considerable quantities run much 
higher. But the marvelous stories of the 
$10,000 and $20,000 ore, found in boulders, 
attracted the attention of prospectors in other 
parts of the West; and these discoveries in 
Ophir, together with the wealth of the ‘‘Em- 
ma,’’ have probably done more than any- 
thing else to bring about that strong tide of 
immigrating prospectors which have so rap- 
idly raised Utah to the position of a first rate 
mining-field. At all events, they would 
probably have been sufficient for the work, 
had the other discoveries been of less impor- 
tance than they really are. 

The working of these mines not only 
opened new districts, but revived the activity 
of those which had suffered partial abandon- 
ment; and at present there is not one district 
where important works are not going on. 
Great encouragement was also received from 
Eastern and foreign capitalists. Important 
sales were made, and a great deal of money 
brought in as working capital. At the same 
time a number of smelting works were built. 
The amount of ore which these were capable 
of treating is variously estimated at from 200 
to 400 tons per day; but few of them are now 
running. In June, 1870, the Woodhull 
Brothers built a furnace eight miles south of 
Salt Lake City, at the junction of the State 
Road with Big Cottonwood Creek. It did 
some service in testing practically the ores of 
the Territory, and from these works was 
shipped the first bullion produced from the 
mines of Utah. It was smelted from ores of 
the Monitor and Magnet and other Cotton- 
wood mines. 

These works were soon followed by the 
Badger State Smelting Works, about four miles 
south of the city of Salt Lake, on the State 
Road, which were commenced in August, 
1870. They produced their first bullion on 
the 18th day of March, 1870. The next 
works were those of Jennings & Pascoe, im- 
mediately north of the city, at the Warm 
Springs. They contained reverberatory fur- 
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naces, which are not well adapted to the 
average ores of Utah, but are useful for the 
preparation of galena ore for the blast-fur- 
naces. <A cupola or blast-furnace has since 
been added to these works, increasing their 
value greatly. 


The next, and best designed works of any 


built in the Territory until a late period, were 
those of Colonel E. D. Buel, at the mouth of 
Little Cottonwood Canyon. The smelting 
works of Buel & Bateman, in Bingham Can- 
yon, which followed, were built on the same 
plan as those in Little Cottonwood. 

During the winter of 1870-1, Messrs. Jones 
& Raymond built furnaces in East Canyon 
for the purpose of treating the lead-ores of 
that district. A renewal of operations also 
took place at Stockton, and the works there 
have suffered greater vicissitudes than any 
others in the Territory. Tintic, a new dis- 
trict, saw the next establishment built. But, 
during the year of 1871, furnaces were erected 
matali: quarters: sin Little 
by Jones & Pardee; in Big Cottonwood, by 
Weightman & Co.; in Bingham Canyon, 
by Bristol & Daggett; in American Fork, by 
Holcombe, Sevenoaks & Co; and _ others. 
These were nearly all shaft-furnaces, rather 
rude in construction, though with some well 
built furnaces among them. ‘The only works 
which deserve notice, for the introduction of 
of good metallurgical models, are those of 
Robbins & Co., who built a large reverbera- 
tory furnace for reducing the ore by charcoal, 
after-preliminary roasting; and the works of 
- Colonel Buel, in Little Cottonwood, where 
the later constructions of German metallur- 
gists were introduced with good judgment 
and effect. The furnaces which Colonel Buel 
placed in his.Cottonwood and Bingham Can- 
yon works have been repeatedly copied in 
later erected establishments, and have proved 
themselves as serviceable in this country as 
abroad. 

Thus sixteen furnaces were built in as many 
months, and the number has since been in- 
creased more than one-half, but it cannot be 
said that great success has attended them. 
Few have continued in active operation, and 
fewer still work with the regularity necessary 
to success. It is impossible to doubt that a 
history like this must be the result of inex- 
perience. It is but a repetition of the course 
of affairs in Nevada, where men accustomed 
to the amalgamation of gold undertook to 
treat silver ores, which require a very different 
process. ‘They at first ascribed their failures 
to some peculiarity of the ores, which were 
thought to be different from any others in the 
world; but now they confess that the cause of 


Cottonwood, . 


their difficulties was simply ignorance. Un- 
doubtedly that is the real secret of the trouble 
experienced by smelters in Utah; and, doubt- 
less, when they have become more experi- 
enced, they will not hesitate to acknowledge 
that ignorance of the work was the cause of their 
first failures, instead of giving the numerous 
excuses that are now current. 

In addition to the foregoing means of re- 
duction there was built in Ophir District, 
East Canyon, a first-class crushing and amal- 
gamating mill, in May and June, 1871, by 
the Walker Brothers, of Salt Lake City. It 
is known as the Pioneer Mill. It has fifteen 
stamps and was built by the firm to work the 
ores of the Silveropolis, Tiger, Rockwell, 
Zelia, Silver Chief and other mines—the mill 
process alone being adapted to the ores of 
that section of Ophir known as Lion Hill, 
where horn chloride. silver ores are found. 
There are also four or five ‘‘Mexican arastas’’ 
in successful operation in East Canyon. ‘The 
mill-men have met with better success in Utah 
than the smelters, for they are engaged in a 
task familiar to them, the process being the 
same as that in use in Nevada and some parts 
of California. 

Notwithstanding all the discouragement 
which has been met with hitherto by the smel- 
ters, the progress of mining in Utah has been 
wonderful. Remembering that the first really . 
practical work done towards the development 
of the mining interests was commenced only 
in the fall ot 1868, and making due allow- 
ance for the inclement season then at hand, 
which the miners had to pass through in such 
high altitudes as those where the mines are 
situated, it will be understood how it was the 
summer of 1869 had progressed so far before 
work to any appreciable amount was done. 
Considering the shortness of the time, the 
record of what has been done is most extra- 
ordinary. 

From the summer of 1869 to the 25th of 
September, 1871, there were shipped from the 
Territory 10,000 tons of silver and gold ores, 
of the gross value of $2,500,000; of bullion, 
or pig-lead, containing gold and silver, 4,500 
tons, of gross value of $1,237,000; copper 
ores, 231 tons, of the gross value of $6,000. 
Salt has also been exported to the extent of 
1,100 tons, of the value of $4,000; and silver 
bars, obtained by milling chloride ores, have 
produced $120,000. ‘The annual product 
of gold from Bingham Canyon, by improved 
appliances for washing and sluicing, has been 
increased from $150,000 to $250,000. The 
number of districts by exploration and loca- 
tion had grown from two, asin 1868, to thirty- . 
two in 1871. Since June, 1870, there have 
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been erected eighteen smelting furnaces, built 
at an aggregate cost of $200,000, several of 
which are producing bullion. 

The above is a comprehensive history of 
the growth and development of the mining 
interests of Utah from the day when General 
Conner and his men first discovered the Old 
~ Jordan in 1863 until the time when mining 
was no longer an experiment, but had become 
one of Utah’s chief industries. Since then 
the searching pick of the prospector has been 
actively bringing to the light of day mineral 
deposits in all parts of the Territory; until an 
account of even the valuable mines of each 
district would require a more extended article 
than the most industrious reader would desire. 

While research has thus been made as to 
the extent of the mineral-bearing portions of 
Utah, there have been many splendid results 
from individual mines. Since the time, when, 
as it is said, mining was at its hey-day flush 
of prosperity, the owners of such mines as the 
Ontario, Mono, Horn Silver, Flagstaff, Old 
Telegraph, Great Basin, Crescent and others 
innumerable, have all made great fortunes. 
True, to offset this, some then considered 
permanent. and of great value have become 
worthless. But who shall lay this to the 
fault of the mines themselves? Who shall 
say that, in many instances, the supposed 
durability of these played-out mines was not, 
in the main, the misrepresentations of schem- 
ing operators? In other cases, these seeming 
failures are not real. Mines currently reported 
of great prospective value in those days were 
rich only in the conscientious but. hopeful and 
visionary minds of their owners. Still others 
retain their value, but the operators are finan- 
cially unable to carry on the developments 
necessary to reach a paying condition of the 
mines. By this fair method of elimination, 
it will be seen that the real and true failures 
of the mines of Utah are very few indeed; 
on the contrary, it is considered by miners of 
extended experience that Utah presents an 
unusually safe field for mining adventure. 

The mines of Utah have held and will hold 
their own. ‘The field is so largé, the precious 
yield so rich and varied, the fortunes in the 
past so conspicuous, and the domain of the 
future so hopeful, that it will be a phenomen- 
on in the economy of events if Utah does 
not become a great mining success. 

Millions on millions of dollars have been 
dug from the dark breasts of Utah’s mount- 
ains.” Towns have been built, expensive works 
have been erected, the busy hum of toil has 
gone on for years; the mountains have echoed 
with the miner’s blast and the valleys have 
been made dark with the smoke of furnaces, 


only one traveled. 


Piles of dingy ore have been dragged from 
the secret chambers of the hills, and streams 
of glittering metal have flowed from the smelt- 
ers. . Men and fortunes have come and gone; 
but the buried wealth of the Territory has 
only been trifled with. The restless activity 
of the American mind has allowed only a su- 
perficial examination of our treasures. The 
readiest road to a quick fortune has been the 
Gold, silver and lead— 
the cream on the surface of the dish—are all 
that have as yet been sought after. Our real 
treasure trove, the base and foundation of fu- 
ture eminence, our iron and coal, are almost 
untouched. Within the borders of this prom- 
ising Territory lie beds of coal of an immense 
extent and value. Near by are enormous 
quantities of purest iron which will, one day, 
enable Utah to rival and outvie any state in 
the Union. At other points have been dis- 
covered the useful minerals necessary to make 
these principal ones of complete utility, such 
as sulphur, paraffine, graphite, etc. _ Other 
metals are also to be procured, including cop- 
per, antimony, quicksilver, bismuth and tin. 


THE ONTARIO MINE. 


We choose the great Ontario Mine as the 
best example of the stability of Utah to-day, 
as.amining country. It is to the Ontario 
that we must credit principally the recovery 
of our Territory from the reaction caused by 
the disastrous management and speculations 
of the Emma Mine. 

The Ontario Mine was discovered by Her- 
man, Budden. Budden was an Austrian by 
birth, was in his youth a sailor, and, following 
the crowd, he found himself at last in Cali- 
fornia. He forsook the changing billows 
of the sea for the unchanging billows of the 
mountains. Asaminer he roamed over the 
hills of the Golden State and the Silver State 
for years, and at last found himself in Utah 
about the year 1872, drawn, doubtless, by the 
tales of the great Emma and by the rumors_ 


‘of other marvelously rich finds in the ‘Terri- 


tory. He drifted to Parley’s Park and for a 
long time roamed the hills in that vicinity 
without success. One day, returning from a 
barren prospecting jaunt, his eye caught a 
knob of rock that jutted out from some crop- 
pings. He stopped and with his prospect 
pick broke off a splinter from the knob and 
passed on. But when a little way off the 
thought struck him that. the rock where he 
broke it had a mineral look; so he returned 
and made a closer examination, which more 
and more impressed him, and there, on that 
19th day of July, 1872, he located 1500 by 
200 feet of ground and christened it ‘‘The . 
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Ontario.’’ Going to camp he told his part- 
ners—all miners have partners—that he be- 
lieved he had found ‘‘something worth sink- 
ing upon,’’ and next morning they went to 
work. ‘This was the preliminary work on the 
great mine. ‘The humble prospectors were 
working on the crest of a silver vault. which 
contained millions of treasure, but their eyes 
were darkened, for only a small portion was 
to be for them. When they had sunk six 
feet, the ore-body holding out and widening, 
they offered the prospect for $5,000. ‘There 
were no purchasers, so the work was contin- 
ued, and as the prospect showed better and 
better, they continued to advance the price 
until Al. Guiwits and others were drawn to it 
_and secured a fifteen days’ bond on the pro- 
perty for $30,ooo—that is, its owners gave a 
writing that if Guiwits within fifteen days 
from that date paid them the sum of $30,000 
they agreed to deed the property. At this 
time the ledge was stripped one hundred and 
ten feet in length and was sunk in places to 
the depth of eight feet. Before this, however, 
Mr. Marcus Daly—now the bonanza king of 
Montana—who had seen the prospect, had told 
Mr. Geo. Hearst of San Francisco—now Sen- 
ator Hearst—who at the time happened to be 
in Utah, that he ought to go out and see the 
Ontario, that it seemed to him ‘‘a good look- 
ing prospect.’’ Hearst visited the claim, 
which was then opened only by a cut six feet 


long and three feet deep, took some specimens 
and went to Salt Lake City. Atthat time R. 
C. Chambers, who was managing the Webster 
and Bully Boy mines in Marysvale District, 
in the interest of Hearst and himself, went 
up to Salt Lake to meet his partner, and 
Hearst mentioned to him that he had better 
look at ‘‘that little thing’’ called the ‘‘On- 
tario’’ at Parley’s Park. Chambers did look 
and his practiced eye at a glance took in the 
possibilities of the find. He began quiet ne- 
gotiations for a purchase, but in the meantime 
it was discovered that he was the friend of 
Geo. Hearst, and the owners at once raised 
the price so high that Chambers retired from 
the field. But he never relinquished his pur- 
pose. He picked up a friend and sent him 
as a stranger to secure the property. In the 
meantime the bond to Guiwits had been 
given. By careful management the stranger 
secured a bond for ten days, to take effect at 
the expiration of Guiwits’ bond, and on _ the 
24th of August, 1872, the prospect was pur- 
chased by Hearst and Chambers for $30,000. 
Twelve days later Chambers, with a force of 


fifteen men, began work on the mine, and. 


that work has never stopped for a moment 
since, and never has had any other superin- 
tendent than R. C. Chambers. The first 
work was to build a log cabin: the first nights 
superintendent and men slept under a pine 
tree on the ground, but never had sleep been 
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sweeter than that which came to the superin- 
tendent there. For just twenty years had he 
battled for a fortune in the West, and now he 
felt in every nerve of his body that the anx- 
iety was over and that his fortune was secure. 
No one knows the benediction of that thought 
who has not experienced it. There is enough 
in it to make the ground more elastic than a 
spring bed; to make the stone which does 
duty as a pillow seem softer than down. 

But while the anxiety was over, he knew 
that the work was but just begun. He knew 
that he was on the crest of a mountain 8,000 
feet above the sea, that there a mining plant 
must be established, that a stubborn mine and 
evidently a wet one—for it was in quartzite, 
and quartzite fissures are invariably great 
water carriers—was to be opened and worked. 
But his heart was light, for work never kills. 
It is only care of the heart-breaking kind that 
does that. Slowly and cautiously he pro- 
ceeded, every new development showing a 
greater and greater property. In November 
the surveys for a patent were made and the 
patent secured in September, 1873. In Jan- 
uary, 1874, under the old law, the mine was 
incorporated in San Francisco. ‘The capital 
stock was placed at $5,000,000, in 50,000 
shares, with J. B. Haggin president and treas- 
urer, Wm. Willis secretary, R. C. Chambers 
superintendent, and Haggin, Hearst and 
others directors. No stock, however, was 


issued. In the meantime $180,000 had been 
expended upon the mine and only $41,000 
had been returned from the mine from. ores 
that had been sold. But the ore had accum- 
ulated to a great mass and many breasts of 
ore, ready for stoping, had Leen exposed, so 
the old McHenry mill, of 20 stamps, was 
leased and set in motion. ‘The mill was a wet 
crushing mill, adapted only for free milling 
ores. From the surface the Ontario ores have 
been rebellious: the mill was not adapted to 
its reduction; it was, moreover, an old mill 
requiring continued repairs, and the results 
were unsatisfactory. After a fair trial it was 
given up and the Marsac Mill was leased. 
This was also a wet crushing mill, and not to 
exceed 80 per cent. of the precious metal in 
the ore could be saved in it. Still, in these 
two mills, 16,000 tons of ore were reduced 
and $900,000 were saved. In 1876, the mine 
had so greatly developed that a new incor- 
poration was decided upon, with capital stock 
and shares doubled. In the meantime the 
Ontario had grown famous. While this work 
was going on the Ontario mill had been 
placed under construction. In the building 
of it every resource of the inventor, engineer 
and mechanic, D. P. Bell, assisted by the ex- 
perience of the Coast, was exhausted, and the 
consequence is that it is still hammering away 
and doing as good work as any mill on the 
continent. 
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THE ONTARIO BOARDING HOUSE. 


The pay roll of the mine for labor, which 
begun at $1,140 per month, has increased to 
$50,000 per month, until 2,000 people draw 
their daily support directly from mine and 
mill. The outside expenses, which were less 
than $500 at first, have increased until during 
some months $60,000 has been paid, which 
has supported quite as many more people. 
Thus the mine is a providence to all the peo- 
ple near it. 

It is hard to describe the work which has 
been necessary.to keep this property going. 
The water near the surface began to be a 
troublesome factor. Steam pumps were re- 
sorted to, at first six inch Knowles pumps. 
As depth was attained the flow of the water 
became stronger and more pumps were order- 
ed. At length, seeing that it was only a 
question of time when the mine would have 
to be abandoned because of the water, unless 
something more effectual was done, a tun- 
nel was commenced to tap the vein 600 feet 


deep. That tunnel was driven 5,765 feet to. 


the shaft, at an expense of $22 per foot, and 
though driven night and day it required two 
years to complete it. The water meantime 
increased until it discharged 7,000. gallons 


per minute. The pumps were increased in 
size and number until the manufacturers 
made, expressly for the company, larger 
pumps than they had ever manufactured be- 
fore, and twenty-three of these pumps were 
ceaselessly at work to drain the river which 
flowed into the fissure. Fearing that the 
water would flood the mine before the tunnel 
could be completed, a three-compartment 
shaft was begun and a Cornish pump of 20- 
inch plungers and 1o-foot stroke was got in 
position and the great shaft was driven down 
as swiftly as possible. It was a life and death 
struggle with the water for the possession of 
the mine, but pluck and money won the 
battle. The tunnel reached the shaft and 
drained the mine to the 600-foot level, and 
the water below that was but play for the great 
Cornish pump. The machinery is now pre- 
pared and in position to sink 3,000 feet: The 
mine is opened 1,000 feet deep and_ has 
paid in dividends in the neighborhood of 
$8,000,000. The main ore chute of. the 
Ontario is 1,400 feet in length, of contin- 
uous pay ore. No other such ore chute was 
ever found in all the history of mining. As 
no one has ever yet seen an ore body that 
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was not as deep as it was long, the future of 
the Ontario for many years is assured. 
much, too, as the water is under perfect con- 
trol, the expense of working in future will 
be greatly lessened. It is altogether a won- 
derful mine. When Haggin, Tevis and Hearst 
advanced the first $30,000 purchase money 
they looked upon it as purely a gamble. 
They have received that money back two 
hundred .times and every month the mine 
pays in dividends more than double what it 
originally cost. The chief owners are wide 
awake enterprising men; the proof is that 
since the purchase of the Ontario they have 
spent more than $1,000,000 in prospecting 
and mining in other districts in Utah. and 
Idaho, The yield of the Ontario has been 
oOver/ $16,000,000. 


ROBERT CRAIG CHAMBERS. 


Ittis said that a shepherd boy, tending his 
flock high up among the cliffs of the Andes, 
one day saw something glittering in the rock, 
and, prying it out, carried it to the owner of 


the flock, who pronounced it silver. The boy” 


had taken it from the outcrop of what proved 
to be the famous Potosi ore channel which, 
in the next 250 years, gave to the world 
$2,000,000,000, and which still yields ¢2,- 
250,000 per annum. What the shepherd boy 
was to the Potosi, Herman Buddden was to 
the Ontario. Doubtless in the old Spanish 
archives will be found the name of some man 
who took charge of the lofty mountain crest ; 
built roads to it; opened it out, gave to ita 
working system and made it a success ; fight- 
ing all obstacles until he triumphed, enrich- 
ing his company and giving to Peru world- 
wide fame. What that man was to the Potosi 
ore channel, R. C. Chambers has been to the 
‘Ontario, and a history of the Ontario with- 
out a notice of Chambers, would be the play 
of Hamlet with the Prince omitted. Mr. 
Chambers was born in Lexington, Richland 
County, Ohio, January 16, 1832. His family 
came from Scotland shortly after the Revolu- 
tion. He grew up, trained to work from 
childhood, and through that work acquired 
the discipline and self-reliance necessary to a 
life-work. When but a lad he determined 
that there was not more than enough in the 
family heritage for his brothers and sisters, 
and so he bade them good-bye, and turned 
his» face to the far West. He crossed the 
Plains, going by the Soda Springs route, and 
reached Sacramento, California, in July, 
1850. Heat once turned to the mines and 
did his first work as a miner on Mormon 
Island, American River, ‘The next year he 
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followed an excitement to the Upper Feather 
River mines, in Plumas County. He lived 
in*Plumas eighteen years. There. he met 
Judge Goodwin, the accomplished editor of 
the Salt Lake 7yzdune, between whom and 
himself there was formed a lasting friendship. 
He went-there as a miner. When his sterling 
worth began to be understood he was elected 
and re-elected sheriff, serving two full terms; 
then he employed his means in merchandiz- 
ing—that is, he sold goods to the miners and 
bought their gold dust—later he engaged in 
both quartz and placer mining until 1869, 
when he closed up his business and moved to 
Nevada. He wandered that State over but 
could not find what he desired; he extended 
his search as far as Helena, Montana. He 
finally made an arrangement with George 
Hearst, and, as stated above, was managing 
the Webster and Bully Boy mines in southern 
Utah when the Ontario was discovered and 
purchased. 
part of that enterprise. His ability as a min- 
ing manager is consummate. He ranks with 
the foremost mine managers of the coast, 
and in their field they have distinct person- 
alities, as much as Vanderbilt, Gould, Hunt- 
ington and Garrett have as railroad managers. 
He has a large, evenly poised head, most 
prominent in the organs that give a man en- 
durance, tenacity of purpose, clear sagacity, 
administrative ability, and that judgment 
which supplies faith and self-reliance. He 
has a strong face, which indicates clear judg- 
ment, always under the restraint of the orig- 
inal Scotch caution which has come down 
from his far-back ancestors. He is one of 
the most approachable of men, and has not 
changed in face or manner for twenty years. 
His monument is the Ontario Mine. A visit 
to it shows what R. C. Chambers is, better 
than any pen picture can. When we say 
that he started accross the plains a poor boy 
and by his own energies and character has 
accomplished what he has, it is not worth 
while to extend the description; for the naked 
fact carties with :it the full story of the 
courage that falters not; the industry that 
never flags; the judgment that never proves 
false; the self-reliance that is enough to con- 
trol stormy men above ground and rivers of 
water below, and the tenacity of purpose 
which holds on when hope and faith are both 
ready to faint under the burdens put upon 
them. 
It would be a curious study to try to ana- 
lyze through what preparation a man is best 
fitted to bring out all that is latent within 
him. Of course discipline is necessary; a 
knowledge of business and of men is necess- 
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ary to the carrying forward of a great enter- 
price. But in the case of Chambers it is not 
improbable that his life in Plumas County 
was worth to him more than so many years in 
the schools would have been. The high 
Sierras are ajwonderful inspiration to a young 
mind. Especially was it so in the old flush 
days. In no place is the mighry mountain 
range more imposing than in Plumas County. 
The heights are tremendous; the rivers are 
torrents rushing through gorges, the valleys 
and the forests that crown the hills are won- 
derfully beautiful. Everything carries with 
it a sense of largeness and power, and man 
grows brave in the presence of the brave 
pictures that nature paints. The roads are 
of all grades built on dizzy mountain sides; 
where the hills become so precipitous that 
roads are impracticable, trails are substituted ; 
in winter, in the old days, there was no com- 
tnunication with California’s lower valleys 
except by snow shoes or dog sleds, and at 
times a mountain storm would rock those 
heights like an earthquake; filling the can- 
yons with thirty feet of snow and causing the 
great pines to toss their giant arms as waves 
are tossed by the winds, and, as waves roar 
when in fury they meet a headland, so the 
gale, making those pines its harp strings, 
would fill the nights with a diapson as deep 
and awe-inspiring as Niagara. 

Every day there were new discoveries of 
gold reported on some river bar, or gold 
quartz on some mountain crest; every day 
there were calls upon the people’s charities to 
help some one who was ill, or who in the 
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battling forces around him had: become 
cowed and had ceased to try; there were free 
lessons supplied of every phase of human life 
and there were incessant calls upon every 
latent resource of brain and heart. At the 
same time hope was ever whispering in eager 
ears, and failures did not daunt) brave souls, 
for the belief was omnipotent that the evil 
spell could be exorcised; that the misfortunes 
of to-day would make a theme for jest in the 
fruition of the morrow. 

In summer it was incessant toil; in winter 
the brightest spirits which all sections of the 
Union and of foreign lands could supply 
mingled together there. O, what stories were 
told; what songs were sung; what hearts of 
gold drew inspiration from each other; what 
other life had ever half so much of pathos 
and of excitement! 


The outcome of such a school meant for 
those who could battle successfully against its 
hardships, its joys, its enchantments and its 
temptations, cool and steady brains. All the 
great miners that we know of took lessons in 
a school like that. They early absorbed some 
of the grandeur, the hope, the pluck, the en- 
durance, the patience and the discipline 
which high mountains give as an inheritance 
to the children who love them. Equipped 
with this schooling, R. C. Chambers entered » 
the desert looking for something large enough 
to meet the demands of his ambition. He 
found it, and his work on the Ontario shows. 
how high he graduated in the mountain 
school. 


EVER WITH THEE. 


TO MY WIFE. 


Bip me not welcome coming home, 

Nor yet at parting farewells give you; 
For now I come not when I come, 

And go not when I mean to leave you. 


My grosser shadow but departs, 
My real being knows no straying; 
How can we sever human hearts, 
When all our thoughts are round each 
staying. 


Like wanderer lost;I’range and _rove, 
And often am myself a-chiding, 
That bound by mystic bands of love, 

I leave myself behind abiding. 


So let our lives forever be 

Like gentle streams in concourse flowing; 
No rapturous welcomes may we see, 

No bitter farewells either knowing. 


Wm. Gill Mills. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE ENGLISH CIVILIZATION ; 


WAS Ff STRATFORD-ON-AVON OR 'FHE COURT OF THE TUDORS? 


"ELIZABETH TUDOR. 


THE great discussion among authors con- 
cerning the authorship of the plays so long 
attributed to William ‘‘Shaksper,’’ of Stratford- 
on-Avon, is fast assuming a form which will 
signify a grand reviewing of the Elizabethan 
age itself and the origins of its gorgeous lit- 
erature. This will signify, furthermore, a 
thorough investigation of the English Civili- 
zation in its growth and methods, and also of 
its chief personages, the intellectual architects 
who wrought the fabric of that Civilization, 
commencing with the. revival of English let- 
ters under the Tudors. 

The first form of this investigation arose 
in the question, ‘‘Who wrote Shakespeare?’’ 
Next, ‘‘Did Shakespeare or Bacon write the 
The second was the developing 
question, and it came with such a sharp di- 


rectness in the personal potency of Bacon’s 
name, as claimant against William ‘‘Shaks- 
per,’ of Stradford-on-Avon, that a contro- 
versy has grown up which bids fair to bring 
into it, in some form or other, the majority of 
our English-speaking authors and critics of 
the present time. 

Indeed, this is certain to be the case should 
the remarkable discovery of Ignatius Donnelly 
of a Baconian cipher inserted in the First 
and Second Henry IV., be received as gen- 
uine, on the publication of his forthcoming 
and already famous book. ‘This cipher is a 
key to further unlock the grand mystery, un- 
less it be but an illusive invention of Mr. 
Donnelly’s own mind, wrought out with an 
ingenuity almost equal to that which he as- 
cribes to Bacon in the invention of the 
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cipher itself. From this cipher Mr. Donnelly 
has constructed an inner history of Sir Francis 
Bacon and his times, in which Bacon posi- 
tively claims the authorship of the plays, and 
tells us that ‘‘Shakespeare’’ was his mask under 
which he kept his face concealed from the 
jealous eyes of his great but most despotic 
queen. If this be so, then his mask also pre- 
served his head from the ‘Tudor’s axe, which, 
in the reign of her father had drunk the 
blood of Henry, Earl of Surrey, who was the 
morning star of the revival of English poetry 
and English literature. Bacon tells in his 
cipher narrative how he barely escaped the 
malice of his cousin Robert Cecil, who ex- 
posed his Shakespeare mask to the queen, and 
charged him with the authorship of the plays; 
and how he was only preserved by the queen’s 
non-credence of the charge that he wrote the 
plays—that is to say, Elizabeth’s faith in Ba- 
con’s absolute loyalty to her, and not in her 
disbelief in the mental capacity of Bacon for 
the work of the plays or any other intellectual 
work whatsoever. Indeed, so great was Eliz- 
abeth ‘Tudor’s faith in the supreme capacity of 
Bacon’s intellect that, had the authorship of 
the plays rested upon this, Bacon would have 
followed Surrey to the block. 


The cipher book of Bacon’s history of him- 
self under the Shakespeare mask Mr. Donnelly 
has constructed in chapters as follows: 


I. The treasonable play of Richard I1., 
published by Richard Field. 


II. The treasonable history of Henry IV., 
written by Dr. Hayward. 


III. Robert Cecil’s suspicions aroused. 

IV. Hayward brought before the queen. 

V. Cecil declares Shakespeare to be but a 
mask for Bacon. 

VI. To prove it he tells the story of Shake- 
speare’s youth, of his robbery of Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s park, and the destruction of his fish 
pond. 

VII. He describes Shakespeare’s appearance 
when he first came to London, and declares 
him incapable of writing the plays. 

VIII. He asserts the purpose of the histor- 
ical plays to be to dignify rebellion and en- 
courage treason in the interest of the Scotch 
king. 

IX. On hearing this the queen rises up, 
beats Hayward and nearly kills him. 

X. The queen defends Bacon and rebukes 
Cecil. She sends out posts to find Shake- 
speare, with orders to arrest him on the old 
charge of robbery, and put him to the tor- 
ture if he will not tell the author of the 
plays. 

XI. The earl (Essex) sends Umfreyville to 
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St. Albans to warn Bacon to fly. He over- 
takes Harry Percy. 

XII. Bacon hears the dreadful news. His 
brother Anthony urges him to go to the con- 
tinent. The discussion between the broth- 
ers. 

XIII. Bacon overwhelmed with the hor- 
rors of his position. 

XIV. He resolves on suicide and takes 
ratsbane. 

XV. He falls in the orchard, cutting his 
head on the stones; he is found and carried” 
into the house. 

XVI. His mother’s grief and rage. He 
counterfeits death to give the poison time to 
work. His family thinks he has been slain in 
a duel, or been assaulted by robbers. His 
stomach rejects the arsenic. 

XVII. The loquacious village doctor; his 
treatment of the case. He pronounces it an 
apoplectic fit caused by over-study. 

XVIII. Anthony learns that Shakespeare 
is not with the players, but sick at Stratford. 

XIX. Percy is sent to Stratford on a swift 
horse to urge Shakespeare to fly the country. 

_XX. The sick Shakespeare at Stratford. 

XXI. Shakespéare’s beautiful daughter. 

XXII. The supper at Stratford. 

XXIII. Percy tells Shakespeare the news 
and urges him to fly. 

XXIV. The uproar in 
brawl. 

XXV. Shakespeare decides to fly. 

Of the story thus discovered, of the inner 
history of the court and times of Elizabeth 
contained in these XXV chapters of the 
book, Professor Davidson says: 

‘‘A more curious narrative was never told. 
It is neither brief nor vague, but long and al- 
most painfully minute. The style is robust 
and terse, like that of the best Elizabethan 
writers. It is what the Germans call derd. 
The story, as far as developed by Mr. Don- 
nelly, reads almost like one of  Plutarch’s 
Lives in Lord North’s translation. 

‘‘Here is a portion of Chapter IX, contain- 
ing the story of the queen’s treatment of 
Hayward, the writer of the treasonable His- 
tory of Henry IV: .‘Her grace was in a 
fearful passion, and rising up struck your 
poor friend with the steel end of her big, ~ 
heavy crutch. |The poor wretch took to his 
heels; but the ill-tempered old jade followed 
him, striking him again and again on the 
head and sides of his body. His health was 
not good; his limbs were weakened witha — 
fever he had. His joints gave. way under him, 
and he fell to the earth. She doth bestride 
him and takes him by the beard, and bend- 
ing down beats him till the stick breaks.’’ 
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On his discovery Mr. Donnelly himself writes 
in the Worth American Review, July, 1887: 

“T have no hesitation in saying that the 
publication of my book. will convince the 
world that these plays are the most marvelous 
specimens of ingenuity and mental supple- 
ness and adroitness, to say nothing of genius, 
power and attainments, ever put togetner by 
the wit of man. ‘There is no parallel for 
them on earth. No such man can ever again 
be born. His coming marked an era in the 
history of the world.’’ 

Of the cipher Prof. Davidson says: “I am 
not in a position to decide with regard to the 
reality of the cipher, though it seems difficult 
to doubt it. On the other hand, the first part 
of the book impresses me more than I could 
beforehand have conceived possible. If I were 
to state the impression it has produced upon me, 
it would seem to be one somewhat different 
from that which Mr. Donnelly intended to 
produce. I am inclined to think that the 
plays are the production of a knot of brilliant 
briefless lawyers belonging to the Essex party, 
of whom Bacon was the chief, and to whose 
number the W. H., of the Sonnets, and per- 
haps Sir Walter Raleigh belonged.’’ 

The Wew York World, commenting-editori- 
ally upon the cipher, says: 

‘‘With the appearance of the formula Mr. 
Donnelly will have no loop-hole of escape. 
His remarkable claim:will be readily sus- 
tained, or he will be convicted as a flagrant 
literary impostor. 

“If this strange cryptographic revelation is 
proved to be genuine beyond doubt, it decid- 
edly strengthens the Baconian argument. But 
we cannot agree with Prof. Davidson that 
even then it would be conclusive. The ci- 
pher rests at present on the narrow basis of 
two plays, and those only as printed in the 
Folio of 1623. But when that edition was 
prepared Shakespeare was dead, and Bacon, 
languishing in the’ Tower of London on con- 
fession of receiving bribes upon the bench, 
could readily have ‘doctored’ the Folio to suit 
his own purpose. ‘To be at all conclusive the 
cipher must apply to other plays and other 
editions.’’ Doss 

This controversy then, we perceive, 1s not 
to be settled by the forth-coming book of Mr. 
Donnelly, not even should the cipher be pro- 
nounced genuine and the narrative allowed so 
far as Mr. Donnelly’s discovery is concerned. 
<‘In a short time,’’ concludes Professor Dav- 
idson, ‘‘the Bacon theory will come before 
the World in a new guise, as a burning ques- 
tion, and will, no doubt, be discussed with 
vigor and perhaps bitterness. It will occasion 
new researches and suggest new sources of 
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information. In the end the truth will prob- 
ably be reached, and then we shall know 


what brains conceived the immortal. works 


that'so long have passed under the-name of 
William Shakespeare.’’ 

On my part, I have chosen the English 
Civilization itself{—the Civilization in its birth, 
its growth, its intellectual architects, its his- 
tory—as the proper field of ‘‘new researches’’ 
and ‘‘new sources of information.’’ Herein, 
I think, namely, in the history of the English 
Civilization, is to be found the best cipher to 
construct the narrative; not only revealing 
the creator of the Shakespearian plays, but 
opening a ‘‘sealed book’’ of the whole Eliza- 
bethan Age, from which our modern times 
have received light as from the sun of a new- 
created world, which arose in the period when 
Bacon and Shakespeare were born. And 
this hunt for the circumstantial record in the 
Civilization makes Bacon and Shakespeare not 
less the two souls of the grand ‘controversy, 
nor reduces the celestial fire of the ‘‘burning 
question’’ as to which of these. two souls we 
are to give the supreme type and character as 
an intellectual messiah born to us of our 
Anglo-Saxon race. Nor, by the search for this 
intellectual light of the world in the Civiliza- 
tion to which he belongs, and which has 
greatly proceeded from the excellence of his 
own attributes and his superlative fitness to 
be-the intellectual teacher of the race, do we 
detract an iota from the glory of the real 
Shakespeare. The grand question still resides 
in Shakespeare and Bacon—which of the two 
personages are we to regard henceforth as 
the intellectual messiah of our Anglo-Saxon 
peoples? 

That we have thus to regard these person- 
ages, at least in this discussion, is in conse- 
quence of the typing given them by some of 
the most capacious intellects of modern times; 
nor do we approach a blasphemy in calling 
either Shakespeare ov Bacon the intellectual 
messiah of the world. The Spiritual Messiah 
in whom salvation has come to the human 
family is not blasphemed. 

Of Shakespeare Emerson says: 

. “There is in all cultivated minds a silent 
appreciation of his superlative power and 
beauty, which, like Christianity, qualifies the 
period. * * * He is wise without em- 
phasis or assertion; he is strong as nature is 
strong, who lifts the land into mountain 
slopes without effort, and by the same rule as 
she floats a bubble in the air, and likes as 
well to do the one as the other. * * * 

This power of expression, or of transferring 
the inmost truth of things into music and 
verse, makes him the type of the poet, and 
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has added a new problem to metaphysics. 
This is that which throws him into natural 
history, asa main production of the globe, 
and as announcing new erasand ameliorations. 
* 7k 3 He is the founder of another dy- 
nasty which alone will cause the Tudor dy- 
nasty to be remembered,—the man who 
carries the Saxon race in him, and on whose 
thoughts the foremost people of the world are 
now for some ages to be nourished, and 
minds to receive this and not anotlfer bias 
* & - His mind is the horizon beyond 
which we do not see.”’ 

Now on both'sides of the controversy there 
will be aunanimous and cordial endorsement 


of this description from the pen of Emerson as 


touching the vea/ author of the plays and 
sonnets attributed to Shakespeare. But the 
pause comes with the now sharp and com- 
manding question, ‘‘Does this all apply to the 
man of Statford-on-Ayon ?”’ 

Who can doubt that were Sir 
Francis Bacon. or Sir Walter 
Raleigh able to speak to us to-day 
from their celestial empyrean, they 
would prompt the controversy in 
behalf of their class and the Count 
and ‘‘dynasty of the Tudors;’’ 
that they would put the matter 
in some such a form as the ques- 
tion this paper propounds: 

“The birthplace of the English 
Civilization ; was it at Stratford- 
on-Avon or at the court of the 
Tudors ?”? 

Or, pursuing it to the personal 
issue, ‘‘Was the man of Stratford- 
on-Avon the messiah of this civ- 
ilization, who came announcing 
new eras? or was he ANOTHER 
PERSON ?”’ 

Did Emerson realize what in- 
justice he was doing to the age 
in which the civilization, com- 
monly called the Elizabeth Civ- 
ilization, was born ?—what injus- 
tice he was doing to the Tudor 
dynasty ?—what injustice to the 
galaxy of great minds that flour- 
ished at the court of the ‘Tudors 
(father and daughter), in whose 
reigns our present English civil- 
ization was born and grew up to 
a glorious young manhood? The 
injustice to be sure is not in his 
typing and affirmations of his 
intellectual messiah, who is ‘a 
main production of the globe,’’ 
a personage ‘‘announcing new eras 
and ameliorations,’’ ‘‘the man 
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who carries the Saxon race in him;’’ but the 
injustice to all is in applying what he affirms 
to the son of John ‘‘Shakspere’’ and giv- 
ing the glory of the birthplace of this new 
dispensation of civilizations to Stratford-on- 
Avon. It was enough for the temper of our 
Anglo-Saxon common sense to bear, that 
Stratford-on-Avon has been made the birth- 
place of the author of the plays in the person 
of William ‘‘Shakspere.’’ It is altogether 
too much for that common sense when this 
‘‘Shakspere’’ is brought up betore us as the 
Atlas bearing the globe of our civilization 
upon his back. And yet the man who 
wrote the plays is the Atlas; but he was not 
born at Stratford-on-Avon, nor was the civil- 
ization which he chiefly types conceived in 
the genius of William ‘‘Shakspere,’’ nor its 
magnificent work wrought out by his hands. 
This is as susceptible of logical and historical 
proof as that Jay Gould was not the projector 
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of railroads—was not the man who has brought 
forth this wonder-typed modern railroad age 
of ours. 

But we may say that Carlyle, Schlegel, 
Goethe, Coleridge, Taine, and other most com- 
petent poets and critics have written of 
Shakespeare much after the style of Emerson. 
He has been to them the supreme mind of 
his age—the sun of the English Civilization. 
So also we may now say that Judge Nathaniel 
Holmes and his class transfer all that those 
former authors and critics have written of 
Shakespeare to Bacon, without detraction 
from these superlative eulogies or the loss of 
a single feather from the imperial plume; and 
finally, Bacon himself, if Mr. ~Donnelly’s 
cipher narrative be correct, claims the work, 
which, if it be really his, must give him the 
throne upon which Shakespeare has sat near- 
ly these three centuries past. 

We need, therefore, now, something more 
circumstantial, to be read in the history of 
the civilization itself, the cipher so to speak of 
that civilization, not placed there by any human 
cunning, but existent of itself, out of which 
to construct the more certain narrative, which, 
if it agrees with the narrative to be. read by 
the Baconian cipher, will by and by settle the 
controversy forever on Bacon’s side; or it 
will leave William ‘‘Shakspere’’ on his throne 
more glorious than at first, his royal seat 
raised to the heavens by the very hands that 
have sought to pull him down. 

Let us trace, then, the history of the English 
Civilization itself, keeping the controversy in 
view through its stages to conclusion ,—espec- 
ially tracing the line in the history of early 
English literature down to the Tudor period. 
We cannot attempt the work of a Taiine in this 
review of English literature, nor is so much 
needed, but merely take up some fundamental 
links to weld the chain of the argument which 
completes itself in the controversy between 
Shakespeare and Bacon. 

The history and the argument properly 
commence with our Saxon literature and civi- 
lization; for the Saxon is the veritable parent 
of the grander civilization and literature 
which had birth in the reign of the Tudors, 
like a sudden explosion of a long fusion of 
the genius and mental force of the Saxon and 
Norman races forming the English nation. 

Alfred the Great in his correspondence with 
one of his bishops, speaking of the time 
when the Saxon Bede and Alcuim flourished, 
thus describes: 


I wish thee to know that it comes very often into my 
mind what wise men there were in England, both lay- 
men and ecclesiastics, and how happy those days were 
to England! How the kings, who then had the govern- 
ment of the people, obeyed God and his messengers! 
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How they both preserved their peace, their customs and 
their power at home, and increased their territory abroad, 
and how they prospered both in wisdom and war. The 


‘sacred profession was diligent both to teach and to learn, 


and to do all the offices which they should do to God 
Men from abroad sought wisdom and learning hither in 
this country, though we must go out of it to obtain know- 
‘edge, if we should wish to have it."' 

The king contrasts with this account the 
condition of England in his time: 

So clean was it fallen out of England, that there are 
very few on this side of the Humber who understand to 
say their prayers in English, or to translate any letter 
from Latin into English; and I know that there were not 
many beyond the Humber; so few were they that I in- 


deed cannot think of a single instance south of the 
Thames, when I took the kingdom, 


Recollecting here the success of his own 
exertions, he exclaims: 


Thanks be to Almighty God that we have now some 
teachers in our states. ‘ 


In other portions of the correspondence 
we have the narrative told in charming sim- 
plicity by the great lawgiver, how he himself 
learned the languages to begin the work of 
translating books into English for the use of 
his people. 

Directly after his restoration he commenced 
his grand work of carving out a distinct Sax- 
on civilization. England had taken the lead 
in this, in the days of the learned Bede. 
Charlemagne had himself and France tutored 
by Englishmen, among whom was Alcium, 
the famous master of the founder of the 
French empire. Alfred recollected this, and 
seeing that when he came to the throne 
France had outstripped his native land while 
England had gone back, he conceived the 
wise design of committing civilization into 
the hands of the people. Therefore, instead 
of confining learning to the priestly few, he 
sought to disseminate it through the entire 
nation. As soon as he had provided for the 
military and naval defenses of his country, 
he devoted himself to those nobler objects of 
civilization which were more congenial to his 
nature than war and bloodshed; and rap- 
idly the Saxon Commonwealth, in its first 
phases, became evolved. During his reign 
Saxon literature (at least in his own writings) 
was brought up to a high cast and an ex- 
alted tone of thought. Of his poetry we have 
left to us noble specimens; as the following: 


ON TYRANTS. 


And jewels, 

Without these stand around 
Innumerable 

Theens and earls 

That are adorned 

With warlike decoration ; 
Illustrious in battle; 

With swords and belts 
Very glittering; 

And who attend him 


Hear now one discourse 
Of those proud, 
Unrighteous 

Kings of the earth, 

That now here with many 
And various garments, 
Bright in beauty, 
Wondrously shine 

On high seats, 

Clothed in gold 


’ 
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And they also now yet Now you do not find 

All alike Any not noble. 

Come into the world, Why do ye from nobility 
The splendid and the lowly. Now exalt yourselves ? 

This is no wonder, In his mind let 

Because all know Every one of men 

That there is one God Be rightly noble, 

Of all creatures ; As I have mentioned to thee, 
Lord of mankind: The inhabitants of the earth 
The Fatherand the Creator. Not only in the flesh: 

He, the sun’s light But yet every man 
Giveth from the heavens, ‘That is by all 
The moon and this His vices subdued 
Of the greater stars, First abandons 

He made His origin of life, 

Men on the earth; And his own 

And united Nobility from himself; 

The soul to the body, And also which the Father 
At the first beginning At the beginning made for 
The folks under the skies — For this, will {him, 
He made equally noble, The Almighty God 

Every sort of men. Unnoble him; 

Why then do ye ever That he noble no more 
Over other men Thenceforth might be 
Thus arrogate In the world 
Without cause ? Nor come to glory. 


Rests on every one, 
Likest of any thing 
To a fierce hound, 
He is exalted 


With great glory. 

They threaten everywhere 
The surrounding 

Other nations; 

And the lord careth not, Within his mind 

That governs this army, For that power 

For either friends’ or ene- That to him every one 
Life or;possessions; [mies’ Of his dear princes 
But he, a fierce mind, Gives and supports. 


HIS ADDRESS: TO THE DEITY. 


Hail! Oh thou Eternal, 
And thou Almighty, 
Of all creatures 
Creator and ruler, 
Pardon thy wretched 
Children of the earth, 
Mankind, 
In the course of thy might. 
Holy might Why, O eternal God! 
Compellest the stars Wouldst thou ever 
That they should obey thee. That fortune 
Thus the sun At her will 
Of the black night Should go 
The darkness extinguishes ‘To evil men? 
Through Thy might. That in every way so strongly 

With pale light She full oft 
The bright planets Should hurt the guiltless. 
The moon tempers Evil men sit 
Through the effect Over the earth’s kingdoms 
Of Thy power. On high seats. 
A while also the sun They tread down the holy 
Bereaveth that of its Under their feet 
Bright light Who know no crimes. 
When it may happen hy should fortune 
That near enough Move so perversely ? 
It necessarily comes. Thus are hidden 

So the greater Here on the world 
Morning star Over many cities 
That we with another name The bright arts. 
The evening star The unrighteous always 
Here named; Have in contempt 
Thou compellest this Those that are than them 
That he the sun's 


O thou Creator \ 
Of the shining stars ; 
Of heaven and the earth; 
Thou on high throne 
Eternal governest, 
And thou swiftly all. 
The heaven turnest round, 
And through thy 
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I have wings 
Swifter than the birds; 
With them I can fly 
Far from the earth, 
Over the high roof 
Of this heaven. 
And there I now must 
Wing thy mind, 
With my feathers, 
To look forth 
Till that thou mayest 
This world 
And every earthly thing 
Entirely overlook: 

This is the Wise King, 


Thou mayest over the skies 

Extensively 

Sport with thy wings, 

Far up over 

The heavens to wind 

Afterwards in view 

Above over all. 

Thou mayest also go 

Above the fire 

That many years ascends far 

Betwixt the air and the firm- 
ament 

So as to it at the beginning 

The Father appointed. 

He his governing reigns 


Path should precede, 
Every year 
He shall go on 


Wiser in right, 
Worthier of power: 
The false lot is 

A long while 


This is He that governs 
Over the nations of men, 
And all the other 


Well coerces. 

He governs ever 
Through his strong might 
All the swift cars 


Kings of the earth, 

He with His bridle 
Hath restrained around 
All the revolutions 

Of earth and heaven. 


Before him to advance. 
Thou, O Father, 

Makest of summer 

The long days 

Very hot. 


Covered by frauds. 
Now, in the world here, 
Impious oaths 
Hurt not man. 
If thou now, O Ruler, 
To the wintry days, Wilt not steer fortune, 
Wondrously short But at her self-will 
Times hast thou appointed. Lettest her triumph, 
Thou, to the trees Then I know 
Givest the south and west, That thee will 
Which before, black storms Worldly men doubt 
From the north and east Over the parts of the, globe, 
Had deprived Except a few only. 
Of every leaf Oh, my Lord! 
By the more hostile wind. Thou that overseest all ” 
Oh! how on earth Of the world’s creatures, 
All creatures Look now on mankind 
Obey Thy command, With mild eyes. 
As_in the heavens Now they here in many 
Some do Of the world’s waves 
In mind and power, Struggle and labor, 
But men only Miserable earth citizens! 
Against thy will Forgive them now. 
Oftenest struggle. 


ON THE NATURAL EQUALITY OF MAN: 


Of heaven and earth. 

He the only judge is steadfast, 
Unchangeable, 

Beauteous and great. 


HIS PICTURE OF FUTURITY. 


O children of men 
Over the world! 
Every one of the free! 
Try for that eternal good 
That we have spoken of, 
And for those riches 
That we have mentioned. 
He that then now is 


Narrowly bound 
With the useless love 
Of this large world, 
Let him seek speedily 
Full freedom, 

That he may advance 
To the riches 

Of the soul’s wisdom. 


Alfred did so much for the English race in 
advance of his times that we are only begin- 
ning to comprehend the Saxon civilization 
in England and America of the present day. 
The Normons brought in a differint genius, 
but the commonwealth of Cromwell’s day 
and the Parliament since the period of 
Wiliam III of England have restored the 
true Saxon civilization. 

After the death of Alfred, Saxon literature 
declined; letters passed almost out of vogue 


The citizens of earth 
Inhabitants of the ground, 
All had 
One like beginning. 


They of two only 
All came; 

Men and women, 
Within the world. 


Ps 
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in England: nothing was left but a gorgeous 
barbarism under the first Norman kings, ex- 
cept the Latin learning of the Church. 
till the rise of Chaucer, who is named the 
Father of English poetry of the Norman-Saxon 
period. 

Then came another long lapse of one hun- 
dred and fifty years; and it was not until 
near the time of Elizabeth, whose name types 
the age which gave birth to what is styled the 
Elizabethan Civilization, that learning began 
to revive in England, according to the 
example set by the great Alfred—an example 
which Saxon England should properly have 
followed during the intervening centuries— 
to which fact must doubtless be ascribed the 
naming of the Elizabethan Age with such a 
strong emphasis. Had the revival come 
before, under the Edwards, the Richards, or 
the Henrys, it would have borne one of their 
names; or, had it been the gradual evolution 
of successive ages it might have received no 
typing name. 

And now we reach the work which has to 
show whether or not William ‘‘Shakspere,’’ 
of Stratford-on-Avon, was itsarchitect; wheth- 
er it be true or not what Emerson says, that 
‘the is the founder of another dynasty which 
alone will cause the Tudor dynasty to be re- 
membered’’; whether or not it was he who 
came ‘‘announcing new eras and ameliora- 
tions.’’ Let the history of the English Re- 
naissance, which began and nearly culminat- 
ed under the Tudors—father and daughter— 
(Henry and Elizabeth) reveal the truth, and 
we see how different are the facts from the tran- 
scendental utterances of Emerson in his essay 
on Shakespeare. ; 

That we may have before us a view of the 
development of the poetic art and the struc- 
tural growth of our language from their crud- 
est forms to nearly their present capacity and 
finish, within a period almost compressed in 
Elizabeth’s own life time, let us give a few 
examples. Barklay’s ‘‘Ship of Fools,’’ an 
adapted translation from Stu/iifera Mavis of 
Sebastian Brandt, will illustrate the poetry of 
the period of Henry VII., as rendered in an 
edition published in 1570, which is after the 
birth of Bacon and Shakespeare: 


I am the first foole of all the whole Navie 

To keepe the Pompe, the Helme, and eke the Sayle: 
For this is my minde, this one pleasure have I, 
Of bookes to have great plentie and apparayle. 
I take no wisedome by them, nor yet avayle, 
Nor them perceave not, and then I them despise: 
Thus am I a foole. and all that sue that guise. 

e 5 
Tkat in this Ship the chief place I governe, 
By this wide Sea with fooles wandring, 
The cause is plaine and easy to discerne, 
Still am I busy bookes assembling, 


Vou I—2. 


Thus . 
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For to have plenty, it is a pleasaunt thing 
In my conceyt, and to have them ay in hande: 
- But what they meane do I not understande. 


Say, woorthie Doctours and Clerkes and.curious, 
What noweth you of Bookes to have such number; 
Since divers doctrines, through way contrarious, 
Doth mans mind distract and sore encomber, 

Alas, blinde men, awake out of your slumber; 

And if ye will needes your bookes multiplye 

With diligence endeavour you some to occupye. 


The illustration shows the English mind of 
that period awakening with only the rudest 
instinct for learning; and English poetry is 
absolutely destitute of imagination, whereas, 
soon after, in the Elizabethan period, we have 
in Edmund Spenser the finest poetic fancy of 
any age. 

Here is a specimen of poetry in the reign 
of Henry VIII, fromthe ‘Lytle Boke of 
Philip Sparow, compyled by Mayster Skelton, 
poet laureate:’’— 


Pla co bo, 

Who is there who, 

Dele XI. 

Dame Margery, 

Fa re my my, 

Wherefore and why whye A 
For the soule of Philip Sparow, 
That was slaine at Carow, 
Among the Nunnes blake, 

For that sweet soules sake, 

And for all sparowes soules, 

Set in our bead roules, 

Pater noster qui, 

With an Ave Mari, 

And with the corner of a creed, 
And more shall be your meed. 


Here is something a little more understand- 
able from ‘‘Mayster Skelton, poet laureate,” 
from his satire on Wolsey, ‘‘Why come ye 
not to Courte?’’ 


Once yet agayne 
Of you I wold fraine 
Why come ye not to Courte. 
To which Courte? 
To the King’s Court, 
Or to Hampton Court? 
Nay to the Kinges Court: 
The King’s Court 
Should have the excellence, 
But Hampton Court 
Hath the pre-eminence, 
And Yorkes Place 
With my Lordes Grace, 
To whose magnificence 
Is all the confluence, 
States and supplications, 
Embassades of all nacyons. 


At least we can understand that the ‘poet 
laureate’ has something to tell us about the 
king and the arrogance and magnificence’ of 
Cardinal Wolsey; but the very quaint and 
meagre telling shows what a splendid swell of 
language has been put into the mouth of Car- 
dinal Wolsey in the great play of ‘‘Henry 
VIII.’’ Indeed, our ‘‘Bard of Avon’’ has 
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made the great Cardinal speak in poetic lan- 
guage inconceivably beyond the poetic mould 
and compass of the times, yet probably very 
near the Wolseyan intellect; and therein he 
has given in the character of Wolsey a mas- 
terpiece compared to which even Bulwer’s 
Richelieu is but as a reverent approach. 

Taine in his History of English Literature 
treating of the period immediately preceding 
the Renaissance, thus describes: 

‘‘Poetry and religion are no longer capable 
of suggesting a genuine sentiment. Authors 
copy and copy again. Hawes copies the 
House of Fame of Chaucer, and a sort of al- 
legorical amorous poem, after the Romande 
la Rose; Barklay translates the Afrror 
of Good Manners and the Ship of Fools. 
Continually we meet with dull abstractions 
used up and barren: it is the scholastic 
phase of poetry. If any where there is an 
accent of greater originality, it is in the 
Ship of Fools and in Lydgate’s Dance of 
Death, bitter buffooneries, sad gayeties, 
which, in the hands of artists and poets, 
were having their run throughout Europe. 
They mock at each other, grotesquely and 
gloomily; poor, dull, and vulgar figures, 
shut up in a ship, or made to dance on their | 
tomb to the sound of a fiddle, played by a 
grinning skeleton. 
mouldy talk, and amid the disgust which 
they have conceived for each other, a 
clown, a tavern Triboulet, composer of lit- 
tle jeering and macronic verses, Skelton, 
makes his appearance, a virulent pamph- 
leteer, who jumbled together French, 
English, Latin phrases, with slang, and 
fashionable words, invented words inter- 
mingled with short rhymes, fabricates a sort 
of literary mud with which to bespatter 
Wolsey and the bishops. Style, metre, 
rhyme, language, art of every kind, is at 
an end; beneath the vain parade of official 
style there is only a heap of rubbish. Yet, 
as he says: 


‘Though my ryme be ragged, 


Tattered and gagged, 


Rudely rain-beaten, 

Rusty, moth-eaten, 

Yf ye take welle therewithe 
It hath in it some pithe.’ 

It is full of political animus, sensual liveli- 
ness, English and popular instincts: it lives. 
It is a coarse life, still elementary, swarming 
with ignoble vermin, like that which appears 
in a great decomposed body. It is life, nev- 
ertheless, with its two great features which it 
is destined to display: the hatred of the ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy, which is the Reforma- 
tion; the return to the senses and to natural 
life, which is the Renaissance.”’ 


At the end of all this Re 
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For poetic imagination that of Saxon Al- 
fred is incomparably superior to the crude 
medleys of the poetic fancy of Mayster Skel- 
ton who was poet-laureate (1489) under the 
reign of Henry VII; while for its blending 
of poetry with philosophy in the mood of ex- 
alted reverence of the great king, the poetry and 
prose of Alfred approximate the type of the 
essays of Bacon himself—that poet-philoso- 
pher, the real Shakespeare, as I think, of 
whom the wise men have talked so much un- 
der the name of another. 

What wonder that in the age which brought 
forth such men as Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, 
Henry of Surrey, Sir Thomas Sackville, Sir 
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Nicholas Bacon, Sir Anthony Cooke and his 
three learned daughters, one of them the 
mother of ‘‘My young Lord Keeper;’’—what 
wonder that in the age which brought forth the 
great Elizabeth and her special galaxy—Sir 
Philip Sidney, Edmund Spenser, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Essex, and Francis Bacon—the Eng- 
lish Renaissance should come? ‘These intel- 
lectual giants, remembering the history of 
their nation—which history was not known 
to the common people that gave to the times 
the man of Stratford-on-Avon—remembering 
that Saxon England started in the line of 
civilization before France,—remembering 
that their own Saxon masters, Alcium and 
others, were the tutors of Charlemagne and 
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his court, and with the humiliating example 
of the fall of England in intellectual culture 
and letters to the low condition seen in the 
reign of Henry VII., these giants of the 
times of Henry VII}. and Elizabeth recreated 
intellectual England as Alfred the Great had 
done before. This is the meaning of the 
grand Renaissance of the Elizabethan period 
—that such aclass of men and women were ever 
born or set by their transcendent merit in high 
places,—that their aspirations and the great- 
ness of their minds were of a piece, and that 
by design they created England in their own 
likeness and image: this is the meaning of 
the Renaissance with or without William 
*Shakspere,’’ of Stratford-on-Avon, for the 
building of the age was up ere he put a trowel 
on its walls. But let us review the birth and 
development of the Elizabethan Age methodi- 
cally. 

Suddenly the Renaissance comes. It is 
incubated in the reign of Henry VIII, but 
it culminated in the lifetime of his daughter, 
Elizabeth; hence we have the style of the 
‘Elizabethan Era.’’ 

Intellectually speaking, the period now un- 
der review is crowded with almost superhuman 
marvels. A supreme mind seems to have 
been incarnated in the Elizabethan Era; not 
in Elizabeth, but in the age itself. Consider 
this mind as manifested in Bacon or Shake- 
speare ; consider them as one and the same, or 
two distinct personages, as you please: it is 
the supreme mind of the age which gives the 
unity. The splendor of its sun*is even greater 
than that of the queen who types the period, 
and it comes down to us as the fulness of 
human intellect. Emerson, as we have seen, 
in giving to Shakespeare the incarnation of 
that mind, says he is a ‘‘main production of 
the globe;’’ ‘‘the founder of another dynasty 
which alone will cause the Tudor dynasty to 
be remembered,—the man who carries the 
Saxon race in him, and on whose thoughts 
the foremost people of the world are now for 
some ages to be nourished, and minds to re- 
ceive this and not another bias.’’ 

This Shakespeare of Emerson, then, as the 
incarnation of this mind of theage, would be 
the main cause of the Renaissance. And 
Emerson is substantially right. It is simply 
the person that he mistakes; and herein is the 
pith and value of the Bacon-Shakespeare con- 
troversy: instead of its being trivial, it is of 
vital consequence to discover which of these 
two—Bacon or ‘‘Shakspere’’—was the person 
who embodied that mind. 

The Elizabethan age is justly regarded as the 
world’s apex of intellectual greatness andwit 
is wonderful that the culmination should have 
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been so rapid. It isas though the mind of the 
age was born and perfected zz the age, in- 
stead of being the intellectual development 
of centuries. Yet does there seem to be 
some explaining cause in nature for this rap- 
id consummation of intellect and genius in 
one generation. Though England had not 
been traveling on the line of culture and 
learning, she had been traveling to her race- 
maturity: for intellectual force and char- 
acter-strength, had reached the acme of de- 
velopment. There had been a thorough fu- 
sion of the Saxon and Norman races, and they 
were the two strongest races onearth. Men- 
tal giants, we have said, were born in those 
times. They were the offspring of this race- 
fusion. Culture and learning were all that 
were needed to reveal the majesty of the 
mind which had incarnated itself in the times; 
and culture and learning happily came to: 
rock the cradle of this supreme human intel- 
lect. This is the very meaning of the Eliza- 
bethan Era. 

We have now to consider some of the char- 
acters who constructed this august civilization. 
The first of these was Sir Thomas More, whose 
strict conscientious intellect toned up the age 
from its sonorous barbaric pitch; yet whose 
conservative methods of statesmanship sought 
to regulate the common people of the realm 
by rigid laws, rather than to give them those 
popular promptings of thought and robust free- 
dom which obtained in the reign of Eliza- 
beth—making of the common people the 
very dramats persone of the Merrie England 
of Shakespeare’s text. Sir Thomas More was 
a Catholic, but he was an Englishman and a 
scholar, and so his work of culture in the 
land was at once English and scholastic. 
Under his learned advisement, Henry VIII. 
issued an order. commanding that the study 
of the Greek and Hebrew scriptures should not 
only be permitted for the future, but made 
an indispensable branch of the course of ac- 
ademical instruction. Learning and culture 
were thus now authorized, and the sturdy 
mind of the common people was quickly 
brought into competition with the more cul- 
tured mind of the old aristocracy with which 
it as quickly fused. To be learned and capa- 
cious in intellect was to be ennobled. Under 
Harry and his daughter Elizabeth rough gems 
were hewn from plebeian quarries to be placed 
as polished stones in the new state-superstruc- 
ture which England was rearing apart from 
the church-and-state works of Rome; and 
those once rough gems soon gleamed out as 
the very eyes of a stalwart young colossal civ- 
ilization of pure English birth. Hence the 
Wolseys, the Cromwells, the Cecils and the 
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Bacons all from thescommon Saxon stratum, 
or its simple gentry, rose to be the master 
spirits of the realm and the moulding intel- 
lects of the England of that period. But 
this was because they best represented the 
pure English mind of the period; not only 
giving the new cast to learning and culture, 
but that universal sweep of intellect which 
we recognize in Bacon. 

With Sir Thomas More we couple the 
grand cardinal of Harry the VIII’s time, of 
whom in the quaint old classic English style 
it was said, ‘‘He was the man who was made 
choice of, who, like another Mercury, should 
pass between this our Jove and the senate of 
the lesser gods.”’ 

Thomas Wolsey was the son of a substantial 
butcher of Ipswich. His father procured 
him a good education, and brought him up 
for the Church. He studied at Oxford, where, 
on account of his precocity and early attain- 
ments, he was honored with the name of the 
Boy Bachelor. Wolsey, by his grasp on 
learning, his vast state-constructiveness and 
still vaster ambitions and love of magnifi- 
cence, rose to be in England in some re- 
spects greater than the king—notwithstanding 
his master was Harry VIII, the most leonine 
of all English monarchs. Wolsey was in his 
own person something of a king to. the Sax- 
on people, for he had risen from them; and 
in the days of his greatness was the most 
popular and magnificent man in England. 
Uudoubtedly his vaulting ambition and Sax- 
on might of brain gave ambition to the com- 
mon people; but in his aims for the Papal 
crown he became un-English according to the 
bent of the England of his day, and he fell 
between his two imperial stools—Charles V 
of Germany and Spain, and his master, 
Henry VIII. But Thomas Cromwell, the 
son of a blacksmith, who succeeded to the 
office of his patron, Cardinal Wolsey, did 
work better to the liking of Henry and 
the needs of the times; and Cranmer and the 
Protestant prelates finished the first part of 
the superstructure of the age; yet did their 
own funeral piles blaze, lighting England on- 
ward and upward. 

Thus was the English Reformation born; 
and though germinating at first in the 
passions of Henry VIII, it reformed the 
English mind, gave to it the new cast of its 
thought and defined the character of its cul- 
ture and learning. It will be seen, then, 
that the English revival of civilization was 
Protestant from its inception, which is the 
reason of its spreading so rapidly among the 
people, so that in a generation its sun was 
blazing over all the land. It was the birth 
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of a new mind in the world, not the elabora- 
tion and culture of an old mind: hence the 
mighty efforts which Nature made in its man- 
ifestation. England brought all the husbanded 
force of the genius and intellect of two races 
and, resolving their sovereign strength in a 
supreme manifestation, gave cast to the 
Elizabethan Age: it was that, indeed, which 
produced the age. 

Very properly the ladies of the Elizabethan 
period may be here brought in to explain the 
birth of the supreme mind and learning of 
those times which will remain the wonder of 
a thousand years. 

The historians tell us that this was espec- 
ially the age of learned ladies. Of the stud- 
ies of Lady Jane Grey in Plato the learned 
Roger Ascham has drawn an interesting pic- 
ture, and some of her Latin epistles are still 
extant. Mary, Countess of Arundel, her 
daughter-in-law, Joanna, Lady Lumley, and 
the youngest sister of the latter, Mary, Duch- 
ess of Norfork, were all authors of various 
translations from the Greek into Latin and 
English. There were the daughters of Sir 
Thomas More, who were accounted the most 
learned women of their time, (that of Henry 
VIII.) and above these,—indeed, scarcely 
less than Elizabeth herself in their instrumen- 
tality in casting the culture of the Elizabeth- 
an era,—were the three wonderful daughters 
of Sir Antony Cooke—Mildred, the eldest, 
married to Lord Burleigh, the prime minister; 
Anne, the second, the governess of Edward 
afterward the wife of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon and mother of that king of intellect, 
Francis Bacon; and the youngest, Catherine, 
who married Sir Henry Killigrew, and is cel- 
ebrated not only for her Latin and Greek, 
but even for her Hebrew erudition. But 
Elizabeth herself is the sun of all this glory 
of learning and accomplishment which has set 
this period in the mid-heaven of civilization. 
Of her, the tutor, Roger Ascham, under 
whom she perfected herself in the study of 
the classics, in his letters to Sturmius, the 
rector of the Protestant university at Stras- 
burg, writes: f 

‘‘Numberless honorable ladies of the pres- 
ent time surpass the daughters of Sir Thomas 
More, in every kind of learning; but among 
them all, my illustrious mistress, the Lady 
Elizabeth, shines like a star, excelling them 
more by the splendor of her virtues than by 
the glory of her royal birth. In the variety 
of her commendable qualities, Iam less _per- 
plexed to find matter for the highest pane- 
gyric than to circumscribe that panegyric 
within just bounds; yet I shall mention noth- 
ing concerning her but what-has come under 
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my own observation. For two years she 
pursued the study of Greek and Latin under 
Biny own tuition? * --F 

We glance next at the creators of English 
Jiterature. Says an able reviewer of this 
period: , 


“‘A revival of the higher poetry had come- 


upon England like the rising of a new- day. 
Two names are commonly placed together at 
the head of our new poetic literature, Lord 
Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt; but the former 
has in every way the best title to precedence. 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, memorable 
in our history as the last victim of the capri- 
cious and sanguinary tyranny of Henry VIII, 
had already in his short life, which was ter- 
minated by the axe of the executioner in his 
twenty-seventh year, carried away from all 
his countrymen the laurels both of knight- 
hood and song. ‘The superior polish of the 
best of Surrey’s verses would place him at an 
immeasurable distance in advance of all his 
immediate predecessors. So remarkable, 
indeed, is the contrast in this respect which 
his poetry presents to theirs, that in modern 
times there has been claimed for Surrey the 
honor of having been the first to introduce 
our existing system of rhythm into the 
language. ‘To this it may be added that he 
appears to have been the first in this age who 
sought to modulate his strains after that older 
poetry of Italy, which henceforth became one 
of the chief fountain-heads of inspiration to 
that of England throughout the whole space 


of time over which is shed the golden light - 


of the names of Spenser, of Shakespeare, 
and of Milton.’’ 5 

The poems of Lord Surrey and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt were published together in 1557, which 
was in the first year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

In construction and tone poetry had now 
in so short a time advanced a century in 
development beyond the examples of ‘‘Mays- 
ter Skelton.’’ To Surrey we also owe the 
introduction into our language of the blank 
heroic verse into which he translated the 
second and fourth books of the Atneid. 
Surrey was the kinsman of Elizabeth of 
England on her mother’s side—the Howards. 

Next to. Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
came Sir Thomas Sackville, another of Eliz- 
abeth’s kinsmen, who was afterwards Lord 
Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset. He did 
much in this age to develop the art of English 
poetry. His poems are described as a splendid 
gallery of allegoric painting, which entitles 
Sackville to the renown of having had no 
small share in lighting the way to the greatest 
painter in our own or any other poetry—the 
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divine author of the Faerie Queene—Spenser. 


Sir Thomas Sackville, as Lord Buckhurst, 
succeeded, at the death of Lord Burleigh, to 
the office of Lord Treasurer of the realm. 
The examples of these two poets, Surrey and 
Sackville, show very high poetic talent in the - 
families from which Anne Boleyn sprang, 
and from which Elizabeth herself undoubted- 
ly received her classic proclivity and intense 
love of learning. It is also historically 
interesting to discover that the family of the 
queen whose name has typed an immortal wge 
actually began the revival of English poetry, 
and also, as we shall presently see, laid the 
stage of the English drama. In the history 
of the Renaissance we pass now to a brief 
review of the birth and early growth of Eng- 
lish dramatic literature, which in an astonish- 
ingly short period, (adapting the words of 
Ben Jonson’s addresses on Bacon and Shake- 
speare) rivaled that of ‘‘insolent Greece o 
haughty Rome.’’ ; 
It was on the roth of January, 1561, that 
the first genuine English tragedy, in five acts, 
composed on the ancient tragic model, with 
the interlude of assistant choruses in lyric 
verse, was performed before Queen Elizabeth. 
This was before either ‘‘Shakspere’’ or. Ben 
Jonson was born, but when Francis Bacon 
was one year old. This tragedy was the 
joint composition of Elizabeth’s poetic cou- 
sin, Sir Thomas Sackville, and Thomas Nor- 
ton. The tragedy was called, ‘‘Ferrex and 
Porrex, or, Gorbadue.’’ Elizabeth caused a 
stage to be erected at Windsor Castle for the 
regular performance of the drama, with a 
wardrobe for the actors, painted scenes, and 


‘an orchestra, consisting of trumpeters, luters, 


harpers, singers, minstrels, viols, sagbuts, 
bagpipes, domeflads, rebecks and flutes. 

In the reign of Edward VI the form of 
the drama was simply that of popular drama- 
tic pageants; but now it began to assume the 
high classical cast, and the best poets of the 
land engaged in the work, which at once 
afforded their genius the broadest scope and 
the best profit for their talent. A generation 
ot dramatic poets soon sprang up. and with 
them, it may be said, the literary profession 
was born among the Anglo-Saxon people. 

Several years after the performance of 
Sackville’s tragedy at Windsor Castle—name- 
ly, in September, 1566—on the visit of 
Queen Elizabeth to Oxford, to swell the 
pomp and circumstance of her visit, another 
English play was performed before the Queen, 
in Christ Church Hall. The play was called 
“‘Palamon and Arcite.’’ Its author was 
Richard Edwards, master of the children of 
her majesty’s chapel royal, who had previous- 
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ly written the tragedy of ‘‘Damon and Pythi- 
ase 

It will be seen from these well authentica- 
ted historical facts in the revival of English 
literature that the English drama itself was 
born at the Court of Elizabeth, and not in 
the London playhouses; that the first stage 
was erected at Windsor Castle and the first 
performance of English tragedy witnessed 
there and not at the old Globe. I know not 
if this singular fact has ever been sufficiently 
dwelt upon in the works of any author on the 
history of English literature, or if it has 
been brought till now into the discussion of 
the Bacon-Shakespeare question. It may be 
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boy king, witnessed the performance of the 
tragedy written by the queen’s cousin, Sack- 
ville; most likely also Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
then Lord Keeper of. the great seal of Eng- 
land, witnessed the play of Sackville, who 
was his compeer in State affairs and a kindred 
mind as a poet and man of letters generally. 
Sir Nicholas Bacon himself was a philosopher 
and reformer as well as statesman, and he 
would naturally be interested in the birth and 
formation of the literature of his nation. 
Granting this very probable case, Francis 
Bacon himself, as a child a year old in his 
mother’s arms, may have witnessed this first 
performance of the first English tragedy; for 
Elizabeth, who, when in the Tower 
aprisoner, solaced her care and 


“MY YOUNG LORD KEEPER." 


readily seen how much that fact bears upon 
the subject; what a leading part it may be 
made to play in the controversy; and how 
much it may illuminate the Shakespearian 
literature, especially should it also have been 
the fact—whether it be ever proved or not 
that Francis Bacon wrote those Shakespearian 
plays—that ¢Aey also were born at the Court 
of Elizabeth and not at Stratford-on-Avon 
in the mythical genius of the reputed author. 

Most likely the learned mother of “My 
Young Lord Keeper,’’ who was the governess 
of Elizabeth’s beloved brother Edward, the 


relieved her captivity with the 
companionship of little children, 
was not likely to have objected to 
the presence, in his mother’s arms, 
of her ‘“‘Young Lord Keeper;’’ 
nor would his fond mother have 
felt burdened with her intellectual 
baby demi-god in her arms. Not, 
however, is this supposed for any- 
thing beyond a curious historical 
fact, that Sir Francis Bacon may 
have seen the first performance of 
the first English tragedy before 
‘‘Shakspere’’ or Ben Jonson was 
born. But carrying that curious 
fact into a later experience, and 
his witnessing of similar perfor- 
mances at Court at the age of 
seven or eight, at which age 
Mozart was a composer of music 
and Bacon a young philosopher, 
the circumstance may have had 
great weight both in the life of 
Bacon and in the creation of 
English dramatic literature, especi- 
ally in view of the great proba- 
bility that it was Francis Bacon 


who wrote the Shakespearian 
plays. At court, when he was 
petted as+-‘‘My . “Young | Lord 


Keeper’’ by the cultured queen, who was her- 
self a literary critic and a writer and trans- 
lator of verse, the boy Bacon doubtless heard 
much of dramatic art, and for his examples 
he had before him the queen’s cousin Sack- 
ville, and Sir Thomas Norton, as the two first 
English dramatists. We but historically 
note these suggestive curious facts now, in 
passing along, and shall return to them for 
their more extended application when deal- 
ing with the special subject of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy. 

It is somewhat singular that an author so- 
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masterly and thorough in his general work-as 
Monsieur Taine should not, in his History of 


English Literature, have noted these dramatic” 


authors of the Court of. Elizabeth as the first 
writers of English tragedy, and these initial 
performances at Windsor Castle and on other 
amateur stages of the Court as, at least, the 
forerunners of the English theatre. Surely 
he might have found some suggestive and in- 
teresting connection between the stage of the 
Court of Elizabeth in the inauguration of her 
reign and the stage of the old Globe in the 
culmination of her reign. The only refer- 
ence Taine makes to these early dramas is 
in the following passages: 

‘‘All the foundations of the English stage, 
ferrex and Porrex, Cambyses, Hieronymo, 
even the Pericles of Shakespeare, reach the 
same height of extravagance, magniloquence 
and horror. // 2s the first outbreak of youth. 
* -k -€ Gradually art is being formed and 
towards the close of the century it is com- 
plete. Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Ben Jonson, Webster, Massinger, Ford, Mid- 
dleton, Heywood appear together, or close 
upon each other, a new and favored genera- 
tion, flourishing largely in the soil fertilized 
by the efforts of the generation which preced- 
ed them.”’ ; 

Ah! Monsieur Taine, what significance 
there may be drawn from this admitted fact 
that this same ‘‘new and favored generation’”’ 
of the old Globe Theatre were flourishing 
largely in the sotl fertilized by the efforts of the 
generation which preceded them! 

Of the poets of the English Renaissance 
M. Taine says: 

“So in England the poets are in harmony 
with their works. Almost all are Bohemians; 
they sprung from the people [except Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, he says in a note], were 
educated, and usually studied at Oxford or 
Cambridge, but they were poor, so that their 
education contrasts with their condition. Ben 
Jonson is the step-son of a bricklayer, and 
himself a bricklayer; Marlowe is the son of a 
shoemaker; Shakespeare of a wool merchant; 
[he should have said a ‘‘woolstapler’’ in the 
old sense, not ‘‘merchant’’], Massinger of a 
servant of a noble family. ‘They live as they 
can, get into debt, write for their bread, go 
on the stage. Peele, Lodge, Marlowe, Ben 
Jonson, Shakespeare, Heywood are actors; 
most of the details which we have of their 
lives are taken from the journal of Henslowe, 
a retired pawnbroker, later a money-lender 
aiid manager of a theatre, who gives them 
work, advances money to them, receives their 
manuscripts or their wardrobes as security.’’ 

M. Taine is correct, so far as the poverty 
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of these poets is concerned; but it is not true, 
as he says, that the poets of the Renaissance 
‘‘almost all are Bohemians;’’ nor is the im- 
plication warranted that in these poets, with 
Shakespeare as the sovereign head, we have 
the re-birth of English poetry and classical 
literature generally. That re-dcrth was in 
Henry -Howard, Earl of Surrey; Sir Thomas 
Wyatt; Sir Thomas Sackville; Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, nephew of the Earl of Leicester; Ed- 
mund Spenser, connected with ancient noble 
houses and the friend of Sidney and Raleigh 
himself; and 7 z¢ was the fact that Bacon 
wrote the plays attributed to ‘“‘Shakspere,’’ as 
well as being the undisputed fact that Sack- 
ville wrote the first regular English tragedy 
performed, the Renaissance in its entirety 
centres in the Elizabethan galaxy. 


To all the grand preparation of the Eliza- 
bethan age, the birth of a learned poetic civ- 
ilization which worthily compares with the 
gorgeous Augustan age—that birth at the 
court of the Tudors, father and daughter—M. 
Taine has devoted fifty pages of his book; to 
Shakespeare and the Theatre he has devoted 
eighty pages. In those fifty pages he names 
Surrey with an example or two, giving him 
his well-defined place in history as the first 
name in the revival of English poetry; he has 
also named Sir Philip Sidney, and, of course, 
dwelt at some length on Spenser; but M. 
Taine has not so much as mentioned Sir 
Thomas Sackville, though he has touched 
Sackville’s tragedy, by reference, as one of the 
dramatic germs which fertilized the soil that 
nurtured the generation of dramatists which 
succeeded him. 

In fine, M. Taine, as so many of the ablest 
writers have done, through following the 
““Shakspere’’ zenzs_fatwus lost his proper path. 
In the subject of the Elizabethan Civilization, 
which ts the English Renaissance, M. Taine 
had a subject of the grandest scope, well 
worthy of his brilliant and masterful pen; but 
notwithstanding his many fine points of re- 
view, and nice discriminating touches on the 
characters and work of the poets, his resume’ 
of the Elizabethan period is very meagre and 
in some respects false and misleading: this is 
shown in his giving eighty pages of his book 
to the Theatre and the mimic gods of this 
Olympus who closed the century, and only 
fifty pages to the august circumstances and 
recreation going on from the ascension of 
Henry VIII to the coming of William 
‘‘Shakspere’’ from Statford-on-Avon to Lon- 
don to become the manager of a theatre. 


Returning to the intellectual giants of the 
age and court, whose work preceded the per- 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 


formances of the professional playhouse, we 
come to Edmund Spenser. 

Edmund Spenser, the author of the Faerie 
Queene, which abounds with magnificent 
compliments to Elizabeth, was born in Lon- 
don about the year 1553. He had already 
published several minor works, when, in 1590, 
he gave to the world the three first books of 
his great poem. Says a critic: 

‘Without calling Spenser the greatest of 
all poets, we may still say that his poetry is 
the most poetic of all poetry. Other poets 
are all of them something else as well as poets, 
and deal in reflection, or reasoning, or hu- 
mor, or wit, almost as largely as in the pure 
product of the imaginative faculty; his strains 
alone are poetry, and nothing but poetry. It 
is vision unrolled after vision to the sound of 
endless varying music. The shaping spirit of 
imagination, considered apart from. moral 
sensibility,—from intensity of passion on the 


one hand and grandeur of conception on the 
other,—certainly never was surpassed in like 
degree by any other writer; nor has any 
other shown.a deeper feeling of all forms of 
the beautiful; nor-have words ever been made 
by any other to embody thought with more 
wonderful art.’’ 

It was to Raleigh’s patronage that Spenser 
was indebted for an introduction to Queen 
Elizabeth, who was captivated with his poetic 
genius. Spenser’s quaint pastoral poem of 
‘Colin Clout’s Come Homes Again,” sia 
which Elizabeth is presented as the ‘‘Shep- 
herdess, Cynthia, the Lady of the Sea,’”4s 
supposed to have been prompted by Raleigh, 
to whom it is dedicated and who is the ‘‘Shep- 
herd of the Ocean’’ described in the poem. 

With Spenser, as hand-in-hand, comes Sir 
Philip Sidney, the first gentleman and hero 
of the age, as well as one of the stars which 
rose in the galaxy of poets of the Elizabethan 
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period. Sir Philip Sidney was the nephew 
of the Earl of Leicester, and his sister was 
the wife of Catherine Parr’s nephew, Henry, 
earl of Pembroke. Sidney was the ornament 
of Elizabeth’s Court and at one time her cup- 
bearer. His ‘‘Arcadia’’ has ranked him high 
among the poets of that age; and his heroic 
death in the wars of the Netherlands is famil- 
jar to every English reader. Had he not thus 
early in glory fallen, Sir Philip Sidney would 
doubtless have reached still higher fame 
among the classic writers of the Elizabethan 
period. 

We close the galaxy of Elizabeth’s Court 
with Sir Walter Raleigh, leaving Francis Ba- 
con for special review in the Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy of continued papers. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was born in 1552, about 
three miles from Exmouth at Hayes Farm, 
East Budleigh, in Devonshire. He was edu- 
cated at Oriel College, Oxford, which he left 
in 1569, when under eighteen years of age, 
to join the company of a hundred gentlemen 
volunteers, raised by his kinsman, Henry 
Champernowne, with Queen Elizabeth’s ap- 
proval, to help the Protestants in the French 
civil war under the Prince de Conde and Ad- 
miral Coligny. He also took part in a simi- 
lar contest in the Netherlands. After his 
return to England through the powerful pat- 
ronage of Elizabeth’s old governess, Kate 
Ashley, who was aunt to Ralelgh’s half brother, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the celebrated navi- 
gator, the young adventurous Raleigh obtain- 
ed considerable preferment and an important 
command in Ireland, and on his return again 
to England he soon became one of. the 
Queen’s favorites—lover, courtier. His bold 
initial passage of love-making to his Queen, 
when he made of his new plush cloak a mat 
for her royal feet, is familiar to every reader 
of English history, as also his writing on the 
window pane with the point of a diamond, 


“Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall;"’ 


and Elizabeth, who had observed the act of 
writing intended for her eye, wrote with her 
own hand an oracular line of advice under 
his sentence: 


“Tf thy heart fails thee, do not climb at all.” 


But what need to ‘dwell on Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s life? He is known to all readers as 
hero, scholar, statesman, historian, who flour- 
ished in the reign of Elizabeth and James, 
and whose execution, permitted by the Stuart, 
is one of the foulest blots on the page of his- 
tory; but the lustre of whose name is yet un- 
faded. He is introduced here also as a prin- 
cipal personage in the controversy under 
review, being often named with Bacon as one 
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of the probable authors of the Shakespearian 
plays. The theory of Miss Delia Bacon, who 


“started the controversy, was that the Shake- 


spearian plays were the joint work of a club, 
or junta, of Elizabethan courtiers and 
scholars, principal among whom were Bacon 
and Raleigh. Others have since held the 
same view; and this has become one of the 
‘‘views’’ of the case; while Judge Holmes 
and his class favor the Baconian theory pure 
and simple. But let the special matter of the 
controversy stand, or be settled as it may, 
Sir Walter Raleigh remains one of the fore- 
most architects of the Elizabethan Age. 

We have thus reviewed the period of the 
Renaissance from the commencement of the 
reign of Henry VIII., and behold the super- 
structure of the Elizabethan Civilization 
reared; and all this had been essentially the 
same had William Shakespeare never written 
a play, or the plays never been published 
which are attributed to his name; though it is 
abundantly true that English dramatic litera- 
ture, thought and life, have been infinitely 
spurred and enriched. by those almost super- 
human works. But when the Shakespeare af- 
firmation is made to signify what Emerson 
says of him, that he was ‘‘the founder of an- 
other dynasty, which alone will cause the 
Tudor dynasty to be remembered,”’ it must 
be met with the blandest denial. 

This brief general review of the age of the 
Renaissance—brief for so vast a subject— 
brings the reader to the resolution of the 
special question of this paper: ‘“The birth- 
of the English Civilization; was it at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon or at the Court of the Tu- 
dors?”’ 

With the reader I leave the question to pur- 
sue it in a second paper in its special form of 
the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, and with 
it the following pregnant passages from Ben 
Jonson and Sir Tobie Matthew which are like 
an epitome of the Renaissance itself, and 
which give a shaping of the conclusion on 
Bacon as the supreme mind of the Elizabeth- 
an Age. First is Sir Tobie Matthew’s descrip- 
tion of Bacon taken from his ‘‘Address to the 
Reader’’ which was prefixed to his printed 
collection of Letters. He wrote: 

‘‘We have also rare composition of minds 
amongst us, which look so many fair ways at 
once that I doubt it will go near to pose any 
other nation of Europe to muster out in any 
age four men, who, in so many respects, 
should excel four such as we are able to show 
—Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, Sir 
Philip Sidney and Sir Francis Bacon; for 
they were all a kind of monsters in their sev- 
eral ways. 
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judgment upon all the great wits and 
| learned men of his time, not only. 
selects the Lord Chancellor Bacon 
for the same comparison’’ which he 
formerly applied to the author ot the 
plays, ‘‘but omits to make any men- 
tion at all of William Shakespeare!’’ 
Of Bacon Ben Jonson thus records: 

“Yet there happened in my time 
one noble speaker, who was full 
of gravity in his speaking. His 
language, where he could spare or 
pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. 
No man ever spake more neatly, 
more pressly, more weightily, or suf- 
fered less emptiness, less idleness, in 
what he uttered. No member of 
his speech but consisted of his own 
graces. His hearers could not 
cough or look aside from him with- 
out loss. He commanded when he 
spoke, and had his judges angry and 
pleased at his discretion. No man 
had their affections more in _ his 
power. ‘The fear of every man who 
heard him was, lest he should make 
an end. 

“Cicero is said to be the only wit 
that the people of Rome had equalled 


BACON AS THE 


PHILOSOPHER. 


“The fourth was a creature of incompara- 
ble abilities of mind, of a sharp and catching 
apprehension, large and faithful memory, 
plentiful and sprouting invention, deep and 
solid judgment for as much as might concern 
the understanding part:—a man so rare in 
knowledge, of so many several kinds, indued 
with the facility and felicity of expressing it 
all, in so elegant, significant, so abundant and 
yet so choice and ravishing a way of words, 
of metaphors, and allusions, as perhaps the 
world has not seen since it was a world. 


‘‘T know this may seem a great hyperbole 
and strange kind of riotous excess of speech; 
but the best means of putting me to shame 
will be for you to place any man of yours by 
this of mine. And in the meantime this lit- 
tle makes a shift to show that the Genius of 
England is stillnot only eminent, but predom- 
inant, for the assembling great variety of those 
rare parts in some single man which used to 
be incompatible anywhere else.’”’ 


Ben Jonson, long after he wrote his poetic 
eulogy of Shakespeare, and when, as Judge 
Holmes pointedly puts it, ‘‘he is deliber- 
ately setting down in plain prose his critical 


to their empire. Jngenium par , 
imperto. We have had many, 


and in their several ages (to take 


in but the former se@culum) Sir 
Thomas More, the elder Wyatt, Henry 
Earl of Surrey, Chaloner, Smith, Eliot, 


B. Gardner, were for their times admir- 
able; and the more because they began 
eloquence with us. Sir Nicholas Bacon was 
singular, and almost alone, in the beginning 
of Elizabeth’s time. Sir Philip Sidney and 
Mr. Hooker (in different matter) grew mas- 
ters of wit and language, and in whom all 
vigor of invention and strength of judgment 
met. ‘The Earl of Essex, noble and high, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, not to be contemned, 
either for judgment-or style. Sir Henry Sa- 
ville, grave and truly lettered; Sir Edwin 
Sandys, excellent in both; Lord Egerton, a 
grave and great orator, and best when he was 
provoked. Lut his learned and able (but un- 
Jortunate) successor is he, thathath filled up all 
numbers, and performed thatin our own tongue, 
which may be compared and preferred either to 
mmsolent Greece or haughty Rome. In short, 
within his view, and about his time, were all 
the wits born that could honor a language, 
or help study. Now things daily fall: wits 
grow downward, and eloquence grows back- 
ward: so that he may be named, and stand as - 
the mark and acme of our language.”’ 


a 


THE FLORA OF UTAH 


The inference drawn by the. Baconian side 
of the Bacon-Shakespeare discussion is that 
both the poetic eulogy of Ben Jonson and this 
on the Lord Chancellor Bacon are really written 
of the same person, and hence their remarkable 
resemblance; that Ben Jonson knew Shake- 
speare as Bacon’s ‘‘mask,’’ as also did Sir 
Tobie Matthew. For further conclusions on 
that line the curious public wait the publica- 
tion of Mr. Donnelly’s book, in which the 
Baconian cipher gives the circumstantial nar- 
rative of Bacon himself relative to his author- 
ship of the plays, and the fact that ‘‘Shake- 
speare’’ was his mask. But apart from any 
such discovery as the cipher, and the further 
controversy that it will occasion, rather than 
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settle the existing one, it is certain that Ben Jon- 
son and Bacon were co-workers, and it is very 
easy.and not inconsistent with the whole his- 
tory of dramatic authors and managers to be- 
lieve that some relationship existed between 
Bacon and ‘‘Shakspere’’ which will counter- 
part that £own to have existed between Ba- 
con and Jonson. The investigation will 
probably lead to the proof that the court and 
playhouse were secretly related in the crea- 
tion of English dramatic literature; that the 
wits of the age, both of the court and the 
playhouse, were co-laborers; which view I will 
elaborate in my second paper: ‘‘ Zhe Court 
and the Playhouse of Shakespeare’ s Times.’ 
LE. W. Tulhdge. 
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THE FLORA OF U'EAH. 


BY PROF. MARCUS E. JONES. 


THE peculiar and varied flora of Utah has 
long attracted the attention of tourists and 
scientists. It differs from that of the Eastern 
States not only in the species* of plants, but 
still more remarkably in the scarcity of in- 
dividuals. The flora of Iowa, for example, 
contains nine hundred species of flowering 
plants, while that of Utah has over twenty- 
three hundred. But Iowa has far more vege- 
tation than Utah. An acre in Iowa contains 
ten times as many plants as an acre in Utah, 
but in the former there are only a few species 
and multitudes of individuals, while in the 
latter there are over twice as many species 
and only a few individuals. This is the rea- 
son for the richness of the flora of Utah and 
the scarcity of vegetation. 

The flora of a region is governed by the 
seasons, the amount of moisture, the altitude 
above the sea, the drainage, the exposure, and 
the geological history, as well as the character 
of the soil. All these elements come into play 
in Utah. 

In recent geological times much of west- 
ern Ut&h was covered with a fresh water lake, 
and the land possessed a mantle of snow, 
during most of the year, as far down as Ari- 


The word species is used in the same sense as people 
generally use the words £ivd and variety, and is to be 
preferred to either, since it always has the same meaning 
while the others do not. The species Artemisia triden- 
tata, “sagebrush,” always means that plant alone, while 
the word “‘sagebrush”’ is applied to at least fifteen differ- 
ent species of Artemisia. 


zona, and even beyond into Mexico. The 
vegetation was, therefore, exclusively alpine, 
such as now girdles the world in the Arctic 
Zone. During the very short but hot sum- 
mers the immense masses of snow melted 
away rapidly, saturating the soil, producing 
rivulets around every rock and down every 
slope, all going to swell the roaring torrents 
which scored out the canyons or poured from 
beneath the majestic glaciers as the icebergs 
broke away, floating off grandly upon the 
bosom of the inland sea. Dangling in the 
torrents and sparkling with spray grew mul- 
titudes of mosses. On the water’s edge were 
grasses and sedges with a profusion of snow, 
white Zrolins and Caltha, creeping willows 
and fringed Parnassias. From the rocks in 
tufts grew the alpine bladder fern and bunches 
of Parry’s Primuda with its masses of superb 
velvety purple flowers. Peeping out from 
under the snow banks grew the nodding A774 
iHaria, the yellow ‘‘Adder’s tongue’’ and 
buttercups, the purple ZZ7/odiwm and scarlet 
Dicentra,; while on the higher slopes, close to 
perpetual snow, were the blue-starred forget- 
me-nots, with the hoar-frost still clinging to 
the beautiful flowers which were set in masses 
of moss-like leaves. Near by were the woolly 
Actinellas a span high with great golden flow- 
ers, four inches across, covering all the rest of 
the plant. 

There were on the meadows multitudes of 
clovers, asters, fleabanes, hair-bells, five-fing- 
ers, spring beauties, saxifrages, anemones, 
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cresses, Senecios, phloxes, gentians, Wirtensias, 
sedges, grasses, mosses and lichens. 

The subalpine flora is here classed with the 
alpine. ‘These plants were distributed every- 
where throughout the lofty mountains, from 
the Wasatch to the Sierras, and, doubtless, 
were governed by the same causes as the 
alpine flora. 

As the climate of Utah grew milder the 
limit of perpetual snow rose higher and high- 
er on the mountains, and the snow disap- 
peared from the lower valleys except in win- 
ter. The winters became much shorter and 
milder, and thus the vegetation adapted to 
the colder climate stretched out and up over 
the newly-exposed soil, and died out on the 
warmer lands below. ~The alpine flora kept 
pace with the constantly receding snow, not 
only northward through the valleys, but also 
up every hill and mountain, till now it has 
reached the summits of the loftiest peaks in 
Utah, having disappeared entirely from the 
mountains and valleys below, and it is only a 
a question of time when this beautiful and 
unique flora will be gone completely. 

Thus we see the explanation of the strangest 
feature of the Utah flora; namely, the lofty 
peaks, hundreds of miles apart, separated by 
hot deserts and alkaline flats, have the same 
flora, and that flora is identical with the one 
which prevails in the Arctic Zone at the pres- 
ent time. 

Close upon the heels of the northward-moy- 
ing subalpine flora came the vast army of the 
mountain plants, swarming from their home 
in Mexico, in an almost unbroken line from the 
Wasatch to the Sierras, mounting over the rim of 
the basin with little difficulty, sweeping along 
the parallel valleys and ascending the mount- 
ains, unobstructed by immigrants from the east 
or west. 

This transformation did not occur in a day; 
it took ages; but the slow-moving climate 
kept its course and extinguished all vegetation 
which could not adapt itself to the increasing 


warmth; while plants in the far south, fitted’ 


to the milder climate, naturally spread over 
the congenial soil, possessing the home of the 
ancient flora. No doubt the mountain flora 
once filled every valley with forests of maples, 
birches, willows and aspens, and clothed 
every hill with dense black masses of pines, 
spruces and firs. 

Then the great lake was as large as Lake 
Huron, was brimming full with pure fresh 
water a thousand feet deep, teeming with fish, 
covered with waterfowl, and sending its sur- 
plus water in a large, deep, but gentle, river 
to swell the great Columbia in its onward 
march to the ocean. ‘The grandeur of this 
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great sea, with its icebergs, its tremendous 
waves, its great rivers, all set in a border of 
dense black forests and lit up by long chains 
of lofty mountains, glistening almost to their 
bases with perpetual snow, can hardly be des- 
cribed or imagined. The country teemed with 
deer, elk, buffalo, mountain sheep, bear, foxes, 
wolves, birds and multitudes of other ani- 
mals. The beautiful columbine, the pride of 
Utah, with its white, pink and lavender blos- 
soms grew on every hill; the blue foxglove 
and larkspur in every valley. The whole of 
the open country was carpeted with a luxuri- 
ant growth of grass. Ferns abounded every- 
where, and even the streams were full of 
sedges. 

The climatic changes still swept on, cycle 
after cycle. There were periods when the 
snow crept far down the slopes and into the 
valleys, and periods when it receded far up 
the mountains; but at the end of every cycle 
it was found to be steadily disappearing; and 
so the forests gradually climbed the mountains, 
opening out in the valleys below into mag- 
nificent parks covered with luxuriant grass, 
decked with multitudes of beautiful flowers, 
and enriched by clumps of firs and scattered 
pines and groves of deciduous trees. 

Slowly a great change came over the beau- 
tiful land. The river, the outlet of the lake, 
had gradually worn down its limestone bed to 
a depth of nearly four hundred feet; and 
drained vast areas; and now the great warmth 
of the climate parched the land, dried up the 
little streams and contracted the large rivers 
till the water of the lake no longer flowed 
from the outlet, and the mineral matters in 
the waters increased as the lake dried away, till 
the fish all died. The snow disappeared from 
the lofty mountains; the forests climbed far 
up the slopes and faded away in the valleys, 
leaving only cottonwoods and_ willows 
sprinkled along the streams. Most of the 
grasses and flowers perished or climbed high- 
er to eke out a precarious existence in the 
mountain valleys and among the rugged rocks. 
Scattered clumps of fescue grass, wild wheat 
and Pea took their places in the valleys below, 
coming in with the millions of sagebrush, 
greasewood and rabbit bushes which now 
cover the whole country with a mantle of 
grey, relieved in the fall by masses of gold- 
en flowers. In the meantime the great lake 
had shrunken to nearly a tenth of its former 
size, leaving exposed thousands of square 
miles of valleys and plains saturated. with 
alkali. No ordinary plants could grow on 
such a soil. 

A new element now affects the distribution 
of the flora of Utah—the element of barriers. 
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That part of Utah west of the Wasatch 
Mountains belongs to the great basin which 
extends from southern Idaho to Kanarrah on 
che south, and from the Wasatch to the 
Sierras on the west. This is a vast region 
with the drainage all flowing from the rim to 
che center, and without an outlet. The lofty 


Wasatch made a powerful barrier on the east, 


und the Sierras on the west. ‘The lower rim 
on the south was less formidable. To the 
1orth was the retreating alpine flora. In ad- 
dition, the great basin is traversed by many 
parallel ranges of mountains running north 
und south, which prevent the rapid distribu- 
‘tion of plants from the east and west, but fur- 
nish easy access from the south. ‘The south- 
srn rim had a cool climate, and as the plants 
udapted to growing on the parched plains 
ould not exist on the rim, so they could not 
yet over it or the higher barriers on the east 
und west, unless they had seeds with wings 
dike the maple, ash, etc.) or tufts of hairs 
like the thistle) to be carried over the bar- 
tiers by the wind, or were armed with hooked 
hairs, gum, etc., to make them stick to the 
qair of animals, or were seeds of fruits eaten 
dy animals and so carried over the barriers 
nto the basin. 
There is a remarkable number of such 
plants existing upon the dry foothills and alka- 
ine plains of the basin. The barriers, 
Joubtless, caused the low valleys to be desti- 
ute of vegetation for centuries, and brought 
ubout the appearance of, a peculiar flora 
nere.* There are nearly two hundred species 
»f plants found only in the great basin, and 
what few emigrants there are from the east 
und west are mostly confined to the Wasatch 
und the Sierras. ‘The flora of eastern Utah 
s ike that of Colorado, and that in southern 
Utah, south of the rim, is that of Arizona. 
The lofty mountain chains, the alkaline 
lats, the streams and lakes, the dry foothills, 
ind sandy plains, some very cold and some 
ery hot with all the differences of soil and 
ainfall, and their isolation, make this Ter- 
‘itory one of strange contrasts. The traveler 
n southern Utah, in February and March, 
vorn out by the chilly winds and snow, 
‘eaches Kanarrah where the wind is terrific 
ind the cold intense, and no sign of Spring 
s visible; and in half a day’s drive he passes 
lown into ‘‘Dixie’’ land where the fruit. trees 
ire in bloom, the birds are singing merrily, 
nd the bright sunshine is everywhere. ‘This 
° 


The climatic changes, causing such changes in 
he flora, may have produced all the changes, noted 
bove, more than once, as the lake has almost dried up 
nd then discharged from its outlet at least twice since 
he glacial age. 
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is the land of figs and cotton. Half a day’s 
drive further and you are in the midst of the 
weird ywcecas (called ‘‘joshuas’’) and gigantic 
cactus, where many a man has perished with 
thirst. 

Leaving Salt Lake in May, when the foot- 
hills are covered with brilliant flowers, when 
strawberries and currants are ripening in the 
bright sunlight, and all the trees are decked 
with their finest colors, you go ten miles 
up the canyons, passing over snowslide after 
snowslide, till a little farther on you reach the 
mountain tops where the snow is still eight 
to ten feet deep, and there is no sign of 
Spring. Two months later, when all the 
flowers are gone in the valley, and the hills 
are parched and brown, you will find the 
mountains perfectly gorgeous with myriads of 
columbines, larkspurs, paintedcups, clematis, 
asters, lupines, composite of many kinds, 
ferns, etc., and cool babbling brooks are on 
every hand ; while within sight of the mount- 
ain tops to the south-west are regions so dry 
that even the lizards perish with heat and 
thirst. 

The present flora of Utah is represented 
by one hundred and forty-five species of 
alpine; plants subalpine plants one hundred 
and thirteen. The mountain plants, exclusive 
of the alpine and subalpine, are 878, and 
are remarkable for their many beautiful flow- 
ers, which make the mountain-sides and _ val- 
leys perfect gardens in the summer time. 
The dry foothills have 597 species. Many of 
these are deep-rooted perennials, or annuals, 
which send up their beautiful flowers in spring 
and disappear entirely in the summer, leaving 
the grey sage-brush to appear as the only vege- 
tation. The dry, sandy plains have 767 species. 
Most of these are annuals, which make these 
wastes bloom like the rose in April and May, 
and then ripen and blowaway. ‘The alkaline 
plants are 10g and nearly all belong to the 
beet family (Chenopodiaceae). The meadow 
plants are 157; those growing in moist val- 
leys are 110. The water plants are r1o. 

The timber trees are 20. ‘Those used for 
fuel are 124. Plants introduced from Europe 
by the Mormons are 69. ‘Those having beau- 
tiful flowers are 1018. ‘The forage plants are 
319. ‘Those whose seeds or fruit are eaten by 
men are 97. ‘Those used for other economic 
purposes are 63. There are 23 species of 
ferns, and 56 cactuses. 

Utah has tog out of a possible 140 fami- 
lies of plants. The genera are 706, and the 
total species are 2570. The fungz, lichens 
and lower orders have not been thoroughly 
worked up, but 45 species of lichens and 106 

_fungi are known, of which 80 prey upon liv- 
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ing leaves. If these orders were carefully 
worked up, the total known flora would ex- 
ceed 3,000 species. : 

The largest families of plants are the Cress 
(Crucifere), 9° species ; the Pea (Legumino- 
s@), 166 species; the Rose (Rosacee), 70 spec- 
ies; the Sunflower (Composite), 454 species; 
the Phlox ibaa’ 70 species; the 
Figwort (Scrophulariaceé), 89 species; the 
Buc kwheat (Polygonacee), 86 species; the 
Sedge (Cyperacee), 79 species; the grasses 
ee 206 species, and the Funzg7, 106 
species. All these families except the first 
three are large everywhere. The Composite 
compose fully one-sixth of the whole phaner- 
ogamous plants of the world, and are therefore 
not as fully represented in our region as they 
should be, but the families that are represent- 
ed here more than elsewhere, and so give a 
peculiar character to our flora, are (besides the 
first three already mentioned) the Leaper 
(Capparidacee), Loasa (Loasacee), Cactus 
(Cactacee), Primrose (Onagracee), Borage 
(Boraginacee), Potato (Solanacee), Beet 
( Chenopodiacee), Spurge (Luphorbiacee), and 
the genera Milk Vetch (Astaragalus), Five- 
Finger (Potentilla), Yampa (Peucedanum), 
Bedstraw (Gahum) Gila, Phacelia, and 
Pentstemon. 

The higher mountains of Utah are now so 
diversified in soil, moisture, exposure and al- 
titude that the flora is very extensive. It 
contains all the timber forests, these being 
almost exclusively evergreens. The grasses 
and sedges are chiefly perennials and very 
abundant; they are the main resource of the 
stockmen. The mountains, from 7,000 to 
12,000 feet altitude, are as rich in beautiful 
plants as any on the continent. The red, 
purple, and white painted-cups ( Cast//eca), the 
purple willow-herbs (4f7lob:um), Pentstemons, 
Monardellas, and Clematis, the blue lupines, 
larkspurs and aconites, and the magnificent 
white columbines, color the mountain sides 
for miles. In wet places abound the lark- 
spurs, aconites, white and purple geraniums, 
yellow Geums, blue gentians, white and scar- 
let Gzhas, and blue Mertensias. On the 
higher points and rocky slopes’ grow masses 
of splendid yellow J/vescas, and LEvrtogonums 
of yellow, cream and purple, scarlet Zawsch- 
nerias, multitudes of goldenrods, purple ast- 
ers, fleabanes (7igeron), and roses. Along 
the creeks are scarlet monkey flowers (AZmu- 
lus), yellow Senecios and Arnicas, asters, flea- 
banes, five-fingers, and delicate saxifrages: 
There is an abundance of serviceberries, 
gooseberries, and cherries, and in places 
strawberries, raspberries, elderberries, and 
Oregon grapes. _ From the crevices of the 
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rocks peep many ferns, purple //ewcheras, 
the moss-like Sferwa, saxifrages, Sedums, ast- 
ers, phlox, Glas, Pentstemons, etc. The 
rounded summits of the lofty peaks and the 
meadows immediately below are carpeted 
with multitudes of grasses and alpine flowers 
of every conceivable hue. 

The characteristic plants of the foothills 
are shrubs two to four feet high; on the 
higher parts the scrub-oak prevails; lower 
down the grey sagebrush (47¢emisea), grease- 
wood (&igelovia); and green rabbit—bush 
(Gutierrexa) abound. Growing beneath 
these bushes are many interesting and pretty 
annuals or deep-rooted perennials, which 
cover the foothills with a blush of beauty in 
April and May. Among them are many 
delicate and pretty Gzias, blue larkspurs, 
violets blue and yellow, yellow Aschscholtzias, 
blue, purple and white lupines, purple As¢rag- 
alus, white, yellow and purple Peucedanums, 
pink, white and yellow primroses, Penf- 
stemons, Phacelias, Eriogonums in endless 
variety, wild onions, and lovely segos (Cal- 
chortus). 

The dry valleys and sandy plains contain 
far less sagebrush and more greasewood and 
rabbit-bush, the prevailing shrub being the 
thorny white sage (Atriplex). The winter- 
bat (Zurota), a low shrub with woolly fruit, 
also prevails and is highly valued by stock- 
men. ‘The flora of these regions is still more 
evanescent, being composed chiefly of annu- 
als, among them delicate Gildas, Phacelas, 
Lschscholtzias, Composite, and a few -deep- 
rooted perennials like phlox, Peucedanum, 
etc. All these ripen in a few weeks, dry 
up’and blow away, leaving no trace be- 
hind. 

In the southern part of the Territory, the 
sandy plains and dryest hills are the home 
of those strange vegetable forms, the Cact 
acee@, whose grotesque shapes, terrible spines, 
and beautiful flowers are the delight and the 
sorrow of the unwary. The prickly pears 
with their flat, leaf-like stems and edible 
fruits are abundant and varied. The Mam- 
millartas are small balls covered with tub- 
ercles; each tubercle is armed with a rosette 
of needle-like spines; from between the tub- 
ercles arise the most beautiful and delicate 
bell-shaped flowers existing in the West. The 
center is often a deep crimson, shading imper- 
ceptibly to the palest flesh- color at the tip of 
the deeply fringed petals. They open only 
in bright sunshine, and close at night and at 
the approach of a storm. The bushel cactus 
(Cereus) grows in dense, rounded masses, 
often with a hundred stems in a bunch; out 
of each stem arise several .blood-red flowers 
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several incl.s long, which never close, and 
which often are so many as to make the whole 
bunch a mass of bloom. ‘The barrel cactus 
(£chinocactus) is still another form. It is 
perfectly round, about a foot in diameter, and 
from one to four feet high, without a leaf or 
stem. Vertical or spiral ridges of spines run 
the whole length of the plant about an inch 
apart. The larger spines are corrugated. like 
a ram’s horn, and are generally hooked. 
‘These plants often look like a man standing 
out on the desert. The flowers are beautiful 
but less showy than the Mammirllarias. The 
most striking is the giant cactus (Cereus). 
It resembles the barrel cactus, but is often 
thirty feet high. These strange sentinels give 
a weird appearance to the landscape. Anoth- 
er still more unique plant is the ‘‘Joshua’’ 
(Yucca brevifolia), a tree often a foot in di- 
ameter and twenty feet high, branching at all 
sorts of angles; the tips of the branches are 
covered with a swab of bristling, sword-like 
leaves a foot long and as sharp as a thorn; 
from the center of these leaves arises a stalk 
two to four feet long covered with many 
nodding, wax-like flowers, the whole bunch 
often weighing fifty pounds. The number of 
plants existing on the southern rim of the 
basin is large, being eight hundred and forty- 
Six. 

The flora of the alkaline plains and marshes 
is very limited in species, but extensive in the 
number of individuals. Most of the species 
belong to the beet family, the prominent 
genus being Az7plex,—some of the species 
are shrubs and some are herbs; all are gray 
and more or less covered with scurfy meal. 
Other members of this family with round 
fleshy green leaves are Sarcobatus, a very 
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Wax fat if you can, but beware how you 
kick like Jeshurun. Increase of wealth re- 
quires a more than corresponding increase of 
wisdom. We are mortal in due degree with 
the extent of surface which we expose to the 
archer. A vast territory implies correspond- 
ing difficulty of defence. Our mail should ex- 
pand with our bulk. He is never so much in 
danger as he who feels himself entirely safe ; 
never so liable to overthrow as when he has 
reached the utmost heights of human cleva- 
tion. As Paul wisely warns us: ‘Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.”’? Prosperity is the close neighbor of 

humility, which is never friendly to the vast- 
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abundant thorny shrub; Sprrostachys, a thorn- 
less, half woody shrub growing in~ dense 
buhches; Scoberva, a very low and somewhat 
hairy perennial, Se/cornia an annual, and 
many species of Sweda, mostly annuals with 
flat leaves. 

The. most important of the other alkaline 
plants is the salt grass. This has thick, 
woody roots which run for many feet just 
under the surface and send up tufts of stiff, 
wiry leaves and stems a few inches high. It 
spreads with great rapidity and soon reclaims 
ground abandoned by the salt water. It 
spreads over sand dunes,~ preventing the 
shifting of the sand; and on the borders of 
Great Salt Lake it follows the oscillations of 
the water so closely that when it rises it over- 
whelms the grass, preserving it perfectly, and 
causes the uninitiated, who sometimes pull 
it up from the bottom, to wonder what plant 
can grow in the brine of Great Salt Lake. 


If Utah has had such a luxuriant flora in | 
times past, and now possesses so many beau- 
tiful and useful plants where there is sufficient 
moisture to support them, what is to hinder 
its becoming a paradise again? Nothing but 
water. The soil is rich and the climate is 
magnificent —unexcelled in this country. 
The canyons supply much water, and have 
wrought great changes in the appearance of 
many valleys. ‘There is scarcely an alkaline 
flat or plain in Utah that does not have a 
natural reservoir beneath it of sweet water, 
ready to flow the moment it is tapped. ‘The 
time is not far off when the bed of the an- 
cient lake from one end of Utah to the other 
will be covered with waving grain and groves 
of thrifty fruit trees. 
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ness which covers its lowliness with shade. It 
must never be forgotten that the greatness 
which compels the respect of inferiority pro- 
vokes its evil passions also; and the humble- 
ness which envies is near akin to the hostil- 
ity which never foregoes an opportunity to 
destroy. We should never forget in our 
power and prosperity, that no sunshine can 
ward off slander; no wealth protect against 
fire and lightning; no luxury secure health ; 
no authority bring repose. That we should 
acquire power is perhaps a duty; but to re- 
sign ourselves to its loss and prepare against 
it is something more—it is a virtue. 
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SCHUYLER COLFAX’S JOURNEY FROM THE MISSOURI 


RIVER TO CALIFORNIA, IN 1865. 


(FROM HIS 


We have the privilege to peruse and _pre- 
sent to our readers, by the kindness of Col- 
onel O. J: Hollister, the diary of the Hon. 
Schuyler Colfax, written by himself, contain- 
ing notes and observations made during his 
journey in the early times, from Atchison, 
Kansas, to Colorado, Utah, . Nevada and 
California, when the mining interests of these 
several localities were being developed. His 
journey was by coach, stage and government 
teams, in company with several distinguished 
gentlemen. Very little passed his sight unno- 
ticed ; and he made interesting inquiries about 
everything one could desire in every locality. 
His diary will be read with deep interest by 
the younger generation; because it shows 
under what difficulties the early settlers trav- 
eled, settled and existed; the discoveries and 
developments of mines; the danger to life 
and property by the Indians, and the losses 
sustained by settlers; the Overland Stage 
Company, and the indomitable energy, perse- 
verance and pluck of the great old frontiers 
and plainsman, Ben Holliday. 

The depredations committed by the Indi- 
ans in those times were enormous; and their 
cunning cruelty and treachery appalling. The 
loss by their depredations and murders can 
nevcr be estimated this side of eternity. 

Few persons can realize the obstacles that 
lay in the way of such men as Holliday while 
accommodating the entire Western country, 
lying between the Missouri River and Pacific 
Sea, directly, as well as the whole nation in- 
directly, aided, parsimoniously and grudging- 
ly, by the government. 

For so short a space of time, on a long and 
dangerous journey of 2,000 miles, and travel- 
ing so rapidly, never, we think, was so much 
gathered up in interesting items by any man 
as by Mr. Colfax; and had he been spared 
to work up his jottings he would have 
made a most interesting and valuable volume. 
Nothing seems to have escaped his eye, as 
those who lived here in those times know 
well; and though he may have been mistaken 
in a few things—and they are very few—yet 
his insight and foresight give great value to 
his observations on men and things. It is 
pleasant to note that he carried a cheerful 
and generous spirit with keen eyes wherever he 
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went. His diary has a value as history that 
will be referred to often hereafter by histor- 
ians and writers, and its accuracy and far- 
seeing can be relied upon, generally, though 
taken on a flying visit. 

We have to thank much the hardy pioneers 
of the West, and the men who made it pos- 
sible to follow with railroads, telegraphs and 
telephones which are now aggrandizing to 
their companies untold wealth with ease, in 
peace and safety. Men like Ben Holliday 
deserve all praise and honor; and the Pony 
Express riders also, who carried their lives in 
their hands. 

In this number we give Mr. Colfax’s diary 
from Atchison, Kansas, to Virginia Dale in the 
Black Hills. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS, 
Monday, May 22, 1865. 

GOVERNOR Bross, Mr. Bowles and I ar- 
rived here Sabbath morning, and put up at 
the Massasoit House. Planned our journey 
from this city to the Pacific Coast, taking 
into account the distance, line of stations 
and cities on the way. 

Atchison is a city of 8,000 inhabitants, 
beautifully located on the Missouri River, and 
one of the great outfitting points for trains 
on the frontier. When first settled it was a - 
Border Ruffian town, named after one of the 
Missouri chiefs. Stringfellow, one of -the 
Kansas magnates of the early times, was chief 
proprietor. Finally Mr. Pomeroy. now Sen- 
ator, bought an interest in the town, and 
resides here. He built at the time a store 
and a gristmill, as agent of the N. E. Emi- 
grant Aid Society, and sawmills on the 
streams back of it, attracting hither by them 
a Free State population. And the city now 
shows evident marks of growth and progress. 
Tons on tons of machinery for the mining 


‘regions lie on the levee here to be taken 


West to the mines by trains; and besides the 


Daily Overland Stage Line starting here, Mr. 
‘Butterfield, with capitalists East, is organiz- 


ing a freight line to Denver and Salt Lake 
City by Smoky Hill Fork route, which is 
straighter and nearer than the Platte River to 
Denver, by which the stages go, or the Inde- 
pendence route to Salt Lake. 
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The Overland Stage Line has about 1,000 
horses for their line to Salt Lake, 1,250 miles, 
nearly a horse per mile, and stations about 
every ten or fifteen miles. They have been 
burned out at various points along the line, 
by Indians three times, and are again suffer- 
ing in this way. But Ben Holliday’s indomit- 

_able energy keeps the line going. Last sum- 
mer, I am told here, he lost nearly half a 
million by Indian ravages. 

Mayor J. A. Martin, who’ was Colonel of 
the Kansas Eighth for three years, is post- 
master, editor of the Kansas Champion, and 
mayor of the city; he with Judge Horton took 
us out riding Saturday evening to see the 
environs of the city. Yesterday morning we 
went to the Congregational Church with Dr. 
Buddington, and found it a spacious, hand- 
somely furnished church, with an organ, a 
choir and a large congregation. We dined 
with Captain Fairchild, Ex-Mayor of Atchi- 
son, and found there Mayor Martin, Judge 
Kingman, former supreme judge of Kansas, 
and Judge Horton. We took tea with Mr. 
D. Butterfield, of the new freight line, and 
were very hospitably entertained; and from 
the telegraph operator here, Mr. Cooke, we 
received many courtesies and favors. 

The Indians on the plains are again on the 
war-path. A party of 500 of them a few 
days ago attacked the station at Three Cross- 
ings on Sweetwater, on the old line to Salt 
Lake, near the South Pass; and another party 
this side of Fort Kearney, where no danger 
had been apprehended, attacked a squad of 
eighteen soldiers going thither from Leaven- 
worth wxarmed, killing seven and wounding 
the rest. Twenty-five of them, also, attacked 
the stage due here Saturday noon, and the 
passengers fought and ran seven miles, all 
getting off safely. The stage arrived Sunday 
morning, twenty hours late. I had a talk 
with the passengers, ladies and men, about it. 

The men got on the top of the stage with 
their rifles, firing at the enemy who sur- 
rounded them in single file. Only one of 
the Indians had a rifle, one a revolver, and 
the others arrows. They tried to shoot the 
horses, but failed. Mrs. Fillmore, of Denver, 
one of the passengers, witnessed the whole 
fight, and said if she was a man, she would 
like to see and participate in another. 

Very singularly, the Indians scalped but 
one of the soldiers they wounded. ‘They 
showed one of them the picture of a stage in 
a ‘memorandum book, and subsequently at- 
tacked this stage bound down, leaving the 
up-bound stage unattacked. They doubtless 
expected to find bullion on it from Denver, if 
they captured it, but there was none. 
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_The stage came in this morning, reporting 
all quiet all the way through, and bringing 
California papers, twenty-three days from 
Sacramento. The telegraph is working from 
here to-day direct to Salt Lake, showing that 
it is up and unharmed the whole distance. 

General Connor, who commands in this 
department and whom every one here realizes 
as the right man in the right place, and it 
seems to me deservedly, came up from Sacra- 
mento yesterday and goes out with us at noon 
in an extra coach. He seems modest, firm 
and brave, and has been more successful in 
fighting Indians than any of our officers, in- 
spiring a wholesome fear. He left Leaven- 
worth fifteen years ago as a private in the 
regular army, and returned there for the first 
time the other day as a Brigadier-General, 
with his star earned by service. 

An escort meets us, as we learn by tele- 
graph, to-day from Fort Kearney this side 
of the late difficulty, and General Connor is © 
certain that there will be no danger. 

Mr. Otis, former superintendent of the line, 
goes with us. Ben Holliday has sent out a 
large quantity of supplies to take with us, 
mattresses to sleep on, pillows, etc,, and his 
own private coach. Mr. Wm. Reynolds, his 
superintendent, has also done everything in 
his power to further our interest and increase 
our comfort here and on the long journey be- 
fore us. It disarranges their stock very much, 
imposes double on it and the drivers, to 
send out two coaches together, but he has 
agreed to it without a murmur, and made all 
the arrangements. 

Mr. Richardson overtook us here last night. 

Monday, May 22nd, at 1.30 P. M., we start- 
ed from Atchison in one coach, General Con- 
nor and his heutenant with us, instead of 
going in two coaches, 

Quite a number assembled to see us off. A 
very fine breech-loading Ballard rifle was 
presented to me just before I left by Mr. 
Butterfield, the gunsmith who brought it to 
me and instructed me in its use stating that 
he had desired to.present it himself, but that 
Mr. Butterfield claimed the right to give it to 
me and would not allow him to do it. We 
passed Lancaster, ten miles from Atchison, 
and Kinnekuk, twenty-four miles, where we 
had a capital supper, and started out over 
the beautiful plains, riding outside with the 
driver. We passed through the Kickapoo 
Reserve, where there are 250 Redskins, friend- 
ly Indians, many of whom we saw, and there 
is a Catholic Mission where they educate 
them. ‘They are said to be honest Indians, 
who take up stray cattle, etc., and deliver 
them at the stations. Passing train after train 
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in the day time, in the evening and night we 
found them encamped on the creeks. 

Amongst the freight going out, for which 
ten cents per pound is charged to Denver, we 
saw huge boilers for the mines, some of them 
needing fourteen yoke of cattle to haul. 

I saw the sun set on the prairie, a beautiful 
sight, and at 9 p. M., returned inside of the 
coach to sleep. Had a fair night’s sleep. 
While outside with the driver, heard of Ben 
Holliday’s famous drive across the country, 
twelve days and two hours from San _ Francis- 
co to the door of the Massassoit House at 
Atchison; one stage of fourteen miles going 
in forty-five minutes, for which the driver re- 
ceived a new suit of clothes worth $65. But 
this unparalleled continental ride cost Holli- 
day in stock killed and ruined about §20,- 
ooo. I heard also of Aubrey’s celebrated 
horseback ride from Santa Fe to Independ- 
ence, 700 miles in six and a half days; using 
him up, however, so that at Independence he 
had to be taken off his horse. 

We passed Kickapoo, thirty-six miles, at 9 
p. M., Log Chain, forty-nine miles, at 11.30, 
and I was out of the stage at both places; 
found the station men had supposed no stage 
was coming out, that we had been scared off 
by Indian raid, etc., and horses, of course, 
not harnessed, delayed us some. Governor 
Bross and Mr. Otis slept on top of stage. 
We reached Guitard’s, eighty-four miles, at 
6.30 A. M. Met another stage going down 
which had not been molested; got California 
papers of 2nd inst., 21 days from the Pacific ; 
and had a splendid breakfast. No bills to 
pay anywhere, as our coming was expected 
and arranged for by Holliday, who has been 
princely in liberality throughout. 

We forded the Big Blue, a fine stream at 
Oketo, ninety-four miles, at 9 A. M., and are 
now in Nebraska Territory. The scenery is 
beautiful, the plains slightly rolling, and, of 
course, untilled, millions of acres waiting for 
the plow. ‘Timber only on the borders of 
the streams. At Oketo there is a large stone 
stable, the stone being close by. We reached 
Rock Creek at 1 o’clock p. m. I am now 
writing about 130 miles out. 

One hour ago we passed a regiment going 
out for guard duty on the plains, made up of 
late rebel prisoners at Rock Island, called the 
Sixth U. S. Volunteers—about goo strong. 
The colonel told Gen. Connor that they be- 
haved very well indeed. They are enlisted 
for three years, and receive no government 
bounty. They call themselves ‘‘galvanized 
Yankees.’’ The scene of the men marching 
on the prairie with their guns on their shoul- 
ders and knapsacks on their backs was quite 
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picturesque. Their wagons were before them 
and behind them, their officers walking by 
their side, except their colonel who rode 
ahead. The rear guard were resting, lying 
on the prairie, their guns stacked, and en- 
joying themselves. 

May 23. On top of coach, changing horses 
at Thompson's, 154 miles from Atchison, 6.30 
CPE 

Met a Mr. McCoy here who owns this 
ranche, and heard me speak at Jacksonville, 
Ills., in 1858, who said he had not even seen 
a paper yet with the news of Jeff. Davis’ cap- 
ture, and I gave him two or three [ had. At 
Big Sandy, fourteen miles back, we entered 
on the scene of the recent Indian difficulties. 
From there to Fort Kearney the road had not 
been guarded this year, as it was supposed the 
Indians would not get down past the soldiers 
in the up country. Big Sandy has about a 
half-dozen houses, two blacksmiths, and some 
improved land. Here I met an old acquaint- 
ance, Charles Ivins, of Carlisle Hill, and his 


-wife, and found he was Holliday’s Division 


agent from this point to Kearney, receiving 
g150 per month, with headquarters at Little 
Blue in the midst of the recent Indian troub- 
les. His wife left last Friday, when danger 
appeared, but said it disappointed her very 
much, as she had calculated on getting me 
and my party an extra meal. No women re- 
mained at Thompson’s, Little Blue and other 
stations, which is wise, as their fate with the 
Indians is often worse than death, but at 
Kiowa, the next station west of Thompson’s, 
one brave woman, Mrs. Douglas, remained. 
She and her husband were burned out here 
by the Indians last August, losing a good 
house and $4,000 worth in all, but they de- 
termined to stand their ground this time. 
They have forty acres in corn here, which they 
intend to till to the last, and as corn is worth 
$2 here it will pay, if they can gather their crop. 

There were eleven killed in this vicinity and 
scalped, last August, and eighty-six from here 
through to Julesburgh; the capture and burn- 
ing of stations, grain, wagons, goods, etc., 
can scarcely be correctly estimated in value. 

At Muddy, 252 miles from Atchison, May 
24; 0:30 Az MT. 

Just arrived here at this station, which has 
one house and a large stable under ground, 
which will hold twenty horses. We have 
passed, during the night, through the recent 
fighting-ground unharmed and without seeing 
any Indians at all—shall I add, as truth re- 
quires, asleep too? Col. Richardson, who 
commands the sub-district at Kearney, had 
sent down to Big Sandy for Capt. Gillette and 
a guard of ro cavalry to escort me up. But 
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they had only just atrived tired out as we 
drove up. Gen. Connor said we need not 
wait for them, but sent them on an Indian 


trail; and as there are three or four cavalry at” 


about every other station (and as many in- 
fantry at each), we took these from station to 
station, trusted to them and the drivers to 
warn us of Indians, got our guns ready, am- 
- munition close by, and went to sleep, Bross 
and Otis on top again. 

The ride thus far has been delightful: the 
boundless plains, the rapidly driven stage, the 
fringe of timber on the banks of the creeks, 
the dry, healthy air, the splendid natural 
road, superior at this season to macadamized, 
the long trains of pilgrims which we pass 
in the daytime and see camped at night, the 
prolonged twilight reaching till long after 9 
o'clock, p. M., all conspire to make the trip 
charming, and all of us, despite Indian troubles, 
rejoice that we are on it. 

I gathered some facts from Mr. Otis in re- 
gard to Ben Holliday’s mail lines. He has 
been running this line to Salt Lake since 
March, 1862,—1,220 miles; from Salt Lake 
tri-weekly to Dallas in Oregon, g50 miles; 
and from Salt Lake to Virginia City, Mon- 
tana, 450 miles; and to Central City in Col- 
orado, 50 miles from Denver; and two lines 
of steamers to Oregon and Mazatlan. 

We had a capital breakfast at Muddy, a 
station kept by a widow born in Fountain 
County, Ind., who has been all over the 
Union from Ohio to Texas, and whose hus- 
band was killed accidentally by a gun while 
taking it out of awagon. Her sister and two 
brothers, all single, were with her. ‘The bill 
of fare was excellent, coffee, ham (the staple 
meals everywhere here), light biscuit, syrup, 
smearcase, cream for coffee, and milk; cost, 
$1.25 per meal, paid by Otis. Well sixty feet 
deep and water good. 

Hook's, 8 miles from Kearney, May 24, 
TOF AeA. 

At the last station, Sandhill, we saw astove- 
pipe on wheels to frighten Indians off, as it 
looks like a small cannon, and reminds me of 
the wooden cannon that scared McClellan at 
Manassas. A settler near by put one up on 
his roof, and when attacked by Indians put 
his gun through and fired, and they sked- 
addled. All along the road last night and 
this morning are seen -ruins of stations and 
houses burned by Indians last fall. 

Here Hook, a Philadelphian, sells hay cut 
oneislands in the Platte and corn to travel- 
ers, and has made $20,000 in a year. Had 
his stock run off by Indians last fall. He 
has a turf fort here, just being completed, 2% 
feet at base, 2 feet wide at top, 6 feet high, 
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pierced with loop holes for guns, which with 
building at the corner makes quite a large 


‘fortification. 


One mile from Fook’ s 

Stage stopped and horses turned stern to 
the wind. ‘Tremendous tornado sweeping 
over the plains. Blankets, etc., blown off 
top of coach. Otis and Richardson off gath- 
ering them up. Water whirled out of Platte 
on to the prairie. Hail. 

fort Kearney, Nebraska, 253 miles from 
Atchison, Wednesday, May 24, 3 P. M. 

Just as I wrote ‘‘hail’’ on last page, the 
storm burst over us with redoubled fury; the 
hail poured down in torrents of ice; the 
horses reared and started to run; Lieut. Jew- 
ett leaped from the top of the stage and 
clung to the near leader at the team, with 
the driver fearlessly at the lines, whirled 
round and round on the open prairie. We 
all piled out of the stage in a hurry, and 
were stoned with the hail most pitilessly. 
Gen. Connor and Mr. Otis also rushed to 
the other horses, holding them and unhitch- 
ing them at once. Bowles took the off- 
wheeler; and Bross and I took the hail and 
looked on. 

In a few minutes the storm was over, as far 
as the bullets of ice were concerned, and we 
were rolling on towards Fort Kearney, as jol- 
ly as muskrats and as wet. Reached here at 
II.30 A. M., forty-six hours from Atchison; 
changed clothes at the hotel, dried ourselves, 
had dinner and visited the Fort with Col. 
Livingstone commanding this sub-District, 
and are now ready to be off, Gen. Connor 
and Lieut. Jewett accompanying us to Jules- 
burg. Over goo teams have passed here for 
the west in three days, and nearly 6,000 
teams in the past four weeks. 

Craig's, 274 miles, May 24th, 7 P. M. 

We left Fort Kearney at 4.30 P. M. after a 
five hours stop to write, telegraph, dry, visit 
the Fort, and for Gen. Connor to attend to 
military matters before starting west with us. 
We were all favorably impressed with Col. R. 
R. Livingston of First Nebraska Vet. Cavalry 
who commands there, and treated us cordially 
and with soldierly and gentlemanly bearing. 

Since leaving the Fort we have been travel- 
ing up the Platte, with its low banks full to 
the brim, and were surprised to learn that in 
July, 1863, there was not a drop of water in 
it. Our cavalry escort of four are galloping 
gaily by our side. 

Gilman s, 333 miles, Thursday, May 25th, 
7 A.M. 

Beautiful morning, and seventeen miles 
more to breakfast at Cottonwood. We can- 
not realize, as we roll on, that we are in an 
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uninhabitable country. It looks so like our 
prairies that we expect to see houses every 
moment. We took supper at Plum Creek 
‘last night at ro p. M. Capital meal, $2.00. 

Cottonwood Springs, 300 miles, 9.15 A. M. 

Here for breakfast three hours behind time. 
We are running up the valley of the Platte, 
the road a dead level, low sand-hills on our 
south, the banks of the Platte on a level al- 
most with the stream. Every few miles we 
see the ruin of a station or a settler’s house, 
burned last fall by the Indians. Near the 
station is a fort, with Major O’ Bryan in com- 
mand, enclosing twenty acres in a low stock- 
ade for defense against Indians, and two 
howitzers, two companies of infantry and one 
of cavalry are here, and there are a few settlers 
hereabout, farming, though the soil seems to 
grow thinner as we ascend the Platte. 

A company is formed, I hear, to build a 
new telegraph next year across the continent, 
with branches from Salt Lake to Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon and New Mexico. It is said 
the present company, whose wire stretches by 
us as we roll along, paid for itself the first 
year. 

Jack Morris’ s ranch, 360 miles, noon. 

A splendid meal at Cottonwood, corn 
cakes, hot. coffee, blackberries and peaches; 
dried peach sauce, ham, eggs, beef, etc., and 
a present of a meerschaum from - Major 
O’ Bryan. 

Here is.a stockade seven feet high, and 
some poles remaining where Indians have 
buried their dead, as is their custom, above 
the ground. From Cottonwood we have had 
an escort of fourteen, as this is the dan- 
gerous part of the route, where the sand-hills 
are high and come close to the road, so_ that 
the Indians can swoop down on passing trav- 
‘elers. Three-story log house, the largest be- 
tween Kearney and Julesburg. 

Bishops Ranch, 370 miles, 4 P. M. 

One house, and as quite usual all through 
here, stable, etc., made of turf called, but 
improperly, adobe—a-do-be—which describes 
a house built of mud dried in the sun. 

Part of our guard, at the various changes, 
we find are Indians—Omahas—who are 
friendly, and who hate the Cheyennes and 
Sioux, and it is said they make good and well- 
disciplined soldiers. We get California pa- 
pers every day out of the down stages we 
meet, from Wells, Fargo & Co’s bag of which 
Otis hasa key. Met stage here with Cali- 
fornia papers to the 6th. 

Fremont’ s Spring, 380 miles, 2.40 P.M. 

Last ten miles in fifty-five minutes. De- 
lightful spring here, called for Fremont. 
The dead oxen and mules average about two 
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per mile. Our driver, with whom I am rid- 
ing outside, gets $65. per month and board 
found ; those drivers nearer Atchison $50. He 
drives five teams from Cottonwood to Alkali 
and takes care of the ones at each end. Nearer 
Atchison the drivers drive two or three teams 
each. 

O Fallon’s Bluff, 382 miles. 

Fort here with stockade six feet high, about 
one and a half acres, and fifty soldiers, Lieut. 
Parker, of the Seventh Iowa, commanding. 
As the Fort had no name, we named it Fort 
Bross. 

After passing the fort we traveled through 
the Bluffs, hillier country than we had seen 
since we left the Missouri River, and just the 
place for Indian attacks. The bluffs come up 
close to the river and extend for several miles, 
the only ones I have seen. 

Alkali, zoo miles, May 25th, 7 P. M. 

Here the Sixteenth Kansas Cavalry are en- 
camped, 7oo strong, and we met at station 
Col. Walker and his brother officers. Tele- 
graph here in the lonely cabin that forms the 
station, but no despatches for us. Have seen 
antelope all day, running faster than deer, with 
tails up. Several shots fired at them from 
coach, but in vain. Fe/t buffalo gnats as 
smallas buffaloes are large, and very annoying. 

Had a first-rate supper here ;—oysters, 
cherry preserves, stewed blackberries, beef, 
coffee, tea, warm biscuit, etc. Fort Alkali 
is near here, and as we drove up they were 
practicing firing shells. Gen. Connor re- 
viewed the small force here and we drove on. 

JSulesburgh, Colorado, 452 miles, May 26th, 
6 A. M. 

After our honest night’s sleep, we reached 
Gen. Connor’s headquarters at this place. 
The village was burned by the Indians last 
fall, and a train burned also, after fighting 
thirteen hours, Gen. Connor’s headquarters 
are in tents on the banks of the Platte. We 
took breakfast here with him and his staff:— 
oysters, condensed milk in coffee, beef, etc., 
and parted company with him, delighted with 
having him with us so long. 

From here on the stations are burned. At 
Buffalo Spring there is a fort with cannon. 
Magnificent sunset at Alkali, twilight till ten 
p, M., and splendid sunrise this morning. 

At Lilhan Springs, further west, a fort with 
two guns. Burned stations all through here. 

Last season twelve million pounds machin- 
ery for mines started from Missouri River, 
much of it lost by destruction of trains late 
in season. 

In 1863, Holliday was driven off South Pass 
route by Indians, losing 247 head of stock in 
one raid, and several stations burned. Then 
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striking the road round wa Denver, in August 
they burned every station from Big Sandy to 
Kearney but one. In winter burned stations 
from the first east of Julesburgh to Junction ; 
6,000 bushels of corn at Junction, and roo 
tons of hay, and all the grain at every sta- 
tion, a year’s supply, 500 to 800 bushels grain 
at each. Holliday keeps up all the bridges on 
_ the road, corduroys, etc. 

Fort Moore, 500 miles, 2 P. M. 

Here is a fine large store building, called 
Washington Ranche, sixty by thirty, kept by 
Jos. A. Moore and brother, the first I have 
seen since Kearney. Drinks twenty-five 
cents, cigars fifteen to twenty-five cents, meals 
$2.00. Last February they fought off the In- 
dians here for five days, losing their cattle but 
saving their building. Mr. Moore has lived 
here six years. The lumber in the house was 
hauled from the mountains near Denver, and 
cost here about $150. per thousand feet. 
Wood here has to be hauled fifty miles, 
fording the Platte, and is worth here $75. 
per cord. Teams with five yokes of oxen 
worth about $25. per day. Laborers about 
$2.50 and board, per day; freight two cents 
per pound for roo miles. 

The Indians shot Mr. M., and carried off 
600 head of cattle, but there were ten whites 
and they followed them thirty miles, recaptur- 
ing 378. Fort, two guns, at Valley, three 
miles from above. 

Beaver Creek, 533 miles. 7.15 P. M. 

Our last eleven miles from American Ranche 
was splendid trotting ground, and our team 
went over it so rapidly that it was difficult for 
the mounted escort to keep up with us. We 
timed the route, and the eleven miles were 
done in 55 minutes, being a fraction the quick- 
est driving we have had since leaving Atchi- 
son—the best before it being a ten-mile route 
to Fremont Spring in 51 minutes. We passed 
one train bound for Denver loaded with 
mining machinery, drawn by 125 yoke of 
oxen, 250 head. At American Ranche we 
passed the graves of nine persons, ranche 
-keepers and travelers, killed last winter by 
the Indians, after fighting them a whole day. 
One man had sixteen arrows in him; they 
killed two Indians. We saw more alkali to- 
day on the ground. Where it exists it pois- 
ons the water so as to kill cattle which drink 
it, and can be found in the soil for two feet 
down, but further down the water, when 
found, is good. The water at nearly all the 
wells on the line is very good. 

The Indians have seldom molested the tel- 
egraph. They call it ‘‘long tongue.”” Their 
first serious attack on it was after they burned 
Julesburgh, when they tore down sixteen miles 
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of it, and carried the wire off. Nor do they 
attack coaches when guarded by a mounted 
escort. ‘Trains and ranches are their prefer- 


-ence in their work of depredation and mur- 


der: 

We find scarcely an affluent of the Platte 
the whole distance from the South, the side 
we are traveling on—the Desert side, as it is 
called, though much of it is fine farming land. 
It grows, however, more and more sandy as 
we ascend it. We saw the cactus, short and 
stunted, quite plentiful to-day. 

The corrals of the trains at night are simple 
but effective. When a camping ground is 
found, the trains start for it from the road in 
two elliptical lines, which joined at each end 
resemble in shape the figure 0—the tongue of 
each wagon is run close up under the body of 
the wagon before it, and thus forms an ex- 
temporized fortification, and also a pen from 
which their cattle could not be stampeded at 
night. 

We are gaining on the stage that left Atch- 
ison Sunday morning, 30 hours ahead of us. 

Beaver Creek, § P. M. 

One of those fierce thunder-storms of the 
plains is raging outside. We have had a mag- 
nificent supper of fruit, canned strawberries, 
huckleberries, stewed peaches and apples, and 
besides ham to be found at all meals on the 
plains, we had tomatoes, fresh fish, etc. And 
we all concur that we have had in all this 
wild, uninhabited region, ravaged over and 
over again by Indians, and with not a house 
between the stations that average eight to 
fifteen miles apart,—we have had better meals 
everywhere than we had at the hotel at Atch- 
ison, and better than railroad eating-houses 
on three-fourths of all the railroads in the 
thickly settled States. 

Living Spring, 611 miles, May 27, 6.30 
P. M., Dinner time. 

Our last six miles we ran, emphatically, over 
a superb road in thirty minutes. Ten miles 
back I had my first view of eternal snow. I 
rose early this morning, that is, about 5 
o’clock, then climbed up from my seat in the 
coach to the seat beside the driver. Soon 
the mist lifted, and on our right sixty miles 
off were the Rocky Mountains with their 
snow-capped summits. Their height, rising 
from the level plain and at this distance, did 
not impress me as much as I had expected. 
But their grandeur did. The morning was 
exhilarating; the fresh, healthy breeze mak- 
ing one’s blood dance in his veins with re- 
newed vigor. At this station we had break- 
fast, and, for the first time on our journey, 
without milk. 

We left ‘“‘Living Spring’’ at 7.30 A. M., 
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with forty-two miles more to run to Denver, 
but we rolled along ten miles an hour over a 
magnificent road, and at 11.45 met a com- 
mittee of the governor, mayor and others, 
who had come a mile out of Denver to re- 
ceive us. 

No town was yet in sight. The plains 
seemed to stretch up to the foot of the mount- 
ains, which appeared to be only a mile or two 
off. There were no farms, no houses, no im- 
provements, only the same prairie, uninhab- 
ited and unimproved, which stretches from the 
Missouri River to the mountains, and over 
which we had been traveling so long. Buta 
half mile further and there was the city of 
Denver in the valley of Cherry Creek, situ- 
ated on both sides of it, and containing 
5,000 inhabitants, a branch mint, and many 
fine brick blocks. We drove to the Gover- 
nor’s, and thence were distributed to those 
who had claimed us, I going, of course, to 
Sister Clara’s. 

Denver, Sunday, May 28, 4 P. M. 

The city was originally two, Auraria, on 
one side of Cherry Creek, and Denver on the 
other. The creek had been dry for years, 
and its bed being quite wide, many built 
there, including the Rocky Mountain News’ 
printing office. But in May last a terrible 
freshet came, putting nearly all the town un- 
der water, and sweeping off the houses built 
along the bed. 

As we neared Denver, we could see Long’s 
Peak rearing its over-topping head above the 
mountains at the north, about forty miles, 
and Pike’s Peak on the south seventy miles 
away; Pike’s Peak is ascended to the top, but 
Long’s has been thus far inaccessible. It is 
the highest, and by triangulation is measured 
at 15,000 feet. Atchison is said to be*60o 
feet above the level of the sea, and Denver 
4,700 feet, the gradual ascent of the plains 
being imperceptible, and forming the finest 
natural grade for a railroad that I know of in 
any civilized nation. 

They have here a very fine Methodist 
Church, 45x80, which cost $21,000, and is 
handsomer than any church in South Bend; 
a Presbyterian Church, which I shall attend 
to-night; a Seminary under the patronage of 
the Methodist Conference; a Catholic Church, 
an Episcopalian Church, etc. 

The Capital of this Territory has been 
moved to Golden City at the base of the 
mountains, by a union of the mining interests 
in the centre of the Territory with the south- 
- erm counties. 

Io 0 clock, P. M. ‘This afternoon I rode 
out a couple of hours with Capt. Sopies, a 
former constituent of Virginia City, who has 
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been out here since 1859, and has been ser- 
geant-at-arms of the Colorado Legislature 
three or four times, and once represented the 
whole of the Pike’s Peak region in the Kan- 
sas Legislature. We crossed the Platte in a 
ferry, half a mile from Denver, where the 
river runs at the rate of ten miles per hour, 
and saw a grove and houses that before the 
freshet were on the opposite side of the river, 
but with the new channel cut then by the 
Platte were found on the Denver side. We 
drove down the valley of Clear Creek, which 
we struck four miles from Denver and which 
breaks through a table mountain and thence 
runs into the Platte, six miles below Denver. 
Captain S. has with his sons nearly 600 acres, 
at the mouth of Clear Creek. ‘The valley of 
Clear Creek is fertile and filled with farms. 
Though the grasshoppers and drought have 
almost ruined the agricultural prospects of 
the Territory, they are hopeful of better 
times this year. 

The Mayor of Denver, Mr. Clark, and Mr. 
Collier of the Miner's Register of Central 
City, told me of a cabbage raised here in 
1862 weighing 54 lbs; a turnip of 28 ths; a 
red beet of 96 tbs; and Mexican onions 8 
inches in diameter, which would be 2 feet in 
circumference; of sixty bushels of wheat to 
the acre, etc. It reminds me of the potatoes 
which grow in Indiana, where you put your 
ear to the ground, and you can hear them 
whisper to each other to ‘‘lay over;’’ or like 
the Yankee abroad, who eclipsed the English- 
man’s story by telling of our cannon being so 
large that it took a yoke of oxen to haul the 
ball in, and when asked how the oxen got 
out, answered, by driving them through the 
touch-hole. 

There is a great deal of irrigation here for 
agricultural purposes ; canals, called ‘‘sakeys,”’ 
I suppose from the Spanish. ‘‘aceguas,’’ are 
run from the creek at a point high enough 
for the purpose, conducted through a farm 
which is laid off into ‘‘lands,’’ and these sub- 
canals being filled with water and then 
dammed, overflow the ground till it is suffi-. 
ciently irrigated. 

Saturday evening, Gov. Bross, Mr. Rich- 
ardson and I addressed a large crowd in front 
of Governor Evans’, and afterwards had a 
fine supper at Mr. Byers’, editor of the Rocky 
Mountain News and postmaster here. Sun- 
day morning went to the Methodist Church; 
Sunday afternoon addressed their Sabbath 
School with Gov. Bross ; and had a splendid 
dinner given us and others at the Planters’ 
Hotel by Mr. McNasser, including the civil 
and military authorities here; and at Presby- 
terian Church to-night, where I heard the 
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Baptist minister preach. 


Elias and Hiram 
belong to their choir. 


At Mr. Fritz’s, between Central City and 


Black Hawk, Tuesday, May 3oth, OFM. 

Two magnificent days. We left Denver 
Monday morning in our coach which had 
brought us from Atchison, (the first covered 
coach, by the way, that ever was run up to 
Central City) for our trip to the mountains, 
‘the first stage of it being thirty-seven miles to 
Central City, twenty-five of which are in the 
mountains themselves. We passed the small 
town of Golden City, the capital of the Ter- 
ritory, and soon entered a magnificent gorge, 
which Mr. Bowles told me was equal to the 
Alps in its grandeur, with a deep blue sky 
over us, whose color, he said, he had not seen 
excelled in Italy, and traveled up it, called 
the eight mile canyon, till we reached Guy 
Hill 8,000 feet above the sea. Here we had 
to walk up and down the hill, except Gov. 
Bross who was sick with jaundice. The road 
now is a fair grade, made by a circuitous 
route, but the old road that the hack used to 
travel straight up and down is frightful. The 
double firs, with their cones at the top, which 
lined the road, are very handsome. The 
majestic mountains on every side were inde- 
scribably grand. We dined at the Michigan 
House, two-thirds of the way up, a splendid 
dinner, and started on. At Smith’s Hill we 
had a fine view of the Snowy Range (the back 
bone of the Rocky Mountains) and the view 
of a storm, which we saw burst on the per- 
petual snow-capped hills wassublime. I shall 
never forget it. 

Crowds were out at Black Hawk to see us 
as the stage passed us up the Gregory Gulch, 
and I had pointed out to me the exact place 
where Gregory and Wilk Defrees’ Company 
first found gold here in 1859. A mile further 
up, we came to Central City (these cities 
look like the pictures of Oil city); were re- 
ceived by a committee, had some refresh- 
ments at Mr. Teller’s, and then scattered 
amongst the families we were to stop with. 
I went to Mr. Fritz’s, formerly of South Bend, 
and Charlie Briggs’ father-in-law, and met 
there Mr. and Mrs. Beach, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fritz, Chas. Briggs, D. K. Wall and Mat. 
France (telegraph operator here at $1,800 per 
year). At dark a dense drowd, 2,000 proba- 
bly, assembled in the street at Central City, 
and I addressed them an hour amid very 
great applause. Mr. Richardson followed, 
and Mr. Teller spoke also. 

This morning we started for a further trip 
up into the mountains to Empire City. A 
four-horse team with light wagon for mount- 
ain travel, furnished by the Express Co., 


me", 


splendid sure-footed horses, silver harness, etc. 
The toll road was free for all of us. And 
about twenty of the prominent citizens ac- 
companied us on horseback, among whom 
were D. C. Collier of the Regester, a scientific 
and most companionable gentleman, who 
knows all about the mountains, having been 
all over them, and one of the earliest settlers 
here, Major Wilson of Central City, Mr. 
Wentworth of Black Hawk, cousin of Long 
John, Mr. Beach, Mr. Wall, Mr. Fritz, Matt 
France, Chas. Cook, of Denver, one of its 
wealthy citizens, who had accompanied us up 
Incite, IBerdicis, Jeieelil, Istonmms, Cre, Gory, 
Evans, Otis, Bowles, Richardson being off 
visiting, and Bross sick with jaundice still, 
though not seriously. 

I rode France’s Indian pony, a Camanche, 
my first horse-back riding for years, but I en- 
joyed it hugely. We horsemen ascended 
Bald Mountain 10,000 feet high, and after 
enjoying the grand scene of mountain upon 
mountain all around us, we led our horses , 
down the deep descent on the other side, or 
rather Collier led mine with his, for I had all 
I could do to get down myself. The descent 
is steeper than any roof I know of in South 
Bend, except the Gothic ones. Ireached the 
foot of the mountain thoroughly tired, rested 
a few minutes, drank of a crystal spring at 
its base, from a tin cup that Wall thoughtful- 
ly brought with him (by the way, at many 
springs by the road side, we found tin cups 
left there for passers by to use, and. they are 
never stolen), and in five minutes more we 
were galloping on horses down the Fall River 
Canyon, overtaking our wagon and its load 
at its junction with Clear Creek. Quite 
fatigued I took a seat in the wagon, Matt rid- 
ing his pony, and we drove up the canyon of 
Clear Creek, which often widens into quite a 
valley, with towering mountains on each side, 
and the creek like all these mountains 
streams, dashing along like the Rapids of 
Niagara. Passing Downieville and Mill City, 
eight miles brought us to Empire City, situa- 
ted on quite a beautiful plain from the mount- 
ains, and with the Snowy Range near by; but 
we had found out that it was too early yet to 
be able to reach any of the passes in it and 
look over into the Middle Park. A short dis- 
tance out, Mr. Shepherd came out with a gig on 
two wheels, for buggies cannot run here, to 
escort me into town, and I rode with him the 
rest of the way. We could not visit North 
Empire, the center of their mines, one mile 
and a half up a high hill, and had a splendid 
lunch at Mr. Jones’. They have two high 
mountains fronting their city, named for Lin- 
coln and Douglas, on opposite sides of the 
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canyon that leads up to Georgetown; and an 
equally high mountain, next to Mount Lin- 
coln, unnamed. ‘The citizens named it Mount 
Colfax. It is about 11,000 feet high, 
crowned with perpetual snow, but with living 
green hillsides, and abounds in raspberries. 
Another mountain was named for Governor 
Eyans. 

Returning we came to Spanish Bar to dine 
by invitation, and Mr. Blakeslee showed us 
through his new mill, a brick, 300 by 75 feet, 
the largest in the Territory, with 120 stamps, 
which goes into operation next week. Their 
lode is called the Whale lode and pays fine- 
ly. This will cost $70,000, and the machin- 
ery $100,000 (freight on it from Atchison 25 
cents per pound ). 

I spoke briefly to the miners there; and 
came back as far as Nevada, (three miles from 
Central) to take supper with Mr. Radcliffe, its 
postmaster. Capital meal; and some fine 
specimens of ore presented to me by him and 
Mr. Mitchell, and back here for bed. 

There is more agricultural land in these 
mountains than I had supposed, and they 
raise good crops of vegetables. Sheep and 
goats, it seems to me, would pay splendidly 
her€é—so many hill-sides are rich in verdure, 
while others are rock and nothing else. The 
hills are bored with innumerable holes by 
prospectors, the majority, of course, unsuc- 
cessful. But asaround here and Nevada, etc., 
gold isfoundif the lead is struck, nearly every- 
where, paying companies are numerous. The 
high price of labor ($6 per day), the exorb- 
itant rates of freight and consequent high 
price of provisions and goods, and the de- 
cline in gold depress business very much, 
and many mines are now at a standstill, tem- 
porarily suspended. 

A lode is allowed to be claimed for 1600 
feet; but must not cross a stream. If found 
extending on the other side, as is usual, it 
falls to the discoverer there. ‘These lodes are 
laid off into sixteen claims of roo feet each, 
and the third section thereafter of all new dis- 
coveries is to go to the school fund. The 
recorder of this county,who records all claims, 
transfers, etc., received $20,000 clear last year. 

The Pacific Railroad can be run through 
these mountains and across them, by following 
canyons, with a tunnel of three miles at the 
top. Gold is always discovered in connec- 
tion with pyrites of iron, and the blossom 
which indicates its presence to the prospector 
is these pyrites, which, exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, have a rusted appearance. But very 
often it proves to be in such small quantities 
as to be worthless so far as paying is con- 
cerned. 
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Silver is being found at various points, 
especially on the other side of the Snowy 
Range. It is found combined with lead, which 
is necessary to flux it, and it is called argen- 
tiferous galena. Very rich and new gold 
mines have recently been found on the head- 
waters of the Arkansas west of the South 
Park. Coal has been found here on Coal 
Creek on the plains, not far from Denver. 
And copper is also found. I saw at Empire 
City Capt. Slosson, who has been over Ne- 
vada, California and Arizona, and he believes 
Colorado richer in minerals than any of them. 


The Platte, Arkansas, Rio Del Norte, and 
Colorado Rivers all head in this Territory, 
on one side or the other of the Snowy Range. 


We saw to-day a beautiful sight—snow fall- 
ing on the top of a mountain, rain on its 
sides, while the sun was shining on us in the 
valley. 


At Mr. Fritz’s, Wednesday night, 
May 31st. 

This morning our party donned miners’ 
costumes, after I had breakfasted with Mr. 
and Mrs. Beach, and went down to the bot- 
tom of the Briggs gold mine, by ladders, 
rope ladder, inclined plane, etc., 175 feet 
below the surface; saw the vein of gold in the 
rock (it always has a wall of granite on each 
side of it and varies in width from one foot 
to four or five, always mixed with iron py- 
rites, rock, etc.); and after we had witnessed 
a blast at the bottom of the shaft, at a safe 
distance, climbed to the top wearied out by 
the- ascent and having to rest often. We 
then examined the machinery, and were 
posted as to the stamps, the manner in which 
the quicksilver on copper plates catches and 
amalgamates the gold as it passes over them, 
and is then retorted, the quicksilver passing 
off in steam, into water where it is then re- 
collected for use, leaving the gold. 

We then went into Smith and Parmely’s 
extension of the Briggs mine, about which 
there is now a contest with ex-General Fitz- 
John Porter, who has run his shaft from his. 
claim on the Gregory extension into it, and 
claims it as a part of that mine. There has 
been great excitement here about it; a large 
majority of the people and the miners being 
for Smith. 

We then went to the Bob-tail lode, where 
Mr. Brastow was solicitous we should go to 
the bottom, and we went down 354 feet by 
26 ladders in a shaft, nicely curbed and clean, 
and when after repeated rests we got again 
to the top, we were utterly tired out, breath 
gone, sweating, and every bone aching. 

We then went to the Narragansett Mill, a 
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fine stone edifice, owned by a Providence 
Company, and Messrs. Humphrey and Ran-- 
‘dolph showed us through it. Then to the 
Daguerrean gallery at Central, where we had 
-a-photograph taken of the group in miners’ 
costume. 

After dining with Gen. Teller, we started 
in the rain, a long cavalcade with us, as there 
was this morning also, for Russell Gulch, a 
couple of miles off, but five miles by the road, 
and which is the richest in the Territory. 
Looked through the mines on the hillsides on 
both slopes of the gulch: saw the Alps Co. 
works where they have extracted over $2.000 
per cwt. and getting richer, and saw where 
in 1860 the miners panned $25.00 per day 
from the dirt in the gulch, the debris from the 
rocks now yielding so enormously. Had a 
couple of half pans of dirt from a mine, just 
discovered, washed out before our eyes, mak- 
ing $1.50 to $2.00 in gold each. Mr. Per- 
rine, the discoverer of this new Wash-Cash 
mine (Indian for deer) presented me with a 
vial of gold dust, twelve dwts., worth $10 in 
coin, washed out from a single panful. Fritz 
and Beach have a mine here, the Ethan Allen, 
which even at fifty feet depth is producing 
splendid pay rock, but costing heavily yet for 
labor, etc. They intend giving me an in- 
terest in it; and several others have promised 
similarly. We then drove to Black Hawk, 
and went to see Dr. Keith’s desulphurizing 
process by which they take the tailings, after 
all the gold is got out of them that can pos- 
sibly be by stamp mills, and by burning the 
tailings after drying them, and oxidizing the 
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other minerals found with it, get more gold 
than was extracted from the original rock. 


It is alate patent, April 1865, and promises 


to effect astonishing results, as now nearly as 
much gold is lost in the tailings as is obtained, 
and no way has yet been devised to secure it 
all. 

After tea at Mayor Kinney’s with a number 
of their citizens, Gov. Bross, now improved 
in health and out for the first time again this 
afternoon, and I spoke to a large crowd of 
about r,o00, and I bade them good-bye, as 
we start back to Denver in the morning. 
Mr. Mitchell, of Nevada, has accompanied us 
around, and I have taken a very great liking 
to him. 

Mr. Hollister, of the Black Hawk /owrnad, 
estimates the yield of gold in this Territory in 
1860, as $5,000,000; 1861, $5,000,000; 1862, 
$7,000,000; 1863, $10,000,000; 1864, $3,- 
000,000; high prices, hard times, people 
moving away on account of grasshoppers eat- ° 
ing up all the crops, drought and long winter 
causing this reduction. Many paying mines 
are stopped now, as labor is so high, for the 
cost of living, while gold has gone down. 

I saw to-day the place where Ralph Staples, 
formerly of South Bend, fell from the top of 
a mill he was raising, and was fatally injured, 
and where he died and was buried. 

Found the value to-day and yesterday of 
the India rubber overcoat, boots and leg- 
gings presentcd to me, through Mr. Richard- 
son, by Mr. Jenckes of Rhode Island. 

Richardson was not with us either day, 
having returned to Denver. 


NATURE’S SABBATH. 
BY G. W. CROUCH. 


“Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, je 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway. 


Goldsmith. 


Far from the haunts of men my feet have trod 
Up to the mountain tops, the house of God, 
Where nature in her solitude holds sway, 

And man is moved in ecstasy to pray. 


From snowy peaks the shining rivulets flow; 
Small glassy lakes gem the sweet vale below; 

The glistening waters play ‘neath banks of green; 
Dank, moss-clad rocks in every nook are seen. 
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A MOUNTAIN GLEN AMID THE CRAGS OF THE WASATCH. 


Tis summer time, and flowers spring fresh and new 
Where dancing fawns have brush’d away the dew 
Which in the early morn swathed deep and chill 
The verdure of the glen and neighboring hill. 


The speckled trout with golden hues agleam 
Are darting gaily through the crystal stream; 
The angler’s stealthy tread upon the ground 
Has never shocked their keenest sense of sound. 


The quick deer bedded rests nor dreams of harm; 
The wild birds feed and fly without alarm; 

The turtle-dove is cooing on her tree; 

In the deep grass I hear the bumble-bee. 


Lone, stately pines with branches lifted high 
Send to the passing breeze their low, weird sigh; 
For centuries they’ve stood as now they stand, 
The wind’s sad harp and shadow to the land. 


O fairest scenes that meet the eye of day, 
For ye my heart will yearn as hence I stray; 
And memory, running back to habitude, 
Shall roam in nature’s sweetest solitude. 


THE PROSPECTOR. 
BY C. C. GOODWIN. 


I mer him when he first reached the Gold- when the shadows were stealing upon the 
en Coast. He looked like a young Mercury. bright light and the mourning doves were 
He stood hat in hand; his chestnut curls in bidding their mates good night, he opened 
the sunlight shone like gold above his white his heart to me. He had a mother for whom 
forehead; his eyes were frank and generous his love was boundless, and little brothers and 
and clear, his face was strong and fine; his sisters, and they were poor. The father was 
form was closely knit; his movements were dead and he was going to be father to the 
like those of a good-natured lion, they were little brothers and sisters and was going to 
all gentle, but in their gentleness they kept make the sorrow of his mother’s widowhood 
those who watched them constantly reminded lighter, by taking all cares that make the 
that behind them there lay in ambush un- heart ache from her. There was another one, 
measured power. Withal, the face was as too. Hesaid little of this one, but a look of 
sunny as a child’s, for it reflected the hopes ecstacy swept over his face as he drew from 
which warmed the heart that throbbed in his his breast-pocket a miniature and handed it to 
eager breast. me. It held the image of a young girl with 


“A STAR APPEARED." 


There was nothing about him very different great, confiding brown eyes, and brown curls 


from other young men, except that he looked —they were the fashion then—a trusting, gen- 
with a gentle pity upon men who in the or- tle face. 
dinary avocations of life were toiling to accu- The burden of his talk was that all his 


mulate a fortune, and his eyes were wont often programme must be carried out, that the first 
to turn away toward where the blue Sierras thing to be secured was a fortune, and that 
lifted their silent battlements above the broad must be obtained quickly, very guickly. He 
valley. Especially was he prone to gaze that could not wait for the slow accumulations of 
way when the sun in setting flung back his ordinary business; he could not go into com- 
last beams and turned those mountain crests petition with shrewd men who were engaged 
to sapphire and gold. in trades; he would go to the mountains that 

My heart yearned toward the boy, so beau- he loved and they would return his love and 
tiful and frank was he, and one evening just open their treasures to him, and before the 


_ ~oe 
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THE PROSPECT OR. 


HE WAS SURE OF HIS MILLIONS. 


dear ones hardly missed him he would be 
back with them and all would be joy. He 
did not want so very much. ‘There was a 
little home in the village close by the school 
that his mother had always thought most 
beautiful; there was a little farm not far away 
that he had always coveted; both would cost 
but a few thousand dollars, and the generous 
mountains would yield him that much very 
soon. Just then on the black drapery of the 
descending Night a star appeared just above 
the crest of the far off eastern hills, and his 
eyes turned to it as I fancy the eyes of the 
shepherds turned to the star which heralded 
the coming of the Messiah. 


Not long after that the youth disappeared 
and those who knew him said he started for 
aspot high in the mountains where a new 
mining district had been discovered. 


After that the seasons in their endless pro- 
cession swept on till ten years had passed, 
when one evening in a town built on a barren 
mountain side I passed by a saloon when I 
heard a voice singing. The voice seemed like 
an old memory and the air was a familiar one. 
I stepped inside and saw, surrounded by ap- 
plauding miners, my boy of ten years before 
now changed to full manhood. ‘The face was 
still fine but there was an unnatural luster in 
the glorious eyes, and while he sung he held 
a glass in his hand. 


I stole away unperceived, but next morn- 
ing I searched till I found ‘‘my boy.’’ He 
was greatly changed. He no longer talked of 


thousands. He was sure of millions.. He 
no longer talked of the home in the village 
or the little farm. In a few months more he 
would go back and buy up the whole town- 
ship if those who had been true to him want- 
ed it, if not he would bring them all west and 
purchase an earldom forthem. As he worded 
his speech I knew that the brown eyes and 
the brown curls were lost to him, but that the 
mother still lived and the sisters and brothers 
were still straining their eyes to the west for 
their long-gone brother. 


Ten years later one afternoon I stopped 
at a little oasis in the desert to spend the 
night, for the next house was miles away, and 
there was not a drop of water on the road to 
it. Seeing a lonely grave surrounded by 
pickets on the hillside near, I went up to it, 
and on a rough board at the head of the 
grave I read the name of: ‘‘my boy.”’ 


Returning, I asked the man -vyho kept the 
place if he knew aught of the person whose 
body was buried on the hillside. ‘‘O yes,”’ 
he answered, ‘‘I knew him well,’’ and then in 
his own phrases he told the following: 


“TI knowed him fust up in old Siskiyou. 
His face then was fresh and rosy like a girl’s, 
and such honest eager eyes as was his you sel- 
dom never seen. ‘He had a dream of makin’ 
a fortune right away and from mornin’ to — 
night he was wanderin’ in the hills with a pan 
and hammer testin’ the gravel in the banks 
of the streams and tappin’ with his hammer 
among the cliffs. I think he did not get ’ 
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THE PROSPECTOR’S GRAVE, 


something to eat every day then for you 
know he was absorbed like and did not pro- 
vide for hisself. I lost sight uv him after a 
while and never seed him again until I found 
him in Nevada. He wuzzent sunny faced 
any more. The gentle look had gone outer 
his eyes and a wild, haunted kind of glare had 
come to ’em. He said he had some mines 
in Humboldt that wus richer and bigger than 
the Comstock, but they wus a little too fur 
away fur workin’ just then and he was goin’ 
to spend the summer prospectin’ a range 
south that never had been explered. I thot 
he was drinkin’ a little, and it wus nateral, 
for climin’ hills all day and sleepin’ on the 
ground at night gits monotnous after a while, 
and it is only nateral if after a good many 
months of that kind of work, a man when 
he gits into town wants to paint it red a 
little. 

“Well I lost sight of him agin a little while 
and didn’t see nothin’ of him for as muchas 
ten years. But one evenin’ last summer I 
wus sittin’ there on the piazzy and all to onct 
I got to wonderin’ what had become of him. 
It was curous, too, for I spose I hadn’t a 
thought of him for a year prevous. While I 
wus thinkin’ I looked up the road and saw a 
man comin’. He had just rounded the pint 
up thar at the mouth of the canyon. I no- 
ticed that he had his blankets on his back 
and that his legs seemed unsteady under him, 
and I says to myself, says I, ‘Old feller you’d 
a done better to hev made two loads of it.’ 

«“When he come up, I knowed him in a min- 
ute and I seed he wusn’t drunk but just weak, 


and though I knowed him in a second he was. 
so changed I felt like cryin’. His great eyes 
wus wildlike as though he wus sarchin’ for 
the youth that had died on the trail when he 
wus tdo much absorbed to miss it. He had 
slept out on the ground until the white frost 
had settled on his hair and hid forever its 
golden glory. His face that wus so handsome 
when I knowed him fust wus pinched and 
drawn and the hands that before wus delicate 
hke a woman’s wus hard and callused and 
rinkled and his fingers kept workin’ nervous 
like as though his mind wus disturbed. He 
didn’t know me, and when he asked if he 
might spread his blankets under the horse- 
shed yonder he coughed twice while askin’ 
the favor. 

**T felt chokin’ like myself when I went and 
took off his blankets and tellin’ him the nights 
wus cold now if the days wus hot, to come in 
and have a cup of tea and I would fix him a 
bed. I’ranged hima seat here on the piazzy, 
I went into the sittin’ room and told my old 
woman to make some tea and fix some toast 
and to brile a bit of bird for I had an old 
friend outside that wus sick, and I went to the 
cupboard and fixed as stiff a toddyasI thought 
he could bar, carried it to him and told him ~ 
it wus a tonic and a man needed bracin’ up 
a little after trampin’ all day. 

“‘T got him outside the toddy an’ when the 
toast and tea wus ready my old woman 
brought it out and we got him to eat a little, 
and to drink the tea and then I helped him 
to bed. He was just passive like. You see 
he was still absorbed and never dropped on 
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who I wus and I didn’t tell him because I 
wus afraid it might wurry him. 

‘‘Next morning he could not get up and I 
told him he had had a big fever in the night 
—which was true—which had weakened him, 
but if he would rest two or three days he 
would be all right, and he submitted like a 
baby. We did all we could and along in the 
afternoon he fell asleep and seemed to be 
restin’ likea child. The doctor from town 
come by while he was sleepin’—he had been 
up to see a man what wus blowed up in ashaft 
—and I called him in and had him look at 
mysickman. He told me it wus no use, that 
the man wus gone, that his body wus broken 
by hardship and privation and his brain had 
burnt itself out. 

«An hour or two later I wus watchin’ him 
when he begun to talk to hisself. ‘When I 
cross one more summit and the little valley 
beyond,’ said he, ‘I shall be there. . Then 
all the wages of the years which are due me 
shall be paid. I saw the mountain as the sun 
was setting last night. All its crest is streaked 
with gold. © The sun-light brought the reflec- 
tion back to me, a promise as certain as was 
God’s rainbow that he stretched in the sky.’ 
He rambled along in that way for a good 
while and then he slept again. 

“Then while I watched, the haggard, haunted 
look went out of his face. I heard him say, 
‘Susie’ and ‘Jimmie,’ and ‘Margery’ and 
‘Magdaline’ and his hand wus patting im- 
aginary little heads,and once I heard him 
whisper ‘Dear mother, I have come at last.’ 
Stranger, it wus the most pitifullest sight you 
ever seen, specially to me who wus remember- 
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LOVE 
BY W. S. 


"Twas the springtime of life, 
And despite its fierce strife, 
All nature seemed fair as the morning; 
For the truth shed its light 
O’er the gloom of man’s night 
And bright was the gold of the dawning. 


Then the fire from above 
Thrilled his being with love 
For one rich in worth as in beauty; 
With her heart young and true, 
To his own gently flew, 
And love became hallowed in duty. 


How entrancing the spell 
INO tongue can e’er tell, . 
Yielding earth’s purest joys without measure! 


LOVE AND SORROW. 


in’ how splendid he wus and how strong up 
in Siskiyou. 

‘Well along past the turn of the night I 
noticed his breathin’ wus growin’ shorter and 
shorter and just when the fust streaks of day- 
light was stealin’ through the east window yon- 
der, the breathing stopped. He had gone over 
the last summit and across the valley beyond, 
and I hope he had found the golden hights. 

‘(Do you know, when I went to dress him 
for buryin, I found a faded ribbon ’round 
his neck and it was attached to somethin’ tied 
up in oil silk upon his breast. I opened the 
package and found the picter of a young 
girl, and my old woman said she had brown 
eyes and the style of hair they worn twenty- 
five year ago. We put it back on his heart 
and buried it with him. Maybe it wus that 
what caused his eyes to grow wild and made 
his hand trembly ike. Men and women is 
queer things, stranger, when they is crowded 
too much.”’ : 

The story kept me thinking for along time 
and now I never see a lonely grave in the des- 
ert that I do not keep wondering to myself 
whether there is not a long-drawn-out tragedy 
attached to it, whether some one did not 
leave home with high hopes, whether the 
loved ones did not strain their eyes to the 
west for years looking for his coming, wheth- 
er when his youth and all his early hopes had 
died, he did not fasten his eyes upon some 
golden mountain crest in the distance and fol- 
low the trail until he crossed the last sum- 
mit and the valley beyond, and sink at last 
unconsciously into the open grave that wait- 
ed him there. 


AND SORROW. 


GODBE. 


But alas! all too brief— 
It was broken, and grief 
Robbed love of its peace and its treasure. 


*Tis the autumn of life, 
And its wearisome strife 
Makes the world not so fair as the morning; 
Still, the heart’s pulse beats strong, 
That, against every wrong, 
The day of deliverance is dawning. 


Gone now too is the pain— 
Constant love doth remain, 
With hope fondly points to the morrow, 
When the strife will be o’er 
And in bliss evermore 
Sweet love shall. dwell without sorrow. 


el 


MARINE MIRAGES. 
Translated from the German of Richter. 
BY LEO HAEFELI. 


Upon a phare’s high battlements I stood; 
Below, the sea lay like a mirror bright; 
From golden rays and azure sky the flood, 
Of clouds bedimmed, received ethereal light. 
A zephyr blew most gently o’er the sea, 

And made eve’s fragrances before it flee. 


I greet thee, Ocean, with thy billows bright! 
How dreamy wave reclines on sister wave! 

And yet how oft saw I in angry fight 

With roaring storms the tossing billows rave; 
O’er the proud vessel’s mastheads saw them tower, 
With hisses plunging in the darkest night; 

Saw them with silver froth in high air glower, 
And heard them roaring as with thunder’s might: 
But now in peace the ever-prattling billows 
Rejoice along the shore beneath the willows, 

In playful mood their mutual secrets telling, 
With kiss each other from the strand repelling. 


Thou, Sea, hast many dreadful secrets buried; 
Thou hast reflected many tearful eyes; 

And weary souls have, to thy silence hurried, 
Bequeathed to thee their dying. mysteries; 

But joyous.shouts did oftentimes resound,— 
When homesick eyes the nearing coastline found, 
Rejoicing sailors sang their native lay, 

And gratitude made weary wanderers pray. 


What human bosoms bear in secret hold, 

What earth and heaven on their breasts do nourish, 
Flows oceanwards with figures manifold 

And sounds—with sorrow’s sobs and gladsome flourish. 


Behold yon ship! its mast the slender pine: 

In verdant youth she graced the mountain side, 
And made, in anxious swaying, piteous sign 

To him whose cruelty the axe applied. 

Her roots had heard the subterraneous sprites, 
Felt Nature’s throbbing in her inmost meers; 
Her sunny crown had known the tuneful flights, 
And heard the magic music of the spheres. 

And haply in her shadow purl’d the spring, 

With fragrant shrubs and beauteous flowers drest, 
Whither in early dawn the stag would bring 

His tribe, aroused from sweet, nocturnal rest: 
Then, hark! the hunter’s lead with whizzing sound 
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MARINE MIRAGES. 


Brings death; the beasts disperse; the spring in anger 
Doth murmur; bleeding on deserted ground 
The oldest stag emits his death-wail’s clangor. 
Here of an eve a maiden fair would come, 
And from behind a lad, as if perchance; 
They sweetly blushed in greeting, then were dumb, 
And did not ask for ‘whither?’ or for ‘whence?’ 
But sat them calmly down on fragrant turf. 

Once all this has the pine heard and espied; 
Then she descended to the shingly surf 
To which she did the secrets all confide. 


These PLANKS, too, in the forest stood of yore, 
Ere to the trusty shipwrights they were brought; 
One man with lusty lungs would.saw and bore, 
Another joined him with grave, moody thought. 
There came a village joiner, poor of pence, 

The refuse lumber from the master bought; — 

I know not what he therewith did commence, 

If he a coffin, if a cradle wrought, 

When to the ship the first life was transmitted, 
Or when the wood was to a coffin fitted, 

—I know it not; the waves know, I believe, 
That from the planks sure knowledge did receive. 


See there the ANCHOR! From earth’s bowels torn: 
It saw the hardy miner in the shaft, 

Saw bearded mountain gnomes with looks of scorn, 
When he brought forth the ore with brawn and craft. 
It sent the sparks far flying, when the hammer 

Of yon strong blacksmith smote the mineral, 

And listened to his song’s melodious clamor. 

At last it traveled to the arsenal: 

‘There it beheld, of self-same substance done, 

The lictor’s axe, the hero’s trusty blade, 
Keen-pointed bayonet, death-bearing gun, 

With chains and cannon, coats of mail, arrayed. 
An ominous whisper through the hall vibrated, 

Of whizzing axe and iron fetters’ clank; 

Low growled the cannon, with the bullet mated, 
The battle-sword its bloody offering drank. 
Dismayed the anchor ’waits the happy time, 

When to the dark abyss it will return, 

To whisper to the bottom maritime 

What in the world of mortals it did learn. 


A sailor there through busy fingers gliding, 

Goes nimbly up and down the swaying ROPE; 
Which takes delight in many tales confiding, 

Of native fields on distant mountain slope: 

The farmer who in fertile furrows sow’d it; 

Of spring-time, rain and frost, and sunny morn 3. 
Of harvester, who late in autumn mow’d it, 

The boy whose team conveyed it to the barn; 

Of winter tales, told by the maidens slender, 
Grouped round the distaffs of a cosy eve; 

And of the lass with eyelids moist and tender, 
Who did about her missing lover grieve ; 

Then of the roper who'd been splicing, twisting,. 
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And how the hungry infant near him plead, 
And asked, and begged, with cries for food insisting, 
Of him who had for two.days touched no bread. 
—Then tells the rope of all the far-off roaming, 
Of secret sorrow and of loud-lipp’d glee; 
The waves each other tell in dusk and gloaming— 
At last the stories reach the wondering sea. 


On deck and rigging many seamen stand, 

The east the one’s, the west another’s land. 

He roamed through all the seas, without a pause, 
And learned all peoples’ manners, lives, and laws, 
His fatherland is this wide-spreading ocean, 

He loves it tranquil, and through storms careening ; 
To it he sings his bosom’s warm emotion, 

On peaceful nights, against the railing leaning. 
One vessel lands, another puts from shore ; 

Loving farewells the fluttering kerchiefs send ; 

The passengers again the coast explore 

Once more to see the loving wife, the friend. 

Soon these return to native shores ;—but those 

Who send to watery depths their moistened glances, 
Who with eternal partings, pangs, and throes, 
Confide to distant lands their goods and chances, 
How heavy grow their hearts, as they depait. 

The anchor’s weighed! hurrah! the shore has vanished— 
The sail is swelled! more anguish fills the heart 

Of emigrants to foreign climes self-banished. 

Look! what a peace is on the wave out-poured ! 
The fearless pilot rocks in his frail skiff, 

He sings of storms which with destruction roared, 
And hollowed cold, moist graves beneath the cliff; 
His comrade’s scream, that quaked with death’s despair, 
When help-bestowing in the waves he drowned, 
—The listening sea has gathered smooth and fair, 
And traces wavy circlets all around. 


This is, O Sea! the sweetest of thy graces— 
The secret which thy silent bosom knows— 
That every drop betrays the touching traces 
Of every tear which in the dim eye glows. 
Yea, in thy waves is everything reflected, 
Allured by some mysterious agency ; 

E’en moon and stars are lovingly projected, 
And what they’ve seen in faith entrust to thec. 


+ Br ~a-+— 


CUNNING IN BEAUTY. 


[THE sarcasm in the following epigram, from the Portuguese, is surely not a very mal- 
ignant one: ] 
° Within her breast, more white than snows, 
Fair Amaryllis plants the rose ; 
Not that the flower should fix your eyes, 
But the sweet garden where it lies. 


Vou, I.—4. 


MAXIMIAN AND THE THEBAN LEGION. 


DiocLETiAN, having risen to the imperial 
state of the Augusti, associated with himself 
a colleague in the person of Maximian, on 
whom he first bestowed the title of Cesar, 
and afterwards that of Augustus. The former 
took the eastern division of the empire and 
the latter the western. Maximian, in his 
turn, associated with himself, for the conquest 
of Britain and Gaul, the heroic Constantius, 
father of Constantine the Great. But it was 
during the period when Maximian filled the 
rank of a Ceesar, or lieutenant emperor, 
under Diocletian, that there took place one 
of the most glorious tragedies of history. 

Among the Roman legions, at the close of 
the third century, there was a host of the 
soldiers of the cross. ‘These raised to the 
throne of the Augusti, Constantine, the first 
Christian emperor. ‘The heroic character of 
these soldiers, and their devotion to their 
faith, may be gathered by the following 
episode of the — 


MARTYRDOM OF THE THEBAN LEGION. 


Maximian having passed over into Gaul 
and conquered the factions of Amandus, 
Elienus and the Bagaudee, or the peasants of 
Gaul, who had risen in a general insurrection, 
the Cesar, brought from the East a legion, 
called the Theban, composed of Christian 
veterans. These, together with his own sol- 
diers, he designed to employ in persecuting 
the faithful. But the heroes of the cross re- 
fused to march at his cruel orders, and form- 
ed their camp at the foot of the mountain 
known now asthe Great St. Bernard. The 
general, enraged, sent to the emperor Diocle- 
tian for reinforcements, who sent him troops 
with orders to decimate the rebel legion, and 
force the remainder to execute his will against 
the Christians. In the spirit of martyrs, 
they dared to disobey the earthly powers. A 
second time were they decimated, but still 
they resolved to die for him who had died for 
them, rather than execute the tyrant’s will. 
Maurice, Euxperus and Clandidus were their 
principal officers, and they exhorted these 
soldiers of the cross to follow their brethren 
to martyrdom rather than betray their religion. 
They then addressed the following noble 
manifesto to their general: 


‘‘We are your soldiers, my lord, but we 
freely confess that we are the servants of God; 
we owe to our prince duty in war, to God 
our innocence; we receive from you pay, He 
has given us life; we cannot obey you and 
renounce God our creator, our master and 
yours. If you ask of us nothing injurious, 
we will obey your orders as we have done to 
this time; otherwise we shall obey Him rather 
than you. We offer the service of our arms 
against your enemies, but we do not believe 
we are permitted to bathe them in the blood 
of the innocent. We took an oath to God, 
before we did to you, and you can haye no 
confidence in the second, if we violate the 
first. You command us to seek out Chris- 
tians, in order to punish them; you have no 
need of seeking others, behold we are such. 
We confess God the Father, author of all 
things, and Jesus Christ His Son. We have 
seen you put to death our companions with- 
out mourning, and we have rejoiced that they 
have been honored in suffering for their God. 
Despair has not driven us to revolt. We 
have arms in our hands, but we have not used 
them, because we prefer to die innocent, 
rather than live culpable.’’ 


Maximian now ordered his officers to give 
these Christian soldiers to the sword. Troops 
were marched to surround the legion and cut 
it to pieces. But these noble men, resolving 
to die as martyrs and not as rebels, laid down 
their arms and bared their necks to the strokes 
of their executioners, © There fell” of anis 
famous legion six thousand men; and the 
earth that day was baptized with the blood of 
this little army of the soldiers of Christ. 
Their spirits ascended up on high to receive 
the crowns of the just and the faithful; while 
He who raiseth up and casteth down powers 
and dominions, to the fulfillment of His grand 
purposes, pursued His course to give to the 
disciples of His Son empires mightier than 
those of the Pharaohs, the Alexanders and the 
Ceesars. Truly worthy were the heroic six 
thousand of that Theban Legion to be ranked 
among the ‘‘ World’s Great Characters,’’ for 
it is by such as they that the best issues of 
humanity are wrought out, and the matchless 
constancy of religion maintained. 


Sy 
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MAXIMIAN AND THE THEBAN LEGION. 


ABDICATION OF DIOCLETIAN AND MAXIMIAN. 


Diocletian gave to the world the first grand 
example of an abdication. Charles V. of 
Germany is cited by Gibbon as the only 
worthy correspondent; but the abdication of 
the latter, he says, was hastened by the 
vicissitudes of fortune and the disappointment 
of his favorite schemes, while that of the 
former was the close of a career of uninter- 
rupted success, after he had vanquished all his 
enemies and accomplished all his designs, It 
took place in the twenty-first year of his 
reign. 

The ceremony of abdication was performed 
in a spacious hall, three miles from Nicomedia, 
After delivering from a lofty throne a noble 
speech to the soldiers and people, Diocletian 
retired to his native country of Dalmatia. 
On the same day, Maximian, forced by the 
example of his benefactor, resigned, the im- 
perial purple at Milan; nor could this restless 
and ambitious prince afterwards prevail upon 
his illustrious colleague to leave his rural en- 
chantments to resume the reins of govern- 
ment. The elder Augustus, with a smile of 
philosophic pity, replied to Maximian that if 
he could show him the cabbages which he 
had planted with his own hands at Salona, he 
would no longer urge him to relinquish the 
happiness of his retirement for the pursuit of 
power. Nor was his conversation with his 
friends less fraught with the wisdom of expe- 
rience. He was accustomed to say, ‘‘How of- 
ten is it the interest of four or five ministers 
to combine together to deceive their sove- 
reign! Secluded from mankind by his exalt- 
ed dignity, the truth is concealed from his 
knowledge; he can see only with his eyes, he 
hears nothing but their misrepresentations. 
He confers the most important offices upon 
the vicious and the weak, and disgraces the 
most virtuous and most deserving among his 
subjects. | By such infamous arts the best and 
wisest princes are sold to venal the corruption 
of their courtiers.’’ 


Such was the experience of the illustrious 
Diocletian. We would that men in power 
would digest this lesson. 

Eighteen years of civil war and disorder in 
the state followed the abdication of the two 
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great career in death, and Constantine, the 
son of the wife of the divorce, was now em- 
peror of the west. 

The ascension of Constantine and the div- 
isions in the empire at length gave to the old 
emperor Maximian an opportunity to leave 
his retirement and again lay claim to his an- 
cient dignities. Warlike as ever, he defeated 
the emperor Severus and conducted him in 
triumph to Rome, where he caused him to 
resign the purple and was instrumental in his 
execution. Notwithstanding his age, Max- 
imian passed the Alps and went over to Con- 
stantine, the sovereign of Gaul, carrying 
with him his daughter Fausta, whom he of- 
fered to that hero in marriage. The alliance 
between the two princes was contracted and 
the marriage took place with great magnifi- 
cence at Arles. Maximian now asserted his 
claim to the western empire, and conferred 
the title of Augustus upon his son-in-law; 
but Constantine retained in his own hands 
the power, and prepared himself for the next ~ 
act in the imperial drama. 

Maximian then joined his son Maxentius 
and fought against Galerius, who entered 
Italy with a powerful army to avenge the 
death of Severus. Galerius becoming invest- 
ed with the imperial purple, raised with him 
Licinius and Maximin, and there were now 
six emperors, the example of which has no 
counterpart in history. For the second time, 
the butcher of the Theban Legion was forced 
to abdicate, and he took refuge at the court of 
his son-in-law, Constantine. 

But while Constantine was operating with 
a part of his army on the banks of the Rhine, 
Maximian inventing, or hastily crediting a 
report of that hero’s death, ascended the 
throne of the West, seized the treasure, lav- 
ished it on the soldiers and put on the splen- 
dor of his ancient dignity. This news reach- 
ing the hero, he returned by rapid marches, 
and Maximian fled to Marseilles, upon which 
place Constantine ordered an immediate as- 
sault, but the garrison delivered up to him 
the city and the person of his father-in-law. 
A secret sentence of death was pronounced 
against the usurper, and it was given out to 
the world that, burdened by remorse and 
crime, he strangled himself with his own hands. 


Augusti. Constantius Chlorus, who had mar- Thus perished the Roman Emperor who gave 
ried the daughter of Maximian after his to the Theban Legion a glorious martyrdom! 
divorce from St. Helena, had terminated his Ee Weel 
—__+B>~4E+——_. 
: POLITICIAN. 
A POLITICIAN must like lightning melt 
The very marrow, and not taint the skin ; 
His ways must not be seen. Chapman. 
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CLIMATE 


OF UTAH, 


REPORT TO THE SALT LAKE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FROM ITS COMMITTEE ON CLIMATIC 


AND SANITARY AFFAIRS. 


THE effect of residence in any region upon 
the physical well-being of man is mainly a 
question of climate. What are the daily and 
monthly and annual means and variations of 
temperature? What is the percentage of 
humidity in the atmosphere, saturation, that 
is, all the moisture the air will hold without 
precipitation, being too? It is not always 
the countries or seasons of least rainfalls that 
have the driest atmospheres. For example, 
the percentage of humidity at Salt Lake is 57 
in the winter and 45 in the spring, yet the 
rainfall of the spring is twice that of the win- 
ter. What is of interest to know is whether 
the atmosphere is habitually dry or moist, and 
that is not always or necessarily shown by the 
quantity of precipitation. So the bald state- 
ment that the temperature of a place has a 
yearly range of 100° may be misleading. 
One has not to. experience that appalling 
fluctuation in a day or a week or a month. 
He has six months of gradual change in the 
daily range between the 100° of July and the 
zero of January. What is significant in the 
range of temperature is the variation between 
day and night, and within each month, for it 
is the sudden and not the gradual fluctua- 
tions that rack the human system. An 
equable climate and cool nights, although 
one may at first thought seem to exclude the 
other, are necessary to both health and com- 
fort. Great diurnal variation is attended by 
some disadvantages, because it must occur 
within the brief space of one revolution of 
the earth, but these may be, and we think 
they are in Utah, far more than counterbal- 
anced by the recuperative advantages of cool 
nights which they are likely to involve.. 

The climate of a mountainous country like 
Utah will vary considerably with its varying 
altitudes and exposures, The inhabited parts 
of the Territory range in general between 
4300 and 6300 feet above the sea level, but 
70 per cent. of the population is settled in 
valleys not exceeding 4500 feet in elevation, 
and 60 per cent in the basin of Great Salt 
Lake. In these lower valleys the atmosphere 
is dry, elastic, transparent and bracing; and 


the temperature, while ranging rather high in 
the summer, and not altogether exempt from 
the fickleness characteristic of the climate of 
North America in general, compares favor- 
ably in respect of equability with that of the 
United States at large, and especially with 
that of Colorado and of the Territories north 
and south of Utah. Its range upward is less 
than that of St. Louis, Philadelphia, and New 
York, to say nothing of that of Arizona; 
while in the other direction (downward) there 
is no comparison, either with the Eastern 
States on the same isothermal line, or with 
Colorado, Idaho, or Montana. 


A record of the readings of the thermom- 
eter was kept at Fort Douglas, three miles 
east and 500 hundred feet above this city, 
from 1863 to the establishment of a signal 
service station here, since which it has been 
kept by the latter, both records covering a 
period of twenty-four years. From these 
records it appears that the extreme yearly 
range has been less’than go° more often than 
it has been 100° or more. At Montreal the 
annual range is 140°, at New York, 114°, at 
St. Louis, 133°, at Chicago, 132°, at Denver; 
126°. At Salt Lake City it has exceeded 
roo° but three times in twenty-four years. 
The average high extreme for these years was 
about 9714°; the average low extreme, 4° 
above zero, making the average annual range 
9372". 

The record for 1875 to 1881 inclusive, 84 
months, shows that there were two months in 
the winters, five in the springs, eight in the 
autumns, and ten in the summers, in which 
the monthly range éxceeded 50°—25 months 
out of the 84. The record for the same 
years shows that the average diurnal range 
was for the summers 24°, for the springs and 
autumns 20°, for the winters, 15°. 

The average humidity for the year is 43 per 
cent. of saturation. At Denver it is 46, at 
Philadelphia 73. In the spring, summer and 
autumn it is 37, while in the summer it is but 
28.5. The rainfall averages about seventeen 
inches per year, there is precipitation on one 
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day in four, but long, hard storms are very 
rare, and the sun is seen at least a part of al- 
most every day in the year. 

These figures are very suggestive and are 
worthy of study. They show that in respect 
of equability, steadiness in temperature and 
dryness of the atmosphere, Salt Lake Valley 
enjoys great advantages over any of her com- 
petitors as a healthy residence. It might be 
added that this valley enjoys an almost com- 
plete exemption from high winds, and from 
severe electric storms. The cyclones of some 
parts of the States have never visited Utah. 
The total march of the winds over Salt Lake 
City does not exeeed 50,000 milesa year. It 
is more than roo,oco miles at Philadelphia, 
more than 150,000 miles on the open ocean. 
The heavy thunder storms, so frequent in the 
States, are almost unknown in this valley. 

These pleasant and advantageous climatic 
conditions are perhaps justly attributed to the 
vicinity of the mountains and of Great Salt 
Lake, a body of salt water occupying 2500 
square miles of the basin. The cool fresh air 
of the mountains, light and pure, and the at- 
mosphere of the Lake, salty and marine, like 
that of the Atlantic, together with the shelt- 
ered situation, the distance inland and the 
elevation, may well have combined to give 
us what some travelers have imagined they 
have found here, ‘‘the most unique and won- 
derful climate on the face of the globe.”’ 
While not especially adopting this verdict as 
ours, we do not object to it, but leave the 
facts developed by the meteorological record 
to speak for themselves. 

In considering the sanitary effects of a so- 
journ or permanent residence .in Utah, the 
mode of life adopted, as well as the climatic 
and other conditions peculiar to the country, 
is worthy of attention. The tourist or in- 
valid, in search of pleasure or restored health, 
temporarily exchanges the drudgery of busi- 
ness for the exposure, the exercise, the novel- 
ty, and the rough fare of a life out of doors, 
probably in the mountains. People adopting 
the country as a permanent home will also 
enter upon new conditions, changing in a 
great degree their former habits. A great 
many of the denizens of Utah may be said to 
work, eat, and sleep, almost in the open air, 
amid. rude surroundings and in a somewhat 
primitive style; cooking their food over camp 
fires, or in open fireplaces in comparatively 
open buildings. 

Much of the healthful influence popularly 
attributed to the climate is doubtless due to 
this cause, and to those who place themselves 
in similar circumstances improved health will 
certainly come. ‘During our protracted ab- 
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sence of fourteen months,’’ says Fremont, at 
the close of his second Rocky Mountain Ex- 
pedition, ‘‘in the course of which we had 
necessarily been exposed to great varieties of 
climate and of weather, no one case of sick- 
ness had ever occurred among us.”’ 

Captain Stansbury tells the same story at 
the end of his three months’ survey of the 
Great Salt Lake, which was begun very early 
in the spring. He and his men were sub- 
jected to constant exposure and hardship. 
Nearly every day they were in the cold water 
dragging their boat through shallows and 
packing their luggage. They were often 
caught, day and night, in furious storms, al- 
most unsheltered, while their food and drink- 
ing water were neither choice nor abundant, 
yet not a single case of illness occurred 
among them. A California physician ob- 
serves, (james Blake; Mj D.\ Eo -RitG A Sor 
“that arsenic, phosphorus, strychnia, and all 
the nerve tonics combined, will not half so 
quickly renovate a broken-down nerve appar- . 
atus, as camping out in the mountains; and 
that it is by its effect primarily on the nery- 
ous system that all other organic processes are 
improved, the psychological among the 
rest.” 

Utah is well adapted to this tramping and 
camping in the proper season by reason of its 
extremely dry air and slight rainfall—about 
three-fourths of an inch per month. ‘There 
may be somewhat more moisture and precipi- 
tation in the higher valleys and mountains, 
perhaps, although at Fort Bridger, 7,000 feet 
above the sea, the average humidity from 
June to September inclusive is but 54 per 
cent of saturation, and the rainfall but .69 of 
an inch per month, according to observa- 
tions extending through twenty years. 

To be a perfect sanitarium a region must 
not only have a climate dry, equable, and 
bracing, it must have pure water and whole- 
some food to proffer in abundance. In all 
these respects Utah may justly claim pre-em- 
inence. Remarkably dry and bracing and 
comparatively equable, the air and tempera- 
ture of Utah are, beyond all question, as has 
been shown; and in all the valleys of the 
mountains pure water is as plentiful as fresh 
air. Usually the streams open almost into 
each other near their sources, and they pre- 
sent a succession of basins between their gor- 
ges, all of which are inhabited, and afford the 
fresh meats, fruits, vegetables, eggs, milk, 
butter, etc., which are the most important 
items in the diet of well or sick persons; and 
fresh from the range, the trees, the ground or 
the dairy; while the streams are full of trout, 
the uncultivated fields and terraces abound in 
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game birds, and the lakes at certain seasons 
in aquatic fowl. Where, besides, which is 
not uncommon in Utah, the odor of pine 
trees can be inhaled, there is a combination 
of favorable conditions, climatic and other- 
wise, which it would be impossible to improve 
upon. 

Considering now the effect of our climatic 
conditions in particular diseases, one cannot 
speak with full assurance, but there is sub- 
stantial agreement among physicians and peo- 
ple on the following points, namely: 

High altitudes and areas of low barometric 
pressure quicken the respiration and circula- 
tion, and are therefore unfavorable in cases 
of pulmonary diseases that are far advanced, 
and also in heart disease and that form of 
chronic bronchitis associated with it. The 
other forms of chronic bronchitis, chronic 
pneumonia, and phthisis, are the diseases, par 
excellence, upon which such localities exer- 
cise a favorable influence. Consumption 
does not originate here, and where the 
monthly fluctuation of the barometer does 
not exceed 50°,-and the mean monthly tem- 
perature is at, or, within limits, above 50, 
and the humidity is under 50 per cent, a resi- 
dence is beneficial to consumptives if com- 
menced early enough. ‘‘The best treatment 
known for consumption is a year of daily 
horse-back riding in a mountainous country, 
diet of corn bread and bacon, with a moder- 
ate amount of whisky.’’ 

The beneficial influence of the Utah cli- 
mate on asthma is very decided. It cannot 
exist in Utah, except in a relieved and mod- 
ified condition. 

Bronchitis appears in a mild form during 
the wet and thawing periods of spring and 
fall, but it always yields to treatment. 

Rheumatic fevers are scattered over the 
months without reference to season; but very 
few cases become chronic. 

The intermittents are imported, and the 
tendency in them is to longer periods and 
ultimate recovery. 

A remittent, called ‘‘mountain fever,’’ is 
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indigenous. It yields readily to simple treat- 
ment if attended to in time, but if not, de- 
velops into a modified typhoid. 


Experience in the miners’ hospitals at Salt 
Lake City shows that the climatic conditions 
are very favorable to recovery from severe 
injuries. [he summer heat is not debilitat- 
ing, and the dry pure air and cool invigorat- 
ing nights enable patients to sustain the 
shock of surgical operations that could not 
often be safely attempted in humid cli- 
mates. Piemia, or blood poison, the fre- 
quent accompaniment of severe injuries, and 
of surgery, is of extremely rare occurrence. 

The people of Utah are as robust and long- 
lived as any in the world. The mortality is 
chiefly confined to small children, and its 
principal causes are want of care and prompt 
medical attendance. Salt Lake City has 
been founded forty years. It now has a 
population of perhaps 30,000. No city 
that we are aware of excels Salt Lake City in 
the matter of natural advantages for the physi- 
cal well-being of its citizens. Hardly any 
form of disease originates or proceeds to the 
chronic stage in this city, or, indeed, Terri- 
tory; while upon many such a simple resi- 
dence here is more beneficial than all the 
drugs that are known. There are mineral 
springs in the suburbs, hot and cold, whose 
waters have workedrare cures in many cases. 
One can reach an altitude of 7,000 feet in a 
few hours’ ride by rail, and on the other 
hand, have the benefits of ocean bathing 
without its discomforts and dangers. 

Your committee is indebted for much of 
the statistical information herewith to the 
pamphlet of Mr. O. J. Hollister, prepared for 
the Salt Lake Board of Trade in.1876, and 
it is warranted in its general conclusions by 
the experience of Drs. Vollum and Smart, U. 
5S. A., and of local physicians, who have 
long resided in this Territory. 

J. FP HaAMmnten, Si De 


SaLT Laxe City, Utah, July 15, 1887. 
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But shall I reverence pride, and lust, and rapine? 


No. 


When oppression stains the robe of state, 


And power’s a whip of scorpions in the hands 
Of heartless knaves, to lash th’ o’erburthened back 
Of honest industry, the loyal blood 


Will turn to bitterest gall, and th’ o’ercharged heart 


Explode in execration. 


Shee. 


A GREAT 


A VAST amount of time is used and litera- 
ture created, in dilating upon the immense 
changes exhibited in social and political econ- 
omies, for the world never wearies in rehears- 
ing the evidences of its progress. The pow- 
er of figures, which never lie, (?) is exhaust- 
ed in pointing out the wonderful increase of 
population, in relating how the necessities of 
this are met by: the power of machinery, by 
the cultivation of immense stretches of new 
country, and by a production of the essen- 
tials, comforts, nay luxuries of life, such as 
but a brief period ago would have been 
deemed incredible, yet which to experience 
becomes only commonplace. After all, 
however, there are long vistas of reflection 
which open to the casual thinker and to the 
specialist in particular, who in cvlumns and 
phalanxes of statistics demonstrates the pres- 
ent, comparing it with the past and predict- 
ing marvelous possibilities as to the future. 

Mark, how the world’s supply of any article 
which enters into general consumption is as- 
certained, how computations are made as to 
the possible supply; then—leaving out specu- 
lation with its ‘‘bulls and bears,’’ its ‘‘long 
and short,’’ its ‘‘corners and rings,’’—note 
how legitimate trade estimates supply and de- 
mand, and can approximate the price of every 
man’s loaf, by conclusions as to the crops in 
England, Russia, India and the United 
States. Nor is this the case with bread alone; 
but applies as well to all other staples of life, 
such as beef, pork, lard, fish, fruits, etc; then 
to articles of most common use such as sugar, 
rice, cheese, butter, coffee, tea, etc; again, 
to coal, iron, wool, cotton, lumber and pe- 
troleum, which enter into the great manufac- 
turing industries of our country, and in the 
manipulation of which large sections of our 
population find livelihood for themselves and 
‘their posterity, who -constitute the future 
workers of mankind. 


All the teeming myriads of our earth are 
affected by discovery and invention: by those 
changes which consist in the superseding of one 
article of consumption byanother, or in such 
changes as render universal things of one lim- 
ited use; by such revolutions as steam created; 
by such change as that of cotton in place of 
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hemp and linen, and by such universality of 
use as is marked in tobacco, tea, coffee, 
sugar, liquors, oils, and other leading commod- 
ities, which were not but a little while ago, 
and yet now their production is among the 
great staple industries of the world. Commerce 
claims them all as her handmaids, and so ten- 
aciously do some of these hold the public 
appetite that national revenue is based upon 
the assumption of their continued use. 

The importance and public estimate of the 
value of such productions, and their compar- 
ative absorption of the general labor revenues 
of the country, are illustrated by what is ~ 
claimed to be a reliable presentation from the 
leading press, at all events to the extent of 
$3,669,500,000 by the people of this luxuri- 
ous country. 


Pract 

22 For Liquors Drunk, $850,000,090 

16 For Tobacco, 3 $600,000,000 

Lat on bread, 90) a0 1) ene ai el nei 505,000,000 
8 For Meat, en ee ie 903; 000;000 
8 For Iron and Steel, 1 ee ee egolcoaloco 
6 For Woolen Goods, =. + §237,000;000 
6 ForSawed Lumber, . . Date §ageeCeea 
5 .For Cotton Goods, vr) gareeounes 
5 For Boots and Shoes, $196,000,000 
4. For Sugar and Molasses, aren sees 
2 For Public Education, $85,000,000 

1-7 For Missionary Purposes, $5,000,000 


The following interesting table from the 
American Grocer recapitulates the values of 
imports of merchandise by groups according 
to the degree of manufacture, uses, etc. : 


GROUPS—FREE AND DUTIABLE. 


Year ending June 30th, 1887. 
Articles of food and live animals eset rouse 
Articles in a crude condition Te Ge POS atawsaT 
Articles wholly or partially manufactured 80,283,636 
Articles manufactured ready for consumption 139,901,767 
Articles of voluntary use, etc. 89,848,790 


$692,319,768 


Total Imports 


The following table exhibits the nature of 
the exports of domestic merchandise for the 
same period: 
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DOMESTIC PRODUCTS. 
Manufactures $135,3371574 
Agriculture 52319735774 
Mining 11,758,720 
Forest 21,126,212 
Fisheries 5,155,771 
Miscellaneous 6,570,872 


Total Exports $73,023,923 


It is not the intention of this paper, or at 
all events now, to controvert or establish these 
enormous figures, but to take up one industry 
or article of daily and general consumption 
as illustrative of the progress and expansion 
of demand, and to point out in the light of 
that same progress the early probability of such 
an increase of the domestic supply as shall 
not only inure to the general wealth in the 
abstract, but as doing this by providing 
labor, by adding: to the value of every acre 
of land, and by so diversifying national in- 
dustry that taxation shall be reduced, and the 
commonwealth finally so fostered by produc- 
tion that many millions will not cover the 
undoubted benefit to be realized in a few 
brief years. 

It was wittily said a few years ago that the 
progress of the world could be measured by 
the amount of soap consumed, yet the use of 
soap is as old as humanity, although if, as the 
proverb runs, ‘‘Cleanliness is next to God- 
liness,’’ much of that humanity in ages past 
and even now, can be credited with but a 
limited amount of either. 

The article of sugar in one form or another 
is also of remote antiquity; the scriptures 
but name it in the natural form of honey, 
which in eastern lands was wild and yet ac- 
counted a great rarity and of considerable 
value. Sugar proper belongs to the ancient 
-countries of India and China, where from 
remote ages it was known, but of course in 
a different form and that mainly liquid, or as 
produced from the saturation of the cane. It 
was but vaguely known to the Greeks and 
Romans, else, no doubt, it would have found 
its way into southern Europe much earlier 
than it did; some have supposed it to be one 
of the results of the Crusades, yet it is known 
‘ that in the twelfth century it was grown in 
Cyprus whence it was transplanted to Madei- 
ra, and thence into the West Indies during 
the sixteenth century. The art of extracting 
had evidently followed the plant, which was 
yet, however, confined to the sweet and re- 
cent juice, and probably in the products of 
its fermentation. In the fifteenth century the 
idea of boiling the juice down to some con- 
sistency presented itself, and in the sixteenth 
century the art of refining was so far known 
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in Germany that a new phase approximating 
sugar was given to this article of now univer- 
sal use. From San Domingo in 1751 plants 
were received or brought by the Jesuits to 
Louisiana, but its cultivation lingered for 
years after its introduction, ‘and not until 
1794 could it be said to have become a suc- 
cess. 

The entire cane sugar product of the Un- 
ited States is now claimed to be some 325 
millions of pounds, and 14 million pounds of 
this is grown outside of Louisiana, coming 
from Texas, Florida and Alabama; but the 
public demand is of such a magnitude that 
the home product has to be further supple- 
mented by the zmportation of nearly three 
thousand million pounds. ‘The estimated con- 
sumption per capita is claimed to be 56 pounds 
(some say more) but itis very evident that hun- 
dreds of thousands fail to get their due propor- 
tion, as much of the amount noted enters into 
manufactures, such as wines, liquors, candies 
and goes in other directions, though this may 
be counterbalanced by saccharine from glu- 
cose and by the bee and maple product of 
the country, none of which are included. 
There does not appear to be any increase in 
the amount of land devoted in the United 
States to the cultivation of the sugar cane 
nor does improved methods of cultivation 
seem to be superabundant in the cane dis- 
tricts of Louisiana; indeed the largest crop 
ever grown was in 1861, or just before the war, 
and since the abrogation of slavery, progres- 
sive methods have only been seized upon 
here and there for the manufacture of sugar. 
Whether the protective tariff of two and a 
half cents per pound deprives the planter of 
that stimulus which competition might give, 
is one of the political questions of ,the times. 

It may be that a protective tariff will prevail 
for some time yet, as there are promising 
souces of saccharine yet asking development; 
and science is also discovering original 
sources of supply; chemistry is more poten- 
tial than appears at present, and it must be 
evident that every resource will be invoked 
to capture the local part at least of what is 
implied in the world’s consumption of five 
million tons of sugar, and a possible United 
States expenditure of two hundred million 
dollars. ; 

There are over forty refineries of sugar in 
the United States, and the market is at times 
relieved by an exportation which claims the 
drawback of duty; and then, as an offset, 
refined sugar from the beet is imported, main- 
ly from Germany, but amounting annually to 
something near 100,000 tons. These forty 
refineries or more employ a capital of near 
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$30,000,000, using raw material approaching 
in value $150,000,000 and turning out a pro- 
duct some ten or twelve millions in excess of 
this. 
and preparing of this article for consumption 
involves the employment and sustenance of 
great numbers; and late statistics point out 
that the entire population of several counties, 
aggregating over half a million in Louisiana, 
is sustained by the cultivation of cane and 
the concentration of saccharine. 

As somewhat of a rival to this gigantic pro- 
duction of cane, the beet is the most prom- 
inent. It is claimed, in fact, that one-half of 
the entire sugar crop of the world is extract- 
ed from the sugar beet. Its cultivation is 
mainly European, however, where the culture 
of cane would be impracticable. France, Rus- 
sia, Austria and Germany vie with each other in 
this product, France having had the lead for 
many years, but its government subsidies so 
stimulated production in Germany that France 
had reluctantly to yield the palm to her 
rival whose inducement, bounty and draw- 
back on exportation have led to astounding 
yet peculiar results; astounding because of 
production, and peculiar because while pro- 
ducing, the home consumption remains at a 
minimum far below all other great nations, 
barely reaching 17 pounds fer capita to 25 
in France, 31 in Switzerland, 56 in the Un- 
ited States, 74 in England; and it needs but 
to say that while this country will doubtless 
soon outrank the consumption of all other 
nations, at the present rate witha 2% cents 
per pound import duty, 27 per cent of the 
180 million dollars collected as custom. dues 
on imported merchandise, was from sugar 
and molasses. 

It may be interesting to ask how it is that 
the sugar beet industry has not attained a 
greater foothold in our country. This is part- 
ly for the reason that the cane was here al- 
ready and the beet extraction was less prom- 

- inent and more local for many years. Desul- 
tory efforts were made, no doubt, to intro- 
duce this manufacture, the earliest and great- 
est so far as we can trace being made in Utah 
by Brigham Young and others of the leading 
citizens, prominent among whom was the late 
Prest. John Taylor, who as agent for the 
Sugar Co. in the early ‘‘fifties’’ imported di- 
rect from France the workmen, the seed and 
the machinery at a cost of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars; but the experiment was 
not a success, as chemical ability was not pos- 
sessed by the imported workmen, nor was it 
to be found in the infant colony, which had 
just taxed itself almost beyond endurance in 
so patriotic, laudable and eminently desirable a 
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scheme. The alkali of the valleys, then in 
excess, was moreover an insurmountable dif- 
ficulty, and thus was an industry reluctantly 
abandoned which, under the circumstances of 
to-day, might find a very different result. 

In several of the states from Maine to Illi- 
nois plants have been established, but only 
partial success attended any effort, save more 
westerly in Alvarado, Cal., and there the out- 
put for some years has averaged five to six 
thousand tons of sugar; but a new phase of 
progress is imminent there, for Claus Spreck- 
les, the great planter and refiner, who has be- 
come a millionaire on sugar, with patriotic 
pride decrees that his adopted State shall be- 
come the Sugar State of the West, if means, 
enterprise and patience can command suc- 
cess. Herr Spreckles has just returned from 
Germany, where he studied fully this branch 
and concluded by importing seed and machin- 
ery amounting to over too carloads in the 
expectation of doubling the present produc- 
tion of the coast during the coming season. 
Some of the seed imported by this gentleman 
was tested the past year, and the beets raised 
show a marked increase in saccharine over 
the German and Belgian product and in some 
cases of late experience, going beyond sugar 
cane; yet in estimating the not uncommon 
beet crop of an acre at but thirty tons, these 
will bring at present prices $120.00 which is 
far beyond any wheat product of the State. 

It is still further claimed that there are in 
California near four million acres of land 
suitable for beets, which cultivated and crop- 
ped would yield one and a half million tons 
of sugar, or more than is imported from Cu- 
ba and Germany combined. Yet this was 
far discounted by a crop of sugar raised in 
Louisiana on a farm of fifty acres, in 1882 
which averaged 6,000 pounds of sugar, and 
240 gallons of molasses per acre in addition. 

A still later surprise however comes to dis- 
pute the prominence of both the sugar cane 
proper and beet-root also, and that is the 
Sorghum plant, which is in variety; though 
all in some sort akin to the cane, which be- 
longs to a tropical or semi-tropic clime. 

The sorghum plant was first brought to 
France in 1850 from Eastern China. Indeed 
it has been familiar to the Chinese for over 
two thousand years (says one of the Chinese Le- 
gation) but its use was long confined to the value 
of its seed and fodder, and he had not known 
of its conversion into sugar. Now, both in 
China and Japan the production is very ex- 
tensive. Originally cultivated in India, from 
there it spread over Asia, Africa and South- 
ern Europe, in one or other variety which 
have been introduced into this country. 
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These have all been known and tested for 
ages in their native habitat, but as to whether 
our climate or soil, or both have affected its 
hardiness and increased its saccharine authori- 
ties will continue to differ; it is stated on 
good authority, however, that the ordinary 
crop of sorghum in New Jersey is not only 
five times richer than in its native country, 
but it is untouched here even by very severe 
frosts, and the varieties are now so well estab- 
lished and classified that they know the per- 
iod in which they mature (say ninety to one 
hundred days from planting) and can desig- 
nate what practical men call the three best 
varieties which can be so worked in some 
southern localities that successional maturity 
could extend from the end of June until the 
middle of October, when factories could be 
seen in the interests of the sugar cane prop- 
erty until the end of December, which in 
connection would give a working period of 
six months where there is two at the present 
limit. 

It is many years since the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington imported, raised and 
distributed sorghum seed, and experiment 
now rests on and with the three varieties 
known as Pink’s Hybrid, the Orange and the 
Amber; hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been appropriated and expended by the 
government in the furtherance of this im- 
portant industry. Experimental stations 
have been established here and there, and 
private enterprise has been enlisted in order 
to pass beyond the boundaries of sorghum 
syrup and secure inexpensive crystalization, so 
as to compete with cane sugar, whether do- 
mestic or imported. Had sugar remained at 
the price of years ago the stimulus might have 
been greater, but the production and demand 
for sugar have mutually acted upon each oth- 
er, and competitive notions as well as com- 
peting sources of supply have so advanced 
consumption that it is difficult to know when 
the maximum will be reached. It has been 
anticipated by Premier Gladstone that the 
consumption per capita in England will yet 
advance to the enormous figures of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds per annum, which will 
be closely followed by Australia, where the 
consumption now nearly equals that of the 
mother country, and in the United States, 
which is next on the list at present. Had it 
not been for incompetency in the department 
under Professor Colman, and Wiley, his lead- 
ing assistant, long ere this sugar production 
might have been augumented—years ago, in 
this country at least. Contention and incom- 
petency are always more influential (as to 
effects) in high places, while the public inter- 
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ests suffer for a time, the reaction will come 
sooner or later. 

The father of sorghum industry, Professor 
Collier, long an ardent officer of the govern- 
ment prior to the appointment of the above, 
is quite sanguine that sugar will yet be made 
from sorghum at a cost of about 1 cents less 
per pound. Should this be the case it will 
constitute one of the greatest industries. 
and work one of the mightiest revolutions. 
ever made by a solitary industry in any age 
or country. That sugar can be made now 
and cheaply is evidenced by the fact that this. 
season at Fort Scott, Kansas, under Profess- 
ors Parkinson and Swenson, 130 pounds. 
of dry. sugar was produced from a ton of 
clean cane, but the average appeared to. 
be about 115 pounds and some 2o gal- 
lons of molasses. Fifteen thousarid acres 
were planted in sorghum in Kansas last sea- 
son, stimulated no doubt by the State bounty 
of 2 cents per pound offered for all the sugar 
produced ; the crop from 50 acres only 
was contracted for by this one factory, so 
that other factories were projected and used, 
and so decided is the sugar boom that some 
assert that factories will spring up all over the 
State before another season. 

We need not marvel at this figure when we 
note the following from the Kansas City Com- 
mercial, as it points to the winning of no lit- 
tle profit for the farmers in sugar: 

“The results at Fort Scott are encouraging 
indeed, and everybody is speaking good 
words for them. One man can farm fifty 
acres of sorghum very comfortably. Fifty 
acres yielding ten tons per acre is 500 tons of 
cane. Now, from this the farmer gets $250 
worth of seed, and the last reported run, as 
given was 125 pounds of sugar from each ton 
of cane, which is 1,150 lbs. per acre, or for the 
fifty acres 57,500 pounds. This is at the 
lowest figure possible, 5 cents per pound, 
the snug sum of $2,875, and fifteen gallons 
of syrup to the ton is 150 gallons per acre, or 
for, the fiftyacres 7,500° gallons’. — The 
should sell for 20 cents per gallon, which is 
$1,150 more, making the sum of $4,625 re- 
ceived from fifty acres. Now, after deduct- 
ing the sum of $1 per ton, which it costs to 
mill, which $1o per acre, or fifty acres $500, 
deducting this from the $4,625 received from 
the product, and we have a net profit of 
$4,125 from fifty acres. Of course this is the 
clear net profit on the cane, and does not in- 
clude any charge of profit to the people own- 
ing the mill or plant; but $4,000 a year to. 
a farmer working fifty acres of sorghum is not 
very bad.”’ 

At the Rio Grande works, New Jersey, the 
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experiments were equally satisfactory this 
season, although some years of discourage- 
ment had preceded this, and the original fac- 
tory was abandoned, the enthusiasm of Sena- 
tor W. B. Miller and Mr. H. A. Hughes 
was sanguine enough to make a more ear- 
nest effort on private account, and their experi- 
ments have been seconded by the operation 
and advice of Professor Cooke and Dr. A. 
Y. Noale. 

Under government and State the product 
had never exceeded 308 pounds per acre. 
This year, under more intelligent manipula- 
tion, the product reached an average of 1400 
pounds per acre, and the officially ascertained 
maximum was 197 pounds of sugar, and rr2 
gallons of molasses per acre the present sea- 
son, or an increase of over sixfold beyond 
the average of the first five years. 

These successful and unexpected results 
are the outcome of the new process called 
‘diffusion,’’ which is thus briefly explained by 
a correspondent of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce who says: 

‘‘We were most agreeably disappointed in 
reaching the sugar works; for while we expect- 
ed to findan inferior article of low-grade sugar, 
we found sugar superior to that of New Or- 
leans. : 

“The sorghum cane is first chopped up and 
deposited in immense tanks. I believe a 
battery of ten tanks is used at the Parkinson 
works. These tanks being filled, clear cold 
water is forced through. Forced through the 
first tank, it enters the second tank with juice 
from the cane in the second tank, this being 
the system of diffusion. This process is con- 
tinued, the water and juice finally passing 
through the last tank. It is then boiled, pass- 
ing over the immense iron plates, in a vacuum. 
Under these iron plates pass coils of steam 
pipe, so that the result has to be condensed. 
Now, this syrupy substance goes through its 
last prdcess, entering an immense cylinder 
which“revolves at a fearful rate of speed. 
Here is encountered centrifugal force, which 
naturally forces the syrup to the outside, 
while the sugar granules form in the center. 
Linen prevents the sugar going out, and al- 
lows syrup to go out, being collected in an- 
other receptacle. When this cylinder is 
stopped a workman takes about 115 pounds 
of sugar out. It is a very fine quality of 
sugar too.”’ 

It must be evident from all experiments 
and successes that there is coming a grand 
struggle not only to capture for the nation 


the ohe hundred ‘millions which goes abroad, 


but countless localities will compete for the 
local consumption, and thoughtful persons 
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who realize that as the population doubles 
every twenty-five years the consumption of 
sugar at present rates will .then amount to 
$200,000,000. Kansas claims that there will 
be twenty sugar works in the State within a 
year, and even branch concerns will be ex- 
tended into Missouri from Kansas City; the 
land will be enhanced as much as five dollars 
per acre, and Senator Plumb says that in five 
years Kansas will abundantly supply herself. 
We need not wonder at this when it is real- 
ized that to-day this crop will pay the farmer 
better at two dollars per ton (which was the 
price paid at the factory) and said ton in- 
cluded stalks, foliage, tops and seed; the lat- 
ter was sold at $1.00 per bushel, and doubt- 
less experience will yet estimate it as lt is es- 
timated in China where it has been used as 
food as well as for syrup or sugar for ages past 
and gone. ‘The farmers averaged thirteen 
tons per acre which at $2.00 netts $26.00 in 
contradistinction to the corn crop, which 
only netted $10.00... Even if the price should 
depreciate, experience will enhance the 
amount of sucrose in the plant, as has been 
done in New Jersey; for incredible as the 
Fort Scott results may appear, selected acre- 
age in the former place could have reached 
2,500 pounds of sugar and 120 gallons of mo- 
lasses to the acre, and the prophecy is made 
that next year’s selected crop will reach 3,000 
and the following year 4,000 pounds to the 
acre, with a proportionate amount of molas- 
ses! Mills, or factories as they are called, 
cost no more than an ordinary flouring mill, 
and the project is to erect one in every cen- 
tre of say three miles square, which, if the 
land is generally suitable, will be a compact 
nine square miles, or 6,o00 acres. Where 
land is not so close and regular, in localities 
or valleys such as prevail in Utah, the haul- 
ing distance would be longer, but the present 
expenditure of Utah, $1,000,000 per annum, 
is something which if retained would amount 
to about $6.00 per head per annum with our 
present population. 

Arthur Stayner, Esq., and Bishop Madsen, 
of Gunnison, have been our most determined 
and persevering local sorghum men. ‘The for- 
mer received in 1883 the legislative bounty 
of $5,000 for the production of three and one 
half tons of sugar; the latter, for lack of 
means has gone no further than the produc- 
tion of a very desirable and salable article of 
syrup. It would be idle, however, to base an 
estimate of profits on the present price of 
sugar, for that, with production, would in- 
evitably recede, yet for all effort and experi- 
ment the present import tax of 2c. per pound 
is a veritable bounty to every sugar producer, 
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and this will remain until competition guar- 
antees a positive equilibrium. That the dif- 
fusion process -is as equally applicable to 
sugar cane and beets as to sorghum, is beyond 
question, save in details which vary in man- 
ipulating the different productions; experi- 
ments made with the tropical cane have 
proved that 98 percent of the saccharine can 
be extracted from tropical cane, and so ex- 
tend the product per acre from 150 to 220 
pounds, which has already been done in Lou- 
isiana, 

While the tropical belt could continue its 
own cane, this crop would be supplemented 
by sorghum, and while the central belt, con- 
taining millions of acres, could lead with 
sorghum, it in turn would be supplemented 
by beets; and while the Rocky Mountain 
region and the Coast might each lead with 
-beets, that crop would be supplemented by 
sorghum from the Gulf of California to the 
fertile fields of Oregon. All these sources of 
supply would inevitably —with the same in- 
telligence—succeed as well as ex-Gov. War- 
mouth in Louisiana; as Mr. Hughes in New 
Jersey, as Professor Parkinson at Fort Scott, 
whose factory turned out 10,000 pounds of 
sugar per day for days together, and as well 
as the Alvarado factory of California which 
turned out over 6,o0o0 tons of sugar in the 
season scarcely over. 

There are hundreds of thousands of acres 
more suitable for sugar cane in Florida, Lou- 
isiana, Texas and parts of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, than for anything else; but estimat- 
ing the national consumption at 1,500,000 
tons, that number of acres with but an esti- 
mated product of one ton per acre would not 
meet the present consumption. 

Later estimates of beet root sugar as per 
Licht’s circular, make the production of 


Europe, say Germany, Austria, France, Rus- 


sia, Belgium and Holland, more than all the 
entire colonial crop from cane, which includes 
Cuba, Demarara, Java, Brazil, Phillipine Is- 
lands, Louisiana and all other sources supply- 
ing less than 100,000 tons per annum to the 
markets of the world. 

In view of this amazing industry need ‘it be 
wondered that Claus Spreckles, of Western 
fame, counts on making beet sugar one of the 
staple industries of his adopted State, that 
magnificent and teeming garden spot of the 
earth—the peerless State of California? He 
pointed out ina recent address how, during 
a late visit to Europe, he had found that 
Austria supported 233 beet root sugar fac- 
tories; Belgium 183, Holland 44, Germany 
402, Denmark 9, Sweden 9g, Spain 1o, and 
Italy 7. France, he said, produces from 
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500,000 to 600,000 tons of sugar annually, 
running the syrup by pump agency even ten 
miles to the central factory for crystallization. 
Like a king, as he is, he proposes in his 6oth 
year to leave the land dotted with sugar fac- 
tories if the farmers are only willing to raise 
the beets, and by way of encouragement he 
points out that at $4.00 per ton, which he 
proposes to give, and which the Alvarado 
factory has given, will nett the farmer from 
so to 75 dollars per acre; while wheat, save 
in limited sections only, gives $12.00 to 
$16.00 for the same acre. He might also 
have pointed out the fact that waste lands 
now devoted to beets in France have ad- 
vanced in ‘value from forty dollars an acre, 
ten or fifteen years ago, to an estimate of 
eight hundred dollars per acre to-day; and 
our own State of Virginia raised beets which 
on testing contained fully ten per cent. more 
saccharine matter than those of either France 
or Germany, and a year ago the cold and 
distant State of Maine, when sugar was worth 
eight and a half cents a pound, raised a crop 
worth nearly a quarter of a million, and re- 
ceived the State bounty thereof of $7,000. 

California, Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tories have within their boundaries nearly one 
hundred. million acres more land than the 
whole Russian Empire and a better soil and 
climate for the production of sugar beets; 
and the western experts claim that while 
sorghum contains but little over 3 per cent. 
(?) crystallizable sugar, beets contain from Io 
tO. 1g. 

Indeed the whole sugar market of the 
world both as to production and supply is in 
a transitional condition. China which used to 
send us 10 to 12,000 tons per annum, last 
year imported from Java sugar that used to 
go to England; India which used to export, 
now imports beet crystals, and granulated 
from Russia and Austria; South America ab- 
sorbs most of the Brazil sugar; while our 
western coast purifies the Hawaiian product. 
German beet refineries send into our eastern 
seaports a surplus, which urged by govern- 
ment drawback should be used at home, for 
spite of the immense production the German 
people use less per capita than almost any 
other civilized people. New Zealand gives 
by legislative enactment one half penny per 
pound on the first thousand tons of sugar 
produced at home. 

From Maine to Florida, and from the At- 
lantic to the Western coast, the agricultural 
mind is on the move to cut off the supply from 
abroad, to meet the public demand, and un- 
til thatis satisfied, to avoid the German policy, » 
that of the largest producing country in the 
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world save India, for it, while so prolific in 
production, compells its population to pay 
higher prices for poor sugar, or-nearly double 
that which is paid in non-producing countries, 
at the behest of arbitrary legislation; indeed 
did its people consume as much fer capita as 
the English do, Germany would need to 
import almost as much as it exports, the con- 
sumption now for its forty-six millions of 
population being only sixteen pounds per 
head. 

Sugar takes rank among the first of the in- 
dustries desirable in this country. It is an 
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essential of our modern civilization; its use 
affects the physique, and consequently the 
mental forces of our times, for as an article of 
diet it doubtless modifies the life of its con- 
sumers, and this for purposes prearranged in 
the economy of Heaven. As an essential of 
enjoyment, of taste, of life, it must and will 
be produced. American enterprise is self- 
sustaining, and Utah as a part thereof fol- 
lows the national bent, andi therefore is ntense- 
ly interested along with its neighbors in the 
production as it is in the use of sugar. 


HT. W. Naisbitt. 
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THE -GAY .OLD BACHELOR. 


BY GEORGE J. 


TAYLOR. 


Wuat a cheery old soul the gay bachelor is, 
With his pleasant ways and his beaming phiz, | 
On bitter cold nights, when fierce winds blow, 
When all the earth is covered with snow, 

How he stirs up the fire and rolls into bed, 

And laughs at the troubles of those who are wed! 


How he revels in peace— 
From Benedict fled— 
As he muffles himself 
In his cosy bed! 


No children are squalling the livelong night ; 
No babies to dress and no fires to light ; 

No cows to be milking—no wood to chop, 
No baskets to take to the butcher shop ; 

But the warmest nook and the easy chair 
For the bachelor’s welcome everywhere! 


Then at morn when the breakfast bell tolls out, 
He can tumble and turn himself about 
Without hearing his wife, in accents wild, 
Sing fearfully out, ‘‘my child! my child !”’ 
Can tumble up early, with life alert, 

For no one lies on the tail of his s—rt. 


The Benedict sits and sucks his thumbs, 

Or, taking the child, wet-nurse becomes; 

Then the constant strain on the purse’s strings, 
For the feminine folks’ all sorts of things, 
Ribbons and pins, and of tapes no end, 
Including the frightful Grecian bend. 


The bach’s life is free from care, 

; His cheerful face beams everywhere, 
Always happy and always gay, 
His pleasures wax from day to day, 
His hours roll on like a pleasant dream, 
Serenely he glides down time’s fair stream. 


SALT LAKE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


CULLED FROM THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Our chamber is not yet nine months old, 
having been organized in April, 1887, and the 
membership not having been filled till October 
following. ‘The list at present is complete, 
200 members being enrolled and many are 
asking admission. The work of organization 
was not a small one nor unattended with many 
difficulties, and to our Board of Directors, and 
to Governor West, in no slight degree, who 
has always aided by his presence and earnest 
action in arousing enthusiasm and inspiring 
confidence, is the present satisfactory condi- 
tion of our association to be attributed. We 
have not ‘‘tooted our horn’’ too loud, yet the 
existence of our Chamber is as well known 
to-day throughout the United States as that 
of Merchants’ Exchanges of the Eastern 
cities. From the Atlantic to the Pacific our 
praises have been sounded by the Press and, 
proud of my connection with the newspaper 
fraternity, I cannot refrain from expressing 
as your representative my gratitude and ad- 
miration for the generous treatment our com- 
munity has received from the newspapers of 
the United States. Beginning with the ew 
York World, which with pleasure, as its edi- 
tor declared, called the attention of its legi- 
ons of readers to the work in which we are 
engaged, I might recite a list of hundreds of 
papers from which we received the same gen- 
erous treatment. The value of this advertis- 
ing it is impossible to calculate. Had it to 
be paid for in cash it would have cost many 
thousands of dollars, but its results cannot be 
determined ona money basis. There is hard- 
ly a State east of the Rocky Mountains from 
which I have not received numerous letters of 
inquiry as aresult of my correspondence with 
the newspapers. I have, since my connec- 
tion with the Chamber in August sent com- 
munications to nearly every paper both daily 
and weekly published in the United States. 
Some of these articles have been specially 
prepared with a view to attracting the atten- 
tion of readers to the extraordinary advan- 
tages of our surroundings, and the result has 
been very satisfactory. I have received let- 
ters of inquiry from the most distant points, 
from the extreme north and from Florida in 


the south as well as from Canada. ‘These 
letters prove that the work of our Chamber 
has awakened a lively interest in the writers, 
and that the presentation of our resources and 
attractions to the capitalist and speculator is 
all that is needed to draw them toward us. 
Already our population has been increased as 
a result of our work, a noteworthy proof of 
the efficacy of our labors being found in the 
increase of the number of real estate firms. 
From Los Angeles and other points on the 
Pacific Coast, word has come that many 
dealers were only waiting for the spring, to 
rush to Salt Lake. Quietly and secretly com- 
binations have been formed and are being ef- 
fected for the purpose of taking advantage of 
the prospective rise in real estate values. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
invested in property during the past six 
months, and investments are on the increase, 
as is evidenced by the enormous appreciation 
in property values all over the entire city. 
These movements in themselves would bode 
no special good to our city, but it must be 
borne in mind that speculation in real estate 
is but a precursor of many permaneut invest- 
ments. The present extraordinary prosperity 
and development of Denver, Los Angeles, 
Omaha and Kansas City had their origin in 
real estate speculation. The one almost nec- 
essarily succeeds the other, as prices cf land 
can be sustained in times of speculative ex- 
citement only by the building up of manufac- 
turing and mercantile industries, to which 
the speculator himself is often driven for self- 
protection. The presence of so many real 
estate dealers in our midst, some of whom 
have been attracted hither by the advertising 
we have done, is an assurance that others be- 
sides ourselves have faith and confidence in 
our future. And in this connection it is a 
pleasure to testify that, unlike other localities, 
we have no need to indulge in exaggeration 
in regard to the advantages enjoyed by our 
beautiful city. I have entertained many 
hundreds of visitors in our Chamber during 
the past few months and, without exception, 
they have all borne testimony to the correct- 
ness of the ststements made concerning our 
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resources. Every new comer expresses not 
only satisfaction but delight with the revela- 
tions of our little-known possessions. 
climate, our mines, our lake, our springs, our 
cereals, our fruits and vegetables each in turn 
is the source of pleasant astonishment to our 
visitors. _ Comparisons, which are always 
favorable to us, are made with other locali- 
ties, and without decrying the merits of other 
communities, we can boldly assert that from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean there 
is no locality so favored by Nature as Salt 
Lake and its surroundings. Our statement in 
proof of this may not be accepted, as itis not 
an uncommon custom nowadays to boast in 
printed pamphlets and in newspapers of an 
exclusive possession of Nature’s choicest gifts. 
Heretofore we have been so modest in our 
claims that we presented none, and, as a con- 
sequence, there was little or no inquiry con- 
cerning them. Now we have united and or- 
ganized for the purpose of attracting atten- 
tion to what we’ve got, and if we can only 
succeed in inducing people to visit us and 
view our surroundings, conviction of the su- 
periority of our claims will necessarily follow. 

Knowing the wealth of our possessions we 
all feel convinced that others must soon dis- 
cover the opportunities here afforded for lu- 
crative investment. A general feeling pre- 
vails, not only in Salt Lake, but throughout 
the Territory, that an era of superlative pros- 
perity will soon dawn upon us. ‘There are 
good reasons for the prevalence of such a 
feeling. From the letters of inquiry received 
by our Chamber as well as from those re- 
ceived by the newspapers, real estate dealers, 
bankers, and private citizens, it is evident 
that universal attention is directed towards 
us. There is a plethora of idle money in the 
eastern markets, and government bonds are 
no longer considered sufficiently remunera- 
tive. Millions have already been invested in 
the cities of the Pacific Coast, but there, as 
well as in Omaha, Kansas City and Denver, 
the tide of speculation has already began to 
ebb. Salt Lake City is generally regarded as 
the most favored spot in the West at present. 
It has everything to attract and nothing to 
repel capital. It is so located as to be the 
natural distributing point for six .or eight 
States and Territories, even distant Califor- 
nia yearning for railroad connection with us 
in the hope of finding here a necessary sup- 
ply of fuel. Our mountains, with their varied 
and inexhaustible supply of mineral wealth, 
_have been, comparatively speaking, only 
scratched on the surface. 

No one who has ever passed a day in Salt 
Lake can fail to be convinced of the wonder- 
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ful possibilities of our future, and these pos- 
sibilities which are founded in Nature’s prod- 
igal blessings must and will be some day 
realized. ‘There is a feeling in the breasts of 
all, that Nature’s gifts were intended for the 
promotion of human happiness. She fur- 
nishes the raw materials, and man is the arti- 
ficer that moulds them into shape for use and 
pleasure. It is seldom she is so prodigal as 
to lavish all her gifts upon one locality, but 
she has been exceptionally generous to us, 
and where her generosity is most visible, 
there will men most thickly congregate. 
Lack of harmony and unity may have re- 
tarded our progress for a time, but we can no 
longer postpone the solution of the problem: 
—Shall we avail ourselves of the advantages 
we enjoy, or shall we allow others to dispos- 
sess us of them? 

Until the advent of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, we were under the iron 
heel of the Union. Pacific, from which we re- 
ceived no mercy, much less consideration or 
respect. The concessions lately made by 
this road were an acknowledgment of the 
wrongs to which we had previously been sub- 
jected, and to our organization is due the 
credit of having forced this road to recognize 
and acknowledge for the first time the injus- 
tice of the treatment we had been‘cruelly sub- 
jected to for years. From the experience of 
our community with the Union Pacific, it 
may be boldly asserted that we need expect 
no favors from this road. They will always 
insist on their pound of flesh, and will have 
the whole carcass if they can get it. They 
will make no concessions to us through love 
or kindly consideration, and if we receive 
justice it will only be because we are in a po- 
sition to enforce our rights. It is a sad re- 
flection on the policy of this road that not 
only by the communities along its line, but 
by all its connections they have been damned 
and denounced from the very first day of 
their operations more vehemently than any 
other road on the continent. 

A contrast with the treatment our commu- 
nity has received from the D. & R. G. Western 
Railway is a source of pleasure and gratifica- 
tion. Its coucessions to our business inter- 
ests have secured for it a large increase of 
patronage from our merchants, and its co-op- 
eration in advertising the advantages of our 
city entitles it to special recognition. Ihave 
received many valuable suggestions for which 
I am indebted to Mr. Bennett of this road. 
From the numerous letters I have received 
from him and the aid he has given in the dis- 
tribution of printed matter concerning our re- 
sources, it is easy to learn that the welfare of 
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our city is made the subject of special thought 
and consideration, and I wish to make grate- 
fulacknowledgment of the favors thus shown us. 

In addition to the general advantages re- 
sulting to our city from the advertising done 
by our Chamber, to its existence and efforts is 
to be attributed the initiation of several im- 
portant movements for the protection and 
promotion of our interests. Our Chamber 
was the first to inaugurate a movement for 
the protection of the mining interests of the 
West, in so far as these were threatened by a 
prospective reduction of the tariff on lead. 
Our action has awakened a lively interest, 
both on the part of the press of the country 
and the different exchanges and boards of 
trade, and the result has been that similar ac- 
tion has been taken at different points, even 
in the East, and delegations have been al- 
ready sent to Washington to avert the threat- 
ened danger by a proper presentation of the 
issues to Congress. 

A company consisting of members of our 
Chamber has been organized to prospect for 
natural gas, and the prospects of success are 
very flattering, indications already discovered 
giving an almost positive assurance of the 
presence of oil and gas in our vicinity. 

The chemical works are also operated by 
members of our Chamber, and have demon- 
strated the practicability of establishing ex- 
tensive and lucrative industries in this line. 
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The projected construction of the Los An- 
geles Railroad may also be traceable to the 
influence of our Chamber, so that our Associ- | 
ation has good reason to be proud of the suc- 
cess it has achieved, and the work it has ac- 
complished in so short a time. 

What has been done is a proof of what can 
be done in the future, and there is still much to 
demand our attention and incite us to united, 
earnest and liberal action for the coming year. 

And yet there are many amongst us who 
know less of our opportunities than strangers. 
Here is the opinion entertained of us by Goy- 
ernor Fletcher, of Missouri, a gentleman of 
intelligence and extensive experience: ‘‘It 
has been to me long a matter of surprise that 
a real, hearty, good ‘boom’ has not been in- 
augurated at Salt Lake. There is not a place 
on the continent where all the surroundings 
are so favorable to making a city of half a 
million of people. Salt Lake Valley is the 
most inviting region of America and it only 
wants to be properly advertised to start a tide 
of immigration that will make it the richest 
valley of the United States.’’ Governor 
Fletcher is only one out of hundreds from 
whom I have heard that- have given forcible 
expression to the same sentiments. Newspa- 
per editors throughout the East have person- 
ally endorsed, in their editorials, without 
bribe or pay, the most glowing accounts of 
our undeveloped wealth and other advantages. 
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Poets alone found the delightful way 

Mysterious mortals gently to convey 

In charming numbers; so that, as men grew 
Pleased with their poems, they grew wiser too. 
Satire has always shone among the rest, 

And is the boldest way, if not the best, 

To tell men freely ot their foulest faults, 

To laugh at their vain deeds and vainer thoughts. 
In satire, too, the wise took different ways, 

To each allowing its peculiar praise: 


Some did all folly with just sharpness blame; 
Whilst others laugh’d and scorn’d them into shame; 
But of these two, the last succeeded best, 

As men aim rightest when they shoot in jest. 

But with sharp eyes those nicer faults to find 
Which lie obscurely in the wisest mind, 

That little speck which all the rest does spoil, 

To wash off that would be a noble toil. 

Beyond the loose-writ libels of this age, 

Or the forced scenes of our declining stage ; 
Above all censure, too, each little wit 

Will be so glad to see the greater hit, 

Who, judging better, though concern’d the most, 


Of such correction will have cause to boast. Drylen. 
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A RAMBLE AMONG THE SALMON ‘RIVER MOUNTAINS. 


BY HON. JOHN R.- MCBRIDE. 


Iv is about four hundred miles: from the 
summit of the Rocky Mountain Range, divid- 
ing Montana and Idaho Territories, to the 


- junction of the two great streams which to- 


gether form the Columbia River. The coun- 
try lying between these two principal branches 
of the great ‘‘River of the West,;’’ embraces 
an area of many thousands of square miles, 
and is as wild and grand a region in its nat- 
ural features as any on the continent. 

A group of mountains occupies the most of 
its space, which for grandeur is unsurpassed, 
and the valleys which lie among them are as 
attractive and beautiful to the explorer as any 
to be seen in all our broad and picturesque 
land. 

Many streams find their sources among the 
perennial snows of these towering ridges, 
and fall into the main rivers to the north and 
south, while the Salmon River, only a trifle 
less in volume than either of the others, 
cleaves its way through the center of the 
group and enters the Snake about one hun- 
dred miles south-east of the junction of the 
latter with Clark’s Fork. 

In 1872 the writer, with others, crossed the 
range from Boise City in southeastern Idaho, 
to Salmon City, near the Montana line, a dis- 
tance of two hundred and fifty miles, on 
horseback, and this article will present a brief 
outline of the prominent features of the 
country as a traveler would view it, and such 
incidents of the journey as may throw lights 
and shadows on the picture. 

The discovery of gold on the waters of the 
Boise and Payette Rivers in 1863, on the 
southern slope of the Salmon Mountains, had 
made that region familiar to the public. The 
like discovery near Lemhi, at the base of 
the Continental divide in 1866 had given the 
world some knowledge of that immediate re- 
gion, but the lofty and rugged mountains 
lying between these two localities, were but 
little known, and had been seldom traversed. 
They were almost a ¢erra incognita. 

They are now better known, but are still 
worthy a fuller description than this sketch 
can afford. Lemhi County then recently or- 
ganized, at the time of our visit, was a part of 
the Second Judicial District of Idaho, and as 
it had not before enjoyed the honor of a term 
of court, and one had been appointed, we 
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were combining business with diversion, by a 
summer journey through the mountains and 
attendance upon the court. Our party com- 
prised the judge of the court, the prosecuting 
attorney, who was called ‘‘Major’’—a title 
earned by wearing the ‘‘grey’’ during the late 
civil war—the U. S. attorney, bearing the 
same title as the result of service in the Union 
army, and a candidate for delegate to Con- 
gress, and of course in search of voters, a 
couple of attorneys on the lookout for new 
clients, and the writer, who went along ‘‘for 
the fun of the thing’’—a labor he has never 
been anxious to repeat. Our outfit consisted 
of a horse and saddle each, one pack-horse 
carrying our blankets and provisions for the 
journey, whilst the writer swung a shotgun at 
his saddle bow with a view to sport. 

The diversity of opinion among the party 
as to the supplies needed were all finally 
healed by compliance with the principal re- 
quests of each, and when we came to put our 
‘‘pack’’ into shape, we had an amount of 
boxes, canned goods, parcels and bottles ab- 
solutely starthng, when it is understood that 
all had to be conveyed upon the back of 
one animal. When spread out the supply 
seemed sufficient to meet the wants of a bat- 
talion for a fortnight’s campaign. Happily 
one of the party, much to the relief of the 
less accomplished in the lore of mountain 
travel, though an attorney in good practice, 
had in his former experience been what is 
termed in the mountains, a ‘‘packer,’’ and 
his skill in putting our mass of supplies. into 
shape for transportation, was a marvel to those 
less learned in the mysteries of highland 
travel. 

We succeeded in getting all things ready and 
all hands into line about noon, though we 
had designed to start at nine in the morning, 
and rode out of Idaho City, the last base of 
supply on our journey, till we should reach 
our destination. Passing from Idaho City 
up Elk Creek in a northeasterly course, we 
reached the rim of the Boise Basin in about 
twelve miles and descended to a small stream 
running into the Payette River, called Beaver 
Creek. There were half a dozen miners en- 
gaged in washing the creek bed for gold, and 
we still felt the pulses of civilized life in our 
camp—in fact, our ‘‘packer’’ exchanged com- 
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pliments so often with his mining acquaint- 
ances, through the medium of a tin cup, that 
his assistance in getting our equipage in order 
for travel the next morning was sadly missed. 
He was able to: place’ himself !onhorséback, 
and keep place in the line, but beyond that 
he was ‘‘very sick.’’ Our ,route:jwas; a 
mountain trail through a heavy pine and fir 
forest, winding in various, directions. to, ayoid 
/obstructions, ‘but keeping a general northerly 
direction. .. We were in the high range of 
hills forming the,slopes of the Boise and Pay- 
ette basins, and the, surface was undulating 
and lofty without being rugged. 

After a, ride of. twenty miles we arrived .a 
little; before. meridian on.,the, crest of the 
mountains overlooking..the Payette River 
(south fork) running nearly west... Though 

the stream was three miles beneath us in. the 
gorge, we could distinctly, hear the roar of its 
‘rushing waters, When within a mile of the 
bottom, the river came.into yiew at. intervals 
through the dark-foliage,of the forest, and we 
halted involuntarily to, admire, the scene. 
, The. trees. of the forest..were, reflected in. the 
‘stiller waters, giving back a beautiful emerald, 
while the frequent rapids and shoals shone 
bright as fringes of silver. The sight was 
“beautiful and, grand, and as it, was our first 
glimpse of the sublimities which, surround- 
~ed,our journey afterwards at almost every step, 
“we lingered upon it with an admiration suited 
,to its novelty, as well-as to its merits. 
., When. we arrived, at,the riyer’s. brink the 
din of its waters sounded like the roar of the 
“ocean .as.it echoed among, the hills, We 
crossed the stream. by a narrow, ‘‘packer’s?’ 
bridge—made of two pine trees, felled across 
the, stream and. laid side by side—and_ found 
a, cabin anda. toll gatherer on the northern 
‘bank.’ Here in, a log cabin sheltered by tow- 
ering pines, and lulled by the music of dash- 
ing Balti dwelt our, hermit friend, Charles 
_Jordan,. drawing.a scanty income. from, the 
tolls of his frail. ‘bridge paid by the few min- 
“ers who passed over it in search of new placers 
;further in. the, mountains, ,and enjoying; ‘the 
_bright skies, and,” health- -giving atmosphere 
which surround his secluded home. 

We; halted , long: enough; to, pledge our re- 
ee to, our friend, In. a glass of beverage , 
VERY. fax. from. being. as ,pure as the water’.that 
orushed, past. his. door,. and struck off up the | 

;uiver to the east..i oq 
OMY hills, generally shelbait ie pines rose 
- On githen hand, and, the, egaseless roar, of the _ 


_stream,;up ayhich awe; journeyed, gave ‘solemm- 
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cluster of grand old trees, where a brook 
came dashing out of a gap in the mountains 
to the north, we turned our animals loose to 
graze on the steep hillside above us, finished 
a hearty:supper before the stars came out, and 
went to our blankets with the delicious ‘odon 
,of theforest and the ceaseless wailing of the 
river, filling our senses. Our rest was sweet 
and unbroken, till the notes of the birds gave 
token of the coming)dawn. 

The morning: meal, over we resumed the 
saddle eagerly... ach turn of the path 
brought forth some: novelty, and the senses 
were busy with: the revelations of each passing 
scene, 

As we ascended .the river the mountains 
closed in upon it, and abrupt rocky heights 
towered ,over, the narrow path. With the 


-swift stream at our, feet and frowning cliffs 


above us, the way seemed often perilous, but 
our careful animals passed safely, all but one 
of. the party keeping the saddle. One of the 
attorneys ‘‘appealed’’ to the path, and, dis- 
mounting, led his horse—a weakness which he 
learned in a few days;to overcome. _ 

About noon we approached what is known 
‘in the locality as the, ‘‘Forks’’ of the South 
Payette River. Now. the mountains fall away 
from the stream, and a broad tract of high, 
treeless land, covered with grass and sunflow- 
ers, was before us... Delighted with this lit- . 
tle stretch of open,ground we struck into it 
with a shout and a gallop. <A flock of grouse 
were startled at our noisy greeting from their 
shelter among the umbrage, and placing my 
shotgun on. duty, wesoon had an ample supply 
of fresh game, for our noon repast. 

_ We enjoyed a ‘‘broil’’ that would have met 
the requirements of an epicure. 

Our course changed from due east to about 
due north, and the ‘‘fork’’ up which we were 
directed soon entered chasm that prevented 
all progress. .The trail turned into the mount- 
ains to the, west of. it, and we wound for miles 
along their rifted and craggy sides, where a 
single misstep. would. have “been fatal. Far 


sabove: us, the, gray, cliffs lifted their seamed and 


shaggy; summits,,.where no living thing that is 
_wingless, would attempt to go. Again we des- 
_cended to the stream and followed its course 
»upward, making frequent crossings. The trails 
“of ayalanches, were frequently crossed, and in 
one place the hot August sun was glowing on 
jadeep. bank of snow, which had been deposited 
“by 2 a. slide from, the; heights above during the 
_preyious, winter. ‘he slopes were clad in 
laces with tim, eT, fresh herbage and flowers, 
aS ; the, “more, precipi yitous hillsides had shed 
ol St coat, Of. soil, WY. ich in many places had 
slipped. an, anasto the bottom and left the 
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naked granite above glaring out at’sun and 
sky. 

About mid-afternoon we reached a defile 
coming down from the north-east, and as this 
was now our true course, we clambered up- 
ward through it, first on one side, then on the 
- other, of the bounding torrent that came down 
it, at times following its stony bed. 

Several miles of most laborious travel 
brought us to a great elevation, and the flanks 
of the hills grew shorter; the timber was 
stunted and storm-beaten. As we approached 
the summit, the elevation was so great that the 
country had a blank and barren look. This 
gorge is known by the somewhat gloomy 
name of ‘‘Dead Man’s Canyon,’’ from an 
incident that occurred in it some two years 
before. Two men, named Wentworth and 
Smith, undertook in the winter of 1869 
to penetrate these mountains to a mining 
camp on Loon Creek on snow-shoes. They 
were caught here by a snow slide and both 
perished. The body of Wentworth was not 
recovered until the following summer, and his 
remains now lie buried by the side of the 
path at the head of the pass—a lonely monu- 
ment of the perils of a mountain life. 

The summit is a high plateau, on which 
masses of snow were yet lying, and the land- 
scape of rocks, snow and stunted vegetation, 
was cold silent and barren. 

To the eastward was a broad depression 
fringed with wooded hills that sloped gently 
to it, and we soon reached the first of a series 
of lakes, which lie hidden beneath their shad- 
ows. ‘Trout were leaping from the crystal 
waters into the golden light of the descend- 
ing sun, and some wild ducks, startled by our 
approach, rose and sailed away on the wing. 
A smoke rising from a clump of pines attract- 
ed our attention, and the tinkling of a bell 
called us aside a few rods and guided us to a 
hunter’s camp. He proved to be an acquaint- 
ance, who came occasionally to Idaho City 
with fresh game for the market. With his 
two horses, dog, gun and fishing tackle, he 
was the sole occupant of this solitude: He 
cordially invited us to the hospitalities of his 
camp, and as the day’s travel had been one 
of great toil, we gladly dismounted. ‘These 
lakes are literally alive with the finest trout, 
and we enjoyed the delicious ‘“‘fry’’ of ‘Old 
Mack’’ as only hungry travelers can. The 
old hunter gladly accepted our present.of ba- 
con, as an addition to his supply of fish and 
venison, but would drink neither tea nor cof- 


_. fee—even a weakness for spirits, which he 


had often shown when on a visit to town, 
was not gratified. He said they made his 
nerves unsteady in holding his rifle on game 
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—he could only indulge in stimulants when 
off duty. 

He knew nothing of the region before us 
except that flies and mosquitoes were bad on 
horses lower down, and he kept near the sum- 
mit in consequence. He told us of a strange 
bird that nightly swam on the lake making a 
loud and disagreeable cry, and which by no 
skill with his rifle had he ever been able to 
slay. After nightfall, under the light of a 
clear sky and a bright moon, I went forth to 
a trial of my skill with my shotgun on the 
strange bird of night. Its cry was a mingling 
ot the croak of a raven and the scream of a 
cat, and could be distinctly heard for a long 
distance. It came fromthe farther end of 
the lake, and in the bright moonlight ap- 
peared to be the size of a swan. Ensconced 
behind a heap of fallen timber lying on the 
shore, I waited its approach till within a few 
yards and then fired both barrels. As the re- 
port rang out the fowl uttered a pining cry 
and disappeared beneath the surface. In the 
space of one or two minutes the cry was re- 
peated nearly half a mile away, towards the 
upper end of the lake. I was equally unsuc- 
cessful with my friend in securing the game. 
He insisted that it avoided a shot by diving, 
which was probably true. 

The night was clear and frosty and the sun 
had hardly flashed out in the eastern sky be- 
fore we were again in our saddles. Our 
course was easterly down a wide valley, the 
mountains rising higher on either hand as we 
descended. Two hours of rapid travel brought 
us to a point known in this region as Cape 
Horn. ‘Three streams here form a junction 
from opposite directions and run thence 
northerly into Salmon River. Between the 
two heading to the south and west, rises a bold 
promontory with a face to the east of bare 
granite, its lofty summit covered with perpet- 
ual snow. ‘This mountain gives the name to 
the locality, from some fancied resemblance 
to the gloomy land’s end of South America. 
From this point we changed our course from 
east to south. Our way was up a wide valley 
of open prairie covered with grass and flow- 
ers and of great fertility. Following an old 
but deeply worn Indian trail, we rode for 
miles through meadows where the wild grass 
reached the flanks of our horses, while clear 
running brooks crossed our path at frequent 
intervals. Here in this land-locked fastness, 
nature had lavished her skill to present one 
grand picture of sublimity and beauty. The 
rippling streams, verdant meadows, groves of 
pines extending far down the sloping hills, 
the great solemn granite mountains rising to 
the south some twenty miles, with their sum- 
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mits glistening with a crown of snows that 
never melt, forming the southern limit of the 
valley, make a picture seldom surpassed in 
variety and sublimity. Here the shepherds of 
Idaho will, in summer’s milder season, love 
to go and dwell with their flocks and herds. 
Here, too, will the tourist and the poet come 
to draw health and vigor from this atmosphere 
of purity and these scenes of beauty and 
inspiration. Far from the busy haunts of 
men, it was a perfect mountain solitude, and 
even the wild animals, on our visit, betrayed 
little fear at our approach. 

The altitude we reckoned about 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the snow-fall 
in winter must be enormous. Owing to frost 
the tiller of the soil may never occupy it, but 
the stock-raiser will find it a summer paradise. 
Beneath its green groves, among its waving 
meadows, moistened with the cool flowing 
waters, his lambs and colts will thrive, while 
he will live in the enjoyment of nature’s 
grandest exhibitions of the sublime and 
beautiful. Tracks of the grizzly were abun- 
dant, and hawks and eagles sailed overhead 
watching for prey. 

In passing the low point of a hill, which 
projected into the valley from the east, we 
observed a short distance from our path a large 
mass or heap of rocks, and as it was sur- 
rounded by smooth meadow land on every 
side, it attracted our curiosity and caused us 
to turn aside to inspect it. 


It proved on examination to be the ruins 
of a fortification which had at some day en- 
closed about half an acre of ground with a 
stone wall. There were projections at the 
angles and one in the center of each wall. 
The interior had been excavated to some con- 
siderable depth, but was now partially filled 
with the stones that had fallen from the walls 
of the ruin. There was no evidence of mor- 
tar having been used in the structure, but the 
stones were nearly of uniform size, capable of 
being handled without machinery, and the 
whole was evidently ancient in its origin. 


Near by was a spring of water, in the rear 
the hill rose till it joined the mountain chain 
on the east, while south and west lay the val- 
ley with its groves and meadows. 


What strange people in the distant past 
held this key of the valley with the strong, 
rude hand we all wondered, but none could 
tell. Perhaps if the true story of this lonely 
spot could be known, some romance would 
be disclosed of wild and startling interest. 
But time has covered the old ruins with moss 
and age, and the gray stones have no voice. 
We mused as we gazed on the old relic, upon 
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its possible history, and despairing of a solu- 
tion resumed our ride. 

About fifteen miles from Cape Horn we, 
without realizing that we had passed the cul- 
minating point, found ourselves on the banks 
of a little stream winding its way through the 
meadows on the west, and running south-east. 
Through an opening in the hills in that direc- 
tion we followed it for a few miles, when it 
spread out into a broad grass- -covered valley, 
only less than the one we had left. A branch 
of this stream came down from the north-east 
to meet it, and up this our path, now afford- 
ing signs of recent use and travel, turned. 
We wound in and out of the pine woods, 
which clothed the surface of the low hills in 
groups, and suddenly came upon a log cabin 
and a small-placer mining camp. 

Here in the heart of this solemn wildness 
were half a dozen gold miners, and here they 
had been engaged for as many years washing 
with sluice and rocker the precious metal from 
the adjacent gulches. All around their two 
rude cabins the forest had been cut for fuel 
during the long tedious winters, and the stumps 
standing eight to ten feet above the ground 
gave us an idea of the depth to which the 
snowfall came in the frozen season. 

An old friend, Richard Lake, whose face . 
we had missed for years, without knowing his 
whereabouts, met us at his doorway, and here 
we learned he had been living, all this time 
buried out of sight of the world, while his 
riches were slowly accumulating. Once or 
twice annually he received a load of supplies, 
and this constituted the intercourse of the 
camp with the world without. 

At this season the water for washing the 
mines had failed, and the voice of the sluice 
was silent, while the few men who had no 
longer any labor to do, till after another snow- 
fall should pass over them, were idle, or pros- 
pecting the mountains around for new gold 
fields. This locality was known as ‘“‘Stanley 
Basin,’’ and the subsequent history of Lake, 
its proprietor, has a shadow of the tragic. 
He continued to work the mines for some 
years, with good success, but finally his mind 
began to fail, and the hardy miner, the rug- 
ged pioneer of the solitudes, lost his reason, 
and had to be taken to an asylum. Whether 
he ever recovered the writer has not heard, 
but he knows that a braver soul, a truer-heart- 
ed man, never sacrificed the comforts of life, 
or the pleasures of society, to mine from the 
earth its treasures, only to find them useless, 
than Dick Lake. Educated, intelligent and | 
energetic, when competence came to him at— 
last, the strain of solitude had been too much 
for his high soul, and it broke down just as 
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he had reached that for which he had so long 
toiled—a wreck when the harbor was gained. 
The tale has a moral that requires no com- 
ment. , 

Passing through the idle placers, with their 
sluice boxes still, we crossed a low divide, and 
commenced to descend a small stream: that 
ran easterly. ‘Timber covered the hills on 
either hand, and after a few miles we were 
weary enough to welcome a spot for the 
night’s repose. ‘‘Wood, grass and water’’ were 
_ abundant, and as the sun bade farewell to the 
peaks around us, we lighted our camp fire for 
the night, and turned our tired horses out to 
graze. 

The boughs of the pine made a cheerful 
blaze, and we closed the labors of the day 
with a hearty meal, and retired early to our 
blankets. The chill mountain air soon arous- 
ed us to renew our fire during the night, 
and we had taken our breakfast of coffee, bread 
and bacon long before we felt the cheerful 
warmth of the sun. Frost lay thickly on the 
grass, and our animals were shivering with 
cold. 

Our trail followed down the stream, some- 
times crossing it, and again winding along 
the steep flanks of the mountains that shut 
itin. These rose higher as we descended, till 
their tops were hundreds of feet above our 
heads, while our path at the bottom was dark 
and gloomy. A little before noon we reached 


the Salmon River, coming in on the right. 


from the south-west. We were astonished to 
find it a bold river eighty yards in width, full 
of rapids and falls. The mountains rose al- 
most from the water’s edge with here and 
there a margin of level land. Pine and fir 
forests clothed all the northern hill sides, while 
the southern declivities were covered with 
_grass only. The explanation of this peculiar- 
ity is, that the snow remaining longer on the 
northern exposures furnishes moisture for the 
growth of timber, while on the opposite flanks 
of the mountains, the snow disappears in the 
spring, and only the vegetation which matures 
early, grows upon them. ‘Through any little 
gorge in the hills, as we passed down, little 
streams of ice-cold water came dashing their 
tribute from the snow banks on the heights 
above to the main river.. Before noon we 
reached and crossed Yankee Fork about fif- 
teen yards wide, running with a rapid current 
and slightly soiled by the working of a few 
“miners, who were washing gravel a few miles 
above. . The since famous ‘‘Bonanza’’ quartz 
mines are near the head of this stream. 
We soon reached and passed a cluster of hot 
springs. The steam rose in clouds from them 
and the spot was a curious one. The rocks 
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hada charred and volcanic appearance, and 
we suddenly left the granite region behind us 
and entered one of lime and quartzites. 
The course of the river wasa marvel tous. It 
bore south of east, and if we had not known 
to the contrary it might have been taken as 
a Dranch. of the Missouri. We found the 
course of Salmon River is very appropriately 
described by the shape of a fish-hook. It 
takes its rise in the range or group called by 
mountaineers, the ‘‘Saw Tooth Range’’—the 
barbed end of the hook, representing the source 
of the river, and drains the northern side of the 
range, while Wood River, the Boise and Pay- 
ette drain the southern sides. From this 
source Salmon River runs easterly for nearly 
two hundred miles, when it turns sharply to 
the north for fifty miles, to meet the Lemhi 
River, and then courses almost due west till 
it falls into Snake River, a little south of the 
boundary between Washington and Idaho 
Territories. 

Our information was that Salmon City at 
the mouth of Lemhi was about one hundred 
miles from Stanley Basin, but we had serious 
reasons for knowing before we reached it, that 
the distance was much underestimated, and 
the condition of the country was such, that it 
occupied twice as many days to reach it than 
we had anticipated. 

The mountains closed in on the river so 
abruptly that we were compelled to clamber 
over rocky points and along dizzy heights 
that made the brain reel as we gazed beneath. 
Our path presented almost insurmountable 
obstacles. The mountains rose in a frown- 
ing cliff, crowned by overhanging rocks, while 
the river dashed and whirled at its base with 
the wildest fury. Masses of loose rock had 
fallen from the heights above, and over this 
waste of treacherous dedris we had to pick 
our way, fearful any moment we should, bya 
misstep, be precipitated into the angry waters 
below. 

After two hours of toil, exhausting man 
and beast, we got safely through, my saddle 
horse having cut his limbs in several places 
on the sharp edges of the rocks, but receiving 
no disabling injury. 

For a few miles beyond this point we had a 

etter path, but finally reached a spot where 
the dim trail again wound over a steep, bare 
rocky hill-side, sloping like the roof of a 
house towards the river. ‘The opposite shore 
presented a wide belt of level for miles, and 
we looked hopefully for some shoal spot in 
the stream which would invite us to ford it. 
We finally decided to make the effort and I 
rode in the van, while the party, one after 
another, plunged in to follow. I got well out 
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into the surging stream, when my horse be- 
came alarmed and refused to proceed. My 
head became dizzy from the whirl of the mad 
current, and I felt as if I were going at light- 
ning speed, when I was in fact standing still, 
with the water touching my horses withers. 
In the roar of the stream voices were inaudi- 
ble and the loudest shout from my next fol- 
lower, was wasted on the air. Just at the 
critical moment, when our file was huddling 
together in confusion, our pack horse with a 
confidence born of heroism, took the lead 
alone, and struck out for the opposite shore. 
Our terrified riding animals fell in behind 
him, and througha current of fearful velocity, 
we reached the other side, chilled with the 
ice-cold water, but happy at our deliverance. 

We immediately encamped to dry our gar- 
ments, and ascertain the damage to our pro- 
visions, in the soaking process they had un- 
dergone. Our bread was ruined and _ hence- 
forth we had to rely on coffee and canned 
goods. ‘This supply being short, sugar and 
salt had been dissolved, we were to have sea- 
soning and sweets no more during the journey. 
The last drop of spirits had been distributed 
at breakfast, and luxuries, except tobacco, 
solaced us no more for several days. Happi- 
ly, some flocks of grouse were found near 
camp, and my shot-gun did such good execu- 
tion among them, that we had an excellent 
game supper to cheer us after the adventures 
of the day. 

Our situation was now becoming a little 
serious. _ The route which had been repre- 
sented to us as not only practicable, but good, 
was clearly only passable—no one had passed 
over it for a year, and the changes produced 
by the storms and river floods, were likely to 
have destroyed a trail so nearly impassable as 
this. The distance was much greater than 
represented, while withal our larder was being 
depleted, till we were threatened with a fam- 
ine before we could reach our journey’s end. 
We had placed ourselves on the wrong side 
of the most treacherous of rivers, and were 
again compelled to cross, or hunt out an en- 
tirely new path over a rugged region for a 
hundred miles. The prospect was depressing, 
especially to some of the party, who were 
having their first experience in this kind of 
travel. 

Our breakfast the next morning was only 
palatable by the appetites we brought to it, 
and we looked forward gloomily to the toils 
of the day. 

As we entered the quartzite country, tim- 
ber disappeared almost entirely from the 
mountains, and either naked cliffs bereft of 
soil and moisture, frowned above us, or steep 


hill-sides covered with sun-burned bunch 
grass, met our gaze. About three miles of 
level bottom terminated, by the river sweep- 
ing clear up to the base of a rock wall on the 
southerly side. For miles upon miles this 
barrier was in sight, as the outside of a long 
bend of the river, and we surveyed it in des- 
pair. There was but one thing to do—recross 
the river, and trust again to the little trail 
guiding us aright. We closely scanned the 
stream for a mile, and selecting a shoal place 
once more headed our party for the north 


bank. We were fortunate in our selection, 
and passed through without difficulty. On 
down the river we continued our way. ‘The 


mountains rising high on either hand, the 
stream cutting its bed deeper asit went. The 
walls were a coarse marble, ranging in color 
from the pure white to a bright pink. An 
intrusion of a greenish tinted granite ap- 
peared now and then. Seams of quartz were 
observed, and some of our keen eyed miners, 
suggested that mines would some day be 
found in this formation. 

The day’s experience varied but little from 
the preceding. Along narrow grassy bottoms, 
over projecting points where the head became 
giddy as we glanced beneath, along sloping 
hill-sides, where a precipice hung over our 
left and the river whirled madly at our right, 
we wound our toilsome way. _ 

Nothing could have served to compensate 
for the labor of such travel, but the grand 
and ever-varying scenery. The mountains 
rose till their white crests seemed to melt into 
the distant sky, their shaggy sides ribbed by 
cliffs that looked as if they had battled with 
the untamed powers of earthquake and storm, 
and yet carried the scars of the conflict, the 
huge and awful chasm, which formed the pas- 
sage of the river, whose perpetual roar made 
music in harmony with the scene, while at 
intervals were stretches of bottom land cov- 
ered with grass and spangled with flowers, 
over which the lark hovered and sang, and the 
robin piped her merry roundelay. It was 
things like these that beguiled the hunger and 
the toil, and tempered our hardships with 
some of the richest enjoyment. 

The ‘‘Marble Canyon,’’ as we named it, 
may be equalled elsewhere, but its grandeur 
can hardly be surpassed. The heights of Echo 
and of the Weber in Utah, are far inferior, 
and even the grand gorge of Yosemite, lacks 
the roar of a great river to make its gloomy 
grandeur as impressive as this. The can- 
yon becomes at one point a mere crack of 
enormous size. The walls on either hand 
rise perpendicularly, and only a little rift of 


sky was visible as we crept along the space , 
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between the cliff on j,one,, , Side vyyand, they 
furious river on the other., 
of the senses in this wierd locality. as), indes-. 
cribable. 
power, the weakness and, helplessness of. man, 
is the ever-present thoug nti; A, change, how-, 
ever, was before us. |The chasm began. to 
widen as we procedan ,and. gradually, it 
opened out mile after mile,till-we, fqund our- 
selves entering a basin-shaped, valley; down to, 
the border of which;,the,-great,,mountains 
sloped gently, through which, the,river wound 


- gracefully and peacefully, Aringed,svith aspen, 


and wild thorn, while, green, .grass,.and. gay, 
summer flowers smiled under the.golden. light 
of an afternoon sun. At the mouth ofthe 
canyon, on the crest of a,projecting crag, was 
an eagle’s nest. While-a pair of parent birds 
were hovering near. the sharp,,cry,-of the; 
young ones could be distinctly, heard,-above, 
the roar of the mad flood, beneath..... At-_the, 
base of the cliff, anda, few rods -from the, 


path, was a huge pile of, buffalo. bones,..a -sad - 


relic of a race ‘of animals not many/years agor 
abundant in this country, but: now; entirely, 
gone. They had herded;-together.1n,.some | 
wintry storm, and perished. ez masse. 
to the north lay the valley, we -were, entering, 
Broad meadows stretched, away, ; bounded , on, 
the east by the river, bordered with. groves of, 
tall aspens, while the giant, hills, seemed, to 
stand afar watching this. ‘‘Vale.-of ..Cash- 
mere.’ 

Exhilaration and delight took the place of 
weariness, as we rode on, and as, we soon came 
upon tracks of cattle, the hope that .we. were 
near our toilsome ae end cheered jour 
tired ranks. 

A herd of cattle grazing) quietly on the ae 
ders of a little stream coming from the. west, 
next greeted our sight,;and. then, a.column..of; 
smoke told us of a ;‘fanchman’s’’ home. 
Reaching it, we found,-it occupied. by two 
tenants—the owner of the herd and. his,faith-; 
ful dog. Both seemed glad -to. see -us, as .we, 
were to meet them, and,,yhile one, invited ,.us, 
to the hospitalities of his, potato~patch, ; near, 
by, the other gamboled,a, welcome as.cordial,, 

We were sorely disappointed, to find, thatit 
was some sixty-five miles;to,Salmon, City, and 
that the route was but a slight: 1mprovement, 
on that already passed. ,;;This. valley, was,then 
known as ‘‘Cronk’s Ranch?’ —how the, same 
where the town of Challis,,Custer,,County, 
Idaho, stands. Wearied and hungry, we .en- 
joyed the evening meal,,;with» the tarity;/of 
vegetables, presented by,our kindly host, and; 
retired to rest with a keen sense of pleasure, 
which was heightened by, the.trials..and dan- 
gers which we had passede.. iiss chill, air, of, 


“Dhe oppression, 


Amid these evidences af. nature's” 


Away,, 


: mountain side. 


/& 


the canyon gave) place.to;a, pleasant tempera-., 
ture, and around us were, all the evidences, of, 
a, genial climate and.a, fruitful soil. aackt 36 

.in. the distance | the. mountain SOPs were,, 


,) tipped with snow,,.but here there, was no frost,,, 


and, our hermit entertainer informed us, that, 
in the three winters he had spent.in this Oar, 
sis, he had never known.asnow-fall to remain, 
on the ground beyond two.days,,;, It was:in-; 
deed.a herdsman’s Eden... Fifty, miles, from, 
the. nearest.settlement,. our. friend had come; 
here with his flocks and his dog, and: was. in. 
truth ‘“‘monarch of all he surveyed, ”? and thus 
alone, broken by.an occasional visit to Salmon. 
City, for supplies, he had,dwelt in this delight-. 
ful, valley... 1, had before, :sincerely doubted, 
the story of ,Bonneville,;as to the climate and, 
capabilities, of this. region, but, I doubted. it 
no,longer. ., 

Our “pack- horse had become, lame during; 
the previous day,, and, we, found, | while.;pre-, 
paring to resume our journey the following, 
morning, that, he was unable to proceed. We, 
committed him to the. care of. the ranchman,, 
and _,diyiding; our little stock. of» proyisigns., 
among each ‘of the party, left him to recuper-y 
ate, and to, be sent forward at some future day,.., 

We left the beautiful, yalley with regret anc; 
climbing a. mountain spur.a few. miles, to. the, 
north, waved it good-bye, as we plunged once ; 
more into the, difficulties before. us. 

At ote place the path, w ound: along a ae 
The river roared and; plunged 
five. hundred feet below, above, was:.a bare 
naked bluff, without soil or shrub on, its harsh, 
face: ./The path was like the trail of a.serpent, 
on this surface, and a single misstep , would 
have sent pores and rider, into, eternity, “in, 
the twinkling of an.eye,’’,... was leading the, 
party and had reached ia point where I. could, 
not dismount... shouted. to my comrades, 
however, and holding my, own breath uncen- 
sciously, passed. safely through. Once,as my, 
braye ;horse balanced himself, for a,,moment;; 
his hind feet resting on a. reef ,of .rock that, 
protruded across the path, I felt as. 1f my fate, 
hung in the balance, but; he steadied. himself. 
for an instant, and then. swung, gently over.it,., 
and.. passed .safely .an.; <I, immediately , dis- 
Tmpanied and, threw ayselh on.the ground,.,to, 

mys One of ithe, party, .a f 
st ong. man); with, nerves. ‘of. steel, was after, 
passing this point, almost, completely prostrat-, 
ed, ,,; Relief was. obtained after sa, violent fit of 
vomiting.) Ft 

We now, began! to encounter here most :dis- 
agreeable companions—tattlesniakes, They, 
were coiled up.4n.the path, they, were lying, 
in: the shadows. of . ‘the rocks, , and beneath 
tufts of. the ‘bynch grass. On, eyery side, their, 
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venomous rattle was heard, till we were in a 
chronic state of nervousness. ‘To meet one 
of these reptiles in the trail, when there was 
no room for retreat, was almost as much of a 
trial as encountering a savage foe, and the 
party not only became less cheerful, but quer- 
ulous and irritable. One of the attorneys 
consigned the country, its roads and its snakes 
in vigorous rhetoric, to a much hotter climate 
than even the sun-scorched hill-side we were 
then passing, and all responded with a hearty 
Amen. 7 

For the usual noon halt we found a little 
spot of level land near the river, but it was 
so overrun with our crawling enemies, that we 
made our rest a brief one. The water’s edge 
was lined with them, lying near the cooling 
waves, from which they retreated with a 
reluctance that seemed very near defiance. 
Early in the afternoon the tracks of preceding 
travelers, which were our only guide, diverged 
from the river to the west, and finally entered 
a rocky canyon, deep and waterless. For 
miles it was a narrow gorge, where the weath- 
er-worn cliffs rose vertically hundreds of feet, 
Ultimately it opened out, and we reached a 
summit of rolling hills from the opposite dec- 
livity of which we descended to a handsome 
mountain stream, with broad, grass-covered 
bottoms. The rich foliage of the birch and 
willow hung thickly over the rippling waters, 
and birds caroled merrily among them. It 

vas a delightful seclusion, but we had found 
tby losing our way, and the discovery was 
uadly a sufficient compensation for the in- 
convenience. There was no longer trail or 
path to be seen. We tried to follow down 
the stream to reach the river, but it entered a 
deep cleft, so choked up with masses of rock, 
that we were compelled to retrace our steps. 
Here night came on and we encamped. 

Wolves snuffed the aroma of our hot sup- 
per, and during the tedious hours of the night 
they howled unceasingly. The wind blew a 
gale, and the tossing of the willows and as- 
pens above us, the yelping of our hungry 
neighbors, the restlessness of our horses, 
made us all glad to greet the coming sun. 

We returned to the horse tracks of yester- 
day. They led towards the river, but in 
ascending a high ridge to the north-east they 
were so irregular in course that it was with 
difficulty we could follow. 

_ After some hours of climbing we gained 

the crest, from which the river could be seen 
winding along among broad bottoms ef tall 
grass, bordered with cottonwoods. Away 
to the east was an inviting valley of many 
miles extent, across the main river, and sub- 
sequently we learned it was called Passimiri 
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Valley. We were losing our enthusiasm for 
scenery and did not linger long over this 
splendid landscape. 

We descended again to the river. The 
traveling was good, and as we were anxious 
to see the end of the journey we dashed along 
often on a swinging gallop. We saw a party 
of Indians clambering over a steep rocky 
point on the opposite bank of the river, while 
we were blessed with a smooth path, and we 
signalled our better fortune by renewing our 
pace, and sending them a shout of triumph 
across the water. We assumed we were near- 
ing our destination, and the sight of human 
beings, Indians though they were, revived 
our spirits. 

But our luck was of short duration. Lofty 
hills once more shut us in, and after ascend- 
ing a steep point that jutted squarely up to 
the river, our dim trail turned westerly into 
a basin rimmed by crags, with an opening in 
the further side. The pass had been made by 
some convulsion which had rent the hills asun- 
der, and left vast masses of rock and earth 
lying in the rift. Over this we clambered 
laboriously, and just as the sun was dropping 
out of the western sky, we reached the sum- 
mit of a mountain, where snow yet lay in the 
hollows, and the young herbage showed how 
late the spring-time had been in visiting these 
altitudes. Neither trail nor track was to be 
seen, and choosing a long line of connecting 
ridges that appeared to end at the river, we 
pushed on. As the sun went down the wind 
blew blasts that admonished us to seek some 
shelter for a camp. No valley was yet in 
sight, and the lofty peaks to the north did 
not encourage us with any hope of its imme- 
diate proximity. The Salmon River was roar- 
ing through a narrow defile thousands of feet 
below us, and a night camp on the bleak 
mountain seemed inevitable. 

As we advanced, the ridge we were follow- 
ing turned sharply towards the river, while a 
deep chasm on our left, indicated that a stream 
entered it not far below. Suddenly a beauti- 
ful lake, dark with evening shadows, broke 
upon our view lying more than a thousand feet 
below us. It was circular in form, about a 
mile in diameter, and except a low ridge be- 
tween it and the river, under which it escaped 
as we afterwards found, by an under- 
ground passage, it was completely walled 
in on every side by cliffs of perpendicular 
rock. 

We had no time to waste in admiration ot 
it, and hastened on towards the river, and a 
camp. 

We were descending a mountain, the sides 
of which were a mass of broken rocks, and as 
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some of them were loosened by our steps, 
they went crashing into the dark depths be- 
low, leaving a trail of sparks as they descend- 
ed. About two o’clock at night, covered 
with perspiration and bruises from our fre- 
quent falls in the darkness, we dropped from 
the mountain upon a smooth grassy bottom 
and led our tired animals to the river where 
all ‘could slake our thirst, and we could lie 
down and rest. ; 

I look back upon our descent of that 
rugged mountain, on a moonless night, as 
the most perilous adventure of my life. .We 
were too much exhausted to think of anything 
but rest, and were soon all lost in slumber— 
such as only wearied travelers enjoy. 

The next morning we arose and looked 
about us. Appetite was asserting itself and 
exploration for breakfast was the first thing 
in order. One of the party was the custodian 
of the coffee. He had tied it in a sack to his 
saddle, but not being gifted in making secure 
the tie, it had become loosened and the cof- 
fee lost. 

Another had charge of the last can of 
crackers, and these had been pounded by 
travel into a shapeless mass of crumbs. Our 
last scrap of bacon had been consumed the 
day before. We were wearied, lame and 
hungry. I resorted to my shot gun as a 
means of breakfast, and starting out in half 
an hour, killed a pair of grouse, and then 
without salt, our party of six, adding the 
cracker dust, madea meal. The bones were 
closely picked. 

We soon prepared to resume our way. We 
proceeded about a mile, crossed the little 
stream that through its subterranean channel 
joined the river just below our camp, and 
began the long ascent of the mountain, that 
at this place hugged the river once more so 
closely as to bar our progress. Slowly and 
wearily we were dragging our way upwards, 
leading our horses, when a plain, well-beaten 
trail was encountered. Fresh tracks from 
shod hoofs were upon it and a shout of relief 
went up on the discovery. We had struck 
the trail from Loon Creek to Salmon City, 
and our toils would soon be at their close. 
After a mile of winding along the mountain 
side, we descended to the river bottom, which 
here began to broaden. A thicket of choke 
cherries stood near by the path, and in our 
famishing condition, were too tempting to be 
resisted, and soon each traveler had his hands 
full of branches, and was cramming himself 
with the not over-ripe fruit. 

We were at the head of the valley that 
leads down to the junction of the Lemhi and 
Salmon Rivers, and soon herds of cattle and 
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horses came in sight to inspire us for the com- 
pletion of the journey. 

Finally we reached a cabin with a little spot 
of enclosed ground, growing corn and vege- 
tables, but the owner was absent and the door 
was too firmly fastened to permit an entrance, 
even to hungry men; so we passed on. 

Two miles further brought us out on a little 
eminence, from which about three miles dis- 
tant, a little cluster of houses could be seen 
to the north-east, and the Lemhi Valley with 
the brown peaks of the Great Range to the 
north, came into view. For nine or ten days 
we had been toiling among the rugged mount- 
ains, and worn as we were, the sight was in- 
deed a welcome one. The houses we saw 
were undoubtedly the goal of our long ramble 
and while they looked low and shabby in the 
distance, and promised but little luxury, they 
were the end, for the time being, of our toil- 
some journey, and we set up a shout that start- . 
led our jaded animals into a full gallop. 
While going at this sweeping pace, his Honor’s 
riding mule took it into his head to: stumble, 
which he did with such success that he made 
a complete revolution, and raised a cloud of 
dust, that fora moment left the fate of the 
representative of the judiciary in considera- 
ble doubt. The result was, the judge’s clothes 
were badly soiled, while his person was like 
his judicial character, uninjured. He resumed 
his saddle with the remark, that he believed 
it best ‘‘to make haste slowly,’’ and adopting 
a more dignified gait, we rode in half an hour 
into the streets of the little town, where we 
had: been for several days anxiously expected, 
and received a cordial welcome. 

Our first respects were paid to the proprie- 
tor of a sign-board, which read, ‘‘Meals at all 
Hours,’’ after which we secured quarters and 
accommodations which compensated us tor all 
the hardships we had undergone. 


Thirteen years have elapsed since the writer 
passed over the field which he has above faint- 
ly sketched from memory. He cannot drop 
the past without adverting to the changes 
which time has wrought in the region in 
which we then journeyed. 

Idaho City then a flourishing town, has 
dwindled to a hamlet and is but the decaying 
ruin of its former self. At Beaver Creek (Ban- 
ner) active mining in gold quartz is progress- 
ing, and thousands of dollars are being an- 
nually taken out, and shipped away. The 
beautiful valley near Stanley Basin has been 
pierced by a canyon road from the south up 
Wood River and across the Saw Tooth Range, 
and the mining villages of Vienna and 
Galena are near by. Bonanza City on 
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the Yankee fork of Salmon, has some pro- 
ductive mines and silver mills and is noted 
for its splendid yield of the precious metals. 
Challis, the spot where ‘‘Cronk’s Ranch,’’ was 
situated, on the Salmon, is the county seat of 
Custer County, and is the center of a large 
and increasing mining industry, as well of 
stock-raising and agricultural pursuits. 

Cronk was drowned in Salmon River some 
years since in endeavoring to ford this wild 
and impetuous stream. 

Salmon City, is now a prosperous inland 
village, at the western end of Lemhi Valley, 
rich in everything that makes a prosperous 
people happy and content. 


THE HERITAGE. 


The writer has never revisited any of the- 
scenes referred to in this’sketch, but it would 
be a pleasure to go over the same ground 
again, and note the changes since he wan- 
dered with his little party of ‘‘tenderfeet,’’ 
through these then nameless wilds, and com- 
pare them with the present. Some future 
traveler may perhaps have the leisure to do- 
so, and draw the contrasts which follow in 
‘the footsteps of time.’’ Looking back upon 
my own trail, I can enjoy its recollections, 
even without having witnessed the contrast; 
and so I close my rehearsal, fold my tent and 
quietly say ‘‘good night’’ to the readers of © 
<< Talhidge:. 


THE HERITAGE. 


THE rich man's son inherits lands, 
And piles of brick, and stone, and gold; 
And he inherits soft, white hands, 
And tender flesh that fears the cold— 
Nor.dares he wear a garment old: 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One would not care to hold in fee. 


The rich man’s son inherits wants, 
A stomach craving dainty fare, 

With naught to do he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms bare, 
And wearies in his easy chair: 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One would not care to hold in fee. 


The rich man’s son inherits cares; 
The bank may break, the factory burn; 

Some breath may burst his bubble shares, 
And soft, white hands would hardly earn 
A living that would suit his turn: 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One would not care to hold in fee. 


What does the poor man’s son inherit? 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart; 

A hardy frame, a hardier spirit. 
King of two hands, to do his part 
In every useful toil and art: 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What does the poor man's son inherit? 
Wishes o’erjoyed with humble things; 

A rank adjudged by toil-worn merit, 
Content that from employment springs, 
A heart that in his labor sings: 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What does the poor man’s son inherit ? 
A patience learned by being poor; 
Courage, if sorrow come to bear it, 
A fellow-feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door: 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 


O rich man’s son, there is a toil 
That with all others’ level stands; 
Large charity doth never soil, 
But only whiten soft, white hands ;— 
That is the best crop from thy lands = 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worthy being rich to hold in fee. 


O poor man’s son, scorn not thy state; 
There is worse weariness than thine, 
In merely being rich and great; 
Work only makes the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign : 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being poor to hold in fee. 


Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 


Are equal in the earth at last, 
Both, children of the same dear God; 
Prove title to your heirship vast 

By record of a well-filled past: 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Well worth a life to hold in fee! 


VERE. 
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JAMIE HUMPHREY. 


ORIGIN OF BURNS’* CELEBRATED EPITAPH ON A ‘‘NOISY POLEMIC.”’ 


BY JOHN LYON. 


OnE day the editor of the newspaper, for 
which I was a writer, called me into his office 
and said he would like to have me go to 
Mauchline to gather anything I could find of 
the contemporaries and neighbors of Robert 
Burns, the Ayrshire poet; assuring me that I 
would be certain to find some one who knew 
him when he was alive. He understood that 
there were still old people who had remem- 
brance of him personally. So I took my way 
by Tarlbolton, by Barsciming, and along the 
water of Ayr to Ballochmyle, the celebrated 
place where Burns composed that beautiful 
song, ‘“The Bonny Lass of Ballochmyle.’’ 

There is seldom seen more romantic and 
picturesque scenery within as small.a compass 
than there is to be found among the rocky 
defiles of the Ayr, where the water, dashing 
from one point to another, is famed for trout 
fishing in the dark, deep holes where they 
sport and hide, as well as for the song of the 
blackbird and marvis; and the combination of 
the elm and the oak trees that shade it on 
either side, adorning the shelving little hills 
and fir trees rising and falling like the curtains 
of a theatre, -disclosing the various objects 
and beauties of every act that nature portrays 
to the admiring traveler. In this beautiful 
spot there was an inn connected with a farm, 
for travelers who thought a visit in this land 
of Burns’ would be of interest in consequence 
of his early muse, and the fame in which he 
baptized this place in the youthful fancy of 
his first love. 

Having arrived at this place in search of an 
old man by the name of Jamie Humphrey, 
who had known the poet, I called at the inn, 
and learned that he could be found at the 
Smythson estate cottages, just opposite on a 
rising ground about a quarter of a mile up 
the hill. The landlady told me that the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Smythson, had houses built for ten 
other elderly men and women who were also 
provided with clothing and victuals by him. I 
asked her if I could have Mr. Humphrey come 
dowWnand seeme. ‘Oh, yes,’’ she said, ‘‘he will 
be glad to come; he is often here to see us.”’ 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘if you will send for him, 
you will confer a favor on me.’ So I called 
for a bottle of ale, and sat down a consider- 


able time thinking over the benevolent works 
and endowment made for the support of the 
poor by this excellent gentleman, and also 
admiring the rural scenery and beauty of the 
place. Ere long the door opened, and in 
stepped Jamie Humphrey. He was consider- 
ably bowed with age, but he looked fresh and 
smiling, and advanced towards me saying, ‘‘I 
suppose you are the person who sent for me.”’ 
I answered him in the affirmative, invited him 
to a chair and filled up a glass of ale, which 
he accepted cheerfully. I told him that I ’ 
was informed that he was acquainted with the 
poet Burns, and that he could tell me. some- 
thing of his life which was not already pub- 
lished in his works. 

At the termination of this sentence, he 
rose to his feet, helped himself by filling up 
another glass of ale, and drank it in quick 
time, as if he enjoyed it, when he smacked 
his lips and looking at me said, ‘Well, Mis- 
ter, what’s your name?’ ‘‘Forest King is 
my newspaper name,’’ I answered. 

“Well, Mr. Forest King, if I should tell 
you all I have heard of the poet Burns, it 
yaouilck aml ey \oltunmnveye AL Sehyal, SC) Galfaray tr 
want all the clash and evil put to his name, 
but something historical, or some incident in 
his life worth narrating, as he was a man of 
wit as well as a natural genius—which, per- 
haps, you may remember to have been said or 
written by him, and has not yet been pub- 
lished.’’ He scratched his head and said, 
‘Well, I don’t mind anything as well as the 
piece he wrote on myself.’’ ‘‘What was that,’’ 
I inquired. ‘The epitaph in which he 
called me a Blathering Bitch,’’ said he, rather 
in a tone of exultation and pride; ‘‘although,”’ 
he added, ‘‘some folks think it derogatory to 
me, yet I would not have that epitaph taken 
out of his poems for all I ever possessed.” 

“‘T don’t know how he could write an ep- 
itaph on you when you are alive,’’ I said. 

‘“Mon,’’ he ejaculated, ‘‘he could write on 
dead folks as if they were alive, and on living, 
folks as if they were dead.’ 

At this expression he coughed and said the 
ale had raised the wind on his stomach. 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ I said, ‘‘you would rather have 
had a little strong spirits.’’ 
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“Yes,’’ he replied, “I always prefer strong 
liquor of any kind, but whisky is the best 
drink for me.”’ 

So I rang a little bell and the landlady 
came. I called for a gill of whisky, of which 
I filled a glass for Jamie, who was still stand- 
ing holding his left hand on his side, endeay- 
oring to move the gastronomic pain of which 
he was speedily relieved. I then scanned him 
prospectively—he looked revived. His tongue, 
like a rat in its hole, kept moving out and in, 
licking his lips like a cat who enjoyed a mess 
of sweet milk porridge, or some’ refreshing 
kind of food. I took a glance at his outward 
man. He worea long blue coat, adorned 
with large brass buttons; his waistcoat was 
loose, which prevented me from seeing it 
perfectly, however, I saw that it was sloped 
off at the sides, having large pouches attached 
in the old style. | His breeches were made of 
grey corduroy, buttoned at the knee; dark 
blue stockings and a pair of hob-nailed shoes 
finished his old fashioned-apparel. Taking 
it all, as it appeared to me at the time, I had 
before me a primitive picture of 1750. ‘This 
kind of country dress was general throughout 
all the rural districts of Scotland. 

“Come, James,”’ ‘said I, ‘‘drink off your 
glass and tell me how you got the name that 
Burns gave you, and the origih of the epi- 
taph.”’ 

‘‘Weel, mon,’’ said he, ‘‘’ twas on a Sunday 
morning I was going to Mauchline sacrament, 
when who should o’ertake me but the poet, 
going the same road. ‘Good morning, 
Jamie,’ said he, ‘hear ye anything that’s new 
round the country side?’ Knowing him to 
be a great joker, I thought I would passa 
joke on him. ‘Great news,’ quoth I, ‘mon, 
haven’t ye heard of the great opposition in 
hell for the laureateship of that dominion, be- 
tween Meg Glover and Robbie Burns?’ 

“T cast my eye up toward his face to see 
how he took it, but he looked quite grave and 
after a little time he says: ‘Mon, Jimmy, 
you're a blothering bitch,’ and then left me 
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hurriedly on his way to think over the affront: 


he thought I had put on him. Well, I 
thought no more of the matter, until. he 
brought out his poems in Edinburgh, and 
there was my epitaph, entitled, ‘On a Noisy 
Polemic.’”’ 

“Do you remember it?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said he. 

“Please to repeat it.”/ 

So he put forth his right foot and placing 
himself in attitude, as if going to deliver an 
oration as in the character of Brutus over the 
dead body of Ceesar, he repeated with some 
warmth the epitaph: 
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Below thir stanes lie Jamie's banes: 
O Death, its my opinion, 

Thou ne'er took such a bleth’rin bitch 
Into thy dark dominion! 


I thought by this time that the ale and 
whisky were making a noise and rupture in- 
side his head as loud and contentious in effect 
as Jamie’s capital impromptu joke, although 
he protested to me that that epitaph had done 
him more good than had any other circum- 
stance in his life. How it did him good 
I will explain. 

‘‘Mon,”’ he began, ‘‘you don’t know what 
this place is, though its but a country inn. 
When visitors come by Ayr or Kilmarnock, 
they’re sure to come this way; or if they come 
from Glasgow, Hamilton or Edinburgh, they - 
must come to see Ballochmyle and the water 
of Ayr, where Burns first made himself fam- 
ous in song. Hundreds of visitors from all 
parts of the world come to admire and gaze 
on every nook and corner he was supposed to 
have taken a fancy to; even his farm two or 
three miles off, which he left when he became 
an Exciseman, and held only on a lease at 
that time. The present lessee of the farm can 
hardly get on with his work for crowds of gentle 
folksand pleasure seekers, and worshipers of the 
Muse. ‘This inn was built expressly for their 
accommodation, and I being a person that 
had seen him and of whom the poet had 
written, I am often sent for, and am well 
treated by them, getting a good drink of 
whisky and a shilling slipped into my 
hand.’’ 

At this period of -his information I learned 
his price. While he was drawing up his 
breeches, as he had no suspenders, putting 
himself otherwise to rights, and balancing by 
a chair, I thought I would draw our meeting 
to aclose. So I told him he had given me 
all the information I wanted. 

I rang the little bell, and on inquiry the 
landlady told me what was to pay. So James 
had his shilling also, and seemed well pleased 
with my company. He asked me to come up 
to his cottage on the top of the hill, but I 
made my excuse. Hé now seemed affected 
in his legs, which looked as if they would run 
off with his body. He was cunning enough 
to ask my support, but I gave the herd-boy a 
penny, who promised to see him safely home. 

I asked the landlady how old he might be. 
She replied he had often told her his age, but 
she did not then exactly remember; some- 
where, she thought, betwixt eighty and 
ninety years. 

‘‘He’s a smart, old man,’’ I said, ‘‘at his 
age.”’ 

“Yes, he is smart,’’ she replied, but the 
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emphasis she put on the word ‘‘smart’’ led 
me to make inquiry on other matters which 
brought her to let me know what his smart- 
ness consisted in. 

“‘He is a strange old coot! What think ye 
‘he does with all the money he gets at my inn 
from visitors every day? He never spends a 
penny for drink, while he is drinking many a 
time at my expense, and threatening me, if 
I refuse him, that he’ll never come to my inn 
any more. Tt i is Surprising to see what drink 
he can carry, the old badger, and then to 
hear the lies he tells to people who take it all 
in for gospel, although its none of my _ busi- 
ness what he says to amuse the visitors. To 
be sure, if he would pay for his private drinks 
I wouldn’t care so much; but no, he has the 
impudence to tell me he is the support of the 
inn, and if young as he is now old, he would 
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build an inn for himself and put me out of 
the business.’ 


By this time I saw that James was near his 
home, and I bid the landlady good-bye, the 
interview having given me the secret of her 
unfavorable and _ selfish Pema of Jamie’s 
‘smartness.’ 


Next day I gave my report to the editor 
with which he was well pleased; not because 
the epitaph was worth anything, but of 
learning how it came to be written, and that 
the conversation which originated it was quite 
new. He also esteemed my description of 
Jamie’s person, the scenery of the country, 
the greed of the landlady, all of which was a 
good make up of a country inn, to be had 
for the first time in Scotland in connection 
with the ‘‘bletherin bitch.’’ 
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MINE enemy, who time and oft 

Had smitten me with words like swords 
And trampled on my answer soft 

Till I too smote with angry words, 


Is dead, and I am fairly quit. 

God gave him rest. Once well away, 
Seeing he loved me not a whit, 

No heart have I to bid him stay. 


And yet methinks the God who framed 
Both him and me had made us such, 

That we were sgarcely to be blamed 
For loving not each other much. 


The little good there was in me, 
It was not his nor in his way; 

His good I haply might notsee, 
Because he lacked one dazzling ray. 


We liked not, and misliking lent 
Our virtues its own fatal sting; 
And many a shaft that anger sent 
Was feathered from a virtue’s wing. 


To-day I saw his resting place— 

A grave that friendship’s flowers entwine, 
And wondered, with a troubled face, 

If any hand would cherish mine. 


The space about was kept, they said, 

For some who wished their bones to lay 
As near as might be to the dead 

Whom JI in life had wished away. 


God give him rest! The single crime, 
Mislike of me should hardly blot 

His fame with one who many a time 
Can soothly say, ‘I like me not.” 


Perhaps we never fairly met 

That part in each God meant should live, 
And so incurred no lasting debt, 

And haye but little to forgive. 
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HEREAFTER. 


Not from the flowers of earth, 
Not from the stars, 
Not from the voicing sea 
May we 
The secret wrest that bars 
Our knowledge here 
Of all we hope, and all that we may fear 
Hereafter. 


We watch beside our graves, 
Yet meet no sign 
° Of where our dear ones dwell. 
Ah! well, 
Even now, your dead and mine 
May long to speak 
Of raptures it were wiser we should seek 
Hereafter. 


Oh, how we fondly love! 
Oh, pallid lips 
That bore our farewell kiss 
From this é 
To yonder world's eclipse! 
Do ye, safe home, 
Smile at your early doubts of what would 
come 
Hereafter? 


Grand birthright of the soul, 
Naught may despoil!— 
Oh, precious healing balm— 
To calm 
Our lives in pain and toil!— 
God's boon, that we 
Or soon or late shall know what is to be 
Hereafter. 


THE SHIP BROOKLYN. 


BErorE touching upon the subject of the 
old ship Brookiyn and its colony, that vessel 
that stands out in bold relief in California his- 
tory as another JZay/lower, it seems proper to 
place before the reader a comparative pic- 
ture of the Golden State previous to the 
American emigration and its statehood. Its 
magnificent frontage of seven hundred miles 
along the coast, its inland depth of about two 
hundred and twenty-five miles, its fertile soil 
and hidden mines, were there the same as to- 
day, but their wonders unrealized and un- 
praised. A stillness, a solitude and monotony 
unbroken, save by petty, political disturb- 
ances, the balmy, health-giving air, touched 
vainly the indolent, dreamy Spaniard or na- 
tive, wooing, calling all uselessly to brighter 
possibilities within their reach. 

No dream of her coming splendors and thrill- 
ing life brightened the eye and cheek of the 
idle Californian; no thought of a waning, lost 
power, startled a jealous, a defiant energy. 
Countless herds of cattle, bands of horses and 
flocks of sheep constituted their abundant 
wealth; short-lived political triumphs rallied 
and satiated their ambition; the Padres were 
the chief leaders and bullfights their favorite 
diversion. 

I will here insert a list of the Governors of 
California previous to its American coloniza- 
tion which began almost simultaneously, 
strange to say, with its conquest from Mexico, 
a colony waiting at the door until Uncle 
Sam should bid them enter. 


“Under the Spanish colonial authority, 
Eight governors ruled California,” 


THE DATES ON WHICH EACH GOVERNOR AP- 
POINTED BY SPAIN ENTERED OFFICE ARE HERE 
GIVEN: 


Gasparde Parlota, 1769. 
Felip de Neve, yy Res 
Pedro eges, 1782. 
Jose Rowan, 1792. 
Diego Borica, 1795. 
Jose Joaquin Arriloga, 1806. 
Jose Mario Arquello, 1812. 
Pablo Vicente Sola, 1815. 


Under the Mexican authorities, were nine- 
teen governors. 


Pablo Vincente Sola, 1822. 
Luis A. Argqello, 1823. 
Jose Maria Echeandia, 1825. 
Manuel Victoria, 1829. 


J. M. Echeandia in the 
south, and Aug. V. 


Zamordin in the north, 1830. 

Jos. Figueros, 1833. 
Jose Castro, 1835. 
Nicolas Guttereiz, 1835. 
Mariono Chico, 1836. 
Nicolaus Guttereiz, 1836. 
Mariano G. Vallejo, 1836. 
Juan, B. Alvarado, 1836. 
Carlos A. Carillo, 1837. 
J. B. Alvarado, ) 
M. G. Vallejo, 1838: 
M. Micheltoreva, 1842. 
Pio Pico, 1844. 
Jose Castro, Com. Gen. 

to conquest in 1846. 


From the time of the conquest California 
was ruled by United States Military Gover- 
nors until Mexico formally ceded California to 


the United States, Feb. 2nd, 1848, and the 


State was admitted into the Union September 
gth, 1850,—but I have gone forward four years 
in advance of the ship Brookiyn’s arrival. 

It was in Feb., 1846, that detachments of 
the small company of Mormons from the New 
York and Massachusetts branches of the 
Church gathered together in New York await- 


ing the date of departure from the 
United States for California. Many and 
varied were the. lights and shades in 


the life pictures of those volunteers, could 
they all be shown. lLike the dream 
and promise of a visionary, like a phantom 
light or a mirage, seemed to the uninitiated, _. 
the project so hazardous and great. The 
length of the journey, months upon the water, 
the dreadful possibilities of sickness at sea, of 
storms, and then in the event of their really 
reaching that almost unknown shore, the 
absence of population, the meagreness of sup- 
ples, and an almost uncivilized people to 
meet,—why, surely there seemed nothing be- 
fore them but disappointment and mistortune. 

I know of one case which occurred, prior to 
reaching New York, where a wealthy mother 
entreated her son at the last day to give up 
the journey:—‘‘Mother all my property is al- 
ready on board the ship.’’ 

‘Name its value, my son, and I will pay you 
double its worth if you will stay.’’ She 
looked upon him, his lovely wife and her cher- 
ished grandchild, and her heart was almost 
breaking, but he kissed her gray hairs and. 
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laughingly promised to send her some treasures 

—‘‘gold or diamonds, perhaps, Mother, from 
some waiting Aladdin’s cave, which I shall 
find.’”? The long night passed in sad, hope- 
ful anxiety to some, in the keen sorrow of 
parting and loss forever to others. 

Neither of these slept, the son and wife, or 
the aged mother. Morning came; and while 
the last little articles were being gathered _to- 
gether in that ever indispensable valise, a ser- 
vant hurriedly entered the young mother’s 
room and touched her arm. She turned and 
tollowed the servant into the hall. ‘‘What is 
it, Winifred?’’ ‘*O,ma’am, your baby! grand- 
ina has had it sent away; she knows you will 
not go without it, and so she hopes to keep 
you.’’ Swiftly the young mother darted down 
the stairs and out into the street, and looked 
up and down. Yes, there they went; the lit- 
tle blue cloak, and the smiling baby face 
pleased with the morning walk. She dared 
not run, but hurried on, keeping watch until 
the girl turned a corner and afterwards en- 
tered a confectioner’s shop. The agitated 
mother overtook her and took possession of 
her babe, and the frightened servant vainly 
made her explanations. ‘That brief episode 
almost prevented them from taking the ship. 

Poor Grandma! her fears proved all too 
true; she never again saw her loved ones. 

Upon arriving at New York they were di- 
rected to a certain boarding house where 
friends were already waiting. Despite the 
crowding there was much to interest them 
and fill up the time, and to divert attention 
from sorrowful remembrances and unpleasant 
anticipations. ‘The boarding-house fare was 
severely economical, and also monotonous in 
the extreme, one day being a fair sample of a 
week. 

One of the party, a little more spirited than 
the rest, found fault with the food, as well as 
the untidy table linen, and also demanded 
fresh sheets and pillow-cases for the new com- 
ers. The landlady indignantly reported the 
demand for change to her husband, who in- 
quired who had had the temerity to find fault. 
“That pretty faced woman; that beautiful 
woman,’’ was the_reply. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, 
observing the ‘intelligent, firm expression, 
‘they've got the advantage of you, you'll 
have to give in.’’ The demand was acceded to. 

One by one the tardy emigrants arrived; the 
full number was entered, the luggage was 
transferred to the ship and they left the bus- 
tling thoroughfares of the great city and 
crewded into the stuffy little staterooms for 
the long journey ‘“‘around the Horn’’ in the 
old, almost worn out sailing vessel, the ship 
Brooklyn. But the little children! ‘To them 
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it was all right, there was no end of happiness 
in all the crowding among strangers, they 
were going on an almost endless tour of sight- 
seeing in the never-a-day-of-school-or-work— 
along, long holiday. Children do much as 
an antidote to melancholy, and the company 
had a good share of these cheerful spirits on 
board. 

The Brooklyn had seen many a rough sea, 
and weathered many a terrible storm. She 
was one of the old time build, and was made 
more for work than beauty or speed. She 
had done her duty well, and borne her bur- 
dens without complaint. But she was old and 
showed unmistakable signs of weakness and 
decay. Her owners couldn’t part with her, 
not because she was attractive, but there was 
money to be made out of her, and if by her 
weakness and age she might go to the bottom 
with her list of passengers full, yet even the 
last charter or payment of passage would be 
better than laying her up, as useless, no mat- 
ter how many souls were sent to the depths. 
until the sea should give up its dead. Her 
roster was well officered, and she was well 
manned, but the hull was rickety, and she was 
chartered because she could be had cheap. 

The day on which we embarked was rainy, 
cold and gloomy. Upon the wharf lingered 
friends, sorrowful in the hour of parting; 
strangers cynical and curious, wondering and 
half pitying, looked upon the old emigrant 
ship having their own thoughts of this strange 
venture upon a long and perilous voyage, to 
an almost unknown country. 

Papers had been published for weeks before 
teeming with descriptions by ‘‘Catherwood 
and Stephens,’’ of the ruins of ancient cities 


of old Mexico; and illustrations of these had 


fascinated lovers of travel; but to the. Mor- 
mons they had another meaning, and lent a 
portion of their own charm to the journey 
and the land beyond. ‘They felt that the his- 
tory of that buried people and those silent 
eities was intertwined with their own destiny 
and knew not but that their future path might 
cross or meet somewhere the landmarks of the 
vanished race. How often I have studied 
those pictures of wondrous temples with the 
grotesque faces looking back into mine mute- 
ly, while the scattered, crumbled rocks, the 
wandering, luxuriant vines, yes, the trees up- 
on the roofs spoke defiantly as it were, 
‘(Who can dethrone us? Who dares to prune 
our mighty branches? Who and what is man, 
that we should flourish above his mouldering 
work?’’ Then I studied vainly the hieroglyph- 
ics, envied the savant his knowledge, and felt 
that I must wait till time should reveal their 
mysterious records. How many years have | 
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waited and still wait, to wander among those 
scenes and feel that around me hover the de- 
parted. 

Over the Brooklyn no ray of sunshine burst 
through the leaden sky, the day was dull and 
heavy as the hearts of parting friends. How 
true the line of the poet: ‘‘He who goes is 
happier far than he who stays behind.”’ 

It comes back strangely to me, the thought 
of that band of souls crowded together with- 
in the dark walls of that ship, scattered as 
they are now, no more, on this earth, to be 
gathered so closely together again, than the 
flowers and the thistle down could be crowded 
back, when once plucked, into the buds upon 
the parent stems. And yet after all their 
trials during the six months’ voyage of tropic 
heat and heavy storms, the faults and defects 
of human nature discovered and endured, 
there still exists between the living a bond of 
remembrance and friendship, unlike that of 
any other claim, and toward the dead a ten- 
der regret, a sense of loss, almost as of kin- 
ship. Strange, is 1t not that a few months 
of one’s life association should color all the 
after years, just as a spill of ruby wine into a 
glass of water colors all the whole? Said one, 
years afterwards upon her dying bed, as her 
wandering thoughts retraced the long path of 
life; ‘‘O, that I could only see again the old 
friends of the ship 4rook/yn—all of them; if 
I get well, well I'll go to some of them.’’ 
She’ll see them yet! 

The following is the list of passengers. 
There are many incidents of interest that 
might be traced to each name, some of which 
I may try hereafter to gather in. This list is 
as it appeared in the newspapers at the date 
of sailing—the paper I copied it from was al- 
most worn out by frequent handling. 


“The ship Brooklyn, (Capt. Richardson) chartered by 
Samuel Brannan, left New York on Feb. 6th, ez route for 
California. List of passengers on board the Brooklyn: 


S. Brannan, lady and child. 

Frances M. Corwin, (mother of Mrs. Brannan). 
Robert Smith, lady and two children. 
Wm. Atherton and lady. ' 
Q. 8. Sparks, lady and child. 

Mary Hamilton, (mother of Mrs. Sparks.) 
John M. Horner and lady. 

E. W. Pell, lady and two children. 
Samuel Johnson. 

Emmeline A. Lane. 

Wm. Evans, lady and four children. 
Jonathan Griffith, lady and two children. 
M. A. Meader, lady and child. 

Peter, Mary and Elizabeth Prole. 
Jonathan Cade and lady. 

Wm. Stout, lady and child. 

Isaac Leigh and lady. 

J. A. C. Austin, lady and three children. 
Prudence Aldrich, son and daughter. 
Angeline M. Lovett. 

Lucy Nutting. 

Barton Morey, lady and two children. 
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Mary Murray. 

Isabella Jones, 

Joseph Nichols, lady and child. 

Thomas Tompkins, lady and two children. 

Henry Rowland and son. 

Sophia P. Clark. 

Wm, Kettleman, lady and six children. 

George Kettleman. 

Joseph Hicks. 

Richard Knowles and lady. 

Robert Petch, lady and two children. 

Elisha Hyatt, lady and son, 

John Phillips. 

Eliza Savage. 

Jerusha Ensign and son. 

Jerusha H, Fowler and four children. 

John R. Robbins, lady and two children. 

George R. Winner, lady and six children. 

Newel Boylen, lady and three children, 

Jobn Joyce, lady and child, (that child is the present 
writer). 

Zelnorah S. Snow. 

Jacob Hays. 

James Light, lady and child. 

Earl Marshall and lady. 

Simeon Stivers. 

Caroline Warner and three children. 

Alonzo H. Skinner, lady and child. 

James Scott. 

A. L. D. Buckland. 

Hannah D. Buckland. 

Hannah T. Read and child. 

John Eager. 

Patrick McCue, lady and four children. 

Isaac Goodwin, lady and six children. 

Nathan Burr and lady. 

Edwin Kemble. 

Charles C. Burr, lady and child: 

George W. Sirrine. 

John Sirrine. 

Abram Combs, lady and three children. 

Nancy M. Narrowmore and child. 

John Reed. 

Christiana Reed. 

Isaac Addison, lady and daughter. 

Orrin Smith, lady and six children. 

John, Thomas and Sarah Kettleman. 

Joseph R. and Mary Anne Fisher. 

Lucy Eager and three children. 

Mary Eager. 

George Still, lady and three children. 

Wm. Glover, lady and three children. 

Jesse A. Stringfellow. 

A. J. Haschal. 

Ambrose T. Moses, lady and four children, 

Isaac Robbins, lady and two children. 


LIST OF DEATHS ON BOARD THE SHIP. 


February 14th, the infant son of Joseph Nichols, aged 
2 years and 18 days. Buried same day at 11 o'clock a. 
M. in Lat. 37 N. Long. 50 W. 1 

Feb, 2zoth, six o’clock P.M. Elias Ensign died,‘aged 
59 yrs. 5 months. Buried next day at 1m A.M. in Lat. 
19. 30 N. Long. 26 W. 

Saturday, Feb. 28th, son of John R. Robbins died at 
to o'clock P. M. of scarlet fever. Aged 5 years and 18 
days. Buried in Lat. 3. 16 N. Long. 25 W. 

March 6th, the son of John Fowler. Aged 1 year 7 
months and 28 days. Hess 

March 7th, six o’clock A. M. of consumption, Miss 
Eliza Ensign, aged 20 years, 8 months and 17 days. 
Buried in Lat.3S. Long. 27 W. 

March r4th. to o'clock A. M. son of John R. Robbins, 
died of consumption, aged 1 year, 5 months and 16 days. 
Buried in Lat. 15. 30S. Long. 32 W. 

March 26th, Edward Miles, one of the ship's crew. 

March 27th, 2 o'clock A. M. the daughter of George R. 
Reet died of cankered sore throat. Aged 6 months, 
7 days. 
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April tst, 2 0’clock Pp. M. Silas Aldrich died of dropsy. 
Aged 43 years, 8 months, 25 days. Buried A, M. next 
day, in Lat. 43S. Long. 47 W. 


May. 6th, Mrs Laura Goodwin died.” Aged 32 yrs, rr- 


months, 23 days. Her death was occasioned by a fall. 
She was buried at Juan Fernandez. She left seven chil- 
dren. 


A male child born before doubling the Cape was called 
John Atlantic Burr, 


A female child was born after doubling Cape Horn and 
it was the kindly expressed wish of the captain that she be 
named Helena Brooklyna Pacific, the first being his own 
wife's name; but the little lady escaped with the name of 
Anna Pacific Robbins, and still lives, an accomplished 
lady, an exemplary wife and mother. 


There were also two gentlemen on board, 
traveling for pleasure, neither of whom were 
Mormons. One of them, a Mr. Kemble, 
may be prominently mentioned hereafter. As 
for the pleasure of the trip, we met disap- 
pointment, for we once long lay becalmed in 
the tropics, and at another time we were 
‘thatched below’’ during a terrific storm. 
Women and children were at night lashed to 
their berths, for in no other way could they 
keep in. Furniture rolled back and forth en- 
dangering limb and life. The waves swept 
the deck and even reached the staterooms. A 
passenger relates that their only light was from 
two lamps hung outside in the hall and _ these 
were dim and wavering from the movements 
of the vessel. Children’s voices crying in 
the darkness, mother’s voices soothing or 
scolding, men’s voices rising above the others, 
all mingled with the distressing groans and 
cries of the sick for help and, above all, the 
roaring of the wind and howling of the tem- 
pest, made a scene and feeling indescribable. 


The effect and feeling at such times were so 
wretched that with some of us ‘the certainty 
of death would not have roused us to an 
effort to save lite in our own behalf. And 
yet even there amid such scenes a few were 
cheerful and sought to comfort others, and 
those never for a moment lost belief that they 
would reach their journey’s end. Upon one 
occasion, during a dreadful ‘storm, the good 
old captain came down with grave counte- 
nance. ‘The passengers gathered around him 
to catch his words amid the confusion of the 
scene. He said: ‘‘My friends, there is a time 
in every man’s life when it is fitting that he 
should prepare to die. . That time has come 
to us, and unless God interposes, we shall all 
go to the bottom; I have done all in my pow- 
er, but this. is the worst gale I have known 
since I was master of a ship.”’ 


One woman, full of confidence and zeal, 
answered him: ‘‘Captain Richardson, we left 
for California and we shall get there.’’ An- 
other looked witha calm smile on her face and 
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said: ‘Captain, I have no more fear than 
though we were on the solid land.’’ The cap- 
tain gazed upon them in mute surprise and 
left them. As he went upstairs he exclaimed, 
“these people have a faith that I have not,’’ 
and added, to a gentleman: ‘They are either 
fools and fear nothing, or they know more 
than I do.”’ 

That storm passed away; and we encoun- 
tered another off Cape Horn, in which one of 
the sailors was washed overboard. So long a 
time elapsed before assistance reached him 
that almost all hope was lost. When rescued 
and revived, he said that he saw himself so 
far from the ship that he resigned hope and 
was yielding to the waves when he saw a board 
floating toward him and strength instantly re- 
turned. One sailor, during that storm, who 
clung to a mast, said the waves were at times 
so deep upon the deck that they swept his 
cheeks and forced his feet from under him, so 
that sometimes he knew not whether he was 
on board orin the sea. It was during a storm 
that Mrs. Laura Goodwin was descending a 
stairway when she was thrown heavily forward, 
which caused premature confinement and 
death to ensue. 

In the seventy-seventh degree of west long- 
itude and thirty-third degree of south latitude 
we sighted the famous Island of Juan Fernan- - 
dez. The memory of the place will never 
fade from our minds, for several interesting 
reasons. Our first sight of the island was at 
dawn of day: 

“The morning watch was come; the vessel lay 
Her course, and gently made her liquid way; 
The cloven billow flashed from off her prow, 
In furrows formed by that majestic plough. 


The watchers with their world were all before; 
Behind, the South Sea’s many an islet shore.” 


As we approached, being yet a great dis- 
tance, the island looked lke a mass of im- 
mensely high rocks covered with moss; which 
moss, on nearer scrutiny, turned out to be 
heavy forests covering lofty peaks. ‘The lat- 
ter were half-buried in masses of cloud, and 
were now visible, now invisible, as the fickle 
air-current disturbed the cumuli which yet in 
shifting forms continued to hang about the 
mountain tops. ‘The little harbor which we 
very readily found, and which was named, if 
I mistake not, after the ‘‘proud Cumberland”’ 
who ‘‘pranced’’ at Culloden, faces the east, 
and is in the form of a half-moon or horse- 
shoe. In coming towards it, but still some 
miles away, a row of regular apertures became 
visible in the face of a cliff at right angles 
to the line of our approach. ‘They looked so 
like a battery, that one had to pause fora 
moment and reflect how unsuitable their real 
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if not apparent size must be as embrasures for 
guns. In point of fact, these holes were the 
entrances of caverns or chambers in the rocks, 
in which, as we were assured, the Chilian 
government formerly imprisoned convicts. 
The stone is soft and porous, and the felons, 
for whom the island wasasort of Botany Bay, 
were employed in gangs at enlarging the 
subterranean spaces which nature had origin- 
ally formed. 

At Juan Fernandez we went ashore to bury 
Mrs. Goodwin. Although the occasion was 
so sorrowful, the presence of the six little 
children sobbing in their uncontrollable grief 
and the father in his loneliness trying to com- 
fort them, still, such was our weariness of the 
voyage that the sight of and tread upon ¢erra 
jirma once more was such a relief from the 
ship life that we gratefully realized and en- 
joyed it. ‘The passengers bathed and washed 
their clothing in the fresh water, gathered 
fruit and potatoes, caught fish, some eels, 
great spotted creatures that looked so much 
like snakes that some members of the com- 
pany could not eat them when cooked. We 
rambled about the island, visited the caves, 
one of which was pointed out to us as the ver- 
itable ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’s’’ cave, and it was 
my good fortune to take a sound nap there 
one pleasant afternoon. 

Some Islanders, Mexican settlers, lived in 
these caves, and the women engaged in spin- 
ning, the process being a primitive one; they 
twisting the thread between the thumb and 
fingers, the spindle or bobbin being held tight- 
ly under the left arm. The houses or caves in 
which the few settlers lived were so exactly 
like Robinson Crusoe’s, as described by De 
Foe, in materials, structure and appearance, 
as to be for those familiar with the story ex- 
ceedingly striking. Fruits of various kinds 
grow on the island, such as peaches, quinces, 
figs, apples, plums, apricots and grapes, which 
are, no doubt, many of them, descendants of 
those trees planted by Commodore Ansom 
when he visited the island in 1741. ‘These 
fruits were in profusion, and radishes and tur- 
nips growing wild in abundance. Strawberries 
are -plentiful; and wild oats grow with great 
luxuriance. Fish of choice kinds swarm in 
the waters, and fowl in variety are to be seen. 

Robinson Crusoe’s Island has about the 
same area as our own beautiful Staten Island, 
being some fifteen miles long by five or six 
wide. ‘Topographically it is wild in its con- 
tour, despite the smiling valleys which divide 
its rugged promontories; and furnishing, as it 
does, products almost tropical, although thirty 
degrees from the line, it would be difficult 
for the imagination to conceive a spot where 
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the favors of nature could be more bounti- 
fully bestowed, or where, consequently, life 
could be enjoyed, physically speaking, with 
such comparative ease. Besides this, it lies in 
the track of all ships doubling Cape Horn, and 
bound everywhere, save to and from Aus- 
tralia. 

The characteristic of the place is that of 
wild and mysterious beauty. I have never 
yet seen a spot so full of curious nooks and 
corners, of unexpected views, of effects which, 
considering the area in which they are dis- 
played, may be called surpassingly grand. 

But this was no resting-place for us. We 
had. other ends in view than merely a lovely 
place with every inducement to ease and list- 
lessness. We could not remain there, and pro- 
ceeded on our voyage. Many mementoes and 
souvenirs were gathered, and after strewing 
our dead sister’s grave anew with parting to- 
kens of love, regret and remembrance, we de- 
parted from the island, bearing away a serene 
though shaded picture of our brief sojourn. 

Home is home even on shipboard, and 
where can one grumble so unrestrainedly as at 
home? And there was sufficient cause for dis- 
satisfaction to gratify the most dyspeptic dis- 
position. The children! How they did 
gnaw away on poor bread and fat pieces of 
boiled salt pork! At first there was a sad 
waste of provisions and the sharks soon fol- 
lowed the ship for the food thrown overboard. 
One very daring young man used to take a 
curious kind of pleasure in lowering himself 
over the deck down to where he would be 
barely out of their reach, as' an aggravating 
temptation to them. Evidently he did not 
share the nervous apprehensions of his wife, 
nor the superstitions entertained by the sail- 
ors. After we reached the Sandwich Islands 
he practiced the same feat at the almost ex- 
tinct volcano, and narrowly escaped suffoca- 
tion. 

The drinking water grew thick and ropy 
with slime, so that it had to be strained be- 
tween the. teeth, and the taste was dreadful. 
One pint a day was‘the allowance to each per- 
son to carry to his stateroom. 

Women brought their own tin cups to the 
barrel rather than drink after lips that (in 
some cases) were tainted with tobacco. The 
clothing, and bodies of tender infants also, 
were washed in salt water, which caused great 
inconvenience. Imagine wiping the eyes of 
the sick with a salty handkerchief. 

Still worse grew the condition of the ship as 
the journey lengthened. Rats abounded in 
the vessel; cockroaches and smaller vermin in- 
fested the provisions, until eternal vigilance 
was the price imposed upon every mouthful. 
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It was not strange that sickness and discon- 
tent prevailed. 

During the voyage a contract was drawn 
and signed by the company, covenanting to 
give the proceeds of their labors for the next 
three years into a common fund from which 
all were to draw their living, as a limited com- 
munism was contemplated to be put into op- 
eration for convenience and protection. 

Some months afterwards a-number of the 
"signers ‘‘backed out,’’ others faithfully keep- 

ing their promise through adversity and pros- 
perity. I have heard it said that my father, 
John Joyce, was one of the first to refuse to 
surrender his earnings for the benefit of those 
- speculating on us, and that John Stark, now 
of Payson, Utah, was one of the very few who 
kept the contract to the end of the period 
agreed for, which was sometime in ’ 49. 

An end must come to all terrestrial exper- 
iences. The purpose sought must be attained; 
expectations, if at all within human reach, 
must be accomplished, and a termination 
came to our voyage. The land we sought and 
longed for was in view, its outlines caught our 
sight, and our cherished hopes to possess the 
‘land of promise’’ were about to be realized. 

On the 31st -day of July, A. D., 1846, 
we passed the ‘‘Golden Gate.’’ The day 
opened not with the glorious sunshine to us, 
for a fog hovered over the harbor of Yerba 
Buena, and a mist like a winter’s robe hung 
all around, hiding from our eager eyes the few 
objects that were made weird and enigmati- 
cal in the nearness of the firm and solid 
ground, where we expected that soon willing 
labor would begin, homes be erected, fields 
cultivated, and peace and safety spread over 
us their wings of protection. 

During our indistinct scrutiny of the land, 
women, with their usual love of the beautiful, 
thought of their little packages of seeds from 

_ which flowers and vines—sweet tokens of the 
homes behind—should spring and bloom in 
fragrance and beauty, and that their children 
should gather, listening to the stories of the 
gardens and lands where they grew. 

As we gazed through the misty walls we 
perceived dimly some familiar shapes looming 
up, sloops, whalers, ships of war, and wav- 
ing from their masts as well as from the bar- 
~ racks the well-known and glorious flag of 
our country. 

A boom—and its echo filled the air: it was 
a salute from the cannon of the fort, ordered 
by the U. S. commander. The Brookiyn re- 
sponded, and all hearts felt more cheerful and 
secure. Look! in the dim distance a dark 
body gliding on the water towards us, while 
the familiar strokes of the oars brought it 
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swiftly and steadily to our ship’s side. It 


was a sturdy row boat, that seemed a familiar 
friend. In a few moments uniformed men 
trod the deck; we knew they were friends— 
Americans, not Mexicans. In our sweet 
native tongue the officer in command, with 
head uncovered, courteously and confidently 
said in a loud tone: ‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I have the honor to inform you that you are 
in the United States of America.’ Three 
hearty cheers were given in reply from faint 
and weary lips, but rising from hearts strong, 
brave, hopeful and loyal still. 

They crowded upon the deck, women and 
children, questioning husbands and fathers, 
and studied the picture before them—they 
would never see it just the same again—as the 
foggy curtains furled towards the azure ceil- 
ing. How it imprinted itself upon their 
minds! A long, sandy beach strewn’ with 
hides and skeletons of slaughtered cattle, a 
few scrubby oaks, farther back low sand _ hills 
rising behind each other as a background to 
a few old shanties that leaned away from the 
wind, an old adobe barracks, a few donkeys 
plodding dejectedly along beneath towering 
bundles of wood, a few loungers stretched 
lazily upon the beach as though nothing could 
astonish them; and between that picture and 
the emigrants still loomed up here and there, 
at the first sight more distinctly, the black 
vessels—whaling ships and sloops of war, that 
was all—and that was Yerba Buena, now San 
Francisco, the landing place for the pilgrims of 
faith. The scene was not attractive or entranc- 
ing but, beneath the disappointment of the 
prospect, in the spirits of all on board lived 
and burned the fires of energy and hope. 

Soon came the order for unloading, and all 
was activity, all being glad to stand once 
more-on solid ground. A few tents were 
erected, and these were soon filled. Into the 
old barracks sixteen families were crowded, 
their apartments being divided by quilts, or 
other accommodating partitions. The cook- 
ing was to be done out of doors. ‘The orders 
were passed around that all must stay within 
certain limits: the war with Mexico was vir- 
tually ended, but the vindictive enemy lurked 
ever near, ready to wreak vengeance upon the 
unwary. 

The winds soon brought their clouds of 
sand, and many a wife smiled sadly at the dust 
as an old remembered foe to tidiness: at home 
at last—yet what a home! Still, ere their first 
good-night upon land, they thanked God that 
the perils of the sea were ended and the new 
work was begun. 

With hearty good will, trying to make the 
best of everything, the new colony, carried 
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and landed safely by the old ship Brooklyn 
from New York, began life and spread its in- 
fluence, habits of industry and adornment of 
homes, around them; and Yerba Buena is now 
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a most distinguished spot on our glorious 

continent, having all the elements in and 

around it to make on earth a little heaven. 
Augusta Joyce Crocheron. 


A CRUISE ON THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 


THE LOG OF THE ‘‘CAMBRIA”’ 


From Shores of an Inland Sea. 


BLACK 


BEFORE giving these extracts descriptive of 
our inland sea, I shall first tell the reasons 
which led me to take an unusual interest in a 
‘comparatively little known body of water, and 
then, for the better understanding of what 
follows, give a slight sketch of the sea itself. 
I call this body of water, a sea, although it is 
set down on the map as a lake, because the 
former name seems to be far the better one of 
the two. The purpose which led to the two 
cruises of the Caméria in which the writer 
took part, was the desire to obtain a complete 
set of sketches of the lake, and the wonderful 
effects to be seen over its surface. Despite 
the forbidding character of its main shore, 
where in many places the water is sullied with 
mud and clay and made ugly with slime and 
alkali, that of the islands, with portions of 
the main shore as well, is really fine, the 
water washing upon beaches of sand and 
pebbles. The color effects are wonderful ; 
tender, vivid, even gorgeous at times, far be- 
yond what can be seen elsewhere save over 
tropic seas. ‘There was a continual novelty 
about the prospect that lent ita charm. No 
one had accomplished it before—sketching to 
the Stansbury party had been of secondary 
importance—so I expected my portfolio to be 
the first to contain sketches of the effects of 
sky and water, islands, and the more distant 
shores of our Great Salt Lake—or (small) In- 
land Sea. 


Illustrated from paintings by the Author, 


ROCK FROM THE SAND DUNES. 


Glancing over the map, we find that the 
lake, or sea as we choose to call it, is very 
simplein form. Italsomuch resembles a human 
hand, the fingers closed together and point- 
ing north, north-west. The portion of water 
making the thumb is known as Bear River 
Bay; the dividing mountains as Promontory- 
range. In the palm of the hand are the four 
largest islands, known as Stansbury’s, Car- 
rington, Antelope or Church, and Fremont’s. 
Away to the north are three smaller, one 
known as Strong’s Knob, the others set down 
on the map as Gunnison and Dolphin. Black 
Rock and Garfield are two points on the 
southern shore, and out before them the main 
body of water stretches for eighty miles. 

It was in the month of June (the seventh) 
that the Caméria was ready for sea, that is 
for the second cruise. We had already made 
a preliminary trip, which for the length of 
time employed had been very successful, if 
in several essential points a failure. One of 
these was our inability through shortness of 
time to reach the western shores, or the island 
of Gunnison, one of the smallest, though, as 
I had been led to believe, one of the most 
interesting of the western group. With this 
omission we could not rest content, and there- 
fore the second cruise, from the log of which 
these extracts are made. Gunnison Island 
occupied a place in my mind as a realization * 
of perfect solitude. Imagine the awfulness 
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THE ,GREAT SALT TARE. 


WASATCH MOUNTAINS FROM THE LAKE, 


of the winter storms along its shore when the 
north-west winds dash the salt waves wildly 
over its reefs and ledges, and the island peaks 
lie under a ghostly covering of white, above 
the blackness of the unfreezing waters. 

We arrived at the Garfield beach when 
there was every promise of unpropitious 
weather, the barometer having been steadily 
falling for several hours, together with that 
sultry hush that tells of coming storm. How- 
ever there was no cause for delay: we expect- 
ed to sail away from what might be merely a 
local disturbance and to cast anchor where 
another wind current prevailed. We had 
learned to respect the north-west gales, and it 


to see. From zenith to horizon, from horizon 
to the crystalline waves playing about our prow, 
it was clearer and more beautiful than emeralds 
and sapphires. We were anxious for astronger 
breeze ; there was a lengthened sail before us 
and the day was fast drawing to a close. 
Fairly out on the great body of the lake 
there was an overpowering sense of solitude 
in the waste of water around. A gold-grey ~ 
sunset had closed in the day, and a few early 
stars began to appear. While we glided along 
gently, as if wafted through air, a great heron 
came from a rocky isle near by, sailing around 
our boat with outstretched pinions. It was a 
noble bird with proudly arched neck and 
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was out of deference to these that our captain, 
Mr. D. L. Davis, had planned the course of 
the present cruise. In working northward 
along the base of Stansbury’s, we would be 
comparatively free from meeting with heavy 
seas, and also escape beating against them 
in crossing to Gunnison Island and Promon- 
tory where the lake is especially liable to 
heavy blows. 

Without devoting space to the first of our 
illustrations, the Sand Dunes at Black Rock, 
which is a locality so well known as to make 
description unnecessary, we will give an ex- 
tract relating to the second plate, which rep- 
resents the northern end of Carrington Island, 
Hat Island and the Willard Mountains on the 
eastern shore. The excessive clearness and 
purity of color in sky and water was a marvel 


broad gray wings under which the twilight 
shadows seemed to deepen. When he had 
gone, a shout from our captain turned all eyes 
to the north, Gunnison Island ahoy! a purple 
speck, no bigger than a boy’s top, peeping 
above the horizon edge. 

The third plate is an attempt to give a 
characteristic scene of the western shores. 
It was taken from one of the bays indenting 
the southern side of Strong’s Knob. We 
landed not far from the scene, the sketch be- 
ing made as we skirted along the shore pre- 
paratory to climbing the peak of the island. 
The water beyond the bay is part of the 
strait, and we are looking diagonally across it 
to the mouth of the American Desert. Des- 
olation brooded over the original scene, and 
there was mingled with it a kind of witch-like 
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beauty which the plate gives no conception of. 
The fantastic rocks may be duplicated on 
many a seashore, but nowhere else have I 
seen such a blended pallor and purity of color. 
Not the slightest humidity arose from the 
water, only that wavy heat-haze that made the 
distance float in dreamy mirage. 

A scene oppressive from its immensity and 
solitude greeted our eyes from the peak. 
Every island in the lake was plainly in sight, 
besides all the chains of mountains girding 
the horizon. Very little wind was moving on 
the lake, and in the shallows among the sand- 
bars the water lay quiet, more like green 
translucent ice than water. Across the strait 
several groups of strange-shaped rocks stood 
“out sharply from the shore. Far away be- 
hind them the whiteness of the desert 
stretched out like a snow-covered floe. Had 


it not been for the heat pouring down upon 
the barren rocks around us, we could easily 
have thought ourselves looking out on some 
desolate scene of the Arctic. 

Although Gunnison Island is not included 
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life. Not a single hour of our stay at the 
island but was filled with echoes of a ceaseless 
din. When in our ramblings from bay to 
bay we happened to pass through the colony 
the fury of this tumult arose to its height. 

For a while we thought of nothing but 
watching the birds. Besides the thousands 
upon thousands of clamorous gulls there was 
rank behind rank of the more stolid pelicans. 
It is a pity to spoil the first impressions made 
by these birds by a subsequent closer acquaint- 
ance: their effect on the sea-scape is splendid. 
On shore they stand wing to wing, motionless, 
like well-drilled soldiers, and nothing could be 
more dignified than their slow-measured flight, 
while afloat on the water they are elegant as 
swans. 

Never in my life have I seen anything more 
graceful than the pelicans as they flew out on 
the lake, and gathered in a half circle on the 
ultra-marine water: they were comparable to 
nothing, so much as a fleet of fairy gondolas. 
As we withdrew for the last time across the 
neck of land, and they came floating shore- 
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among the illustrations, a partial description 
of it may be acceptable. Its shores exhibit 
as great a diversity of picturesque forms as 
can be seen on a rough sea coast. It has bold, 
beetling cliffs, sandy bays, walls and pyramids 
of rock, with stacks, pinnacled and grottoed 
by winter storms. In many respects it might 
be likened to some outlying fragment of ‘‘sea- 
beat Hebrides,’ inhabited by crowds of scream- 
ing sea-fowl, though on a summer day, with 
the green and blue water lying glassy calm, 
it more closely resembles a lonely rock of the 
Azores. 

The extract which follows refers more par- 
ticularly to an adventure among the birds: 

No sooner had we leaped ashore than our 
first impulse was to cross the neck of land 
over which the pelican had risen and disap- 
peared. Such a shout as we gave, and such 
an answering scream from the throats of my- 
riad birds! Not in our circuit of the lake had 
we looked upon another scene half as pictu- 
resque as this, or one whose sombre features 
were enlivened with such a multitnde of noisy 


ward with slow undulating motion, I won- 
dered where else on this earth we could find 
such another lake, with such another island; 
where, in the calm of a summer day, we might 
fancy ourselves by the shores of some south- 
ern sea, and yet be standing on a spot of 
ground that is howled across by the fiercest 
of winter storms. 

Fourth and last is the picture, Cliffs at 
Promontory Point. The sketch was made 
when the lake was placid; the Caméria lying 
in the little bay, with idle sails. One of the 
peculiarities of the lake is the suddenness with 
which it can become calm after having run 
high. That very morning we had a very ex- 
citing time in running to the Point from Gun- 
nison Island. As it gives an idea of what it is 
to cruise in this inland sea, perhaps the log of 
that run will make a suitable ending to these 
descriptions. 

Next morning we quitted the island. Our 
sail for the day was to be from our anchorage 
to the point of Promontory, across the main 
body of the lake, and then if winds were fay- 
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orable, down past Fremont Island to Half 


Moon Bay; distant in all about thirty-eight 


miles. 


At four aA. M. we moved out of the bay. 
Land and water were ghostly gray, in the 
struggle between moonlight and dawn. — The 
Cambria’s main-sail was double reefed, for 
we had misgivings of the weather outside. 
On our side the ridge the water was calm, 
but whenever we woke in the night we could 
hear the cries of the troubled gulls, and the 
crash of the waves as they broke on the 
beach where the young were nested. 


Half a mile from the shore we began to 
catch the breeze, not very boisterous at first, 
but ‘enough to make the island drop rapidly 
astern. In less than an hour it looked far- 
ther away than the Knob to the south—its 
outlines exceedingly grand. 


By that time, however, there was no chance 
of using the sketch book; winds and waves 
had increased till the latter would have tossed 
a good-sized ship. The point we wished to 
make lay somewhat south of east, so our 
course lay nearly along the trough of the sea, 
but in order to quarter the waves, we had to 
steer more northerly, directing our course 
some miles up shore. With the waves so 
high, with the winds increasing, four 
anxious faces might have been seen on board 
the Cambria. Not. but that we expected 
to weather it through; but when it taxed two 
strong men to manage the tiller of such a 
tiny craft, affairs were certainly getting criti- 
cal. Perhaps as a landsman I overestimated 
the danger, but still I believe that each man 
devoutly wished himself on shore; but not in 
any craven way—perish the thought—not to 
have evaded danger then and there, and thus 
have missed its lesson, but wishing rather that 
we had fought it successfully through. All men, 
save born cowards, must know of the thrill, 
the secret sense of exultation, in looking a 
danger squarely in the face; fully to realize 
but not turn aside. To those who pass their 
lives in continual security there must some- 
times come a longing, the knowledge of a 
sense not satisfied. In our case, it may be 
argued, there was no way of escaping it; true, 
but under similar circumstances, no one need 
expect to take a cruise around Great Salt 
Lake without incurring the same kind of 
risks. 

By sunrise the blow had come to its hard- 
est. The waves had a spiteful look with the 
foam torn fiercely from off their crests. We 
had one trying moment as we dropped the 
main-sail, a towering wave striking us a blow 
that surrounded us for the moment in hissing 
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foam; the next we were high ona crest, the 
fore-sail holding us steadily to the wind. 
That was the turning point; the waves 
grew no higher—we fancied they were grow- 
ing less. The sight was magnificent as the 
sun lifting above a low bank of cloud, streamed 
on the turbulent sea. Struck by the rays how 
old the distant mountains appeared ; centuries 


of age seemed suddenly heaped on their head. 


Toward the sun how beautiful it was: the | 
high waves pierced through by the light so 
that they came forward like craggy walls, of 
emerald below, and topaz above. I thought of 
Byron’s 

The yellow beam he throws 

Gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows— 
but this was not meant for a wild, tumultu- 
ous on-sweeping of waters such as we looked 
upon. 

In another hour we had reached compara- 
tive calm. Sheltered by the Promontory 
hills, the sea only acknowledged the past , 
winds by running in short jerky swells, the 
most trying to landsmen of all motions of 
water. 

While coming through the straits between 
Fremont’s and Promontory, we made a stop 
at the latter for the purpose of sketching. 
The scene was very striking, a bluff of light- 
colored sandstone jutting out boldly over the 
lake, with lower projections of slate. Stans- 
bury’s Island showed far away, darkly shad- 
owed against the sharp dim snow peaks of 
Tooele range. Over their crests was a sum- 
mer cumulus lovely in form and color. Near 
by I suppose it was of a dazzling brilliance 
in its illuminated parts, with a suggestion of 
thunder in its lurid shadows; but at the dis- 
tance from which we viewed, it showed on 
the sky in the most exquisite aerial tints. 

The foregoing extracts, which were se- 
lected from the more elaborate article, 
Shores of an Inland Sea, shows that. the 
scenery surrounding the Great Salt Lake is 
of no mean order. A vast body of water 
on which we may sail day after day with- 
out twice looking on the same scene cer- 
tainly offers great attractions for boating. 
Add to the broad expanse of waters the 
splendor of the effects to be seen over them, 
and the attraction must be conceded to be 
great. A world-wide traveler has said, ‘‘I 
think few persons realize how wonderfully, 
strangely beautiful is this inland sea,’’ An- 
other writer,—‘‘Where have I not seen sun- 
sets—by land and sea—in Asia, Africa, Eu- 
rope and America; and where can I say I have 
seen more wondrous coloring, more electrify- 
ing effects, than on the Great Salt Lake?’’ All 
of this is true, and much more could they 
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have said, had they cruised with us from 
shore to shore, from north to south, from 
east to west, and viewed it in its various 
aspects of sunshine, storm and calm as we 
did; had seen it rage under the thunder 


storms of June, and reflect the gorgeousness , 


of color painted on the clouds of September 
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and October; had seen the weird effect of the 
summer mirage; had looked upon the strange- 
ness of the desert places ‘‘where no man 
comes’’ that are washed by the waves of 
that briny sea. 


Alfred Lambourne. 
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UTAH AND CALIFORNIA: 


ORIGINAL PROPOSITION TO UNITE THEM AS ONE STATE. 


In July, 1849, on the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Provisional State of 
Deseret, that body, both the House and Sen- 
ate, addressed a second memorial to Congress, 
saying that it had become imperatively neces- 
sary to establish a regular civil government 
over their colonies; which were removed 
about a thousand miles from any other colony, 
east, west, north or south; that the United 
States had not yet extended its government 
over them; and that these colonies had, mean- 
time, formed a Provisional State, Deseret, 
which Congress was petitioned to accept as 
one of the states of the American Union. 

Almon W. Babbitt was elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly delegate and representative to 
Congress, and sent forthwith to Washington 
with the constitution, which was entrusted to 
Senator Douglas, who presented it to the Sen- 
ate and moved for the admission of the incho- 
ate State, while Hon. Mr. Boyd, chairman of 
the Committee on Territories, did the same in 
the House. 

Pending the question of the admission of 
California and Utah, there was a plan sug- 
gested of uniting the two as one state until a 
sufficient population warranted the creation 
of two States, and the people of each had 
been given ample probation to develop their 
own State and domestic institutions. 

On the 6th of September, 1849, Presidents 
Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball and Wil- 
lard Richards, and others of the authorities 
had an interview with General John Wilson, 
Indian agent, in relation to the temporary 
amalgamation of the states of Deseret and 
California under one government, whereupon 
a letter was written to Amasa Lyman, who 
was then in California, of which the follow- 
ing is a part: 

“G9: Ls, City, Sept Gm e420. 
“Bro. Amasa Lyman: 


‘(DEAR SIR—On the 30th of August, Gen- 


eral Wilson arrived here, on his way to Cali- 
fornia, as general Indian agent, etc. We had 
an interview with him, and gathered from him 
the following particulars: that the President 
and council of the United States are friendly 
disposed towards us, and that he (General Wil- 
son) is commissioned by General Taylor to 
inform us that he fully appreciates our situ- 
ation, that he considers we have been unjust- 
ly dealt with, and that so far as his power 
constitutionally extends he will do us all the 
good he can. 


“‘The main point of the matter, however, 
is this: the President has his ends to subserve, 
and as he knows that we have been favorable 
to his election, he wishes further to appeal to 
our patriotism (so says General Wilson) to 
help him to carry out another measure 
which will deliver him, the cabinet, and the 
nation froma difficulty in which he thinks 
they are likely to be involved. 


“The subject of slavery has become more 
embarrassing than it ever has been before. — 
The addition of the new Territories of New 
Mexico and Upper California increases that 
difficulty. The gold emigration, etc., have 
tended to fan the flame. This subject will 
be the first, probably, broached in Congress, 
and if some active measures are not adopted, 
they fear it will be the last and only question. 
If it should be made into Territories, it will 
be under the direction of the United States, 
and the question of slavery will distract and 
annoy all parties, and General Wilson says, 
they fear will have tendency to break up the 
Union. 


“To prevent this, they have proposed the 
plan of making the whole territory into one 
State, leaving it to the power of the people to 
say whether it shall bea slave or a free State, 
and thus taking the bone from the Congress 
of the United States, and leaving them to 
pursue their course, ‘peaceably, if they can,’ 
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undisturbed by this exciting question. They 
think it ought to be made into two States, 
but that the sparseness of the population at 
the present time would preclude the possibili- 
ty of an act of that kind passing. 


“The cabinet think that all parties would 
agree to a measure of this kind if it should 
become a free State, and even General Wil- 
son, the President, and other slaveholders are 
willing to make a sacrifice for the public good. 
He supposes that even the Southern members 
would go for it, but without our help they 
think it would not be accomplished. They 
think that there would be a strong southern 
influence used on the coast, calculated to 
place the matter in an embarrassing situation 
to them and the eastern population on the 
coast combined, but that by our influence we 
should be enabled to counterbalance that of 
the slaveholders, and thus settle the trouble- 
some question. It is therefore their policy 
to seek our influence, and, we need not add, 
it is our policy to use theirs. 


‘In our communications with General 
Wilson, we at first rejected altogether the 
idea of any amalgamation whatever with the 
government on the coast, but on the subject 
being presented in another form, we have 
agreed to the following: 

‘‘We are to have a general constitution for 
two States. The boundary of the one 
mentioned by us, before referred to, is our 
State, the other boundaries to be defined by 
the people on the coast, to be agreed upon 
in a general convention; the two States to 
be consolidated in one and named as the 
convention shall think proper, but to be dis- 
solved at the commencement of the year 1851, 
each one having their own constitution, and 
each becoming a free, sovereign, independent 
State, without any further action of Congress. 


“You will act as our delegate, in conjunc- 
tion with General Wilson. Brother Picket is 
also a delegate. You will also have power 
to fill up some enclosed blanks with such 
names as you may deem proper, on the occa- 
sion, so as to make out our ratio of represen- 
tatives in the convention. 


“You will see the necessity of being par- 
ticular in the clause pertaining to the disso- 
lution of the State into two; this must be 
emphatically adhered to; this is the basis of 
our safety and peace. You may consent to 
the adding of the Wilmot proviso, or any 
other clause that your judgment may point 
out, but these grand landmarks must not be 
departed from, though the Wilmot proviso 
and such like things properly belong to 
common law and not to constitutions. There 
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must be no power, from any quarter, to alter 
the constitution till after the dissolution of 
the State, and there must be no doubt of our 
becoming a State at the commencement of 
1851, without any further action of Congress. 


*‘General Wilson thinks that these meas- 
ures will be carried out by Government. 
Mr. King, who has gone the southern route, . 
is appointed to confer with him in carrying 
out the designs of the President. 


‘‘We have advised with General Wilson on 
the subject and would not advise you to go 
into convention on any unfair terms. It is 
his policy to confer with the members of the 
convention previous to their entering upon 
business, and to get their assent to these 
leading items; which, if they do not concede, 
take your members and enter a protest to 
their incorporating one foot of our prescribed 
boundaries, with the exception of the south- 
ern part above referred to in another docu- 
ment, if the inhabitants of that part object 
to being incorporated with us. 


‘‘We should be glad, if circumstances do 
not render it expedient to act otherwise, for 
Brother Porter to act with you in delegation, 
but as you are present and know best whether 
there would be feelings and. excitement in 
relation to him or not, we leave the matter 
for you and him to act according to your 
judgment for the public good. 

‘(We need not say that it will be advisable 
for you to get Samuel Brannan, with the 
press, and all the influence you can collect 
around you to carry out your designs. 


‘<Should the convention object to sanction 
the few propositions we have made, you can 
bring your influence to bear against them, 
and enter a protest against any amalgamation 
on any other terms. And it would be advis- 
able for you to sign a remonstrance against 
their incorporating any of this country, and 
send it to Washington, directed to John M. 
Bernhisel and Almon W. Babbitt, Esquires. 

The present is a favorable moment for us to 
secure a State charter. Should the Wilmot 
proviso, or slave question, by any means, be- 
come settled before our admission into the 
Union, politicians might feel themselves 
more independent, and our interests might 
not lie so near their hearts. 

“Our minus population is the only serious 
objection to our admission into the Union 
independent of Western California, but not- 
withstanding this we shall continue to press 
our suit at Washington for independence, 
hoping to obtain the same before the joint 
petition from your western convention arrives 
there. Should such an event occur, it can 
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do neither party any harm, for the west will 
then come in alone. 


‘““No man in all our councils will consent 
to wear a broken yoke. Should our petition, 
which has gone forward, fail, the one here 
proposed will catch us, and before the yoke 
of the consolidated State can reach over the 
Sierra Nevada and fasten on us, will arrive, 
and the yoke will be broken. Thus, while 
government is using us to save the nation, we 
are using them to save ourselves. 


““You will do well to seek the earliest pos- 
sible moment to learn the views of the people 
of De Los Angeles and San Diego. If they 
are as favorable as when the brethren were 
there, you will find no difficulty in securing our 
proposed boundary. 


“‘Much has been, may be, and will be said 
concerning the comparative population of 
this valley and Western California, but what 
were they previous to the opening of the gold 
mines? And what are they now, indepen- 
dent of gold diggers? 


‘‘According to the best information we 
have been able to obtain we outnumber 
them two to one, or five to three, and yet 
politicians will pretend that we are not more 
in number than one to five or six or ten of 
those on the coast. 


‘Fabulous as this pretension is you will 
have to meet it, and must stave off foreigners 
and transient miners as best you can, in mak- 
ing up the computation of joint ballot for a 
a convention. Probably nine-tenths of the 
squatters of Western California have no legal 
or just claim to vote with the actual settlers 
of this valley. 

‘‘There has been a great influx here this 
season, and a multitude of the brethren are 
still on the way, probably about the Pass, 
where our teams have gone to meet them; 
and you may safely compute our strength in 
numbers at 15,000, and if there is not more 
than 75,000 here before the 1st of January, 
1851, it will be because they cannot get here. 

“Our growth here is without a parallel, 
and our increase can not be computed for the 
future, for it is well known that there are 
hundreds of thousands who are looking for 
the moment when they can be permanently 
located in our midst, while equal or perhaps 
greater numbers will run from various nations 
to the diggings, fill their purses and run 
home again. 

‘If those only who have families in West- 
ern California should vote (which would 
probably be as correct a ratio as could be 
made, ) we would far outnumber them. 

‘‘You will continue to control and direct 
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the management of the California Star and 
Press, agreeable to previous instructions, 
and bring all its power to bear for our good, 
let the movements of government assume 
whatever form they may. 


“There are many of the brethren in your 
region, and we have many friends beside, 
whose influence you can bring to bear for 
the furtherance of every good object, in all 
your State affairs. Whether the east and 
west are united for a season or not, it mat- 
tereth not, so far as this thing is concerned. 
Exert and increase a righteous influence over 
the people and government every way, and 
thus secure the rights and privileges belong- 
ing to us, for we expect to inhabit that 
country as well as this, and want our 
share of good in common with the great 
whole. 


‘Don’t get too much in a constitution, 
lest it tie your own hands. This has been 
the great difficulty with almost all constitu- 
tion makers. The grand desideratum of a 
constitution is to be unalterable by the power 
that granted it, z. e., perpetual, and that the 
people under that constitution can alter or 
amend the same at their election. But in 
case of a consolidated State, the constitution 
must dona fide remain unalterable during the 
consolidation. ‘These are the great essentials 
and will do well, if there is not too much of 
other things. But even the Wilmot proviso, 
and many other things may be admitted, if 
necessity require, for they will find their 
remedy in future amendments. 

‘“‘BRIGHAM YOUNG, 
HEBER C. KIMBALL, 
WILLARD RICHARDS.”’ 


The following winter, General Wilson and 
Amasa Lyman having been chosen delegates 
to the Legislature of California, presented to 
that body a memorial, with a view to the call- 
ing a convention of the people to consider 
propositions in unison with the above letter. 
Governor Burnett in his message considered 
one by one the arguments and proposals,’ and 
condemned them all. With regard to the_ 
slavery question, he said that the people of 
California had settled that for themselves, - 
and if the people of Deseret had not, it was - 
their fault or misfortune. He said that the 
two communities were too far apart to be 
combined even temporarily, and that Texas 
and Maine might as well have been made — 
one State as Deseret and California. |The 
Legislature, after hearing the memorial and 
the Governor’s message, refused to receive the 
former. ‘The delegation consequently ac- 


complished nothing. 


“THE MARSEILLAISE,” AND ITS AUTHOR. 


[The following unique fragment is contributed to THE WESTERN GALAXY by Wm. Gill Mills, one of the 
4iteratt of Utah. Perchance Mr. Mill’s translation may provoke others in the country to try their hand upon this 


' famous republican Hymn. ] 


THE national song of France, which is, 
perhaps, more vitally connected with the 
hearts of her people than that of any other 
mation, grew out of the stormy scenes of the 
Revolution. Its inspiration was drawn from 
those thrilling events which for several years 
-convulsed France, and made all Europe trem- 
ble. It was composed in the winter of 1792, 
by a young soldier named Rouget de Lisle, 
who was then stationed in the garrison at 
Strasbourg. This young man was born and 
reared in Sans le Saunier, the capital of Jura, 
a mountain province in the east of France. 
He was by nature both poet and musician, 
and the wild surroundings of his childhood 

_ had lent their powerful aid to his imagina- 
tion. 

When at Strasbourg, his popular talents 
made him the delight of the garrison, and 
many an otherwise slow and weary hour did 
he beguile with his attractive improvisations. 
He became intimately acquainted with a cer- 
tain family in the city and spent much time 
at the house. This family, although poor, 
were patriotic, and admired the martial tal- 
ents of De Lisle. They were lovers of music 
also, and encouraged the songs of the young 
dreamer. ° 

One day he was seated at the dinner table 
of his friends, when their fare was humble 
and scant. The Revolution was already tak- 
ing the bread from the people; and here, as 
elsewhere, there was a scarcity of food. But 
there was one bottle of wine left in the cellar, 
which the host ordered to be brought that he 

-and De Lisle might drink to the liberty of 


= France. 


Our authority tells us that De Lisle, carried 
away by his inspiration, composed, now the 
air, and now the words, passing from one to 

_the other unconscously, and combining the 
two so inseparably in his mind that he never 
‘knew which was created first. 

Sleep overcame him at last, and his head 
fell upon the instrument. In the morning, 
when he awoke from his slumbers, he only 


dimly remembered the experience of the last 
night. Recalling his production with diffi- 
culty, he transferred it from his brain to pa- 
per, and then rendered it with voice and 
harpischord to his astonished friends. It was 
the voice of France, and in a short time the 
soul-stirring song was upon every lip. 


It was first sung, however, by the Marseil- 
lais, a band of savage men, sent by Barbaroux 
to aid the Revolution at the capital. This 
body, as it advanced towards Paris, spreading 
consternation and terror everywhere, was 
heard to sing the martial and inspiring notes 
of a new and wondrous song. It was De Lis- 
le’s midnight dream. The men who first pro- 
claimed it-to the nation, amid the tears and 
blood they caused to flow, gave to it the name 
by which it has since been universally known. 


Afterwards, when its author and composer, 
who, although a Republican, was proscribed 
as a Royalist, was making his escape from the 
terrors of his country, he heard the echo of 
his own song among the hills of the Alps. 
Asking the guide what the hymn was called 
he was told that it was ‘“The Marseillaise.”’ 


The hymn was sung all over France, and 
became the inspiration of great and terrible 
deeds. It was destined to be the death-song 
of thousands of. Frenchmen—Republicans, 
(like its Republican author, ) whose heads fell 
under the ax of the guillotine: It was only 
a chance which saved De Lisle himself from 
being borne to the scaffold to the resounding 
strains of his own wonderful composition. 


The popular English translation does not 
give a perfect idea of the author’s spirit and 
power, and is not literally correct, too much 
freedom being taken with the original text. 
I give my version of the whole poem, that 
my readers may realize the effect such would 
have in revolutionary times upon an excitable 
people. It is, as I conceive, the most literal 
and exact rendering into English, that has 
ever been published, preserving as well the 
original measure of the Author. 
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“THE MARSEILLAISE’ AND Wis ACT HOR, 


Chorus: 


Choris: 


Chorus: 


Chorus: 


Chorus : 


THE MARSEILLAISE HYMN. 


RIsE, countrymen! the day is beaming 
That comes with glory to our land! 

The bloody standard high is streaming, 
Raised o’er us by a tyrant’s hand. 

Hark! now, within our country’s border 
The cruel soldiers’ murderous cry, 
Into your arms they almost fly 

‘To kill, to ruin and disorder. 


To arms, ye citizens! 
Your martial corps array, 

March on, that foul and tainted blood 
May drench our tracks to-day. 


What will those hordes upon us speeding, 
That treacherous kings against us reared? 
For what those clogs our course impeding? 
For whom those chains so long prepared ? 
Frenchmen! for us this demonstration ! 
Oh, what an outrage on our right; 
What passion should our souls excite, 
When slaves they dare to make our nation! 


To arms, ye citizens, etc. 


What! cohorts be vur Legislators? 
And strangers make repulsive laws? 
What! phalanxes of hireling traitors 
Crush the fierce warriors of our cause? 
Great God! Shall we with fetters bending, 
Willing submit to servitude, 
While on these despots vile and rude 
Our future destiny is pending? 


To arms,’ ye citizens, etc. 


Tremble, ye tyrants, traitorous faction! 
A shame to all with whom allied! 
Your parricidal schemes of action 
Shall have their just rewards applied. 
Each heart ’s a warrior to defeat you; 
And though our hero’s blood shall flow, 
From the avenging earth will grow 
Others in readiness to meet you. 


To arms, ye citizens, etc. 


Frenchmen! magnanimous, though daring, 
In war let mercy guide your blow, 

Those sad, repulsive victims sparing 
Armed, with regret, to be your foe; 

But let your just revenge be driven 
On despots basely wielding power, 
These tigers ruthlessly devour 

The breasts that life to them has given. 


To arms, ye citizens, etc. 


Oh, Love of country we have cherished, 
Our vengeful arms guide and attend; 

Oh, Liberty, that has us nourished, 
Assist us who thy cause defend; 
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Beneath our banner proudly aig 
May victory her arms unfold, 
And may expiring foes behold 
Thy triumph and our cause undying. 


Chorus: 


To arms, ye citizens, 


Your martial corps array, 
March on, that foul and tainted blood 
May drench our tracks to-day. 


PIONEER SKETCHES ILLUSTRATED. 


THE journey of the Mormon Pioneers 
from Nauvoo to the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake is a subject of very peculiar and even 
romantic interest in the history of the rise 
and growth of the Pacific States and Terri- 
tories. It is, however, neither the design 
of this paper to attempt a history of the 
Mormon pioneers, nor to write the sacred 
romance of Mormon Israel in their immor- 
tal exodus, in the scenes of which there is so 
much ofa tragic as well as romantic character. 
The design here is rather to pictorially illus- 


trate the route from Nauvoo to the Great 
Salt Lake Valley as it appeared to the Pio- 


neers, accompanied with some slight histori- 


cal expositions of the subject. Our first puint 


illustrated is Nauvoo. 
The city of Nauvoo, situated in Hancock 


et et 


County, Illinois, near the head of the Lower 
Rapids, and 192 miles above Saint Louis, is 
one of the most beautiful sites on the Missis- 
sippl. The ground rises gradually from the 
river, and presents a smooth and regular sur- 
face, with a plain at the summit. The name 
Nauvoo, according to Mormon _interpreta- 
tion, means the ‘‘beautiful city,’’ as Deseret, 
the name first given to Utah, signifies the 
‘choney bee,’’ or the State with the beehive 
for its emblem, as typical of an industrial 
community. 

Nauvoo was first settled by the Mormons 
in 1839, at their expulsion from Missouri. 
At this time that district of Illinois was very 
thinly populated, and a little settlement 
called Commerce, the spot first settled by 
the Saints, was the name given to the entire 
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neighborhood. ‘There extensive purchases 
of land were made of Dr. Isaac Galland, Mr. 
White, D. H. Wells, Esq., and others, on 
which the Saints located. At first the posi- 
tion was found to be unhealthful, and the 
people having suffered from persecution and 
otherwise, were easy victims to sickness; but 
the place became later more healthful. 

Over the historic days and circumstances of 
Nauvoo and its peculiar people (of which the 
reader may find the complete narrative in 
some of my books, especially Tullidge’s Life 
of Joseph, and Life of Brigham Young) we 
follow the route of the pioneers from Nauvoo 
to the valleys of the Rocky Mountains. 

Early in February, 1846, the Saints began 
to cross the Mississippi in flat boats, old 
lighters, and a number of skiffs, forming, 
says the President’s journal, ‘‘quite a fleet,’’ 
which was at work night and day under the 
direction of the police, commanded by their 
captain, Hosea Stout. 

On the r5th of the same month, Brigham 
Young, with his family, accompanied by 
Willard Richards and family, and George A. 
Smith, also crossed the Mississippi from Nau- 
voo, and proceeded to the ‘‘Camps of Israel,’’ 
as they were styled by the Saints, which 
waited on the west side of the river, a few 
miles on the way, for the coming of their 
leader. ‘These were to form the vanguard of 
the migrating Saints who were to follow from 
the various States where they were located, 
or had organized themselves into flourishing 
branches and conferences; and soon after 
this period also began to pour across the At- 
lantic that tide of emigration from Europe 
which has swelled to the number of about 
one hundred thousand souls. 

As yet the ‘‘Camps of Israel’’ were unor- 
ganized, awaiting the coming of the Presi- 
dent, on Sugar Creek, which he and his com- 
panions reached at dusk. The next day he 
was busy organizing the company, ‘‘acting 
the part of a father to everybody,’’ and on 
the following, which was February 17th, at 
9.50 A. M. the brethren of the camp had 
assembled near the bridge to receive their 
initiatory instructions, and take the word of 
command from their chosen leader. 

At about noon, on the first of March, 
1847, the ‘‘Camp of Israel’’ began to move, 
and at 4 o'clock nearly four hundred wagons 
were on the way, traveling in a north-westerly 
direction. At night they camped again on 
Sugar Creek, having advanced five miles. 
Scraping away the snow, they pitched their 
tents upon the hard frozen ground; and, after 
building large fires in front, they miade them- 
selves as comfortable as possible under the 
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circumstances. Indeed, it is questionable 
whether any other people in the world could 
have cozened themselves into a happy state of 
mind amid such surroundings, with such a 
past fresh and bleeding in their memories, 
and with such a prospect as was before both 
themselves and the remnant of their brethren 
left in Nauvoo to the tender mercies of the 
mob. In his diary Apostle Orson Pratt wrote 
that night, “Notwithstanding our sufferings, 
hardships and privations, we are cheerful, and 
rejoice that we have the privilege of passing 
through tribulation for the truth’s sake.’’ 

These Mormon pilgrims, who took much 
consolation on their journey in likening 
themselves to the Pilgrim fathers and mothers 
of this nation, whose descendants many 
of them actually were, that night made their 
beds upon the frozen earth. ‘‘After bowing 
before our great Creator,’’ wrote Apostle 
Pratt, ‘‘and offering up praise and thanks- 
giving to Him, and imploring His protection, 
we resigned ourselves to the slumbers- of the 
night.”’ 

But the weather was more moderate that 
night than it had been for several weeks pre- 
vious. At their first encampment the ther- 
mometer at one time fell 20 degrees below 
zero, freezing over the great Mississippi. 
The survivors of that journey will tell you 
they never suffered so much from the cold in 
their lives as they did on Sugar Craek. And 
what of the Mormon women? Around them 
circles almost a tragic romance. Fancy may 
find abundant subject for graphic story of the 
devotion, the suffering, the matchless heroism 
of the ‘‘Sisters,’’ in the telling incident that 
nine children were born to them the first night ' 
they camped out on Sugar Creek, Feb. 5th, 
1846. That day they wept their farewells over 
their beloved city, or in the sanctuary of the 
temple in which they had hoped to worship 
till the end of life but which they left never 
to see again; that night suffering nature ad- 
ministered them the mixed cup of woman’s 
supremest joy and pain. 

But it was not prayer alone that sustained 
these pilgrims. The practical philosophy of 
their great leader, daily and hourly applied to 
the exigencies of their case, did almost as 
much as their own wondrous faith to sustain 
them from the commencement to the end of 
their journey. With that leader had very prop- 
erly come to the ‘‘Camp of Israel’’ several of 
the Twelve and the chief bishops of the Church, 
but he also brought with him a quorum hum- 
ble in pretensions, yet useful as high priests 
to the Saints, in those spirit-saddening days: 
it was Captain Pitt’s brass band! That night 
the President led the ‘“‘brethren’’ and the 
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“sisters’’ out in the dance, and the music 
was as glad as at a merry-making. Several 
gentlemen from Iowa gathered to witness the 
strangely interesting scene. They could scarce- 
ly believe their own senses when they were 
told that these were the Mormons in their 
“flight from civilization,’’ bound they knew 
not whither, except where God should lead 
them “‘by the hand of His servant.’’ 

Thus in the song and the dance the: Saints 
praised the Lord. When the night was fine, 
and the supper, which consisted of the most 
primitive fare, was over, some of the men 
would clear away the snow, while others bore 
large logs to the camp-fires in anticipation of 
the jubilee of the evening. Soon in a shel- 
tered place the blazing fire would roar, and 
‘fifty couples, old and young, would join, in 
the merriest spirit, to the music of the band 
or the rival revelry of the solitary fiddle. 
As they journeyed along, too, strangers con- 
stantly visited their camps, and great was 
their wonder to see the order, unity and good 
feeling that prevailed in the midst of the peo- 
ple. By the camp-fires they would linger, 
listening to the music and song; and they 
fain had taken part in the merriment had not 
those scenes been as sacred worship in the 
exodus of a God-fearing people. 

The citizens of Farmington came over to 
invite the Nauvoo band under Captain Pitt, 
to come to their village fora concert. There 
was some music left in the brethren. They 
had not forgotten how to sing the “‘Songs of 
Zion,’ so they made the good folks of Farm- 
ington merry, and for a time forgot their own 
SOIrows. 

As soon as the ‘‘Camp of Israel’’ was fairly 
on the march the leader with the Twelve and 
the captains divided it into companies of 
hundreds, fifties, and tens; and then the com- 
panies took up their line in order, Brigham 
directing the whole, and bringing up the 
main body, with the chief care of the fami- 
lies. 

The weather was still intensely cold. The 
pioneers moved in the face of the keen-edged 
north-west winds; they broke the ice to give 
their cattle drink; they.made their beds on 
the soaked prairie lands; heavy rains and 
snow by day, and frost at night, rendered 
their situation anything but pleasant. The 
bark and limbs of trees were the principal 
food of their animals, and after doubling 
their’ teams all day, wading through the deep 
mud, the company would find themselves at 
night only a few miles on their journey. They 
grew sick of this at last and for three weeks 
rested on the head-waters of. the Chariton, 
waiting for the freshets to subside. 
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Tt was near the Chariton that the organi- 
zation of the ‘‘Camp of Israel’’ was_perfect- 
ed, on the 27th of March, when Brigham was 
formally chosen as the President, and cap- 
tains were appointed. 

Towards the end of April the camp came 
to a place the leaders named Garden: Grove. 
Here they determined to form a small settle- 
ment, open farms, and make a temporary 
gathering place for the poor, while the better 
prepared were to push on the way and make 
other settlements. 

On the morning of the 27th of April the 
bugle sounded at Garden Grove, and all the 
men assembled to organize for labor. Imme- 
diately hundreds of men were at work cutting 
trees, splitting rails, making fences, cutting 
logs for houses, building bridges, digging 
wells, making plows and herding cattle. 
Quite a number were sent into the Missouri 
settlements to exchange horses for oxen, val- 
uable feather beds and their like for provisions 
and articles most needed in the camp, while 
the remainder engaged in ploughing and 
planting. Messengers were also dispatched 
to call in the bands of pioneers scattered over 
the country seeking work, with instructions 
to hasten them up to help form the new set- 
tlements before the season had passed ; so 
that, in scarcely a conceivable time, at Garden 
Grove and Mount Pisgah industrious settle- 
ments sprang up almost as if by magic. The 
main body also hurried on toward old Coun- 
cil Bluffs, under the President and his chief 
men, to locate winter quarters, and to send on 
a. picked company of pioneers that year to 
the Rocky Mountains. - Reaching the Mis- 
souri River they were welcomed by the Potto- 
watomie and Omaha Indians. 
~ Then came the ‘‘Call’’ of the Mormon 
Battalion, (a subject not needed to be dwelt 
upon in these sketches) and the intercourse of 
Col. Thomas L. Kane with the Mormons at 
Winter Quarters, for whom Kanesvyille was 
named. : 

The Indians welcomed their ‘*Mormon 
brothers’? with a touch of dramatic pathos. 
“‘They would have been pleased,’’ said Col- 
onel Kane, ‘‘with any whites who would not 
cheat them, nor sell them whisky, nor whip 
them for their poor gipsy habits, nor bear 
themselves indecently towards their women, 
many of whom among the Pottowatomies, 
especially those of nearly unmixed French 
descent, are singularly comely, and some of 
them educated. But all Indians have some- 
thing like a sentiment of reverence for the in- 
sane, and admire those who sacrifice, without 
apparent motive, their worldly welfare to the 
triumph of an idea. They understand the 
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meaning of what they call a great vow, and 
think it the duty of the right-minded to light- 
en the votary’s penance under it. To this 
feeling they united the sympathy of fellow- 
sufferers for those who could talk to them of 
their own Illinois, and tell the story how from 
it they also had been ruthlessly expelled. 

‘Their hospitality was sincere, almost deli- 
cate. Fanny Le Clerc, the spoiled child of 
the great brave, Pied Riche, interpreter of 
the nation, would have the pale face, Miss 
Divine, learn duets with her to the guitar; 
and the daughter of substantial Joseph La 
Framboise, the interpreter of the United 
States (she died of the fever that summer) 
welcomed all the nicest young Mormon Kit- 
ties and Lizzies and Jennies and Susans, to a 
coffee feast at her father’s house, which was 
probably the best cabin in the river village. 
They made the Mormons at home there and 
elsewhere. Upon all they formally gave them 
leave to tarry just so long as it suited their 
own good pleasure. 

“The affair, of course, furnished material 
for a solemn council. Under the auspices of 
an officer of the United States, their chiefs 
were summoned, in the form befitting great 
occasions, to meet in the dirty yard of one 
Mr. P. A. Sarpy’s log trading houses, at their 
village; they came in grand toilet, moving in 
their fantastic attire with so much aplomb and 
genteel measure, that the stranger found it 
difficult not to believe them high-born gentle- 
men attending a costumed ball. Their aris- 
tocratically thin legs, of which they displayed 
fully the usual Indian proportions, aided this 
illusion. There is something, too, at all 
times. very mock-Indian in the theatrical 
French millinery tie of the Pottowatomie tur- 
ban; while it is next to impossible for a sober 
white man, at first sight, to believe that the 
red, green, black, blue and yellow cosmetics, 
with which he sees such grave personages so 
variously dotted, diapered, cancelled and ar- 
abesqued, are worn by them in any mood but 
one of the deepest and most desperate quiz- 
zing. From the time of their first squat upon 
the ground, to the final breaking up of the 
council circle, they sustained their characters 
with equal self-possession and address. 

“‘T will not take it upon myself to describe 
their order of ceremonies; indeed I ought 
not, since I have never been able to view the 
habits and customs of our aborigines in any 
other light than that of a sorrowful subject at 
best. Besides, in this instance, the displays 
of pow wow and eloquence were both proba- 
bly moderated by the conducting of the en- 
tire transaction on temperance principles. I 
therefore content myself with observing, gen- 
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erally, that the proceedings were such as every 
way became the grandeur of the parties inter- 
ested, and the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved. When the red men had indulged to 
satiety in tobacco smoke from their peace 
pipes, and in what they love still better their 
peculiar metaphoric rodomontade, which be- 
ginning with celestial bodies, and coursing 
downward ‘over the grandest sublunary ob- 
jects, always managed to alight at last on their 
Grand Father Polk, and the tenderness for 
him of his affectionate colored children; all 
the solemn funny fellows present, who played 
the part of chiefs, signed formal articles of 
convention with their unpronounceable 
names. 

‘‘The renowned chief, Pied Riche (he was 


surnamed Le Clerc on account of his remarka- . 


ble scholarship) then rose and said: 

««“My MorMON BRETHREN:—The Pottowa- 
tomie came sad and tired into this unhealthy 
Missouri bottom, not many years back, when 
he was taken from his beautiful country be- 
yond the Mississippi, which had abundant 
game and timber, and clear water everywhere. 
Now you are driven away the same from your 
lodges and lands there, and the graves of your 
people. So we have both suffered. We must 
keep one another, and the Great Spirit will 
keep us both. You are now free to cut and 
use all the wood you may wish. You can 
make your improvements and ,live on any 
part of our actual land not occupied by us. 
Because one suffers and does not deserve it, 
is no reason he should suffer always. I say, 
we. may live to see all right yet. However, 
if we do not, our children will. Bon jour!’”’ 

And thus ended the pageant. This speech 
was recited to Col. Kane after the treaty by 
the Pottowatomie orator in French, which 
language he spoke with eloquence. 

But the Mormons had most to do with the 
Omaha Indians, for they located their camps 
on both the east and west sides of the Mis- 
souri river. Winter Quarters proper was on 
the west side, five miles above the Omaha of to- 
day. It has since dwindled from a Mormon 
city to the present Florence. There, on a 
pretty plateau, overlooking the river, they 
built, in a few months, more than seven hun- 
dred houses, neatly laid out with highways 
and byways, and fortified with breast-work, 
stockade and blockhouses. It had, too, its 
place of worship, ‘‘tabernacle of the congre- 
gation ;’’ for in everything they did they kept 
up their character of the modern Israel. The 


industrial character of the people also typed . 


itself on their city in the wilderness, which 


sprang up as by magic, for it could boast of - 


large workshops, and mills and factories pro- 
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vided with water power. They styled it a 
“Stake of Zion.’’ It was the principal stake, 
too, several others, such as Garden Grove 
and Mount Pisgah, having already been es- 
tablished on the route. 

The settlement of head-quarters brought 
the Mormons into peculiar relationship with 
the Omahas. A grand council was also held 
between their chiefs and the elders. Big Elk 
made a characteristic speech for the occasion, 
yet not so distinguished in.its Indian elo- 
quence as that of “Le Clerc» Big Elk said, 
in response to President Young: 
| ‘*My son, thou hast spoken well. 
all thou hast said in my heart. Ihave much 
I want to say. We are poor. When we go 
to hunt game in one place, we meet an ene- 
my, and so in another place our enemies kill 
us. We do not kill them. I hope we will 
be friends. You may stay on these lands two 
years or more. Our young men may watch 
your cattle. We would be glad to have you 
trade with us. We will warn you of danger 
from other Indians.’ 

The council closed with an excellent feel- 
ing; the pauper Omahas were treated to a 
feast, very grateful even to the princely ap- 
petite of Big Elk; and then they returned to 
their wigwams, satisfied for the time with the 
dispensation of the Great Spirit, who had 
sent their ‘‘Mormon brethren’’ into their 
country to care for and protect them from 
their enemies—the warlike Sioux. 

The Omahas were ready to solicit as a favor 
the residence of white protectors among them. 
The Mormons harvested and stored away for 
them their crops of maize; witli all their own 
poverty they spared them food enough be- 
sides, from time to time, to save them from 
absolutely starving; and their entrenched 
camp to the north of the Omaha villages 
served as a sort of breakwater between them 
and the destroying rush of the Sioux. 

But the Mormons were as careful in their 
settlement on the Indian lands as they had 
been in the battalion case, to make their con- 
duct irreproachable in the eyes of the gen- 
eral government, and to do nothing, even in 
their direst necessities, that would not force 
the sanction of the nation. They were, 
therefore, particular in obtaining covenants 
from the Indians and forwarding them to the 
President of the United States. Here is the 
covenant of the Omahas: 

‘(West SIDE OF THE Missourtr RIVER, 

NEAR CounciL Biurrs, August 31, 1846. 

‘‘We, the undersigned, chiefs and braves, 
representatives of the Omaha nation of In- 
dians, do hereby grant to the Mormon peo- 
ple the privilege of tarrying upon our lands 
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for two years or more, or as long as may suit 
their convenience, for the purpose of making 
the necessary preparations to prosecute their 
journey west of the Rocky Mountains, pro- 
vided that our great father, the President of 
the United States, shall not counsel us to the 
contrary. 

“‘And we also do grant unto them the priv- 
ilege of using all the wood and timber that 
they shall require. 

‘‘And we furthermore agree that we will not 
molest or take from them their cattle, horses, 
sheep, or any other property. 

COB ee I oe TaN, 
“STANDING FAK, his x mark, 
CO Giamaeiis, (Omaan lavish oe aaaehdce | 

On this matter Brigham Young wrote to 

the President in behalf of his people: 


“‘NEAR CoUNCIL BLUFFS, BUTLER’S PaRK, 
Omaua Nation, Sept. 7, 1846. 
COSINE 

‘Since our communication of the gth ult. 
to Your Excellency, the Omaha Indians have 
returned from their.summer hunt, and we 
have had an interview in general council with 
their chiefs and braves, who expressed a wil- 
lingness that we should tarry on their lands, 
and use what wood and timber would be 
necessary for our convenience, while we were 
preparing to prosecute our journey, as may 
be seen from a duplicate of theirs to us of the 
31st of August, which will be presented by 
Col. Kane. 

“In council they were much more specific 
than in their writings, and Big Elk, in behalf 
of his nation, requested us to lend them 
teams to draw their corn at harvest, and help 
keep it after it was deposited, to assist them 
in building houses, making fields, doing some 
blacksmithing, etc., and to teach some of 
their young men to do the same, and also 
keep some goods and trade with them while 
we tarried among them. 

‘“We responded toall their wishes in the sarne 
spirit of kindness manifested by them, and 
told them we would do them all the good we 
could, with the same proviso they made, if 
the President was willing; and this is why we 
write. 

‘‘Hitherto we have kept aloof from all inter- 
course except in councils, as referred to, and 
giving them a few beeves when hungry, but 
we have the means of doing them a favor by 
instructing them in agricultural and mechan- 
ical arts, if it 1s desirable. 

“Tt might subject us to some inconvenience, 
in our impoverished situation, to procure 
goods for their accommodation, and yet, if we 
can do it, we might receive in return as many 
skins and furs as would prove a valuable tem- 
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porary substitute for worn-out clothing and 
tents. in our camp, which would be no small 
blessing. 

““A small division of our camp. is some two 
or three hnndred miles west of this, on the 
rush bottoms, among the Puncaws, where 
similar feelings are manifested towards our 
people. 

‘Should Your Excellency consider the re- 
quests of the Indians for instruction, etc., 
reasonable, and signify the same to us, we 
will give them all the information in mechan- 
ism and farming the nature of the case will 
admit, which will give us the opportunity of 
getting the assistance of their men to help us 
herd and labor, which we have much needed 
since the organization of the battalion. 

‘A license, giving us permission to trade 
with the Indians while we are tarrying on or 
passing through their lands, made out in the 
name of Newel K. Whitney, our agent in 
camp, would be a favor to our people and 
our red neighbors. All of which is submitted 
to Your Excellency’s consideration and the 
confidence of Col. Kane. 

“Done in behalf of the council of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, at the 
time and place before mentioned, and Camp 
of Israel. 

“Most respectfully, 
’‘BRIGHAM YOUNG, President. 
‘WILLARD RICHARDS, Clerk. 
(fo. fames i. LF Olk, 2 resvacnt OS.” 


At this time Col. Thomas L. Kane was 
lying sick in the ‘‘Camp of Israel’’ at head- 
quarters. The ministering hand of the Mor- 
mons smoothed his pillow, and their faith 
and prayers wooed his spirit back to new life. 
Their prophetic assurances that he had a 
destiny to fulfill, and that his days should be 
lengthened, contrary to all his expectations, 
must, in his romantic surroundings, have been 
singularly fascinating. He was with a verit- 
able Israel in the Wilderness—a people flee- 
ing from their Egypt, with a faith and trust 
in their God more constant and exalted than 
that of the ancient people; for there was no 
murmuring, among these, against the hand 
that was delivering them; no rebellion against 
their Moses; no hungering for the fat of the 
land of the Gentile that they were leaving 
behind. Our friend was with them on a 
crowning occasion; it gave to him a taste of 
the spirit of that brother and sisterhood which 
was bearing them through an historic drama 
that rises even to sublimity, and he him- 
self was a subject of that ministering tender- 
ness which took comfort in pouring salvation 
upon another’s head. He learned more of 
the Mormons thus sympathetically, without 
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actual change from his ' Presbyterian faith, 
than a quarter of a century’s cold investiga- 
tion would have given him. And nobly has 
their friend paid them back, while every day 
has enshrined him deeper in the Mormon 
heart, and rendered his name as sacred as 
that of a household deity. 

Col. Kane came West, bearing despatches 
from the government to General Kearney 
relative to the call of the Mormon battalion 
and the expedition to California to possess 
that country. His sickness in the Mormon 
camp hindered his further journey towards 
the land that soon afterwards became the 47 
Dorado of the nation. As he grew conva- 
lescent he became anxious for his Mormon 
friends, lest, should a relapse take him off, 
they should be charged with his death; so he 
sent to Fort Leavenworth for a physician. 
Dr. Edes obeyed the summons, and gave the 
certificate to Dr. Richards, the church His- 
torian. : 

But their friend was spared, and the mis- 
sion he took upon himself in this people’s 
behalf was nobly forwarded by his honorable 
father. 

Kanesville, after the ‘‘Stake’’ was broken 
up by the gathering of the remnants to S. L. 
Valley in 1852, passed into other hands and 
changed into the forms of a ‘‘Gentile City,”’ 
and became known as Council Bluffs City. 
Mr. Fred Piercy in his ‘‘Route from Liver- 
pool to the Great Salt Lake Valley,’’ publish- 
ed by Franklin D. Richards in 1855, thus 
describes Council Bluffs City of 1853: 

“The city is situated at the mouth of a 
small valley, beside a stream called Indian 
Creek. The town was commenced by the. 
Saints at their exodus from Nauvoo to 
the West in 1846, and a number of large 
holes which were dug by the pilgrims in 
the sides of the hills as temporary dwelling 
places are still to be seen. The place soon 
rose into some importance, and continued to 
be occupied by the Saints until 1852, when 
mostly all left for Utah. A newspaper, the 
frontier Guardian, was edited and published 
there by Elder O. Hyde until his departure 
for Great Salt Lake Valley. 

‘I found Kanesville to be a very dirty, un- 
healthy place, and withal a dear place to make 
an outfit for the plains, notwithstanding the 
assertions of holders of property and mer- 
chants settled there, to the contrary. They 
assure emigrants that their wisest plan is to 
take their money there to purchase their outfit, 
but I hope few will believe them, for as there is 
not much competition they get prices the very 
reverse of their consciences. It is neverthe- 
less a great place for bargains. Sometimes 
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emigrants to California get sick of the journey 
by the time they have arrived at Kanesville, 
and sell out by auction in the street. The 
ringing of a large bell announces the sale, 
and it seldom fails to collect a crowd. As I 
said, sometimes ‘‘real bargains’? may be ob- 
tained, but generally articles‘ of the most 
worthless description to emigrants are offered. 
I saw there one infatuated. lover of bargains 
who, although he had but one wagon, and a 
sick wife who would be certain to occupy it 
always, was silly enough to attend these auc- 
tions, and buy up ‘‘bargains’’ enough to stock 
a London ‘‘bottle-wop shop.’’ Gambling 
houses and lawyers abound also. Where there 
are so many wolves there must consequently 
be a number of victims.”’ 

Our next pictorial scene, Council Bluffs 
Ferry and group of cottonwood trees, is also 
from Piercy’s Route. .The artist says: 

‘The company being ready we drove down 
to Ferryville, or Council Bluffs Ferry, twelve 
miles distant, and just opposite Winter Quar- 
ters,* at which point we crossed the Missouri 


* In the annals of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latfer-day Saints this halting-place in the wilderness 
must always fill an important and interesting place. It 
was from this spot that the Pioneers took their departure 
on the 14th of April, 1847, in search of a location west 
of the Rocky Mountains, upon which the exiled Saints 
might re-assemble themselves, 


into Indian Territory, now Nebraska and 
Kansas. Short as this journey was, it was 
sufficient to convince some of the company 
that they had loaded their teams too heavily. 
In the view of Council Bluffs Ferry, etc., they 
are seen transferring the contents of their 


boxes to bags to lighten their load, which 


they should have done before. Their exper- 
ience ought to teach those who follow after 
to nip in the bud their affection for strong, 
heavy boxes. For my own use I should very 
much prefer strong wicker baskets of a square 
form, lined with zinc. They are both lighter 
and stronger than wood, and keep out damp 
most effectually. Another advantage worthy 
of consideration is, that the zinc would be 
useful and valuable at the end of the journey. 
My advice to all is to take those things which 
will be most serviceable on the road and val- 
uable in the Valley. Let the beginning and 
end of all your thoughts be utility ! 

“The ferry-boats are flat-bottomed, and 
large enough to carry two wagons of the or- 
dinary size. The starting-point is usually 
chosen a considerable distance up the stream, 
so that the current may assist in carrying the 
boats to the landing-place on the opposite 
side of the river. Ferrying is hard work. 
When the boat is pushed from the bank the 
rowers are obliged to ply their oars most vig- 
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orously, as it is no slight matter to row across 
a river a quarter or half a mile wide, with a 
current running at the rate of four or five 
miles an hour. Six or eight stout fellows are 
required to do the work. I went three or 
four trips myself, and found out what it was 
to work hard. The whole of our company 
crossed the river without oneaccident. Cat- 
tle are ferried across the river, but are com- 
pelled to swim or ford the minor streams. A 
few days after we crossed, the river rose sever- 
al feet and overflowed the banks, which in- 
creased the difficulty of crossing ten-fold. 
The camping-place on the west side of the 
Missouri was about a mile from the landing, 
in the vicinity of two springs, near the site 
of Winter Quarters. I paid a visit to the old 
place, and found that some person had set 
fire to the last house that remained of the 
once flourishing settlement.’’ 

By this time (1853) Keokuk had become the 
camping place of the Mormons emigrating 
from Europe, superseding the original inter- 
est attached to Kanesville during the pioneer 
period proper. We will give an engraving 
of a Mormon camp at Keokuk and quote 
from the ‘‘Route’’ the editor’s description of 
Keokuk in 1853: 
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‘Keokuk is situated at the south-east 
corner of the state of Iowa, at the foot 
of the ‘Lower Rapids’’ of the Mis- 
sissippi River, which are eleven miles 
in extent, in the course of which 
the river has a fall of twenty-four 
feet. It is a very flourishing town, 
and at the head of navigation for the 
larger class of steamers, and the 
natural outlet of the fertile valley of 
the Des Moines, the most populous 
part of the State. Magnificent steam- 
packets ply between St. Louis and 
this place, and the number of arri- 
vals at Keokuk in 1852 was stated to 
be 795. The town contains the 
medical department of the State 
University, six or seven churches, 
three academies, several public schools 
and a hospital. There are about 
ninety stores in the town, two flour- 
ing mills, and two iron founderies. 
The reported sales of merchandise at 
this place in 1852 amounted to 
$1,345,000. A railroad to Dubuque, 
180 miles in length, is in course of 
construction. There are two weekly 
papers, and one medical, published 
in this town. Opposite Keokuk the 
Mississippi is about one mile wide. ~ 
‘The river flows on a bed of limestone, 
and is bordered by bluffs, which rise 
abruptly nearlyroo feet high. Between these” 
bluffs there is an island 1700 feet wide. 

“Elder Isaac C. Haight, who had charge 
of the emigration over the plains in 1853, 
selected Keokuk as the fresh point of outfit, 
being a healthy locality and otherwise suita- 
ble. This change increased the land travel 
the whole breadth of Iowa which lies between 
Keokuk and Council Bluffs. Arrangements 
were made with the St. Louis packet line to 
take the Saints with their luggage, on their. 
arrival at St. Louis, from one boat to another, 
so that they might not be detained there more 
than twenty-four hours. The company which 
left England in the /ersey was not detained 
there over one night. Excellent arrange- 
ments were also made at Keokuk and Sugar 
Creek for camping and organizing the emi- 
grants previous to departure for Great Salt 
Lake Valley, and owing to the liberality of 
the inhabitants of those places no expense 
was incurred. The mayor of Keokuk and 
other influential men rendered every assist- 
ance, and seemed highly gratified with the 
temporary residence of the Saints among 
them. At Sugar Creek a field of 2,000 acres 
was placed at the service of the emigrants by 
one gentleman. 
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MORMON CAMP AT KEOKUK. 


‘‘Before setting out from Keokuk it was 
necessary that an organization should be made 
of the camp, and consequently Elder Haight 
appointed captains of hundreds, of fifties, and 
of tens. Each had a certain number of 
teams to preside over, and likewise had a gen- 
eral superintendence of all things pertaining 
to the journey. Pioneers were selected to go 
in advance to search out suitable camping 
grounds. Chaplains were appointed to ac- 
company the camp, to see that the regular 
Church services, especially that of the Lord’s 
Supper, were attended to on the Sabbath day, 
that all persons attended meetings, and to 
visit the sick, etc. Guards were selected to 
stand watch at night when the Camp came to 
a halt, and to announce the hours. A council 
of the whole camp, presided over by the 
President of the Company, had jurisdiction 
in all cases of dispute, or of conduct unbe- 
coming Saints. The healthfulness of Keokuk 
was such that few deaths occurred while the 
emigrants were encamped there.”’ 

We return to the Pioneers, whose narrative 
we suspended to give the views of the route 
to the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 

On the 7th of April, 1847, the day after 
the general conference, the Pioneers started 
from Winter Quarters. 

As soon as they got fairly on the journey 
they were organized as a military body, into 

-companies of hundreds, fifties, and tens. The 
following order of the officers will illustrate: 


Brigham Young, lieutenant-general; Steph- 
en Markham, colonel; John Pack, 1st major; 
Shadrach Roundy, znd major; captains of 
hundreds, Stephen Markham and A. P. 
Rockwood.. 

Captain of Company 1, Wilford Woodruff; 
Company 2, Ezra T. Benson; Company 3, 
Phineas H. Young; Company 4, Luke John- 
son; Company 5, Stephen H. Goddard; 
Company 6, Charles Shumway; Company 7, 
James Case; Company 8, Seth Taft; Com- 
pany 9, Howard Egan; Company to, Apple- 
ton M. Harmon; Company 11, John Hig- 
bee; Company 12, Norton Jacobs; Company 
13, John Brown; Company 14, Joseph Math- 
ews. 

The camp consisted of 73 wagons, 143 
men, 3 women and two children—148 souls. 

Nothing could better illustrate the perfec- 
tion of Mormon organization than this ex- 
ample of the Pioneers, for they were apostles 
and picked elders of minute companies,. and 
under strict discipline. 

“‘Lieutenant-general Young’’ issued gener- 
al orders to the regiment. The men were 
ordered to travel in a compact body, being 
in an Indian country; every man to carry 
his gun loaded, the locks to be shut on a 
piece of buckskin, with caps ready in case of 
attack; flint locks, with cotton and powder- 
flask handy, and every man ‘to walk by the 
side of his wagon, under orders not to leave 
it, unless sent by the officer in command, and 
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A BUFFALO HUNT. 


the wagons to be formed two abreast, where 
practiable, on the march. At the call of the 
bugle in the morning, at five o’clock, the 
Pioneers were to arise, assemble for prayers, 
get breakfast, and be ready to start at the 
second call of the bugle at seven. At night, 
at half-past eight, at the command from the 
bugle, each was to retire for prayer in his 
own wagon, and to bed at nine o’clock. 
Tents were to be pitched on Saturday nights 
and the Sabbath kept. 

The course of the Pioneers was up the 
north bank of the Platte, along which they 
traveled slowly. They crossed Elk Horn on 
a raft, forded the Loupe Fork with considera- 
ble danger in consequence of the quicksands, 
and reached Grand Island about the first of 
May. 

This was the day on which the Pioneers had 
their first buffalo hunt. ‘There was much ex- 
citing interest in the scene, for scarcely one 
of the hunters had chased a buffalo before. 
They killed four cows, three bulls, and five 
calves. 

While on a hnnt, several days after, the 
hunters were called in, a party of 400 Indian 
warriors near by having showed signs of an 
attack. The Indians had previously been 
threatening, and were setting fire to the prai- 
rie on the north side of the Platte. The Pio- 
neers fired their cannon twice to warn the In- 
dians that they were on the watch. 


A council was now held to consider wheth- 
er or not it were wise to cross the river and 
strike the old road to Laramie, there being 
good grass on that side, while the Indians 
were burning it on the north. In view, how- 
ever, of the thousands that would follow in 
their track, it was concluded to continue as 
before, braving the Indians and the burning 
prairies; for, said the Pioneers: 

“A new road will thus be made, which 
shall stand as a permanent route for the Saints 
independent of the old route, and the river 
will separate the Mormon companies from 
other emigrants, so that they need not quarrel 
for wood, grass or water, and fresh grass will 
soon grow for our companies to follow us 
this season.”’ 

Thus the Pioneers broke a new road across 
the plains, over which tens of thousands of 
their people have since traveled, and which ~ 
was famous as the ‘‘old Mormon road,’’ till 
the railway came to blot almost from memory 
the toilsand dangers of a journey of more 
than a thousand miles, by ox teams, to the 
valleys of Utah. (Itis a curious fact that 
for several hundred miles the grade of the 
great trans-continental railway is made exact- 
ly upon the old Mormon road). 

The Pioneers were wary. Colonel Mark- 
hara drilled his men.in good military style, 
and the cannon was put on wheels. —- 

William Clayton, formerly the scribe of 
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LARAMIE, 


the Prophet and in the pioneer journey 
scribe to President Young, and Willard Rich- 
ards, the Church historian, invented a ma- 
chine to measure the distance. 

General Young himself marked the entire 
route, going in advance daily with his staff. 
This service was deemed most important, as 
their emigrations would follow almost in the 
footprints of the Pioneers. 

Those were days for the buffalo hunt, 
scarcely to be imagined when crossing the 
plains a quarter of a century later. ° Some 
days they saw as many as fifty ‘thousand buf- 
falo. 

They came to the hunting ground of the 
Sioux where, a few days before, five hundred 
lodges had stood. Nearly a thousand war- 
riors had camped there. They had been on 
a hunting expedition. Acres of ground were 
covered with buffalo wool and other remains 
of the slaughter. No wonder the Indian of 
the plains bemoans his hunting grounds, now 
lost to him forever. 

Several days later there were again fears of 
an Indian attack, and the cannon was got 
ready. 

The Pioneers were within view of Chimney 
Rock on Sunday, the 23rd of May. Here 
they held their usual Sabbath service. Eras- 
tus Snow preached, followed by President 
Young. 

On the 1st of June they were opposite ii 
amie. Here they were joined by a small 
company of Mormons from Mississippi, who 
had been at Pueblo duringthe winter. They 
reported news of a detachment of the battal- 
ion at Pueblo that expected to start for Lara- 
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mie about the first of June, and follow the 
pioneer track. This addition to the camp 
consisted of a Brother Crow and _ his family 
(14 souls, with seven wagons). 

The next day President Young and others 
visited Fort Laramie, then occupied by 38 
persons, mostly French, who had married the 
Sioux. 

Mr. Burdow, the principal man at the 
Fort, was a Frenchman. He cordially re- 
ceived President Young and his staff, invited 
them into his sitting-room, gave them infor- 
and furnished them 
with a flat-bottom boat on reasonable terms, 
to assist them in ferrying the Platte. Ex- 
Governor Boggs, who had recently passed 
with his company, had said much against the 
Mormons, cautioning Burdow to take care of 
his horses and cattle. Boggs and his com- 
pany were quarreling, many having deserted 
him; so Burdow told that old anti-Mormon 
that, let the Mormons be what they might, 
they could not be worse than himself and his 
men. 

It was decided to send Amasa Lyman, with 
several other brethren, to Pueblo to meet the 
detachment of the battalion, and hurry them 
on to Laramie to follow the track. 

At the old fort they set up blacksmith shops, 
and did some necessary work for the camp. 

Then commenced the ascent of the Black 
Hills, on the 4th of June. 

Fifteen miles from Laramie, at the Springs, 
a company of Missouri emigrants came up. 
The pioneers kept the Sabbath the next day; 
the Missourians journeyed. Another com- 
pany of Missourians appeared. 
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A party of traders, direct from Santa Fe, 
overtook the Pioneers, and gave information 
of the detachment of the battalion at Santa 
Fe, under Captain Brown. 

General Young called together the officers, 
to consult on a plan for crossing the river. 
He directed them to go immediately to the 
mountains with teams to get poles. They 
were then to lash from two to four wagons 
abreast, to keep them from turning over, and 
float them across the river with boats and 
ropes; so a company of horsemen started to 
the mountains with teams. 

The brethren had previously ferried over 
the Missourians, who paid them $1.50 for 
each wagon and load, and paid it in flour at 
$2.50; yet flour was worth ten dollars per 
cwt., at least, at that point. They divided 
their earnings among the camp equally. It 
amounted to five and a-half pounds of flour 
each, two pounds of meal, and a small piece 
of bacon. 

“It looked,’’ says Wilford Woodruff, ‘‘as 
much of a miracle to me to see our flour and 
meal bags replenished in the Black Hills as 
it did to have the children of Israel fed with 
manna in the wilderness. But the Lord had 
been truly with us on our journey, and had 
wonderfully preserved and blessed us.”’ 

These little stores of flour were supposed to 
have saved the lives of some of the Pioneers, 
for they were by this time entirely destitute 
of the staff of life. . 

The Pioneers were seven days crossing the 

‘river at this point. While here they estab- 
lished a ferry, and selected nine men to leave 
in charge of it, with instructions to divide 


equally the means thus accumulated, to be 
careful of the lives and property of those 
they ferried, to ‘‘forget not their prayers,’’ 
and to ‘come on with the next company of 
Saints.”’ 

They reached Independence Rock on the 
21st of June, and the South Pass on the 
26th. 

Several days later they met Major Harris, 
who had traveled through Oregon and Cali- 
fornia for twenty-five years. He spoke un- 
favorably of the Salt Lake country for a set- 
tlement. 

Next day Colonel Bridger came up. He 
desired to go into council with the Mormon 
leaders. The apostles held the council with 
the Colonel. He spoke more favorably of 
the Great Basin, but thought it not prudent 
to continue emigration there until they ascer- 
tained whether grain would grow there or 
not. He said he would give a thousand dol- 
lars for the first bushel of wheat raised in 
Salt Lake Valley. 

At Green River they were met by Elder 
Samuel Brannan from the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. He came to give an account of the 
Mormon company that sailed with him in the 
ship Brooklyn. ‘They had established them- 
selves two hundred miles up the river, were 
building a city, and he had already started a° 
newspaper. ; ca 
They were several days fording Green Riy- 

Here the Pioneers kept the 4th of July. 
The Mormon battalion now began to rein- 
force the Pioneers. 
diers, returning from the service of their 
country, joined them at Green River, and re- 
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BRIGHAM AT THE AGE OF 46.—THE ARRIVAL IN THE VALLEY. 


ported that a whole detachment of 140 were 
within seven days’ drive. 

As the Pioneers approached the valley of 
the Great Salt Lake the interest became in- 
tense. The gold-finders of California, and 
the founders of the Pacific States and Terri- 
tories generally, had but a fever. for precious 
metals, or were impelled westward by the 
migrating spirit of the American people; but 
these Mormon Pioneers were seeking the 
“‘Pearl of Great Price,’’ and their thoughts 
and emotions, as they drew near the Salt 
Lake Valley were akin to those of the Pil- 
grim Fathers as they came in sight of Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

During the last days of the journey, Presi- 
dent Young was laid up with the ‘‘mountain 
fever,’’ from which he did not fully recover 
till on the return trip to Winter Quarters. 

After passing Bear River, a council of the 
whole was called, and it was resolved that 
Apostle Orson Pratt should take a company 
of about twenty wagons, with forty men, to 
go forward and make a road. Twenty-three 
wagons started the next morning. 

A few simple but graphic passages from the 
diary of Apostle Woodruff will illustrate the 
entrance of the Pioneers into the valleys of 
Utah, far better than an author’s imagination. 

“July 2oth.—We started early this morn- 
ing, and stopped for breakfast after a five, 


I carried Brother Brigham in 
my carriage. The fever was still on him, but 
he stood the ride well. After breakfast we 
traveled over ten miles of the worst road of 
the whole journey. 

“‘g1st.—We are compelled to lie over in 
consequence of the sick. 

_ “*22,—-Continued our journey. 

‘‘23rd.—We left East Canyon; reached the 
summit of the mountain, and descended six 
miles through a thick-timbered grove. We 
nooned at a beautiful spring in a small birch 
grove. Here we were met by Brothers Pack 
and Mathews from the advance camps. They 
brought us a dispatch. The brethren had 
explored the Great Salt Lake Valley, and 
made choice of a spot to put in crops. 

‘July 24th.—This is one.of the most im- 
portant days of my life, and in the history of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. 

‘After traveling six miles through a deep 
ravine ending with the canyon, we came in 
full view of the valley of the Great Salt Lake; 
the land of promise, held in reserve by God, 
as a resting-place for his Saints. 

‘‘We gazed in wonder and admiration up- 
on the vast valley before us, with the waters 
of the Great Salt Lake glistening in the sun, 
mountains towering to the skies, and streams 
of pure water running through the beau- 
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tiful valley. It was the grandest scene that we 
had ever beheld till this moment. Pleasant 
thoughts ran through our minds at the pros- 
pect that, not many years hence, the house of 
God would be established in the mountains 
and exalted above the hills; while the valleys 
would be converted into orchards, vineyards, 
and fruitful fields, cities erected to the name 
of the Lord, andthe standard of Zion un- 
furled for the gathering of nations. 

‘President Young expressed his entire sat- 
isfaction at the appearance of the valley as a 
resting place for the Saints, and felt amply 
repaid for his journey. While lying upon his 
bed, in my carriage, gazing upon the scene 
before us, many things of the future concern- 
ing the valley were shown to him in a vis- 
ion. 

“After gazing awhile upon this scenery, we 
moved four miles across the table land into 
the valley, to the encampment of our breth- 
ren who had arrived two days before us. 
They had pitched upon the banks of two 
small streams of pure water and had com- 
menced ploughing. On our arrival they had 
already broken five acres of land, and had 
begun planting potatoes in the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake. 

*“As soon as our encampment was formed, 
before taking my dinner, having half-a-bush- 
el of potatoes, I went to the plowed field and 
planted them, hoping, with the blessing of 
God, to save at least the seed for another 
year. 

‘“The brethren had dammed up one of the 
creeks and dug a trench, and by night nearly 
the whole ground, which was found very dry, 
was irrigated. 

“Towards evening, Brothers Kimball, 
Smith, Benson and myself rode several miles 
up the creek (City Creek) into the mountains, 
to look for timber and see the country. 

‘*There was a thunder shower, and it rained 
over nearly the whole valley; it also rained a 
little in the fore-part of the night. We felt 
thankful for this, as it was the generally con- 
ceived opinion that it did not rain in the val- 
ley during the summer season. 

-How well this arrival of the pioneers into 
their ‘‘Land of Promise,’’ illustrates the char- 
acter of the Mormon people. Empire-found- 
ing on the first day; planting their fields be- 
fore rest or dinner. Rain on the day of 
Brigham’s arrival, a miracle of promise! Al- 
ready had his vision begun to be fulfilled ! 

The arrival of Brigham Young in the valley 
of the Salt Lake was on a Saturday. The 
next day to the Pioneers was a Sabbath in- 
deed. 

‘‘We shaved and cleaned up’’ (says Apos- 
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tle Woodruff, in his graphic story of the 
journey), ‘cand met in the circle of the en- 
campment.”’ 


In the afternoon the whole ‘‘Congregation 
of Israel’? partook of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Then the valleys rang with the exultant 
themes of the Hebrew prophets, and ‘‘the 
everlasting hills’? reverberated the hosannas 
of the Saints. 

Though feeble with that most languishing 
of diseases, the mountain fever, and scarcely 
able to stand upon his feet, Brigham was still 
the law-giver on that first Sabbath. If he had 
not the strength to preach a great sermon on 
the Latter-day Zion, like that of the Mormon 
Paul—Orson Pratt—he was ‘‘every inch’’ the 
Moses of the last days. 

‘‘He told the brethren,’’ says the historian 
Woodruff, ‘‘that they must not work on Sun- 
day; that they would lose five times as much 
as they would gain by it. None were to hunt 
or fish on that day; and there should not any 
man dwell among us who would not observe 
these rules. They might go and dwell where 
they pleased, but should not dwell with us. 
He also said, no man should buy any land 
who came here; that he had none to sell; but 
every man should have his land measured out 
to him for city and farming purposes. He 
might till it as he pleased, but he must be in- 
dustrious, and take care of it.’’ 


‘(On Monday ten men were chosen for an 
exploring expedition. I took President 
Young into my carriage, and, traveling two 
miles towards the mountain, made choice of 
a spot for our garden. 

‘““We then returned to camp, and went none 
about five miles, and we all went on to the 
top of a high peak, on the edge of the mount- 


ain, which we considered a good place to 
raise an ensign. So we named it ‘Ensign 
Peak.’ 


‘‘T was the first person who ascended this 
hill, which we had thus named. Brother 
Young was very weary, in climbing to the 
peak, from his recent fever. 

‘‘We descended to the valley, and started 
north to the Hot Sulphur Springs, but we re- 
turned two miles to get a drink of cold wa- 
ter, and then went back four miles to the 
Springs. We returned to the camp quite 
weary with our day’s explorations. Brothers 
Mathews and Brown had crossed the valley in. 
the narrowest part, opposite the camp, to the 
west mountain, and found it about fifteen 
miles. 

‘‘Next day Amasa Lyman came into camp, 
and informed us that Captain Brown’s de- 
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tachment of the Mormon battalion would be 
with us in about two days. 

“We again started on our exploring expe- 
dition. All the members of the quorum of 
the Twelve belonging to the Pioneers, eight 
in number, were of the company. Six others 
of the brethren, including Brannan of San 
Francisco, were with us. : 

‘“‘We started for the purpose of visiting the 
Great Salt Lake and mountains on the west 
of the valley. We traveled two miles west 
from Temple Block, and came to the outlet 
of Utah Lake; thence fourteen miles to the 
west mountain, and found that the land 
was not so fertile as on the east side. 

‘We took our dinner at the fresh water pool, 
and then rode six miles to a large rock, on 
the shore of the Salt Lake, which we named 
Black Rock, where we all halted and bathed 
in the salt water. No person could sink in 
it, but would roll and float on the surface like 
adry log. We concluded that the Salt Lake 
was one of the wonders of the world. 

*‘After spending an hour here, we went 
west along the Lake shore, and then returned 
ten miles to our place of nooning, making 
forty miles that day. 

“In the morning we arose refreshed by 
sleep in the open air. Having lost my car- 
riage whip the night before, I started on 
horseback to go after it. As I approached 
the spot where it was dropped, I saw about 
twenty Indians. At first they looked to me 
in the distance like a lot of bears coming to- 
wards me. As I was unarmed I wheeled my 
horse and started back on a slow trot. 

“But they called to me, and one, mounting 
his horse, came after me with all speed. 
When he got within twenty rods I stopped 
and met him. ‘The rest followed. They 
were Utes, and wanted to trade. I told 
them by signs that our camp was near, so he 
went on with me to the camp. From what 
we had yet seen of the Utes they appeared 
friendly, though they had a bad name from 
the mountaineers. The Indian wanted to 
smoke the pipe of peace with us, but we soon 
started on and he waited for his company. 

“(We traveled ten miles south under the 
mountain. The land lay beautifully, but 
there was no water, and the soil was not so 
-good as on the east. We saw about a hun- 
dred goats, sheep and antelope playing about 
the hills and valleys. We returned, weary, to 
the pigneer encampment, making thirty miles 
for the day. 

«After our return to the camp, President 
Young called a council of the quorum of the 
Twelve. There were present: Brigham Young, 

‘Heber C. Kimball, Willard Richards, Orson 
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Pratt, Wilford Woodruff, George A. Smith, 
Amasa Lyman and Ezra T. Benson. 

‘“We walked from the north camp to about 
the center between the two creeks, when 
President Young waved his hand and said: 
‘Here is the forty acres for the temple. The 
city can be laid out perfectly square, north and 
south, east and west.’ It was then moved and 
carried that the temple lot contain forty acres 
on the ground where we stood. It was also 
moved and carried that the city be laid out 
into lots of ten rods by twenty each, exclusive 
of the streets, and into blocks of eight lots, 
being ten acres in each block, and one and 
a-quarter in each lot. 

‘It was further moved and carried that 
each street be laid out eight rods wide, and 
that there be a sidewalk on each street, twen- 
ty feet wide, and that each house be built in 
the center of the lot twenty feet from the 
front, that there might be uniformity through- 
out the city. 

‘It was also moved that there be four public 
squares of ten acres each, to be laid out in 
various parts of the city for public grounds. 

‘On Monday we commenced laying out 
the city, beginning with the Temple Block. 
In forming this block, forty acres appeared 
so large, that a council was held to determine 
whether or not it would be wisdom to reduce 
it one-half. Not being decided in our views, 
we held council again, two days later, when 
we gave as our matured opinions that we 
could not do justice to forty acres; that ten 
acres would be sufficient. 

«“As we were under the necessity of returning 
soon to Winter Quarters for the Saints, it was. 
thought best to go at once to the mountains 
for logs to build ourselves cabins, as the 
adobe houses might not be ready for our use. 

“Sunday, the 22nd, we held a general 
conference, when the public assembly resolved 
to call the city the ‘City of Great Salt Lake.’ 

“It was also voted to fence the city for 
farming purposes the coming year. 

“‘On the morning of the 26th of August, 
1847, the pioneers, with most of the return- 
ing members of the Mormon battalion, har- 
nessed their horses and bade farewell to the 
brethren who were to tarry. 

«At Fort Laramie President Young, Kim- 
ball and others of the apostles dined with 
Commodore Stockton, from the Bay of San 
Francisco, with forty of his men, eastward 
bound. 

“On the roth of October, the Pioneers 
were met by a troop of mounted police from 
Winter Quarters, the sisters, mothers and 
wives also coming out to meet the brave men 
who had found for them a second Zion. They 
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also sent teams laden with the richest produce 
of Winter Quarters and the delicacies of the 
household table which loving hands had pre- 
pared. 

‘When within abouta mile of Winter Quar- 
ters a halt was called; the company was 
drawn up in order, and addressed by President 
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Young, who then dismissed the pioneer camp 
with his blessing. 

“They drove into the city inorder. The 
streets were lined with people to shake hands 
with them as they passed. Each of the Pio- 
neers drove to his own home. This was Oct. 
31st, 1847.”’ 
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BY WM. GILL MILLS. 


“T tell the tale as ‘twas towld to me.” 


‘THE summer’s vacation at the Academy, at 
Castletown, Isle of Man, my home then, 
promised me yearly a trip to England or Ire- 
land, as a relaxation from study, and an op- 
portunity to visit the picturesque scenery of 
the English mountains, glens, lakes and head- 
lands of Cumberland, and the localities made 
so interesting by the stirring incidents of his- 
tory; or to tread the sacred places of the 
north of Ireland made so full of pathos, wit 
and humor by the wonderful narratives of its 
eventful epochs, the surprising legends and 
traditions from the intelligent yet superstiti- 
ous citizens thrown around the lives of its 
celebrities, castles, monasteries and localities, 
like a misty aureole spreading the centuries 
along from the earliest ages, until one feels as 
if he were viewing the scenery and acts of 
wonderland. 

One summer it was my good fortune to hear 
my father give directions to make preparation 
for a trip to the county of Down, Ireland. 
In due time our luggage and small parcels 
were at the pier head, where the noble Irish 
steamship /augh y Ballagh was puffing and 
smoking and blowing as if eager to ‘‘clear 
the way.’’ My youthful eyes feasted on the 
noble vessel, and scanned her proportions, 
accommodations, and appointments with the 
keen gaze of a traveler who carried eyes and 
ears with him to enjoy their capabilities and 
perceptions in understanding men and things. 

My first glance caught the figure-head, a 
model Irishman cut and carved in wood, 
dressed,! colored, and bold to life. His green 
coat, corduroy knee-breeches, gray stockings 
displaying good calves and neat ankles, end- 
ing with well-formed feet encased in a pair 
- of well-turned brogues. On his head was a 
sik hat made of wood, of the ‘‘stove-pipe’’ 
pattern; in his hand he seemed to flourish a 


black-thorn stick—a shillelah—seeming to 
say ‘‘Faugh y Ballagh,’’ (clear the way). The 
very glance of his eye seemed to be ‘‘taking,”’ 
a mixture of love and daring, and I remem- 
bered the triplet of an ‘‘ould song,’’ 


“Och, love is the soul of a nate Irishman, 
He loves all that is lovely, loves all that he can, 
Wid his sprig of shillelah and shamrock so green—.”’ 


But even in my young days I never could 
see the connection between the love of his 
soul and his shillelah, except it was to teach 
Biddy that he would make her ‘‘love, honor * 
and obey him,”’ or perhaps, like the father of 
a young companion of mine, who had ‘‘lick- 
ed the Blarney stone,’’ and who would, for 
‘‘some trifling fault born more of rashness 
than of turpitude,’’ correct him, and while 
‘Jaying it on’’ would say, ‘‘Oh, if I didn’t 
love you, my son, I wouldn’t bate the sowl. 
Guta. yeu 

‘‘All aboard’’ and ‘‘turn off that hawser, 
there,’’ shouted by the hardy captain, sent 
the steamer off, after a few snorts, and saucy 
pitching of its nose, cleaving the briny tide 
and leaving a track behind her that gave the 
“meeting of the waters’’ a marked distinction 
from that sung by Erin’s poet,—and_ she 
‘‘walked the ocean like a thing of life.’’ A 
few hours of enjoyable sea view, without sick- 
ness, brought us to the new stone pier at the 
seaport of Ardglass, and in a few minutes we 
trod its ancient streets, wending our way to 
the inn. 

The ancient town of Ardglass deserves a 
short notice, being contiguous to the site of 
our subject, although I am almost tempted to 
give an extended description for reasons that » 
lie deep in my affections; but space forbids. 
This town was once a place of importance, 
and of some note in history. Seven castles 
once reared their lofty towers and turrets on’ 
its site, the remains of several of which are 
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now decaying monuments of its former great- 
ness, glory and historic life; on whose grounds 
and walls I have often played and clambered 
when a boy. From its position and remains 
it can be seen that it must have been strongly 
fortified. Even in the reign of Henry IV. 
of England, about A. D. 1405, it attracted 
the attention of English speculators and col- 
onists; for an enterprising commercial com- 
pany doing an extensive business in London, 
operating largely with foreign’ countries, set- 
tled in this place. From the names of fam- 
ilies residing there now, I suppose that they 
are descendants of some of those settlers. 
Ardglass formerly gave to the Cromwell fam- 
ily the title ef earl, and later that of viscount 
to the Barrington family, John Barrington 
Shute being created Viscount Ardglass in A. 
D. 1720. The titles to both, however, are 
now extinct. The great family of the Fitz- 
geralds held the property for a long time, and 
the Strangford portion of it is now, or was 
lately, vested in the Right Honorable Lord de 
Ros, Lieut. General. The Ardglass portion 
passed to the possession of the present pro- 
prietor in 1854. Its harbor, when I visited 
it, seemed very desirable as a good port for 
that part of the country; a substantial pier 
had been erected by government, which after- 
wards, as I learn, was neglected for some 
years, but recently renewed ‘by a grant of 
some $60,o00. In the centre of the harbor 
stood an everlastingly ugly obstruction called 
“Churn Rock,’’ but which is, or about to be, 
removed—a much-needed improvement. A 
very profitable fishing business and trade, em- 
ploying about 500 fishing smacks one way 
and’ another. A very handsome Parish 
Church (Episcopal) recently renewed, a neat 
Presbyterian meeting-house, a commodious 
Roman Catholic Chapel, and a Wesleyan 
Methodist Chapel, meet the religious wants or 
tastes of the inhabitants, and several schools 
are in full operation with competent masters 
engaged in the 
“Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
' And pour instruction on the youthful mind.”’ 
Next day, after our landing in this old 
town, we engaged part of an Irish jaunting 
car, the seats of which are parallel with the 
wheels, the passengers sitting back to back on 
the seats, save that a narrow well, convenient 
for light, luggage, separates them, our feet 
hanging over the outer rim of the wheels, rest- 
ing of a firm step protected by astrong, light 
board from the dust or mud of the rolling 
circles. And after a pleasant ride of six 
miles over the road of hills and hollows, 


surrounded by scenery of picturesque beauty, . 
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now and then presenting romantic grandeur 
in the distance, the air fresh and invigorating 
from the sea, and a sky of variegated clouds 
displaying the richest tints of colors overhead, 
we arrived at the ancient town of Downpat- 
rick, the county seat of Down, one of the 
best-cultured and governed counties in the 
country. 

Our fellow-passengers were plain, intelli- 
gent farmers and business men, with little of 
the humor and repartee that most of us sup- 
pose must ooze out from under the rim of 
every Irishman’s hat. I like much the humor 
of witty Irishmen, and try sometimes to draw 
it out when I have a chance to converse with 
them, but I have found myself much disap- 
pointed many times; for I discover it in very 
few, comparatively. Before I was as old as 
I am now—or to put it more pleasantly to my 
feelings—when I was younger, I had read so 
many sparkles of wit, and was told so many 
good jokes that were spontaneous effusions of 
Irishmen, that I verily conceived every ‘‘na- 
tive of the ould sod’’ could spurt out witti- 
cisms as freely as an American can the liquid 
juice from a big, fresh ‘“‘chew’’ of good tobac- 
co, if any of that noxious weed can be called 
good. But I have been sadly mistaken in my 
travels and experience. I have met as dull 
and unappreciative Irishmen as I have of any 
other nationality, so that 1am compelled to 
think that many jokes and witticisms, accred- 
ited to them, are the juice of other meri’s 
brains, and are often the results of study for 
wit, to be used when opportunity called for 
them, as did the famous orator and wit, Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan, and the originators of 
Punch, who it is reported met periodically 
to excite wit in each other; and also the 
former may be ‘‘the cause that wit is in other 
men.’’ FAERIE RET ped fee? PTE 
But though my jaunting-car neighbors dis- 
played little humor, they had funds of tradi- 
tion, legends, old saws and sayings, that re- 
joiced my young heart, and increased my 
bumps of acquisitiveness and inquisitiveness, 
for surely there is the latter as well as the 
former. ‘‘I treasured their sayings in my 
heart’’ and many other such, and I find them 
to this day bubbling up, showing almost men- 
tal idiosyncracy in my colloquial associations. 
I have a store of such packed away until they 
have become dusty and cumbersome, and now 
I take some of them out, air them, dust them 
and exhibit them to my readers for their de- 
lectation or execration as ‘‘a_ discerning 
public’? may deem fit. Though the scen- 
ery was enchanting as described, and the 
singing of the lark, the thrush and black- 
bird, which abound there, was not unheard 
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and unappreciated, yet other music charmed 
my ears—the tales and traditions of other 
days. 

Arrived at the old town I enquired how it 
received that strange name, Downpatrick. 
Of course it had an origin, and might have 
a legendary history. One gentleman willing- 
ly unburdened his mind, and informed us 
that when the town ‘‘in days of yore’’ was 
acknowledged to be of sufficient importance, 
it became a matter of discussion what it should 
be called. The citizens of distinction differ- 
ed much on the subject. Shakespeare—some 
say Bacon—had not philosophized on the use- 
fulness of aname, so that it had a name at all, 
as he then was where Job was when the Poet 
asks ‘‘where wast thou when I laid the foun- 
dations of the earth?’’ and so could not ask 

“What’s in a name? A rose,’’ etc. 

The ancient citizens thought there is some- 
thing in a name, as we do now, especially 
when it is at the botton of an I. O. U. Aft- 
er much wrangling, such as that country is 
supposed to excel in, who should come riding 
jauntily along on his steady pony but Saint 
Patrick himself! They agreed, instanter, to 
leave the naming of the town to him. — Be- 
fore he had time to alight they told him their 
grievance and the individual selections, and 
ina kindly invitation exclaimed, ‘‘Light down 
Patrick and give the town aname.’’ The 
Saint, though not an Irishman himself—if he 
hadn’t gone to school he met the scholars, 
though—and with the ready wit which has, 
proverbially, descended’ with the race ever 
since, a twinkle of fun in his eye, as he 
leaped on the ground with his heavy brogues 
and with a merry laugh, shouted, ‘‘Well, my 
boys, DownPaTRICk shall be its name.’’ The 
loud hurrah from the boys followed, the say- 
ing was considered oracular, as such is held 
even in our days coming from beloved popu- 
lar men, whether they be priests, prophets, 
generals, presidents, or ‘‘any other man.’’ The 
name was ratified there and then, and it has 
held its grip ever since. ‘The Definer looked 
quizzingly at me to see how I took it, and I 
observed that, ‘I'd rather believe it than go 
and look for proof,” 

I remember the old town very well. But I 
would not trust to a memory, the incidents 
and location making this description imprint- 
ed on it in my boyhood, and having our good 
‘‘ouide for travelers’? of that place, I was 
desirous to give a correct account of it, for 
the benefit of our many readers, and to do 
some little justice to the locality. So I took 
the liberty of writing to the Very Revr, the 
Dean of Downpatrick Cathedral, requesting 
him to be kind enough to send me a few 
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photographs for illustration in ‘THE Wadieus 
GaLaxy, and any small work that would ena- 
ble me to give an accurate description of the 
town and cathedral. My letter arrived at its 
destination duly. The venerable Dean, 
through illness, was unable, personally, to do 
me the favor, but he kindly handed it to the 
Canon of the Cathedral, the Rev. Stephen 
Campbell, M. A. 

I knew I had written to a cultured, educat- 
ed and learned clergymen, and an Irish gen- 
tleman—none more generous or courteous in: 
the broad world than such—and I received a 
reply as requested. Rev. Canon Campbell, 
with the kindness and courtesy characteristic 
of his family and profession, forwarded us 
seven splendid photographic sketches of the 
town, with a copy of the ‘‘Household Alma- 
nac, and Local and County Directory,’’ is- 
sued by the Down Recorder Co., an able 
daily paper published in that town. It was 
quite pleasing to us to receive the photos. and 
pamphlet referred to, and we feel grateful for 
the evident care and thoughtfulness of the 
Rey. gentleman in furnishing the desired 
information, which must have caused him no 
little trouble. With the sketches he kindly 
sent the following autograph letter: 


“‘(DOWNPATRICK, IRELAND, 
“Sep. 2zoth, 1887. 

‘* Dear Sir:—The Dean of Down has handed 
me your letter, as he is unable to attend to it 
on account of illness. I have tried to gather 
as much information for you as I can about 
this town. I am sending herewith an old 
copy of an almanac and some photographs 


marked, which I hope you will be able to use 


for your purpose. Iam sorry that I have not 
been able to secure a photograph of the Cathe- 
dral. I can only get it framed, and I am 
afraid if I sent it, it would be broken in the 
post. 


«The other side will give you some idea of 
the formation of the town. The four leading 
streets converge at the Assembly Hall, and in 
each there in an ascent, with the exception of 
Church St., which is quite level. 


“‘T shall be glad if you would kindly send 
me a copy of the article when printed. 
“‘T am faithfully yours 
“STEPHEN CAMPBELL, 
“Canoe. 


On the other page mentioned the’ gentle- 
man gives a pen and ink diagram of the © 
town, showing its principal streets. We must 
say, in justice to Canon Campbell, that he 
did not intend that the letter should appear , 
in print, but we have taken the liberty to in- 
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sertithere, that our friends may appreciate the verdant soil of the Western Isle. It is known 
courtesy of so distinguished a clergyman and invhistory, anciently, by the name of ‘Arras 
our desire to give correct particulars of the Keltair,’’ and ‘‘Rath-Keltair mich dauch,”’ 
two sketches he sent to illustrate this article. but since that time as ‘‘Dun-da-leth-glass.’’ 


“MOINLVINMOG 


Downpatrick has an historical fame. It is Legendary writers of St. Patrick’s life, ac- 
one of the most ancient towns in Ireland. cording to Harris, in his interesting and eX- 
It gained a name and a high standing in the act “History of the County Down, inter- 
nation long before St. Patrick set foot on the preted the name ‘‘Dun-da-leth-glass’’ to mean 
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Collem binorum mediorum catena, or the Hill 
of two halves of a chain, which they say took 
its name a catenis confractis, ‘from broken 
chains.’’ <A story is told by the writers of 
an angel’s having delivered two prisoners of 
King Leogair by breaking their chains here. 
It is supposed, however, that a more rational 
conjecture of the name may arise from the 
locality of the town itself. Strangford 
Lough being on the east and north of the 
town, the sea runs around a part of it, and an 
arm embracing it grows very narrow and 
branches off in several places, giving to a 
strong imagination the similitude of a chain. 
The town and fortified mount being erected 
on this angle, as a security to the narrow pass 
over the water there, may metaphorically be 
called the hill or fortification binding the 
halves of the chain together. I give you 
what they called it by ‘‘metaphor,’’ by 
“strong imagination’’ and by ‘‘rational con- 
jecture,’’ so that my readers may take their 
choice, but none of them beats that given by 
my jaunting car friend, and it doesen’t need 
to Le translated from Celtic to Latin and then 
to English, and besides, it is just as rational. 

The town is situated on the south-west 
branch of Lough Coyn, or more recently 
called Lough Strangford. It has experienced 
many struggles during its centuries of exist- 
ence. Several times it has been invaded by 
foreign foes, the Danes having plundered and 
devasted it in the years A. D. 940, 942, 988, 
LOLS, 1040, and W111. . In-1i477, Sir) jon 
De Courcy marched from Dublin to conquer 
the province of Ulster, and arriving in four 
days at Downpatrick, came up-with the native 
Irish of the district, under Roderick Macdun- 
levey, whom he defeated with much slaughter. 
In 1210, King John of Magna Charta fame, 
visited Downpatrick on his way to Carrick- 
fergus, and on his return encamped, July 
r6th, at the ‘‘meadows of Down’’ on King- 
field, and also, in August, at Dun. In 1259a 
terrible battle was fought in the streets of the 
town between Stephen de Longspey, Lord 
Justice of Ireland, and Bryan O’Neil, King 
of the Kimmel-Owen. Ardelle, in his ‘‘An- 
cient Monasteries of Ireland,’’ says, ‘‘It is 
not unlikely the battle was fought on the hill 
between Scotch Street and Irish Street,” 
which run at a right angle, and adds, ‘‘in the 
angle formed by these streets, about seven 
perches (rods) to the rear of the former, and 
sixteen (rods) of the latter, human bones were 
found in such quantities as to indicate a cem- 
etery.’’ King O’Neil was completely defeat- 
ed in this battle, and perished on the disas- 
trous field. His head was cut off and sent to 
London asatrophy. ‘This fact is lamented 
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by the Bard of the Clan, in words that show 

that Downpatrick was regarded as a favorite 

burying place by the Irish of that period: 
“Alas, that his noble head was removed from Down, 
From the place where the grave of Patrick is known;— 


It grieves us that the king of Cais-cal has not been 
Laid near the blest relics of Taelquin (St. Patrick). 


Edward Bruce, brother to Robert, the 
Bruce of Scotland invaded the town in the year 
1315, and destroyed the Abbey. In 1551 it 
was again pillaged, but that time by Con O”’ 
Neil, Earl of Tyrone, whose son seven years 
afterwards destroyed its gates and ramparts. 

In 1617, James I of England, granted a 
patent:of the town to Lord Cromwell. The 
next notable event in its history was an at- 
tack in 1614 by Col. Bryan O’ Neil, in which 
he burned a magnificent castle that had been 
erected in the town by Lord O’Keha. In this 
attack O’ Neil committed great slaughter on 
the Protestants who had fled to Downpatrick 
for safety. It seems that it escaped any seri- 
ous injury during the ‘‘rebellion’’ of 1798, 
although quite a battle was fought between 
the British army and the insurgents at Bal- 
lynahinch, a few miles from Downpatrick, a 
description of which battle I had the pleasure 
of hearing from the mouth of one of the 
‘‘rebel’’ survivors, a man of note and intelli- 
gence, and an officer therein. 

The town was formerly divided into several 
parts, known as the Irish Quarter the English 
Quarter, the Scotch Quarter, etc. It now 
consists of six principal streets (having many 
minor streets branching from them), namely, 
Irish Street, English Street, Market Street, 
Scotch Street, and Church Street (formerly 
Old Bridge Street) and Circular Road. A 
handsome new postoffice, with residence for 
post-master, a splendid assembly hall, erected 
by Hon. John Mulholland, M. P., for the use 
of the citizens; many handsome and _ sub- 
stantial residences and other buildings for 
trade accommodations adorn its site. Public 
schools and private academies, an infirmary 
conducted in the service of suffering hu- 
manity, blue school, alms houses, homes for 
widows, court house and county jail, all fully 
abreast of the spirit of the age, are in active 
operation to the great credit of this ancient 
place. At one time it was a grand centre for 
the linen trade, many engaged in it having 
amassed large fortunes; but that industry has 
long since ceased, and the place depends 
chiefly on its agricultural trade, in which it 
is very prosperous. Its merchants, bankers 
and business men hold the highest standing 
for honesty, industry and integrity. 

Churches beautiful and substantial for the 
Episcopalian, Roman Catholic, Presbyterians ‘ 
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and Methodists, rear their towers to heaven 
and keep their doors open inviting all who 
will to come to their altars; the ministers of 
which are men of piety, learning and ability. 
To the north of the cathedral there is a 
large mound, or rather, down, showing that 
the. town was once a great military strong- 
hold. This mound comprises, at least, three- 
quarters of an English mile within the cir- 
cuit of all the works—our readers know that 
an Irish mile is much longer than the Eng- 
lish mile, as the writer, too, can testify from 
his’rambles in his younger days. ‘The cir- 
cumference of this rath or down is 2,100 
feet, the conical height 60 feet, the diameter 
at the top bearing a proportion to the other 
parts. Three great artificial ramparts sur- 
round it. This appears to have been the 
royal residence, and principal fortress of the 
princess who governed the surrounding coun- 
try; and it was, probably, on that account 
that the chureh in its vicinity was selected as 
the place of St. Patrick’s sepulchre, and as 
the cathedral of the diocese, it being the 
centre of his labors, the place of his burial; 
and ultimately he was so linked with it, that 
it took the appellation of Down Patrick, or 
Patrick’s Mount, in honor of his memory. 
On this mound was the residence of Cel- 
char ‘‘of the battles,’’ who flourished about 
the beginning of the Christian era, and who 
was one of the heroes of the Red Branch, 
and one of the twelve chiefs of Ulster. 
From him the fortress was called ‘‘Aras Cealt- 
char,’’ the haditation of Celtchar; ‘‘Rath 
Chealtair,’’ the fort of Celtchar; and ‘‘Dun 
Celtchair, the fortress of Celtchar. Special 
interest in this rath arises from the fact that in 
it were crowned the native princess of Ulidia. 
This is a grand old town, having a won- 
derful history, and its inhabitants a noble 
character; all of which may well make them 
feel ‘‘as proud as the sons of an Irish King.”’ 
I would be pleased to write more of it, but 
dare not. J must, however, for the sake of 
my interesting subject, notice the most at- 
tractive and absorbing object that catches 
the eye of the visitor; the grand old Down 
Cathedral, seen on the left of our illustra- 
tion, as well as the beautiful Roman Catholic 
chapel seen on the right. The Cathedral of 
Down was founded about the year A. D. 432, 
some 1,455 years ago, (and that’s no baby’s 
age) for a society of Canons regular. St. 
Patrick is supposed to be the founder, but its 
history is lost in obscurity until the tenth or 
eleventh century, when it took a prominent 
position, not only as a house of worship, but 
as a place of refuge and defense in times of 
trouble. Between the years 940 and 1,111 
Vol, I.—8. 
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the town of Downpatrick, as I have already 
mentioned, was frequently taken and _pil- 


‘laged, and burned by Danish invaders—at 


one time, brutish and cruel rascals, but now 
subdued as whipped curs—and the cathedral 
suffered more or less from the ravages of those 
terrible heathen marauders. In the year A. 
D. 1137 the famous Malachy O’Morgan, 
who was at first Bishop of Connor, after- 
wards Archbishop of Armagh, and finally, 
resigning the archepiscopal dignity, retired to 
the bishopric of Down, is related to have re- 
paired the church of that See, where he died 
in 1148. Afterwards Sir John de Courcy, 
who made himself master of what was then 
called Ulster, assisted in enlarging and beau- 
tifying the church of Down. In 1183, 
with the sanction, as it would appear, of 
Bishop Malachy, De Courcy removed the 
regular or Augustine canons, out of the 
church, and substituted Benedictine monks, 
from the Abbey of St. Werburg in Chester, 
England. About the same time, at the in- 
stance of De Courcy, the cathedral, which 
had before been consecrated to the ‘‘Trin- 
ity,’’ as so called, was dedicated /o the honor 
of St. Patrick. They say that the relics of 
Saints Patrick, Bridget and Columba were 
solemnly exhumed and transferred from their 
resting places to the Cathedral of Down, in 
the year 1186, by virtue of a bull from Pope 
Urban III. In 1316, Edward Bruce, brother 
of King Robert of Scotland, having invaded 
Ireland took the town and plundered and 
burnt the cathedral. No wonder the people 
hate the Scots, and called them ‘‘Red 
shanks,’’ in allusion to their kilts and bare 
legs, in the same manner of nicknaming that 
we call U. S. legal tender notes ‘‘green- 
backs.’’ In 1538 Leonard Lord Gray, the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, in an incursion 
into Ulster, burned the cathedral, destroying 
the shrine of St. Bridget, and converted it 
into a stable, for which and other sacrilegious 
acts, he was impeached and beheaded three 
years afterwards. From this period, for 
nearly 250 years, the history of this edifice 
is almost a blank. _ After about 200 years of 
desolation the ruins are thus described by Har- 
ris, an accurate historian, in his ‘‘Ancient and 
present state of the County of Down,” 
published in 1744: ‘‘The cathedral stands 
within 200 paces of the town, on the ascent 
of a hill, and is yet venerable in its ruins. 
The roof was supported by five handsome 
arches which composed a centre aisle of 
twenty-six feet broad, and two lateral aisles 
of thirteen feet wide each, and the whole 
structure is too feet long. The heads of the 
pillars and arches, the tops of the windows, 
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and many niches in the walls, have been 
adorned with a variety of sculpture in stone, 
some parts of which yet remain. Over the 
east window, which is very lofty and august, 
are three handsome ancient niches, in which 
the pedestals still continue, whereon, it is 
supposed, the stautes of Saint Patrick, Saint 
Bridget and Saint Clumb formerly stood, for 
tradition informs us that these three saints 
were deposited here, and that this quatrain 
in old monkish verse, was written over them: 


Fi tres in Duno, 
Tumulo cumulanturni uno 
Briguda, Patricius, 
Atque Columba pus. 
One versification of which is, 


One tomb three saints contains—one tomb below, 

Does Patrick, Bridget and Columba show.” 

Two square columns adjoined the east end 
of the cathedral, one of which is solid and 
the other hollow, and in it twenty steps re- 
maining which are supposed to have led up to 
the roof. There is at the west end a very 
high pillar that has been neatly repaired.’’ 

-In the year 1789 its restoration was deter- 
mined on at the instance of the Rt. Hon. 
Wills, Earl of Hillsborough (afterwards 
Marquis of Downshire) by the co-operation 
of the Dean. During the last twenty years 
much attention has been paid by the chapter 
to the condition of the cathedral. Immedi- 
ately after the Disestablishment a special act 
for its regulation and government was passed 
by the general synod of the Irish Church. 

About forty rods north of the tower of the 
cathedral is the reputed grave of St. Patrick. 


ST. PATRICK. 


Everybody should know about St. Patrick ; 
but everybody does not. Nearly everybody 
has heard his name. Even Hamlet swears by 
the tcad, snake and reptile-banishing St. 
Patrick, as he conceived the king, his uncle, 
to be of that poisonous class which should be 
exterminated : 

Horatio—There's no offense, my lord. \ 

Hamlet—Yes, by St. Patrick, but there is, Horatio, 

I see no reason why the Dane should swear 
by our Saint, except that the Saint’s fame for 
scotching snakes and reptiles led him to have 
the same applied to his uncle. 

A short account of him may be of interest, 
even to those that hail from the ‘‘owld sod.”’ 
It is generally thought, of all Irishmen he 
was the most Irish. But he wasn’t an Irish- 
man ‘‘at all, at all;’’ except as he adopted that 
country and nation as the home of his great 
life work. ‘That he was born, there is no 
doubt, and that being so he was born some- 
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where. The place is difficult to know with 
certainty. One man, after having been 
shown that Patrick was not Irish, but of some 
other nation, stopped my mouth by saying 
that he was an Irishman anyway, for even if 
he was born in some other country, ‘‘sure, if 
aman was born in a stable he isn’t a horse, 
is he?’’ I couldn’t say he is, so I concluded 
that St. Patrick was an Irishman, as legally 
and truly as I am an American citizen. 
Worse and worse, however, it is, that Pat- 
rick’s name was not Patrick at all, but Suc- 
CATH, ‘for the name Patricius was given to 
him in Rome by Pope Celestine. 

He is supposed to have been born in Kil- 
patrick, Scotland, in the year A. D. 373. 
But from a manuscript tripartite life of the 
6th century, discovered in the British Mu. 
seum by ©’Curry, it is affirmed that he was 
born in A. D. 372, at Bonavens Taberniae, 
supposed to be the present Boulogne-Sur-Mer. 
At the age of 16 years he was carried captive 
to Ireland by a band of marauders, but 
escaped thence to Scotland about six months 
afterwards. He was captured a second time, 
and escaping again he determined to become 
a Christian missionary to Ireland. He 
studied for the work and was ordained in Scot- 
land. He had visited Gaul and Italy, and 
then entered his chosen field of missionary 
labor about A. D. 432. He preached with 
great effect throughout the realm, converting 
men of distinction as- well as the common 
people from Paganism everywhere. He was 
not the first to disseminate Christian doctrines 
in Ireland, but was more successful than any 
others. He baptized the Kings of Dublin 
and Munster, and seven sons of the King of 
Connaught, and the great majority of their 
subjects. Before his death the whole of the in- 
habitants of the Emerald Isle confessed the 
Christian faith. He was a strong and zeal- 
ous abolitionist, active and determined in the 
suppression of slavery, which was one of the 
great incentives to the piratical excursions of 
those days. He had been captive twice him- 
self, and so he was a strong anti-slavery man 
perforce, and did much to ameliorate the 
condition of all sufferers in bondage. The 
lands which were bestowed on: him by his 
rich converts he devoted to the foundation of 
many monastic schools, cloisters for both 
sexes, and churches, and those institutions 
flourished for centuries afterwards. He also 
visited the Isle of Man and there also did a 
great work in converting the natives, building 
churches and establishing abbeys and schools. 
To this day parishes and localities exist hold- ‘ 
ing his.name. In Ireland and the Isle of 
Man tradition has it that he banished thence 
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snakes, serpents ‘and toads. Even innocent 


toads couldn’t exist undér the spell. 

I remember well that the innocent toad 
did not live in Mona’s Isle until. I was 
man grown, nor then until imported from 
Scotland. A great hubbub was raised in the 
north part of the Island when it was dis- 
» covered that a Mr. Sinclair, a Scotchman, 
gardener to Deemster Christian, imported a 
few toads to the grounds for the worm’s sake. 
The people threatened to prosecute him, 
though I do not know under what statute or 
ordinance. ‘‘Many a time and oft’’ has it 
been averred that a toad could not live in 
Ireland or the Isle of Man. But before the 
culprit, Sinclair, sent for the worm-eaters, 
the governor’s gardener had imported the ver- 
min secretly to ascertain whether they could 
live there. 

St. Patrick was one of the great men of 
the ages whom Providence has raised up in 
nations to preach righteousness, spread moral 
and religious truth, and lead humanity toa 
higher plane of thought and life; and how- 
ever much the spirit of superstition has 
enveloped him in myth and folly, his influ- 
ence is felt tothis day. For frequently the 
good and great men of the centuries past 
have been neglected and persecuted in their 
own days, though afterwards idolized if not 
deified. Just as an Irish gentleman recently 
said, ‘‘Och, this is a bitter, cold and un- 
grateful world... We never strew flowers over 
men’s graves until they are dead.’’ It was 
not so with St. Patrick. Henors, wealth, 
affection were thrown around him while liv- 
ing. What would the world have been now 
if such good men and women had not existed 
in the various nations to counteract and sup- 
press the vices and passions of poor, weak 
humanity? The good Saint died in the year 
A. D. 493 or 495, and his grave must be 
somewhere within the limits of the grounds 
of Down Cathedral lot. 

Walking slowly along, after alighting from 
our jaunting car, we inquired for and secured 
comfortable quarters for the day and night in 
a good inn, having over its door ‘‘Good ac- 
commodations for mah and horse.’’ After 
refreshing ourselves we made our way to the 
Cathedral, needing no guide to that sacred 
place, as it is conspicuous -from every part of 
the town, especially from Assembly Hall, the 
conjunction of English, Irish, Scotch and 
Church Streets. Entering the gate of the 
burial ground, in which is the edifice, we 
found the sexton, and the party entered freely: 
into conversation,—myself a diffident, though 
attentive listener, suggesting a few questions 
to my father, who gratified my curiosity or 
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boyish inquisitiveness by propounding the 
Same to the company. 

“Whereis « St. Patrick’s grave?”” ‘I’ had 
whispered, as we entered the cathedral. The 
good-humored sexton replied that that was a 
hard question to answer correctly; but he 
would take us presently to the spot popularly 
and superstitiously believed to be the identi- 
cal place where the good Saint rests, al- 
though not in peace, he was afraid, because 
of the disturbing visits from his devoted ad- 
mirers. ‘Save me from my friends.’’ ‘In 
troth,’’ said the honest sexton, ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve he was buried in the yard outside at all, 
at all, which I will show ye to ere long; but if 
he was buried here at all it must have been in 
under where ye are now standing, in a vault 
under the church. Some years ago—I don’t 
know when—they were digging to make a 
new tomb forsome men of note right under , 
where ye now are, and discovered an old 
vault that no living sowl knew of. A com- 
fortable and neat tomb it was, and on the 
large stone that covered it to their great sur- 
prise they read these words: 


“Three Saints below this tomb do fill, 
St. Patrick, Bridget and Columb-kill.’” 


Years afterwards I read that the body of 
St. Bridget was discovered under the cathe- 
dral in the year A. D. 1185, which was. in- 
deed ‘‘some years ago,’’ and that the shrine 
remained in good condition until demolished 
by the myrmidons of Henry VIII., the lustful 
woman-killer. 

The handsome interior of this famous ca- 
thedral was viewed with pleasure, whence we 
repaired to the burial grounds outside, and 
were soon standing by the venerated and 
consecrated spot known as 
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It is about forty yards north of the tower. 
We stood a few minutes in profound silence, 
if not awe, measuring with our eyes the di- 
mensions, and scanning the condition of the 
ground. We observed carefully the actions 
of those who visited the place, coming and 
going, with graceful genuflexions, as if per- 
forming a pilgrimage to the shrine. It was 
in common ground, surrounded by others, 
but had no fencing to protect it from the 
tread of unhallowed or heretic feet. Every 
grave around us showed a necessary mound, 
at least, to mark where ‘‘somebody’s dar- 
ling’s’’ remains had been deposited ; but this 
of the venerable man’s was a mound inverted 
—‘‘a mound the other way,’’ showing an in- 
dentation all over it, and about the centre, 
where the heart of the Saint was supposed to 
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be beneath, there was a large hole, out of 
which I saw several persons take a handful of 
soil each and walk off with it. On enquiry I 
learned that some of the superstitious peasan- 
try of the Roman Catholic religion. ‘‘hok- 
ed’’ that hole, which was as deep as a large 
wash-hand basin, by taking quantities of the 
sacred mould from the holy ground, crossing 
and blessing themselves, and ejaculating a 
pious prayer. I could believe this account, 
for while there I saw quite a number step on 
the grave with their hands raised to their 
foreheads, touching them with their thumbs, 
dropping them to their stomachs, and then 
gracefully and rapidly strike their left and 
right breasts, stoop to the grave, grasp a 
handful of mould, rise, cross themselves 
again, turn and walk away reverently. I 
noticed some, also, who came and took a 
handful each and walked off, as reverently, 
but without the crossings and genuflexions. 
These I learned were superstitious Protest- 
ants. The mould thus obtained was held as 
a charm against witches and evil eyes, and as 
a cure for diseases, and was carefully treas- 
ured and preserved by the pilgrims for those 
purposes. It transpired that the indentations 
of the grave were filled up periodically to a 
reasonably sized mound, and no matter where 
the mould was taken from, in profane or con- 
secrated ground, to make the renewals, it was 
sanctified and consecrated by piling on the 
sacred place, receiving all. the healing and 
protective properties of that taken away. 

It was questioned on the spot, and sneered 
at by some present, that mould in one place 
is holier than in another, or that change 
of place could sanctify or curse; or that even 
if believed to be more sacred, it could effect 
cures of any sort or nature. It was argued 
that Moses was told ‘‘to take off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is Aody ground.’’ But that place on 
which he stood was not the site of a temple, 
tabernacle or cemetery, and never was. | It 
may have been called holy from the associa- 
tions or circumstances then existing; but 
rather all ground is holy on which man 
stands, if his purposes and actions are holy. 
The superstition of the people who carried 
away the sacred dust was severely commented 
on; but I have read ‘‘the Scriptures from my 
childhood,’’ and had heard strong contro- 
versies on such subjects by my Protestant and 
Papist neighbors. The Bible being appealed 
to, some showing for the superstition was 
made. Some people believe anything if it 
has a parallel or illustration—nay even a 
possible appearance of one—in the Bible. 
Men and women make a fetish of the good 
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old book, and almost if not altogether wor- 
ship it. It is used as a charm; certain passa- 
ges are culled and carried as an amulet; and 
the book itself, I have seen, under my own 
mother’s pillow, a short time before and for 
some time after she had presented me with a 
new-born brother or sister. It was, as [I 
learned afterwards, a protection to her during 
that eventful period. I know she was safely 
restored to kitchen and parlor where we loved 
to see her, but whether it was the paper and 
leather binding, or the wordy and precious 
contents that blessed her to health and activ- 
ity I leave my readers to determine. 

Yes, the Bible sanctions in a certain way 
the superstition of faith in relics, a belief in 
the efficacy of the bones and clothes of dead 
and living prophets and apostles. Wonders 
are recorded as having been wrought by a 
dead man coming in contact with the bones 
of Elisha—zde II Kings, 13. 21. He 
was thrown in the Prophet’s grave, and when 
he touched the bones of the good man, he 
jumped into life. Ihave often wondered in 
my ignorance why the Prophet’s bones and 
body, so full of life-restoring powers, should 
itself remain dead—but that might be deemed 
profanity in me, perhaps. Was not the wo- 
man healed by touching the hem of the gar- 
ment of Jesus? And were not handkerchiefs 
or aprons and such things taken from Paul’s 
body which healed and blessed the sick and 
afflicted, as reported in Acts 19, 12? Any- 
thing that is shown to be in the Bible, irre- 
spective of then and now, or tradition, his- 
tory, customs, conditions, or real facts or 
beliefs by uncritical minds, is guarantee 
enough to impressive and confiding souls now. 

Iam here reminded of an old lady whose 
son had been at sea, and after several 
months’ absence, returned to the home of 
his pious mother. Of course he recounted 
the dangers he had passed, and wonders he 
had seen. Among some of the strange 
things he had witnessed he told her he had 
seen fish rise out of the sea, and spreading 
their wings fly a good distance. That was 
too much for the good old soul who had 
studied her Bible more than she had. Natural 
History. She stoutly questioned the truth 
of a fish being able to fly—Jack must be spin- 
ning a sailor’s yarn, and she ended by saying, 
‘‘T can’t believe that, for it’s not in the Bi-. 
ble.”? Jack knew something of that book 
too, and its wonderful stories, as a matter of 
course—‘‘Train up a child,”’ etc., was rigor- 
ously applied to him, formerly—so he said, 
‘‘Well, now, mother, I must tell you that we . 
once anchored in the Red Sea in Egypt, and 
when we weighed anchor, to our great sur- _ 
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prise, we hauled up, on one of the flukes, one 
of the wheels of Pharaoh’s chariot.’’ ‘Well, 
now, Jack,’’ she replied, ‘‘I believe that, for 
that’s in the Bible.’’ 

While standing at the graveside I noticed 
the people who came and went, and the feel- 
_Ings that seemed to actuate them. 


“From grave to gay, from lively to severe." 


I was much impressed, and I recollect 
well to this day I was also amused, and in 
one instance rather alarmed. One of themen 
who stooped to take the dust, on hearing the 
word ‘‘superstition’’ spoken by one of our 
little party, turned round abruptly and ob- 
jected to that word being applied to him. 
Controversy of a belligerent character ensued, 
and I was afraid that I would not see at the 
grave of St. Patrick a characteristic ‘Irish 
row.”’ Words ran high, and I looked for 
blows next, as little respect was shown for 
the holy surroundings. The Christian spirit 
of one present, however, prevailed, and the 
party feelings were subdued. 

Seeing that the bodies of the three eminent 
Saints were said by the sexton to be safely 
immured within and under the Cathedral, it 
was my question how St. Patrick was buried 
out in the cold in the common church yard, 
too, and how they knew it was his long home? 
Perhaps it was an exoteric movement for the 
benefit of the populace to keep them from 
desecrating the more sacred temple, whereas 
those in the esoteric circle knew the inside 
principles and secrets. But no, the real 
body was buried among the common people 
whom he so loved and elevated to a high plane 
of existence, and true to.the tradition; for 
did he not work wonders while he ministered 
amongst them, and if miracles were per- 
formed in ancient times by bones and rods 
and brazen serpents and aprons and fringes, 
may they not be wrought by other good 
Saints? 

The good Saint was beloved by all the 
people of the nation. His work in convert- 
ing them from Paganism or Druidism was so 
wonderful and complete, his works of charity 
so extensive, his movement for the education 
of the masses so generous and successful, that 
he stood in their estimation next to the 
Christ himself. No more were human sacri- 
fices permitted. The state of slavery in which 
the people had been kept through Pa- 
gamism was greatly ameliorated; indeed he 
was zealous for the suppression of slavery, 
and was one of the first and greatest aboli- 
tionists on record in the world’s history. 
He preached with such extraordinary effect 
that although not absolutely the first to intro- 
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duce Christianity into Ireland, yet he always 
received the credit of its general conversion. 
He baptized the kings and princes and_no- 
bles. His self-sacrifice and generosity won 
all hearts. His independence of character 
and love of liberty were remarkable for those 
days. ‘The Irish clergy differed from those 
of Rome. They had no archbishops, ae- 
knowledged no pope, were subject to taxa- 
tion as laymen and to all laws of the country, 
and held some liberal doctrines that were de- 
nounced severely by Jerome as heresy. 

Ireland soon became celebrated for the 
schools and colleges it produced. Many of 
the English resorted thither for instruction. 
Cambden says, ‘‘No men came up to the 
Irish monks in Ireland and in Britain for 
sanctity and learning, and they sent forth 
swarms of holy men over Europe to whom 
the monasteries of Luxueli in Burgundy, Pavia 
in Italy, Kurtzburg in Franconia, St. Gall in ° 
Switzerland owe their origin. The Saxon 
flocked to Ireland as to a mart of literature.’’ 
From Ireland came the most celebrated men 
of those times, bright and shining lights in 
those dark ages. Celebrated schools rose in 
the provinces or kingdoms of Ireland, -and 
he erected and organized the original cathe- 
drals of Armagh and Downpatrick. No 
wonder that they loved his name and honored 
his person. 

When St. Patrick died, about A. D. 495, 
lamented and almost worshiped, the men of 
the three counties adjoining, Down, Armagh 
and Lowth, vied for the honor of burying 
him; anda great contest, without anger or 
force, arose as to which county should have 
the right and privilege of holding his prec- 
ious remains. His body was placed in a 
coffin, by agreement, and representatives and 
others from the three counties met to decide 
the matter in a place afterwards known as 
“Sleeping Hollow,’’ a small valley on the 
boundaries of the three counties. Each 
county had its musicians along who could 
discourse eloquent strains appropriate for that 
occasion, and any other that might arise. 

“From early dawn to dewy eve’’ they pre- 
sented claims and arguments, each county 
giving strong reasons why it should have the 
holy body in its soil. After the day’s dis- 
cussion they were fatigued, and the several 
representatives resting on their own grounds, 
fell into delicious sleep, dreaming, no 
doubt, of their ultimate triumph, and trust- 
ing that some providential interference would 
give them what they desired. _ By the earliest 
rays of dawn, while they could not well dis- 
cern the other parties in the darkness, the 
men of County Down were awakened provi- 
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dentially by a gentle bird, who, by pecking 
the crumbs that lay on the drumhead where 
the drummer had taken his evening’s meal 
before retiring to rest, made a noise only 
sufficient to reach the muscian’s ear. He 
awoke and cautiously awakened his compan- 
ions, seeing the opportunity to seize the prize 
unmolested and unquestioned. The coffin 
and body were there, which they took, and 
quietly left Sleeping Hollow, stepping off light- 
ly, keeping their brogues in their hands until 
out of hearing of their sleeping countrymen. 

They had gone but a little distance when 
the County Armagh men awoke by some 
mysterious influence. A coffin was there 
also for them to their great satisfaction, and 
confident the body was in it they quietly de- 
parted with the coveted prize, grateful that 
the holy relics were surely in their possession 
without any unkindly strife about it. 

Ere the dawn had more than made dark- 
ness visible the County Lowth men awoke, 
and seeing in the dim twilight a veritable 
coffin also for them, took it up gently and 
in as cautious a manner as the others, bore it 
along, never doubting that they had the holy 
man, and proud that the opportunity given 
them prevented Down and Armagh from 
claiming the privilege of depositing him in 
their soil. In happy triumph they carried it 
to their anxiously waiting fellow-countymen. 

Thus each county had its coffin and its 
sacred treasure ; each was satisfied with the 
trophy; and amid the greatest honors, the 
most solemn ceremonies were performed by 
each in committing the remains of the de- 
parted bishop to their consecrated resting 
place. The interment was the most noted 
that ever occurred in each county in those 
days. Hymns, odes and peans were written 
and sung commemorative of the event, re- 
counting his many virtues and attainments, 
the mighty deeds he performed, not forget- 
ting his banishing all the snakes, toads and 
venomous reptiles from the glorious ‘owl’ 
sod.’’ The County triumph was sung also in 
each for securing the blessed body. The 
graves were visited by sincere mourners. 
Each of the three was held in great reverence 
by each county; and for some time thousands 
of devotees traveled many miles to visit the 
shrines, carrying away the mould as they 
muttered many a devout ejaculation. 

I regret exceedingly that I cannot treat my 
readers to a genuine copy of one of those 
sweet effusions, with confidence, and I do not 
think it proper, as an historian, to make one 
myself for the occasion, at so remote a period 
from the event, although in olden times it 
was considered the correct and proper thing 
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to do so, and so palm it off for the original. 
One gentleman present, in telling the story, 
suggested that very likely one of them began 
with, 
St. Patrick was a gintleman, 
He come of dacent people, 


He built a church in County Down, 
And on it put a steeple. 


‘For didn’t he do so, and wasn’t he the 
gentlest of gentlemen?’’ But I could not 
take in that yarn. I thought it was an 
attempt on my credulity, as one so 
young could be imposed upon, not be- 
ing able to criticise or refute the allusion. 

But the triumph was not of long duration. 
Although no stage coaches plied between 
towns, no railroads girded the land, no tele- 
graphs nor telephones spread news ‘‘from 
pole to pole’’’ in those days, yet 


Rumor with her ten thousand tongues 


was busy then as now, so that the story went 
far and fast, of the three coffins and three 
burials, but they could not be persuaded that 
there were three Patricks. They were willing 
to believe any miracle said to be performed 
by the good man living, and even by virtue 
of his sanctified dust in the grave, but there 
being no proof adduced by way of precedent, 
surely there could not possibly be three bodies 
of the one man. They had been convinced 
of the mystery of the Trinity, three persons 
in one God, three in one and one in three, 
by the Saint’s logic, through his picking up 
a shamrock and explaining that there are 
three leaves on the one stem, and these three 
are one. But for three distinct Patricks, and 
only one Patrick, or only one Patrick and yet 
three Patricks to be interred in three coffins, 
buried in three counties, it was more than 
their enlightened minds could comprehend. 
It was hard enough to receive the ‘‘Trinity’’ 
without some little doubt, but this they doubt- 
ed 77 foto. 

The story of the three parties of the repre- 
sentatives of the counties having been aroused 
from sleep, each separately, and taking a cof- 
fin each, became generally known, and though 
the three coffins were no mystery, because 
each county prepared one for the holy dead, 
they knew it was uncertain who had the relics 
and where conveyed. And, as the supersti- 
tion about exhuming and hunting for the 
identification of the bodies of great men was 


‘popular and dangerous. then, as it is now in 
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relation to ‘‘Shakespeare’s,’’ with the curse 
supplied, put into doggerel lines, 


“Good friend, for Jesus sake forbeare 
To dig ye dvst enclosed heare: 

Blest be ye man yt spares these stones, 
And eyrst be he yt moves my bones—’’ 
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no one ever ventured or suggested to dig in 
any grave, in Down, Lowth or Armagh to sce 
for himself. The consequence was that the 
graves of the Saint became neglected, the 
mounds were leveled in time, and grass and 
weeds kept them from recognition as holy 
ground. 

In the many years following, the spots of 
the graves were forgotten, and like that of 
Moses, no man knew where the sepulchre was. 
The places were walked over like common 
ground, and all signs of the sacred spot oblit- 
erated. The whole story became a myth and 
tradition to the succeeding generations. 

The great work, however, which St. Patrick 
inaugurated and accomplished, in turning 
pagan Ireland to Christianity, in building 
churches, founding monasteries, and organ- 
izing orders of men and women for works of 
charity and goodness, infused zeal and enthu- 
siasm into many other good souls; and that 
work so well begun was not ended by his 
demise and burial. Others took it up with 
renewed vigor, so that in the sixth century 
were founded the three great schools of Ban- 
gor in Down, Clonardl in Meath, and Clon- 
macnoise on the river Shannon. In 603 St. 
Carthogh founded the great school of Lismore 
on the Blackwater, and at Armagh was a 
celebrated college. 

One of the distinguished men of that cen- 
tury was Columba, born at Gartan, Donegal, 
Ireland, in A. D. 521, died in Iona, an island 
or scotland, in A. D. 597. He was of the 
royal race of Niall, or O'Donnell, by his 
father, and by his mother, who. was a princess 
of the house of the king of Leinster. He 
was carefully educated by the priesthood and 
ordained when young to holy orders. He 
devoted himself assiduously to the work of 
the ministry, taking the good St. Patrick as 
his ideal and model, and by his wealth and 
influential connections he was enabled to 
found in Ireland, before he was 25 years of 
age, 37 monasteries and many churches. By 
a misunderstanding, in nobly avenging an 
insult given to a princely friend by the king, 
he was banished to Scotland for life. While 
there he continued his work, converting the 
pagan Picts and the ‘Druids, until all Scot- 
land became Christain. Ancient traditions 
inform us that he founded there 300 monas- 
teries and churches; and modern research 
unfolds the fact that 90 churches were origi- 
nated by him. In the midst of his labors he 
translated the Old and New Testaments, and 
encouraged agriculture among the peasantry. 
His home was on the island of Jona, at the 
south west of Scotland. His cell was made 
of willow rods and hay, with the bare floor 
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for a bed and a stone for a pillow. Hardy 
fellows were those old saints. He received 
the name of Columb-kill (or ceille), that is, 
Dove of the Cave. The Island was called 
I, or Hy, in those days, and in honor of this 
saint it was changed to I-Columb-Kill. He 
died suddenly on a beautiful night in June, 
A. D. 597, having previously predicted the 
day and hour when his death should oceur, 
which was at midnight, while attending to his 
devotions. He also made his wishes known 
as to the disposition of his body, his greatest 
desire being that he should be buried by the 
side of the great St. Patrick, leaving direc- 
tions to that end, feeling confident that it 
should be as his heart’s wishes dictated. 

Another celebrity of that age so prolific of 
pious souls, was Bridget, afterwards canonized 
a saint. She was born in County Armagh 
near the time of St. Patrick’s death. She 
received the habit of a nun from the hands of. 
St. Mel, a nephew and disciple of Patrick. 
She built for herself a cell under a large oak, 
which was called Kildare,—the cave of the 
cak—and spent her life in deeds of charity 
and originating schools. She was followed 
by virgins from the surrounding counties, and 
was soon distinguished at the head of a flour- 
ishing order, which spread abroad throughout 
Ireland, Scotland, France and Germany, 
though it is now extinct. It is said that her 
body was discovered in Downpatrick fin A. 
D. 1185, and remained there until the shrine 
was destroyed by the myrmidons of Henry 
VIII., the religious Bluebeard. 

The farmers and husbandmen of County 
Down had the reputation then, as they have 
now, of being thrifty, industrious, sensible 
and intelligent, as any of the same vocations 
in any part of the world. They noticed 
effects and looked for causes, and a good deal 
of common sense entered into their business 
operations. Their posterity inherit the 
dispositions and qualities of their progenitors. 

In the next century after the foregoing 
events, a certain farmer who possessed a num- 
ber of cows, kept a smart boy to take the 
herd daily to pasture on the side hills encir- 
cling the waters of the sea coming up from 
Strangford Lough on the north side of the 
city. The waters receding every twelve hours 
with the tide, some saltish marshy places were 
rather grateful to the cattle. The farmer for 
some time had noticed that one of the cows 
gave much more milk than any of the others; 
indeed, about five times as much asa good 
cow in those times should give, and of richer 
quality. He wondered at the fact, stating it 
to several of his household and neighbors. 
Why she, an ordinary animal, with nothing 
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SAINT PATRICK’S BAY. 


in her pedigree to warrant ft, should so unex- 
pectedly now give so redundantly he could 
not imagine. It seemed miraculous, and he 
must inquire. He called for the cowboy, 
stated the fact, and wanted to know how it 
could be accounted for. The boy was as 
surprised as his master; for he had been fear- 
ing that he would be corrected for apparent 
neglect of that selfsame animal. He stated 
that that particular cow, for some time past, 
would stray from the herd and not eat with 
them. She went every day down to the high 
water mark and persisted in licking an old 
wooden log, covered over with green stuff 
that had come in and floated with the tide to 
a certain spot high and dry. He had driven 
her away many times, but she would return 
leisurely and repeat the licking, seeming to 
enjoy the strange diet. 


The farmer and neighbors hastened to the 
herd ground to examine this wonderful log, 
and. try to discover the cause of the enormous 
prolific lacteal properties of the cow. On 
arriving at the spot, sure enough, there lay a 
water-logged piece of timber covered over 
with green slime. It was about seven feet six 
inches long, and three feet in diameter. It 
was examined closely, the slime removed, and 
every peculiarity noted. One of the party 
struck it with his heavy brogue. It sounded 
as if hollow. Another seized a stone and 
tapped it heavily, and the sounds gave assur- 


ance that it was a hollowed log, covered at 
the ends securely by pieces of heavy 
plank. They discovered the joints of a lid 
from end to end, and proceeded at once in a 
careful manner to open it. They succeeded 
in the effort, took off the cover, when lo! 
there lay the corpse of an aged man, evidently 
a distinguished personage, dressed in ecclesi- 
astical robes as those of a Bishop. 


As they gazed on him with wonder and 
reverence, there seemed to be a heavenly 
smile play on his face by the faint rays of the 
sun, which settled there, dispelling all fear 
from the men. Serene and holy was his 
countenance, and venerable his whole ap- 
pearance, and rich the vesture in which he 
was arrayed, a mitre lying at his head par- 
tially covering a noble brow. On his breast 
lay a parchment neatly folded, and carefully 
fastened to his robe with a precious pin, made 
of a miniature cross and crosier, elaborately 
wrought and tastefully made, with the initials 
I. H. S. engraved on one side, and C. C. on 
the other. 

After necessary preparations the sacred re- 
mains were conveyed to the cathedral, and 
the bishop informed of the rare treasure. 
The personality of the distinguished dead 
was still unknown, and, of course, conjec- 
tures were offered and wise suggestions made, 
endeavoring to account for the miracle, that 
the body of a high ecclesiastic should: be cast 
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on the deceitful sea at some point and _provis 
dentially floated to the vicinity of a holy 
cathedral. All, however, was only guess- 
work until the aged bishop and his subordin- 
ates arrived and examined the relies. 

The parchment was lifted by the bishop 
and opened, and the contents deciphered 
readily. They were neatly written in good 
Gaelic and Latin. The document showed 
that the body was that of 


COLUMB-KILL 


(or Ceille) who died in his cell on Iona, 
Scotland, June gth, 597. Instructions were 
contained thereon which were in accordance 
with his wish. He had earnestly desired that 
his body should be laid in a portion of a cer- 
tain large tree which he had selected, proper- 
ly prepared for the purpose, sealed to be 
water-and-air-tight, and the whole to be cast 
upon the bosom of the sea with the prayers 
of the church that God would watch over it, 
and conduct it on the mighty currents to 
some convenient resting place, that kind 
souls might find it, have it conveyed to con- 
secrated ground, and bury it by the side of 
the 


GOOD AND GREAT ST. PATRICK. 


The finders were conjured for the love of 
God to seek gut the sacred grave, and there 
inter Columb-Kill. 

That request must be granted; all present 
vowed to effect it. Oh, how grateful they felt 
that theirs was the pleasant lot to be elected 
by the Wise Providence to bring to a con- 
summation the desires of the good man. But 
a most serious state of things presented it- 
self to them. A hundred years had elapsed 
since St. Patrick had been buried. The spot 
of ground was unknown. It had been neg- 
lected for generations agone, and the present 
one was not really or wilfully guilty. Here 
was a dilemma! Who could point out the 
place? ‘Tradition even had neglected to 
transmit the doubtful spot. The story of the 
three coffins and interments by the three 
counties had -wrought the mischief, and 
brought the whole church and their county 
especially under condemnation, for they felt 
confident that Patrick was buried in their 
ground. 

What was to be done? The pious request 
of the holy Columba, revealed in a miracu- 
lous way, must be gratified. Surely, they 
thdught, the same special providence which 
brought the corpse to their shore would find 
away to realize the wish. And would not 
the accomplishment make their already holy 
place doubly sacred ? 

It was ordered that masses should be said, 
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-aS‘a sacred relic. 
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and special prayers offered. All were devout- 
ly performed. An hour was appointed each 
day. when, with procession and_ invoca- 
tions, a’search should be made in the grave-. 
yard. The third and last day appointed for 
the purpose was the 17th of March, the anni- 
versary of the death of St. Patrick, and great 
hopes were entertained that in some way the 
end sought would be obtained. With confi- 
dence in their prayers, they marched for the 
last time in solemn procession and_ halted; 
when lo! near the spot where the bishop 
stood, a sound proceeded from the earth, to- 
ward which all eyes turned. A movement of 
the sod then was plainly seen, and from the 
spot suddenly appeared a human hand, the 
thumb and two index fingers straight and up- 
right, the third and little fingers bent to- 
wards the palm of the hand—it was SZ. Pat- 
rick’s right hand. Thus the true grave was at 
last discovered. j 

The hand remained above the ground as if 
transfixed; but a pious thought impelling one 
of the nobility, of the name of Savage, he, 
uttering a short, pious ejaculation, drew his 
sword in the name of God, and with one 
stroke cut the hand off by the wrist. 

The holy remains of Columb-kill, with the 
usual solemn obsequies and requiems, were 
duly buried side by side by 
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The veritable hand of the great St. Patrick, 
though many thought it a desecration to 
sever it from the body, was at once venerated 
It healed all manner of 
diseases to which it was applied; protected 
the possessors from the influence and power 
of witches, warlocks, banshees, evil eyes and 
spiteful fairies, and from the very devil him- 
self. But it was inconvenient to have it 
openly exposed when used for such necessary 
blessings and so frequently, so the owner had 
it enclosed, air-tight, in a neat, silver glove, 
the very shape of the hand as taken from the 
grave, and on it were engraved the words in 
Gaelic, which being translated are ‘‘a cure 
for all diseases.’’ 

That relic was handed down from father to 
son, and from heir to heir, all through the 
centuries, and held with the most reverential 
regard by the lucky possessors, and 

“Woe to him whose daring hand profanes 
The honored heirloom of his ancestors.”’ 

The father of this writer who was a handy 
and neat workman in sheet metals, informed 
him that a silver glove of the shape described, 
declared to enclose the veritable hand of St. 
Patrick, was once brought to him to be re- 
paired, where the joint, through a fall on the 
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ground, was slightly open, and that he made 
a neat job of it. My inquiry elicited the 
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facts that the words were still legible on it, 
and that some old bones rattled inside. 


THE STORY OF HAMLET. 


WE read Hamiet in our Salt Lake Shake- 
speare club last winter. ‘The president of the 
club gave me for a theme Hamlet, Horatio 
and Laertes as contrasted with one another. 
At first I could have given my idea of these 
young men in few words and with little 
trouble. But with study and reading the 
task became more formidable. I performed 
it, however, hastily and of course crudely, 
and read it before the club, which desired to 
have it printed. I could not assent to this 
until I had more time to give it, and looking 
it over I determined to write the story, as 
much as possible in Shakespeare’s words, and 
see if it would appear that Hamlet was such 
an extraordinary man as the commentators 
make him, that is, so mysterious, inexplicable, 
inconsistent. All these he might be, it is 
true, without being so very different from 
other men. But did Shakespeare make him 
such, or is it the critics? 

Some of the latter hold that Shakespeare 
was conscious of his great powers ; and that 
since his productions answer every require- 
ment of art—M. Taine says they answer none 
of them—all there is in them, and all that 
ingenuity can read into them, he intended 
should be there ; that his creations were not 
the result of instinct so much as of delibera- 
tion and judgment. James Russell Lowell is 
of this opinion, yet it is he who says that the 
finest things in art get there as unconsciously 
to the artist, probably, as the blue sky rhymes 
with the blue sea; and Emerson says the 
best things in Shakespeare got there by a 
process of nature of which the poet was as 
innocent as we are. Nature merely used him 
as an amanuensis. 

I incline to the theory of those who, like 
Richard Grant White, hold Shakespeare—a 
share owner and an actor of minor parts in 
the theatre where his dramas were first pre- 
sented—to have been a playwright, con- 
cerned chiefly to draw good houses and make 
money. ‘To this end he laid hold of old 
plays, chronicles, romances, bloody stories, 
and wrought them to his purpose with a 
magic of which no one ever acquired the 
secret, because he had been born a magician 
of that kind, and could work only in that 


way. He wrote a great deal of commonplace 
and trash, but it was merely the thread upon 
which he strung his gems, and as often as he 
chose he infused a sweetness, a philosophy, a 
wit, a wisdom, and above all, an energy into 
his lines that distinguish them from all 
others. 

The world had come to a new birth in his 
time. Nature and human life were to men 
what they always are to children—full of 
wonder and mystery, and by consequence of 
poetry. From his quick intelligence and his 
sympathetic imagination neither the heart of 
man nor of nature could withhold its inmost 
secrets. He received impressions from. this. 
bustling and somewhat fantastic world as the 
negative receives impressions in photog- 
raphy. ‘These impressions were transferred 
to his printed page as the photographic pic- 
ture is from the negative to clear paper. They 
seem more vivid than common experience 
from the trick of the writer (of any writer) 
which compresses a life into a phrase, an 
epoch into a few printed pages, or into a 
drama of two or three hours. 

There is a wonderful illusion lent to things 
by their representation in words; they are 
transformed by representation in writing or 
printing. The world of books is not the real 
world. No occurrence hardly seems real any 
more until we have read it in the morning 
paper, and then it is less real than ever. This. 
to me is the secret of Hamlet’s flying to his 
tablets to write down the ghost’s parting 
words, and that his uncle is a villain, after 
his interview with the ghost which so shook 
him up. Shakespeare must have felt it. 
Every writer must feel it, and every reader. 
It is that which causes him to write. His. 
thought, his fancy, his emotion, is not fairly 
his until he has written it down. Some one 
I have heard of said he never thought save 
when he was speaking. Some writers, per- 
haps most, never think save when they are | 
writing. To me the difference between the 
world in books and the world out of them, 
between the man and the writer, the fascina- . 
tion of the shadow as against the substance, 
of the signs of things as against the things 
themselves, is a never-ceasing marvel. 
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Shakespeare had the advantage of a new 
language. English, as Mr. Lowell points 
out, was then in its plastic stage. He added 
hundreds of words to its vocabulary. He 
fused word and sentiment together. He put 
words to a more cunning and felicitous use 
than any of his successors have been able to 
do. He spoke with perfect freedom, too. 
He belonged to no party,.no sect. Eliza- 
beth’s world had escaped from both the Pope 
and from Henry the Eighth, and had not yet 
fallen captive to the Puritans. England en- 
joyed a momeut of boyish freedom, and na- 
ture was prepared with an instrument vibrat- 
ing to her slightest breath to fix in the printed 
page that moment ere it fleeted for the en- 
joyment and improvement of after times. 

In the poet’s own words, he was the ab- 
stract and brief chronicle of the time. He 
found his business already in vogue, and he 
had for example a whole school of great 
dramatists. No doubt he improved by prac- 
tice ; his work shows that, as does any man’s 
who really lives, and perhaps a far-off reflec- 
tion of his own life may be seen in his works. 
As Dowden suggests, the dramnatist may have 
had in himself, potentially, all his great char- 
acters, and may have triumphed after the 
common human fashion over the weaknesses 
that involve so many of them in ruin and 
desolation. Many varieties of imbecility— 
in love, in business, in affairs—he pillories in 
the delineation of their disastrous and often 
fatal consequences. But I do not believe 
that he ever consciously wrote to point a 
moral, to deprecate vice or to inculcate vir- 
tue. He creates for us a mimic world, the 
shadow of the real world, and therein teaches, 
wholesome lessons through the events he un- 
folds. I do not believe he did this with a mo- 
ral, aphilanthropic, an artistic purpose, but to 
make money; and that he did it as he did be- 
cause, constituted as he was, he could do it 
in no other way. 

Now as to Hamlet, “the poet,’’ says Rolfe, 
‘thas followed the ‘Hystorie’ in the murder 
of Hamlet’s father by his brother, the mar- 
riage of Hamlet’s mother with the murderer, 
Hamlet’s feigned madness, his killing of Po- 
lonius, his interview with his mother, his 
voyage to England, his return, and his re- 
venge—but not in the denouement.’ What 
Shakespeare did with the story was to pass it 
through the crucible of his imagination and 
adapt it to production on the stage. The 
apparition of the Ghost is an effective expedi- 
ent to draw a house. The story of Ophelia 
is not much less so. Hamlet could not be 
such a man as Laertes, or even as Horatio, 
or the performance would have ended un- 
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timely for the playwright’s purpose. Nor 
could the ‘Hystorie of Hamblet’ be followed 
in the catastrophe, for that would not have 
strewn the stage with dead, as in tragedy is 
the custom. In these changes and inven- 
tions may be seen the fine hand of the ex- 
perienced playwright adapting the means 
to the end desired. 


I deen: 


The play opens with the appearance of 
Hamlet’s father’s spirit to the young men on 
guard at the castle of Elsinore. To my mind 
there is nothing in Shakespeare or any other 
play writer so superbly managed as this. 
No character in history or poetry is more 
real to the imagination of men than the Ghost 
of Hamlet’s father. One can see this in the 
following colloquy as vividly as though he 
had been present : % 


“Last night of all, 
When yond same star that’s westward from the pole 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 
The bell then beating one,’’— 


“Peace, break thee off; look, where it comes again!” 
“Tn the same figure, like the king that's dead.” 
“Thou art a scholar; speak to it, Horatio.” 
“Looks it not like the king? mark it, Horatio.” 
“Most like; 
“Tt would be spoke to,” 


it harrows me with fear and wonder,”’ 


“Question it, Horatio.” 


“What art thou that usurp’st this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form 

In which the majesty of buried Denmark 

Did sometime march? by heaven 1 charge thee, speak !”’ 


“Tt is offended.” 

“See, it stalks away!’ 

“Stay! speak, speak! I charge thee, speak!”’ 
“Tis gone, and will not answer.” 


‘How now, Horatio, you tremble and look pale; 
Is not this something more than fantasy ? 
What think you on't?”’ 


“Before my God, I might not this believe 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes.” 


Horatio is of opinion that this ghost- 
walking ‘‘bodes some strange eruption to our 
state.’’ And then they confer upon the 
probable cause of the preparations for war in 
the land. The late King Hamlet, challenged 
to combat, had slain and won the lands and 
possessions of Fortinbras of Norway. Young 
Fortinbras was now making head to win them 
back again— 


“But soft, behold! lo, where it comes again!” 


While Horato adjures it to speak the cock 
crows. 
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“Stop it, Marcellus.” 
“Shall I strike at it with my partisan ?”’ 
“Do, if it will not stand,” 
eS ELE ie 
Ke ispRerels 
“"Tis gone! 


We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence.” 


“Tt was about to speak when the cock crew.” 


“And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons.” 


“Tt faded on the crowing of the cock.” 


“But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 


They break up their watch with the deter- 
mination to impart what they have seen to 
young Hamlet. 

In the second scene we are admitted to an 
audience at court. King Claudius recounts 
the death of the late king, his brother, his 
own advancement by the general voice to the 
throne, his marriage with his dead brother’s 
widow, and both king and queen, the latter 
young Hamlet’s mother, rally Hamlet on his 
mourning colors: 


“Do not forever with thy veiled lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust: 
Thou know’st ‘tis common; all that lives must die,’ 
Passing through nature to eternity.” 
“Ay, madam, it is common.” 
“Th it be; 
Why seems it so particular with thee?” 


“Seems, madam! nay, it is; I know not ‘seems.’ 
*Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspiration of forc’d breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected havior of the visage, 
Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief, 
That can denote me truly; these indeed seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play; 
But I have that within which passeth show ; 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe.” 


Young Hamlet is supposed to have been 
twenty-five, perhaps thirty, at this time. 
Born a prince, he was richly endowed in 
mind and person, accomplished at all points: 


“The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s eye, tongue, sword; 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers, ”’ 


home from his school at Wittenberg to attend 
his father’s funeral. He says nothing 
more characteristic of himself than this 
poetical and extravagant outburst of grief. 
One gets the impression, perhaps too strongly, 
that he ‘‘doth protest too much;’’ that his 
grief is too vehement to be deep and lasting; 
that there is something fantastical, affected, 
and theatrical about the man and his passion. 
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King and Queen persisting in their expos- 
tulation, Hamlet yields to his mother’s appeal 
not to return to Wittenberg, and remains at 
court. The audience ended and broken up, 
he gives vent to his real feelings. He is dis- 
gusted with the world, wishes his flesh dis- 
solved into nothing, or that he were at liberty 
to end his own life. He gives the secret of 
his mood in a series of convulsive exclama- 
tions. It is the declension of his mother 
from him, the paragon of men, who was her 
husband, to the caricature of a man who zs 
her husband, all within a little month— 

“Let me not think on’t—Frailty, thy name is woman!” 

“It is not, nor it cannot, come to good,— 

But break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue.” 

An extraordinary case of disillusion, so far, 
no more, but calculated to leave him without 
heart or hope, until he shall outgrow it. 

Enter to him in this mood his young 
friends, all fellow students, and among them 
his chosen friend Horatio. 

“Dost thou hear? 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice 
And could of men distinguish, her election 

Hath sealed thee for herself; for thou hast been 

As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hath ta’en with equal thanks: and blest are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 


That they are not a pipe for Fortune's finger 
To sound what stop she please.” 


Hamlet’s thoughts are of his father— 
“My father !—methinks I see my father.” 
“‘O where, my Lord?” 
“In my mind's eye, Horatio.” 
“I saw him once; he was a goodly king.” 


“He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again,”’ 


How different from his outburst to the 
Queen. He is never so truly himself, not 
even when alone, as when he is with Horatio, 
aman steady as the earth in her orbit, per- 
fectly balanced. 


“My lord, I think I saw him yesternight.”’ 
“Saw! Who?” 
““My lord, the king, your father.”’ 


“The king, my father! For God's love let me hear.” 


“Two nights together had these gentlemen, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 

In the dead vast and middle of the night, 

Been thus encountered. A figure like your father, 
Armed at point exactly, cap-a-pie, 

Appears before them, and with solemn march 

Goes slow and stately by them; thrice he walk’d: 
By their oppress'd and fear-surprised eyes, 

Within his truncheon's length; whilst they, distill’'d 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 

Stand dumb, and speak not to him. This to me 
In dreadful secrecy impart they did; 

And I with them the third night kept the watch: 
Where, as they had deliver’d, both in time, 

Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 
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The apparition comes. I knew your father; 

These hands are not more like.”’ 

After quick and full exchange of question 
and answer respecting this occurrence, Ham- 
let agrees ‘“‘upon the platform, ’twixt eleven 
and twelve,’’ to visit them, and they leave 
him. Alone, he exclaims, 

“My father's spirit in arms! All is not well; 

I doubt some foul play; would the night were come!”’ 
This is his first expressed suspicion. 

In the next scene we have the old courtier, 
Polonius, dispatching his son Laertes to Paris, 
and Laertes, while ‘‘the wind sits in the 
shoulder of his sail,’’ reminding his sister 
Ophelia, that 


“‘—in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent,” 


and especially cautioning her against the 
blandishments of Hamlet: 


“For Hamlet and the trifling of his favor 
Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood, 

A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute; 
No more.” j 


‘‘No more but so?’’ queries Ophelia, and 
these four little words reveal the helplessness 
of her character; for after her father repeats 
and enforces her brother’s caution, 


“T would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 
Have you so slander any moment's leisure, 
As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet,” 

. 


Ophelia answers, ‘‘I shall obey, my lord.’’ 
Her weakness, perhaps girlishness were a bet- 
ter word, is implied in the censure and advice 
of her father and brother, and also, in her 
readiness to give up Hamlet’s love and cling 
to the faction at court which favors the 
usurper who had ‘‘popp’d in between the elec- 
tion’’ and Hamlet’s hopes; still, it is true, 
that for a daughter to stand by her father is 
exceedingly natural. For her brother, she was 
arch and bright enough to reciprocate his 
good advice: 

“Do not, as some ungfacious pastors do, 

Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven, 

Whiles, like a puff'd and reckless libertine, 

Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 

And recks not his own counsel.” 


It is noticeable that Polonius and Laertes 
do not hold Hamlet out to Ophelia as a lib- 
ertine, but only as one whose will, his great- 
ness weighed, is not his own; 

“And therefore must his choice be circumscribed 


Unto the voice and yielding of that body 
Whereof he is the head.” 


In other words, being heir. to the throne, 
he must wed with reference to the interests of 
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the State rather than in accordance with his 
personal wishes. 

Another point to be noticed is that Hamlet 
is not so overborne with grief, or even so 
saturated with disgust of all the uses of this 
world, but that he can make love to Ophelia 
in manly fashion. 


“My lord, he hath importun’d me with love 
In honorable fashion.” 


“He hath, my lord, of late made many tenders 
Of his affection to me." 


“And hath given countenance to his speech, my lord, 
With almost all the holy vows of heaven.” 


Hamlet had given her remembrances, ‘‘and 
with them words of so sweet breath compos’d 
as made the things more rich,’’ and she had 
‘“‘suck’d the honey of his music vows.’’ 

Hamlet was the patron of the theatre, his 
advice to the players proving him to have 
been, in theory at least, the prince of actors 
as well as Prince of Denmark. Possibly his 
love, as his grief and his disgust, were a little 
tinged with the extravagance of the actor. 
Sometimes it seems that words are weak to 
voice a great passion; again, it seems that 
words may be made to express a convulsive 
energy that the greatest passions do not, in 
truth, attain. At all events, Hamlet was in- 
tense in his words, whether he loved or hated, 
admired or detested, believed or doubted. 
This wreaking of himself upon words implies 
sincere as well as intense feeling. But the 
man who is so easily vocal in the expression 
of his sentiments, is more apt to be satisfied 
with expression, whether in talking or writ- 
ing, than he who is comparatively voiceless. 
His passion cools in giving it vent, and there 
is not enough left to prompt well-advised ac- 
tion. This, by his own confession in his 
soliloquies, and by the common consent of 
students and critics, is the trouble with Ham- 
let. He isa stage hero, and it is nesessary 
to endow him with the gift of expression, 
whatever else he may lack. His rashness in 
action, when he does act, is not only the true 
counterpart of his gift of energetic expres- 
sion, it is a necessity in producing a stage 
tragedy. 

Polonius finally gets his son off to Paris 
with some worldly-wise advice. This old 
courtier gives little sign in the first act of 
being the tedious old fool he becomes in the 
opening of the second act, and remains to 
the end. Boucicault says, in an interview, with 
respect to this: 

‘Shakespeare was a working play-wright, 
and his dramas were intended for immediate 
production on the stage. I have often 
wished I could find time to write a descrip- 
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tion of the way in which I imagine his 7am- 
let was produced. I’ve a notion it came 
about something in this way: Business in 
the theatre was bad, and nothing seemed to 
interest the audiences. So there was a con- 
sultation among the managers and leading 
actors. One suggested one thing, and an- 
other another, but nothing met with unani- 
mous approbation. Suddenly Shakespeare, 
who had been puzzled over the bad state of 
affairs and the best way out of it, jumped up. 
‘I have it,’ he said, ‘There’s the old play 
of Hamlet, which used to be a favorite. It’s 
a bit out of date, and needs freshening up. 
I'll take it home and see what can be done 
with it.” So he hunts_up a copy, takes it 
away, and goes to work upon it with pen and 
scissors. He is a swift workman, and it is 
not long before he returns to the theatre. 
The parts are given out. Up comes the actor 
Wie i Case ag IMollommin, Sees leis,” Ine 
says to Shakespeare, ‘you have killed my 
part entirely. All the speeches for which I 
used to get a laugh or a round of applause, 
you have cut clean out, and in their place 
you have given mea lot of moralizing stuff 
that Pll never be able to do anything with. 
If you can’t get me something to get a laugh 
with, I won’t play the part, that’s all.’ 
Well, Shakespeare argues, and shows how he 
has changed the nature of the character, tries 
to prove to the actor that to make Polonius 
a comic role would destroy the design of the 
play in its new form, and all that. But the 
actor is stubborn and will not yield, and 
Shakespeare, his patience utterly exhausted, 
says; ‘Well, have it your own way and 
speak the old text, but for heaven’s sake use 
mine in the first act.” This is settled upon, 
then, and that is how Polonius, who in the 
first act is a dignified and wise old gentle- 
man, giving Laertes the sagest of advice, be- 
comes a wretched, rash, intruding fool there- 
after until Hamlet wisely kills him off. Then 
the man who is to play the first grave- 
digger, seeing the success of his fellow-actor, 
comes up and stipulates that he shall retain 
the comic business of the old play. Shakes- 
peare, thus badgered, yields again. O, I can 
see it all in my mind’s eye as plainly as if I 
had been present. And I can trace out in 
other Shakespearean plays evidences of 
changes similarly brought about. Human 
nature is alike the world over, and was the 
same in the reign of good Queen Bess as it is 
now.”’ 

Boucicault is a life-long manager," and a 
noted play-wright besides. He knows the 
ways of the theatre, of actors, and of play- 
wrights. ‘To me his suggestions throw more 
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real light on Shakespeare’s methods and lim- 
itations than those of many far more schol- 
arly men, who perhaps see more in the mas- 
ter artist than he saw in himself, and who ex- 
pound themselves more than they exploit 
Shakespeare. 

The fourth scene opens with Hamlet and 
his young friends on the platform awaiting 
the appearance of the Ghost. The air bites 
shrewdly, and as the clock strikes the hour of 
midnight a flourish of trumpets and the re- 
port of cannon are heard within the castle. 
Horatio inquires what this means, and Ham- 
let, who is to the manner born, explains that 
the king is ‘“‘making a night of it,’’ a custom 
of the Danish court to Hamlet’s mind more 
honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance, since it sullies the reputation of the 
Danes with other nations. So oft it chances, 
Hamlet continues, that in certain men, 
otherwise of infinite excellence, some natural 
defect of person or infirmity of temperament 
vitiates the whole character in the mouths of 
men; a paraphrase of the proverb, ‘‘A chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link.’’ Was 
Hamlet, in this generalization, thinking of 
himself, half unconsciously, apprehensive 
that, under certain demands upon him which 
he anticipated, his habit 


“Of thinking too precisely on the event,— 
A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward,” 


would render him incapable Of well-advised 
action ? 


“The dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance often d’out 
To its own scandal’’— 


“Look, my lord, it comes!” 


“Angels and ministers of grace, defend us!— 
Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou com'st in such a questionable shape 

That I will speak to thee: I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane: O, answer me! 

Let me not burst in ignorance; but tell 

Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearse‘d in death, 
Have burst their cerement$; why the sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn’d 

Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To cast thee up again.” 


With courteous action the Ghost beckons 
Hamlet to a more removed ground, and he is 
disposed to follow it. His companions would 
deter him, but he throws them off— 


“Unhand me, gentlemen. 
By heaven, I'll make a ghost of him that lets.me! 
I say, away !—Go on; I'll follow thee.” 


The Ghost leads Hamlet to another part ot 
the platform, and gives him a glimpse of 
Purgatory : 
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“Tam thy father's spirit, ; 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confin’d to. fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purg'd away. 
‘If thou didst ever thy dear father love—"’ 


“Oi God!" 
“Revenge his foul and most unnatural murther.”’ 
“Murther !""* 


“Murther most foul, as in the best it is; 
But this most foul, strange and unnatural." 


“Haste me to know't, that I, with wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love, 

May sweep to my revenge.” 

“The serpent that did sting thy father’s life 
Now wears his crown.” 


“O my prophetic soul! My uncle!” 


So Hamlet has all along suspected his uncle 
of having murdered his father; and his uncle 
is King, the master in Denmark, and more 
than that, the husband of his mother. The 
Ghost proceeds to denounce ‘‘that incest- 
uous, that adulturate beast’’ for seducing 
with wicked wit and gifts its most seeming- 
virtuous queen to wed with him. 


“OQ Hamlet, what a falling-off was there!” 
“But, soft, methinks I scent the morning air; 
Brief let me be,” 


and the Ghost tells Hamlet how his father, 
sleeping in the orchard one afternoon, was 
poisoned by his uncle. Charging Hamlet to 
leave his mother’s punishment with heaven 
and the thorns of her own conscience, the 
Ghost bids him farewell. 


“The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ‘gins to pale his uneffectual fire’; 

Adieu, adieu! Hamlet, remember me.” 

“Hold, hold, my heart; 

And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 

But bear me stiffly up. Remember thee! 

Ay, thou poor ghosi, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe; yes, by heaven! 

O most pernicious woman ! 

O villain, villain, sm‘ling, damne‘d villain! 

My tables,—meet it is I set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain. 
So, uncle, there you are.—Now to my word: 

It is, ‘Adieu, adieu! Remember me.’ 

I have sworn't.” 


His alarmed friends enter to him and 
eagerly desire news of what has occurred. 
He will answer them nothing, is rude and 
sarcastic, bids them go about their business ; 
for his own poor part, he ‘‘will go pray.’ 

“These are but wild and whirling words, my lord.” 


“I'm sorry they offend you, heartily ; 
Yes; faith, heartily.” 


“There's no offense, my lord.” 


“Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, Horatio, 
And much offense, too. Touching this vision here, 
It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you.”’ 


He requests them never to make known 
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what they have seen, and they promise that 
they will not. This is not enough, they 
must swear it upon the cross formed by the 
hilt of his sword. This they decline to do, 
and it requires much insistence, and the 
repeated injunction of the Ghost, which still 
lingers in the cellarage, to induce them to 
swear. Hamlet now speaks of the Ghost, or 
to it, in a familiar, and at first in an almost 
contemptuous tone, removing from the vicinity 
of the sepulchral voice as often as it speaks, as 
though he would not have them hear it, hold 
conference withit, or think it of much conse- 
quence. 


“O day and night, but this is wondrous strange!”’ 


“And therefore as a stranger give it welcome. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

After his friends have sworn, he resumes 
his customary gracious manners, and as they 
go in together, gives the key to his extraor- 
dinary behavior in this scene: 

“The time is out of joint;—O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right!’ 

An acknowledgment that he is extremely 
perplexed and distrusts himself. Hence his 
distrust of his friends, his determination to 
secure their absolute silence as to the visita- 
tion of the night, his apparent desire to keep 
them from conference with the Ghost in the 
cellarage, his instant thought of taking refuge 
in a feigned madness. He afterwards tells 
Horatio what in this scene he mockingly 
refuses to impart to him. When he has con- 
trived a play ‘“‘wherein to catch the con- 
science of the King,’’ he says to his friend, 

“One scene of it comes near the circumstance 

Which I have told thee of my father’s death,” 
He would have told Horatio now, dismissing 
Marcellus, but he was not himself: Grief 
and pity for his father, detestation of his 
uncle, and disgust with his mother, have 
melted, frozen, and burned his heart in turn. 
But upon the interruption of his friends, 
recalling him to practical considerations, fear 
dominates him; not personal fear, but, in 
view of the odds against him, the very time 
being corrupt, fear of premature exposure, of 
betrayal, of obstruction, defeat; fear of his 
own capacity to avenge his father’s murder 
and set things right; vague, shadowy, super- 
stitious fear. This is what led. him to lay 
such stress upon silence and secrecy; this, 
or nothing but a contrivance, it seems to me, 
meant to detain the Ghost in the vicinity— 
that visitant from the undiscovered country 

having many virtues for stage purposes. 

Hamlet’s predicament might well have 
seemed perplexing, even to men less thought- 
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ful. When Laertes finds that he has a 
father’s death to avenge, he flies home from 
abroad, raises a mob, storms the palace, and 
the King saves himself only by adroitly turn- 
ing Laertes’ vengeance from himself to Ham- 
let, ‘“‘Adlepiance to hell!’’ cries Laertes: 
‘¢Conscience and grace to the profoundest 
pit! Only I'll be revenged most throughly 
for my father.’’ Horatio, upon due occasion 
would have acted with equal promptness, 
but with less bluster and more efficiency. 

Of the three young men, Hamlet is infin- 
itely the more interesting because of his richer 
nature, but Horatio is most admirable, and 
Laertes ‘‘a very noble youth.’’ Horatio 
perhaps shows weakness, where, upon Ham- 
let’s death he proposes to take his own life; 
but itis, so tospeak, a most loving, noble weak- 
ness. Its motive redeems it, and he aban- 
dons the idea so soon as he is made to see 
that he can do his friend more good by living 
than by dying. Horatio has but a minor 
part to play, and seems to be intended as a 
foil to Hamlet, always cool and collected, 
acting from conscience and temperament with 
well-considered judgment. Not picturesque, 
he is safe. Not brilliant, he is solid. Not 
speculative, he is practical. He is in no way 
Hamlet’s adviser, not even altogether his 
confidant, taking almost the character of an 
attendant. We may suppose without great 
violence that if Hamlet’s affairs had been en- 
trusted to his management, the play would have 
been much shorter and less tragical than it is. 

Laertes plays a very manly part except in 
the fencing match with Hamlet, which he, 
with the King’s suggestion and assistance, 
makes a mere mask for murder. The con- 
sciousness of this unnerves him in the com- 
bat, however. Hamlet pinks him twice, and 
then, after a scratch, in a scuffle gets hold of 
his naked and poisoned rapier and _ gives 
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Laertes a taste of his own medicine. Laer- 
tes shows, ere he is touched, that he regrets 
the cowardly advantage he has taken, and 
with his dying breath confesses his error and 
begs Hamlet’s forgiveness. He has much of the 
fire of Hamlet but none of his versatility, his 
philosophy, or his elevation. Laertes is a type 
of man of which the world is full. Both Ham- 
let and Horatio are rarer natures—the one 
finer, the other better balanced. 

It is clear that if Hamlet had proceeded in 
a Horatio-like manner, after his interview 
with the witness for the prosecution, to raise a 
party and arraign the King for his crimes, he 
could not have been certain that the process of 
the court would produce the ghostly witness at 
the trial. He could not have proceeded after 
the manner of Laertes, whose father had been 
openly murdered by Hamlet. He was not 
himself even sure of his own father’s murder, 
for he had no evidence save that of the 
Ghost, and how could he be sure, after all, 
that it was an honest Ghost? that it was not 
a goblin damned? And in either proceed- 
ing, suppose either to have been practicable 
and successful, in what a plight would his 
mother have been left! If he had slain the 
King when he found him kneeling in prayer, 
instead of sparing him on what seems a 
quibble, he would still have been at the same 
loss to justify his action, lacking his incor- 
poreal witness. And besides the tragedy 
would have ended in the middle instead of 
at the end, and with but one dead man to 
adorn the tragic stage. Evidently there was 
more in Hamlet’s case than mere irresolution. 
Indeed, had he been less given to soliloquiz- 
ing, we should have known but little of his 
irresolution. His difficulties were far from 
being altogether imaginary, far from being 
altogether within himself. 

O. J. Hollister. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MERCY. 


MERcy, not justice, is the throne of princes ; 

For what is power, though boundless and almight ? 
A deity of awfulness and fear ; 

But in the whirlwind of its wrath, when flies 

The burning shaft, if mercy’s saving hand 
Arrests its flight, then do we kneel and worship, 
And mix our praise with gratitude and love. 


Francis. 


‘WILLIAM THE SILENT:” 


THERE are a few famous historical person- 
ages whose lives represent the great move- 
ments of the world and the progress of the 
human race. These not only afford us types 
of greatness in character, but they form also 
compendiums, as it were, of history. Among 
them must be ranked William I, Prince of 
Orange, the Protestant champion of the six- 
teenth century, and the founder of the Dutch 
Republic. 

This distinguished man sprang from the 
illustrious house of Nassau, a family claiming 
an antiquity as high as the most exalted sov- 
ereigns of Europe, and whose leading names 
have represented ideas regenerative and pro- 
gressive in the spheres of politics and relig- 
ion. 

Our subject, who is also often termed 
“William the Silent,’’ was the eldest son of 
William Count of Nassau. He was born in 
the castle of Dellenberg, in the province of 
Nassau, in 1533, the same year in which 
Elizabeth of England was born. In his in- 
fancy he was taken from his father by the 
famous Emperor Charles V, who delivered 
him to his own sister, Mary Queen of Hun- 
gary, to be educated in the Roman Catholic 
faith, which he outwardly professed until the 
revolt of the Netherlands against Philip of 
Spain, which was brought about by that 
monarch’s attempt to establish in the Low 
Countries his Infamous Inquisition. For nine 
years our hero was gentleman of the Emper- 
or’s bed-chamber. So much were his intellect 
and modesty admired by Charles V., and so 
sagacious yet daring were his policies of war 
and government, that the Emperor encour- 
aged the council of the young prince, and 
confessed to his intimates that the youth had 
often furnished him with notions and hints 
which otherwise he should never have thought 
of. Indeed, so great was his confidence in 
the capacity of the Prince of Orange, that in 
the absence of the Duke of Savoy, general of 
his, armies, Charles advanced him to the rank 
of generalissimo, though William was then 
but twenty-two years of age; and ata time, 
too, when the young warrior had to match 
himself against De Nevers and the Admiral 
of France, two experienced generals. He 


was also sent to France in 1559 as a hostage 
for the execution of the peace of Cambray. 
While in France he met the great Admiral ~ 
Coligni, and an agreement of sentiment led 
them into a bond of friendship. Between 
these two heroes there have been traced many 
coincidents, such as their wisdom, their habit 
of silence, and the veneration in which they 
were held by their parties, but more particu- 
larly their championship of the same relig- 
ion, the one in France, the other in the. 
Netherlands, and the fact that both were pro- 
scribed and a price set upon their heads. 

The marks of favor bestowed by the Em- 
peror upon William made for him many 
powerful enemies among the Catholic nobles 
of Spain, and these influenced Philip to sus- 
pect the young prince of infidelity; but not- 
withstanding that, Charles V.,; when he re- 
signed to his son the kingdom of Spain, 
recommended William to King Philip’s spe- 
cial favor. ‘‘His most Catholic majesty’’ 
had already taken upon himself the imperial 
championship of the Roman Church, and in 
the Netherlands was laboring in person to 
establish there the ‘‘Holy Inquisition,’’ for 
the effectual suppression of the Reformed re- 
ligion. . After an ineffectual attempt to carry 
out his darling policy in the Low Countries, 
and when ready to embark at Flushing for 
Spain, Philip publicly upbraided the Prince 
of Orange for having by his private cabals 
hindered the States from submitting humbly 
to the will of their king. This at once 
brought about an issue. Prince William now 
openly asserted the liberties of the people, 
and joined himself to the Reform nobles, 
Counts Egmont and Horn, whom Cardinal 
Granville, director of affairs under the Duch- 
ess of Parma, had resolved to destroy. The 
duchess, who was king Philip’s sister, and at 
this time Governess of the Low Countries 
found it, however, expedient to recall the 
odious cardinal, but resolutely proceeded to 
establish the inquisition. This she sought to 
do through the administrrtion of the popular 
Prince of Orange. But William, to avoid 
the oath which would bind him to extirpate 
the heretics, desired to resign his government 
of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and Bur- 
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gundy, which the Duchess of Parma refused 
to permit. 

The nobles, instigated by Prince William, 
petioned against the Inquisition, and at 
length, the crisis having come, the prince in 
1566 held a conference at Deudermonde, with 
Counts Horn and Egmont and his own 
brother Lodowick to consider upon the best 
measures for their own safety and that of their 
people. But coming to no resolution, the 
prince told Egmont that he would secure his 
own safety by retiring into Germany, where 
he would abide his time to render his country 
service. ‘‘Farewell!’’ said his friend Eg- 
mont at parting, ‘‘farewell, prince without a 
land!’’ ‘‘Farewell; count-without a head!’’ 
replied William, who foresaw the fate of the 
Protestant nobles in the Netherlands who 
had resisted the establishment of the Inqui- 
sition. Already had the inquisitors declared 
those guilty of high treason who had not 
opposed the heretics in the States, and thus 
in effect had condemned all the nobility. 
The prince therefore deemed it prudent to 
fly from his native country and await the 
course of events. The Prince of Orange es- 
caped. Meanwhile the terrible Alva was sent 
by Philip of Spain with a veteran army, com- 
posed of Italians and Spaniards, to succeed 
the Duchess of Parma in the government of 
the Netherlands. This monster established a 
council of twelve judges, of which he himself 
was president. It was called the ‘Council of 
Trouble,’? but it has been more fitly named 
the ‘‘Council of Blood;’’ for it condemned 
and executed a vast number of the 
lords and gentlemen, among whom were 
Counts Egmont and Horn, and thus fulfilled 
the prediction of Wiliam. When the news 
was carried to Rome that Alva had seized all 
the great lords of the Low Countries, the 
Pope asked whether the ‘Silent Man’’ was 
taken; and when they told him ‘No,”’ 
“Then,’’ said he, ‘‘the duke has done nothing 
at all?’’ 

Being condemned by the Council of 
Trouble for not appearing before its tribunal, 
William of Orange took up arms to redeem 
the Netherlands from the dominion of the 
Spaniard. He sent a body of Germans under 
the command of his brother Lodowick into 
Flanders, where he defeated the Duke of 
Aremberg, governor of Friesland; but the 
prince himself was soon after routed by Al- 
va’s troops, and very narrowly escaped cap- 
ture. Nothing daunted, William raised 
another army of 24,000 Germans, with which 
he joined 4,000 French under Lord Gleisn. 
Before entering the Netherlands he published 
a manifesto vindicating himself, and setting 
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forth his reasons for taking up arms. Hay- 
ing passed the Maes between Ruremond and 
Maestricht, he entered Brabant, but not being 
able to draw Alva into an engagement, and 
no place declaring for him, his soldiers muti- 
nied and deserted, for the army were in 
want of provisions. He retired to Strasburg, 
but not, however, until he had first seriously 
weakened the enemy by his movements. . The 
prince now with the small remnant of his 
army joined and assisted the French Hugue- 
nots, with various success. Being advised 
by Admiral de Chasrilon to give out com- 
missions for commands at sea to several per- 
sons of quality of the Reformed faith, who 
had been driven out of the Netherlands by 
the Duke of Alva, William by this stroke of 
policy made himself master of Holland and 
Zealand, which declared for him and ac- 
knowledged the Prince of Ora for their 
Stadtholder. 

Meantime the prince had raised in Ger- 
many a greater army than the first, and again 
entered Brabant, hopeful that the people, 
weary of the cruelties of Alva, would fly to 
arms at the approach of a deliverer and join 
him. Ruremond first received him; Louvain 
furnished him with money, and Malines 
opened her gates to him. But reverses fol- 
lowed. Mons, which had been seized by his 
brother, was now besieged by Alva’s troops, 
and the prince was unable to relieve that 
place, for his own soldiers again mutinied for 
want of pay. He also came nearly being slain 
by 300 Spanish horse, which broke into his 
camp and pierced as far as histent. But a 
Providence saved him—its instrument a hum- 
ble but sagacious creature. It was a little dog 
who lay in his bed. The tiny pet by its keen 
instincts, ere the slayers had time to execute 
their purpose, awakened the prince by scrtch- 
ing his face. 

Having thus narrowly escaped with his 
life, which moreover was not too secure while 
in the midst of discontented soldiers, William 
again disbanded his army, and as the pro- 
vinces of Holland and Zealand had declared 
him their country’s hero, and chosen him for 
their Stadtholder, he betook himself to those 
places, and engaged in vigorous measures of 
reform by expunging from the service of the 
churches the Romish ceremonies. On the 
other hand, the Duke of Alva’s son punished 
Malines most severely for opening her gates 
to the Prince of Orange, after which he routed 
the Marquis of Cergues, took and plundered 
Zutphen, retook and destroyed Naerden with 
infinite barbarity, and was no more merciful 
at Haerlem, which place surrendered to him 
after an obstinate defense. Philip of Spain, 
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at length sensible of Alva’s cruelty and its ill 
effects, recalled him, and sent Lewis de 
Requesnes in his room.’ 

In 1574 Middleburg, the capital of Zea- 
land, was recovered by the States. But 
though the Prince of Orange met with great 
success’ to his arms through his captains on 
the sea, ill-luck befell those on the land. His 
brother Lodowick with an army from Ger- 
many was not only defeated, but both he and 
his brother Henry, with Christopher, the 
Count Palatine, were slain. William was 
sensibly affected by this heavy stroke, but it 
did not abate his constancy in his country’s 
cause, nor quench the fire of his courage to 
battle for her redemption. 

After the death of his brothers the prince 
relieved Leyden. Letters from the besieged 
were brought to him by pigeons, and by the 
same winged carriers his answers were re- 
turned; and as a token of perpetual acknowl- 
edgment for this service, he embalmed seven 
pigeons in the town-hall. At this time he 
also founded the University of Leyden. 

The proposed treaty of peace at Breda not 
succeeding, Rebuesnes made himself master 
of Zuriczee, in Zealand, but the Spanish sol- 
diers having mutinied for lack of pay, sacked 
Maestricht and Antwerp, which caused those 
provinces, that had until then continued firm 
to Philip, to call the Prince of Orange to 
their assistance. All the States now, except- 
ing Luxemburg, entered into the famous 
Treaty of Pacification at Ghent, in 1576, in 
which they agreed by solemn oath, to assist 
each other, and free their country from the 
yoke of the Spaniards and all other foreign- 
ers. This treaty the haughty king of Spain 
was forced to ratify, and recall Requesnes; 
but Don John of Austria, the king’s brother, 
who succeeded to the governorship of the 
Netherlands, favored the Spaniards who had. 
been declared public enemies, and the States 
by the advice of the Prince of Orange took 
up arms against him. At length Don John, 
influenced by the advice of the Emperor 
Rodolph and the Dukes of Cleves and Juliers, 
concluded with the States a perpetual edict, 
by which the Pacification of Ghent was rati- 
fied with a general amnesty, and the privi- 
lege of holding the States granted, while the 
Spaniards were to leave the country. But 
William with the State of Holland and 
Zealand protested against the edict, because 
seyeral matters touching religion had not 
been sufficiently provided for. The edict 
was not long observed, and Don John hav- 
ing surprised the castles of Namur and Char- 
lemont, the States in turn demolished the 
castle of Antwerp and joined the Prince,of 
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Orange. William now having the advantage 
was resolved to force the States another step 
into protestantism. When assembled at 
Brussels he refused to grant them the free 
exercise of the Romish religion in Holland 
and Zealand, and would not relax his resolve 
unless by the will of those two provinces. 
Notwithstanding this, his reception at Brus- 
sels was upon a magnificent scale, and he was 
declared Governor of Brabant and superin- 
tendent of the finances of that province. But 
these honors and his matchless reputation 
raised an emnity against him among many 
of the nobles of the first rank, who privately 
made an offer of the government of the Neth- 
etlands to the Archduke Matthias, who ac- 
cepted it; but the prince by his prudent 
address and timely submission so gained upon 
the archduke that he got himself declared 
by the majority of the States their Lieuten- 
ant-General, and the archduke, in considera-, 
tion of his great abilities, intrusted him with 
the entire management of affairs. 

Don John, being declared an enemy of the 
Low Countries by the States-General, recalled 
all the foreign troops, and coming to an en- 
gagement with the army of the States at 
Gemblours, the latter were defeated; but Am- 
sterdam falling into the hands’ of the States 
more than balanced the defeat. 

Next came the death of Don John of 
Austria, and Alexander Farnese, Prince of 
Parma, succeeded him in the government of 
the Low Countries in the name of Spain; 
while in the name of the revolutionary States 
the Prince of Orange laid the foundation of 


‘the commonwealth of the United Provinces 


of the Netherlands by the first union made 
at Utrecht between that State and the Prov- 
inces of Guelders, Zutphen, Holland, Zea- 
land, Friesland and the Ommelands. ‘This 
union, denominated the Union of Utrecht, 
was ratified by all the governors of the Proy- 
inces and the States, from thenceforth took 
their device ‘‘ Concordia parve crescunt.’’* 
Thus was laid the foundation of the Dutch 
Republic. 

Not yet, however, had the Netherlands 
established for itself political and religious 
independence; not yet was the power of 
Spain and Rome broken, and its dominion 
in the Low Countries cast out forever. For 
in this year king Philip’s appointed Gov- 
ernor of the Netherlands, the Prince of Par- 
ma, stormed and took Maestricht, and other 
reverses befell the States which induced them 
to call to their aid the Duke of Alenson, in 
consideration of which they were to acknow- 
ledge him and his posterity after him as 
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their sovereign princes. They, however, 
secured themselves by the provisions of the 
treaty which bound the Duke to leave religion 
as it then existed, to preserve the privileges 
of the Provinces, maintain the assembling 
of the States-General every year, which 
should also have the right to meet at their 
own pleasure; that he should put no man 
into employment, place, or government of 
the Provinces without their consent, and if 
he invaded their privileges or broke the 
treaty he should forfeit his right, and they 
should be absolved from their oath of fidelity 
and have power to choose a new prince. 

William had been most solicitous for the 
Duke of Alenson to accept the offer of the 
States because the king of Spain had just 
issued a terrible proscripton against himself: 
but it may be presumed that it was by his 
masterly management and policy that so 
much had been guaranteed in the treaty to 
the States, and so much reserved in promise 
for himself. In the mean time William an- 
swered Philip’s proscription against him, 
and the States would have published the 
document, but some of the Provinces con- 
sidering the reflections on Philip not prudent 
in them to indorse, contented themselves 
with a decree setting forth that the Prince 
of Orange was wrongly accused; that he had 
accepted the government at their earnest 
desire. They offered to maintain a troop of 
horse for the greater security of his person; 
they desired him to continue to defend their 
liberties, and promised all obedience and 
deference to his commands and councils, 
which they considered as having no other 
aim but their safety and good. 


THE PROSCRIPTION. 


In the charges of the proscription publish- 
ed against the Prince of Orange, Philip allud- 
ed to the favors he had received from his 
father, the Emperor Charles V.; and said 
that he himself had made William Governor 
of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and Burgundy, 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, and Privy 
Councilor; that being a stranger he had 
loaded him with benefits and honors which 
he repaid with ingratitude; that he had 
instigated the nobility to petition against 
the establishment of the Inquisition; that he 
had introduced heresy into the Low Coun- 
tries and invaded the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion by breaking down images and demol- 
ishing altars; that he made war against his 
liege lord and opposed all accommodation, 
even the Pacification of Ghent, and had 
broken the perpetual edict. The king de- 
nounced him as ungrateful, a rebel, a dis- 
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turber of the public peace, a heretic, and a 
hypocrite; that he looked upon him as a 
Cain, a Judas,—asone whose conscience 
was seared,—as a wicked, perjured and in- 
jured wretch who had children by a nun 
whom he had inveigled from her cloister to 
marry him; as the author of the troubles in 
the Low Countries; as the plague of Chris- 
tendom and the enemy of the human kind. 
For these reasons King Philip outlawed the 
Prince of Orange, giving his estate and his 
life to those who could take them; promising 
‘‘on the word of a king and as a@ servant of 
God,’’ 25,000 crowns to any one that could 
take him alive or dead, and impunity for 
what crimes he might have committed before, 
and to ennoble him in case he were not al- 
ready a gentleman. The King of Spain de- 
clared, moreover, that all the adherents of 
the Prince of Orange would forfeit their 
nobility, honors, and estates if within a 
month after the proclamation they did not 
separate themselves from the prince and re- 
turn to their obedience. 


THE REPLY. 


Having submitted the examination of his - 
previous conduct to the States-General, the 
Prince of Orange said he was compelled, 
though against his inclination, to disclose 
the enormities of Philip of Spain. He would 
have contented himself by simply answering 
the proscription and proving it unjust, but 
his enemy who drew it up, and the Prince 
of Parma who published it, not having been 
able to make an end of him by sword or 
prison, were now endeavoring to destroy his 
reputation by their malicious scandals. As 
to the benefits whereof he was reproached, 
while making due acknowledgment to the 
Emperor Charles, he protested against the 


.charge of ingratitude; for to the contrary of 


having received benefits from him, he had 
suffered great loss in his service. The prince 
detailed the circumstances of his own rela- 
tions with the Emperor, and then reviewed 
the important services rendered by his illus- 
trious ancestors to the house of Austria, 
Charles V. himself being greatly indebted to 
one of his family for the imperial crown. 
Touching the reproaches of his having been 
made Governor of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
and Burgundy, Knight of the Golden Fleece, 
and Privy Councilor, the prince denied ow- 
ing these to Philip, for they were conferred 
by Charles V., and he declared that the king 
himself had forfeited the order of the Golden 
Fleece, which provides that its members shall 
be tried by his peers, whereas the king had 
caused Counts Egmont and Horn to be tried 
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and executed by Alva’s ‘‘Council of Trouble.”’ 
As for the governorship of Burgundy, it was 
the prince’s hereditary right; and as for the 
position of Privy Councilor, it was due to 
the policy and intrigues of Cardinal Gran- 
ville, who hoped thereby to secure his own 
ill administration under the authority and 
popularity of the Prince of Orange. 

Then came the point which sorely touched 
William—the charge of his having drawn a 
nun from her cloister and married ner,—to 
which he replied, that it was a popular 
objection made on purpose to render him 
odious to the people. It was this which led 
the prince, by way of a set-off, to disclose 
the following enormities of the King of Spain: 
William said that he who takes upon himself 
to accuse another ought to be himself inno- 
cent of all blame, but it was impudence in 
the king, who was himself covered with 
crimes, to reproach him with a marriage 
solemnized according to the laws of God; 
that when the king espoused the Infanta of 
Porttgal he was at the same time married to 
Donna Isabella Offorio, by whom he had 
three children; that he murdered his own 
son for having spoken in favor of the Nether- 
lands, and poisoned his third wife, the 
daughter of King Henry III., of France, in 
whose lifetime he publicly kept Donna 
Eusratia, whom he forced the Prince of 
Ascoli to marry, who died of grief at this 
treatment; that since that time he had not 
been ashamed to marry a daughter of his 
own sister by the Emperor Maximilian; that 
it was strange that one blackened with such 
enormous guilt should object to his, the 
prince’s marriage, a marriage which had 
been approved by his father-in-law; that his 
princess had entered into vows, in her non- 
age, and all human compacts made merely 
on the principles of self-interest were null in 
the sight of God. 

As to his being a stranger, the prince said 
his ancestors had for ages possessed earldoms, 
baronies in Luxemburg, Brabant, Holland 
and Flanders, while Philip was born in Spain, 
a country always at enmity with the Nether- 
lands. But it will be said ‘hat he is king. 
And let him be such—answered the hero and 
founder of the Dutch Republic with noble 
scorn—let him be such in Castile, Arragon 
and Naples, in the Indies and in Jerusalam, 
and lord of Asia and Africa, if he pleases; 
but for me, I can only acknowledge him in 
the quality of duke and earl, whose power is 
limited by the privileges of the country which 
he has sworn to observe. And let his Majes- 
ty and the Spaniards-be informed, if they are 
yet ignorant of it, that the barons of Bra- 
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bant have often made their princes feel their 
power when they have attempted to exceed 
their authority beyond its lawful and natural 
limits. The prince charged to the conduct 
of the king and his delegates the just revolu- 
tion of the Netherlands, and assured the 
States-General that he had been present in 
debates and councils when the Spaniards had 
devoted their all to a general massacre, 
agreeably to their practice in the Indies, 
where they cut off and exterminated thirty 
times as many people as there were in the 
Netherlands; and he affirmed that when 
hostage at the court of France he had it from 
the mouth of Henry I. that the Duke of Alva 
was then concerting a method for the exter- 
mination of the Protestants, not only of 
France and the Low Countries, but of Chris- 
tendom in general; that for this purpose they 
had determined to set up the pitiless Inqui- 
sition in the Netherlands, whose severities . 
were such that the least contempt exhibited 
for an image was cause sufficient to devote a 
man to the flames.. As to his being the 
author of the petition against the Inquisition 
he confessed it, and that he was always in his 
heart of the Reformed religion, his father, 
Count William of Nassau, having introduced 
it into his territories. 

To the charge of having formed the Union 
of Utrecht, which was made his greatest 
crime, he observed that everything salutary 
and expedient for the States was disagreeable 
to Spaniards resolved upon tyranny and op- 
pression; and owned himself the author of 
that treaty; besides, he hoped to be recog- 
nized as such throughout Europe, and ex- 
horted the States to the strictest concord for 
the preservation of their rights and liberties. 

The touches of biography introduced by 
William in his noble vindication will make 
up the reader an historical picture of Philip 
of Spain. 


FURTHER MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


The Spaniards, much to the discomfiture of 
the United Provinces, were still victorious; 
they took the city and castle of Breda: but 
the Duke of Alenson now advancing with 
10,000 foot and 4,000 horse to the assistance — 
of the Netherlanders, and their spirits being 
kept up by the heroic Prince of Orange, the 
States held a General Assembly at the Hague, 
wherein they declared the king of Spain to 
have forfeited the sovereignty of the Nether- 
lands, broke his seal of arms, and commanded 
the people no longer to acknowledge him for 
their ruler or swear fidelity to him. The 
Duke of Parma took Tournay from them, but 
the Duke of Alenson having arrived with his 
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army, soon turned the tide of success; the 
States swore obedience to him as their sove- 
reign prince, and great rejoicings were had 
which were interrupted by an attempt of one 
Jauregny, a Spaniard, to assassinate the 
Prince of Orange with a pistol-shot; the ball 
entered under the right ear, and penetrating 
through the left cheek broke several of his 
teeth. The assassin was slain upon the spot 
by the prince’s halberdiers; and so great was 
the grief and consternation of the people that 
they held constant prayer in their churches 
as long as the prince was considered in dan- 
ger; and when he was pronounced convales- 
cent, gave thanks to God for restoring to 
them the ‘‘Father of their country.”’ 

It was not long before a rupture took 
place between the Duke of Alenson and the 
States, for that prince thinking his authority 
too much abridged by the treaty, attempted to 
enlarge it by seizing Dunkirk, Dendermonde 
and other places; but missing Bruges and 
Antwerp, he entered into a treaty of resigna- 
tion with the States, and retiring into France, 
soon died of grief; while the Prince of 
Orange, whom the Flemings believed to be 
concerned in the Duke’s design upon Ant- 
werp, retired into Holland to free himself 
from their suspicion and jealousy. In Hol- 
land William thought his life in greater 
security, and he behaved with such winning 
address to the populace that the people 
thronged the streets to see him wherever he 
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passed; and he never wore his hat in the 
presence of the reverent multitude. 

While in the height of this popularity, on 
the 8th of July, 1584, four years after he had 
laid the foundation of the republic by the 
Union of Utrecht, he was assassinated at 
Delft by Balthazar de Guerard, who shot 
him with a pistol loaded with three bullets. 

He died almost immediately, giving utter- 
ance only to the prayer: ‘‘ Lord, have mercy 
upon my soul and this poor people.’’ He 
died the patriot and martyr for his country, 
and his last words well became the ‘‘Father 
of the Dutch Republic.’’ His assassin, who 
won his confidence under the assumed char- 
acter of a devout Huguenot, suffered death 
with great constancy. He was doubtless 
instigated directly or indirectly by the king 
of Spain. 

In his day William of Orange played a 
nobler and more stirring part than all the 
crowned heads of Europe. He had four 
wives. His third wife, the nun, bore him 
six daughters, the eldest of whom was ances- 
tress of the present royal family of England, 
and her second daughter was the mother of 
Marshal Turenne. He left sons also to battle 
for the liberties of Europe against Philip of 
Spain, and his great-grandson, William III, 
Prince of Orange and king of England, con- 
summated the work so well begun and so 
vigorously carried forward by the martyred 
patriot. 


A SKETCH OF EDINBURGH. 


“The Englishwoman in America,’’ Miss 
F. L. Bird, has graphically depicted the hor- 
rors that exist in the ancient city of Auld 
Reekie. | Her vividly drawn pictures of the 
filth, drunkenness, and degradation of a large 
proportion of the population are too 
true. As the greater portion of the life of 
the writer of this sketch was passed in that 
city he had ample opportunity of judging of 
this fact. 

It seems to be the case everywhere that 
where one extreme exists the other lives and 
flourishes by its side; nowhere is this more 
plainly visible than in Edinburgh; there can 
be seen the most princely splendor and mag- 
nificence almost within a stone’s throw of the 
most squalid poverty; men and women in 
the full bloom of manly and womanly beauty, 
and unshapely, unsightly masses of humanity 


repulsive to look upon. One probable cause 
of these extremes existing to such an extent 
in that city may be on account of Edinburgh 
being non-producing ; it has become a hack- 
neyed saying that the only products of the 
Scottish capital aré law, physic, and gospel; 
there lawyers, doctors and clergymen are 
trained and turned out by the hundred.— 
That makes it rather bad for Edinburgh. 

The slums of Edinburgh are situated in the 
central part of what is called the Old Town, 
the inhabitants of these places being liberally 
sprinkled with the Irish element. The prin- 
cipal streets in these parts are grand and im- 
posing enough in their external appearance, 
many of the buildings being from nine to 
twelve stories high; but these streets have , 
numerous tributaries consisting of narrow, 
dark, slimy ‘‘closes’’ and alleys, so narrow 
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indeed that in places the occupants of houses 
on each side can reach out of the windows 
and shake each other by the hand. These 
closes are the theatres of many scenes of wild 
debauchery, brutality and crime; yet many 
honest, brave and upright souls are com- 
pelled, by force of circumstances, to take 
refuge in these dens. Only a few years ago 
one of the huge tenements on High street, 
under the roof of which one hundred people 
lived, was the scene of a dreadful tragedy. 
It happened in winter, it was a lovely night, 
the moon shone full and clear. It was near- 
ly midnight, and the city slumbered save 
when the silence was broken by the heavy 
thud, thud of the watchman’s tread on the 
pavement or the shouting of some staggering 
inebriate. The semi-silence was suddenly 
dispelled by a rumbling noise, a roar, a crash, 
which were followed by the shrieks, yells and 
groans of the wounded, mangled and crushed 
men, women and children who were _ buried 
in the dedrzs of a fallen building. Then fol- 
lowed an indescribable scene—the sounding of 
police alarms, the rushing thither of a large 
and motley crowd; then commenced the dig- 
ging out of the poor unfortunates. Some of 
the bodies were so bruised, crushed and cut as 
to be unrecognizable by their friends. Some 
who had fallen with the building from the top 
story were taken out unhurt. After two nights 
and two days of digging and removing the 
rubbish, when it was not expected that any 
more would be got out alive, while the labor- 
ers were endeavoring to remove a ponderous 
beam their attention was suddenly arrested 
by the sound of a feeble voice. They desist- 
ed a moment and listened with bated breath, 
when the following brave though feebly ut- 
tered sentence fell upon their eager ears: 
‘“‘Heave awa’, men; I’m no deid yet!’’ On 
removing the intervening rubbish it was dis- 
covered that the speaker was a little boy of 
twelve years of age, who was unhurt, but 
nearly dead for want of food and air. The 
huge beam had saved him from being crushed 
to pieces. On the front entrance of the new 
building, which was erected on the spot 
where the old one stood, can now be seen in- 
scribed the sentence uttered by that brave 
boy, ‘‘Heave awa’, men; I’m no deid yet!”’ 

Auld Reekie has, on account of its 
architectural beauty, been called ‘‘ modern 
Athens.’’ It well deserves the name. It is 
also occasionally called the City of the Seven 
Hills, because that is the number of hills upon 
which it is built. It might as aptly be called 
the City of Valleys as the low places are 
occupied as well as the eminences. In order 
to obtain a central view of this city, in imag- 
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ination let the reader go with us and take 


station on what is called North Bridge which 
spans the dividing valley between the old 
town and the new. This bridge, if we recol- 
lect aright, is 150 feet high. We look over 
into the valley; in it all is life and bustle. 
Underneath us are streets, railroad lines, sta- 
tions, market places, etc., and streets stretch- 
ing away on each side of us. To the west 
tower the grey walls of the ancient castle 
which arises frowning upon the city beneath 
it. It is built on a rocky hill, the sides of 
which on the north, south and west, are 
almost perpendicular. Between the Castle 
and Waverley Bridge we see the public gar- 
dens, which contain the world-renowned 
Sir Walter Scott’s monument. These gardens 
are beautifully and elegantly laid out with 
trees, flower beds and smvoth bowling greens 
and in which delightful fountains bubble 
forth perpetual music. There are other gar- 
dens further west which are still more elab- 
orately arranged with tree-shaded avenues, 
flower patches, shrubberies and fantastically 
shaped green plots with sheltered nooks 
where the seeker of calm retirement can rest 
under the grateful shadow of spreading tree 
or projecting rock. ‘These two sections of 
the gardens are divided by a broad and 
elevated walk, on which we see two fine, 
colossal square buildings, which are sur- 


. rounded, on the exterior, with large pillars 


and pilasters. Those buildings are the Art 
Galleries of the Scottish Association of the 
Fine Arts. In the oldest of the two build- 
ings are contained the productions in paint- 
ing and sculpture of the dead masters, and in 
the new building those of the living artists. 
Many of the emanations of chisel and brush 
there show that the soil of Scotland is by no 
means uncongenial to the production of the 
sons of genius. 

Looking to the northeast we see the Calton 
hill; on its side there is a large castellated 
building with towers, and what look like 
ramparts. This structure brings to mind the 
ancient strongholds of the feudal barons. It 
is the city jail, and, to the disgrace of the 
large number of hypocritical, puritanical 
Presbyterians in that great city, be it said, 
the building is scarcely large enough to con- 
tain the hundreds of miserable criminals who 
have to seek an involuntary, temporary lodg- 
ment in it. On the summit of the hill is 
Nelson’s Monument, the only striking feature 
about which is its immense height, and the 
fine view that can be obtained from the 
observatory on its top. The south and east 
sides of the hill are built around in magnifi- 
cent terraces in crescent form, the residences 
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there are on the grandest scale. This part of 
Edinburgh is among the first seen by the 
traveler from the south by the North British 
line of railroad, and impresses him with the 
huge appearance of the city. This impres- 
sion is not obliterated on getting more into 
the heart of the metropolis, as the buildings 
are high and are mostly built of fine, light- 
colored sandstone and those in the new town 
are smoothly polished. 


MR. JUSTICE, LAMAR. 


The finest view of Edinburgh and its sur- 
roundings is to be obtained from the summit 
of Arthur Seat, a high hill at the eastern part 
of the city; but as scenic descriptions, unless 
pictorially illustrated, appear but dry affairs 
to many readers we will close this sketch for 
the present. 

Sohn Nicholson. 


From the Utah Magazine of May 15, 1869. 
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MR. JUSTICE LAMAR. 


I, L. Q. C. Lamar, do solemnly swear that I will ad- 
minister justice without respect to persons, and do equal 
right to poor and to rich, and that I will faithfully and 
impartially discharge and perform all the duties incumbent 
on me as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, according to the best of my ability and 
understanding, agreeable to the Constitution and laws 
of the United States. So help me God. 


“The beautiful simplicity of this pledge 
types thestrength and grandeur of American 
government, and is characteristic of all that 
constitutes democracy. What more sublime 
and sacred words than ‘‘I solemnly swear 


that I will administer justice without respect . 


to persons, and do equal right to poor and 
rich!’’ What a fitting recognition of the 
dignity of the people! No promise to sup- 
port ‘‘His’’ or ‘‘Her Most Sacred Majesty;”’ 
no declaration of fealty to a National 
Church; no acknowledgment of sovereignty 
in the head of government; no admitted re- 
sponsibility to a select individual; nothing 
but a simple, grand and solemn pledge to 
‘administer justice without respect to per- 
sons, and to do equal right to poor and 
rich.”’ 

Alike must he administer to all. To the 
Senator who voted ‘‘No!’’ equally with him 
who voted ‘‘Aye!’’ To all, to every one, 


with justice. He must not inquire, ‘‘Who 
are the parties?’’ but ‘‘What are the facts?’’ 
Not ‘‘What advantage do I. gain?’ but 
‘What is my duty?’’ ‘There is no uncertain 
ingredient’ in the obligation, except human 
weakness, which cannot be eliminated. 

With such dignity as attaches to the sur- 
roundings of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, in that unpretentious though 
stately hall of the judgment seat, and with 
the very quintessence of language in its 
Saxon simplicity, what pledge more impres- 
sive, what bond more comprehensive ! 

In the honest administration of duty, of 
what honor more enviable can the human 
mind conceive? All but a god is the honest 
human judge. 

Does the stranger seek the secret of the 
admirable puissance of our new world? Let 
him no longer search, for most assuredly is it 
revealed when incidents like this come to 
public view. 

What then does the story tell? Simply, 
that the theory of our government is perfect, 
and that he who would strike a blow at the 
White Goddess, or mar the pedestal upon 
which she stands, is an enemy of humanity, 
not merely of a nation, but of his race. 

George A. Meears. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


THE moment comes— 
It is already come—when thou must write 
The absolute total of thy life’s vast sum. 
The constellations stand victorious o’er thee, 
The planets shoot good fortune in fair junctions, — 
And tell thee, ‘‘Now’s the time!’’ 


EDITOR'S 


The Western Galaxy. 


THE WESTERN GALAXY, as its name implies, is 
typical of the Western Galaxy of American States. — Its 
special mission will be to show, in the light of the present 
day, the wonderful works of the founding of the Pacific 
States and Territories, and the unfolding and growth of 
this Western Civilization. 

The name of this magazine will naturally suggest a 
reference to the original galaxy of the Thirteen States of 
the Union, which in number the States and Territories of 
the Pacific, constituting the western galaxy, already 
nearly equal; and as wonderful as is the galaxy of our 
Eastern States, yet in some of its special features it does 
not equal that of the galaxy of Pacific States and Ter- 
ritories, in their marvels, circumstances and State-found- 
ing romance, the personal reminiscences of which surpass 
all fictitious literature. The West, in fact, needs no 
fiction, other than the narratives of its own marvelous 
history and the personal reminiscences of its people—the 
very lives of the men and women of our own time who 
have founded these Pacific States or been born under 
this western sun. 

We blend this magazine enterprise with the ideas of a 
western civilization and a western empire; and thus give 
to the WESTERN GALAXY something.of the character 
of a mission. 

From time immemorial the conception of a western 
civilization and a western empire, predestined to culmin- 
ate all civilizations preceding it, has obtained in the minds 
of the great teachers and poets of the race, whose mis- 
sion (all of the higher class of them) it has been to forecast 
the course and coming cvents of the great globe. 

The Divine Master, giving as the principal sign of His 
coming said, ‘‘For as. the lightning cometh out of the 
east, and shineth even unto the west, so shall also the 
coming of the Son of Man be.” We have seen a hap- 
pier rendering: ‘‘For as the LIGHT cometh out of the 
east and shineth even unto the west.’’ Wedo not quote 
the-passage in any theological mood, of which this mag- 
azine will not partake, but as a divine law affirmed of 
the,world’s course in the evolutions of its successive civil- 
izations. The familiar version of Bishop Berkley gives 
the law and the mood: 


Westward the course of empire takes its way: 
The four first acts*already past, 

The fifth shall close the Drama with the Day, 
Time's noblest offspring is its last. 


e 


The quotation is familiar—not worn out, but immortal. 
The law and the thought have not only run through the 
minds of the poets, the seers and the lawgivers of civiliz- 
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ation, but also through the evolutions of the civilizations 
themselves and the rise and fall of empires. 

Taking the Christian period as the example, the course 
of empire has been westward. The very empire of the 
Ceesars traveled westward to re-create itself. Constantine 
the Great was the type of that majestlc re-incarnation. 
Born of a western mother, St. Helena, a native princess 
of Britain, a son of Constantius, one of the Czesars of the 
old Roman empire, Constantine the Great arose with a 
certain dramatic pomp of imperial destiny, that is to say, , 
as one of the veritable characters forecast in the divine 
drama to be performed among mortals of the world’s 
civilizations and empires. The tradition of his beholding 
the flaming cross in the heavens may be apochryphal, but 
poetically it is no myth; it conveys in symbol the grand 
law: 

“Westward the course of empire.” 


Down through her Christian centuries. may be seen 
this very law nascent in the grand assumption of the 
mission of Great Britain, and she has fully sustained that 
assumption, as ¢#e nation which led the course of empire. 
Not alone have her mystics, her idealists, and her reform- 
ers so marked her semi-apostolic character among na- 
tions, but her statesmen, her practical men of the world, 
with not an atom of faith in their mental constitution, 
or an idea in their brains above the earthiest grade of 
human progress, even her very traders, to the last Man- 
chester cotton spinner that set up a bloom, have all, in 
some sort, affirmed and worked out the Zaw of the mis- 
sion of the ever-moving West. 

Republican America in turn inherited her mission from 
Great Britain; and the name of Wew England had a 
significance beyond that of a mere affectionate naming 
for the sake and pride of the mother country. The course 
of civilization—-the course of empire—had come round to 
the American continent, and the history of the United 
States has embodied the destiny and the law. The pre- 
scient nature of Bonaparte, when he came home to 
France as the conqueror of Italy, impulsively gave utter- 
ance to his appreciation of the divine intending, when 
he heard the news of the death of Washington—‘' The 
light of the world has gone out.’ The light of the world 
was in Zhe Man; it had gone out of the man Washing- 
ton. But the nation lived; the light of the world was 
in the United States ! 

Daniel Webster, in that exalted tone of spirit which 
marks him as the most apostolic of all our statesmen, 
quoted Berkley’s poetic passage—‘‘Westward the course 
of empire’’—in the practical sense of pointing out the 
law of our nation’s course; while Horace Greely’'s quaint 
“Go West, young man”’ has long been the household 
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injunction to the aspiring youth of the Eastern States, 
prompting them to enlarged activities and richer con- 
quests which shall rank them among the self-made men 
of our nation. 


But not to be too essayic in our typing issue, we return 
to the subject of the Pacific States and Territories, and 
their mission, from which this magazine will derive its 
character and purpose. 


It has now just turned forty-one years since the pioneer 
colonists began to pour the tidal wave of popalation on 
to the Pacific Slope. The first American colonists proper 
who arrived in the Bay of San Francisco in 1846 were 
the company of the Ship Brooklyn, of which a paper in 
this number treats; the second was the company organ- 
ized by Col. Stevenson, in New York and sent out to 
California under the auspices of the U. S. government. 
(The expedition of the Fremont Volunteers cannot be 
considered as the first colonizing movement proper of the 
American people to occupy the Pacific Coast.) 
began the formation of the first of the western galaxy 
States. 


In 1847, as illustrated in our Sketches of the Utah 
Pioneers, the second American State was founded in this 
western half of our continent. We have a fair right to 
speak of Utah as the second Pacific State: as such Utah 
(or Deseret) was created, and though the polygamic 
question has kept her out of the Union as a sovereign 
state, still from her cannot be taken the laurels of the 
second sister in the Pacific Galaxy of States, and doubt- 
less ere long her crown of Statehood will be given her, 
amid the universal acclamation of Gentile and Mormon 
alike. 


On the frontispiece of Tullidge’s Monthly — THE 
WESTERN GALAXY—the genius of Western Civilization 
stands on Black Rock, with the Great Salt Lake stretch- 
ing out at her feet and Antelope Island seen in the dis- 
tance; looking boldly before her is majestic Mount 
Hood, and crowning the picture is a view of the Golden 
Gate and the western sun shining down as upon the 
whole galaxy of Pacific States, typified in the view. On 
her shield the Genius bears the names of California, Utah, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
New Mexico, and Washington Territory. 


The significance of the picture may be easily read. It 
is designed to illustrate the fact of the existence and 
growth of the Pacific States and Territories, or perhaps, 
speaking more exactly, seeing that Wyoming and Colo- 
rado are included, the Western Galaxy of States that 
have grown up this side of the Missouri River, or the 
American frontiers of 1846. The picture, beyond the 
mere existence of these Western States, even considered 
with their marvelous growths and unparalleled activities 
and enterprises, also signifies a conception of a mission 
of the West, not only to herself, but also to the East. 
The West has such a mission, and that mission is the 
typing idea of this Magazine. As from the dawn of the 
world to the present time, the LIGHT has shined “from 
the East even unto the West,” so in the course of Nature 
and Civilization must the West send the light culminat- 
ing back to the East again, which is the burden of Berk- 
ley’s prophecy : 


Thus” 
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“The four first acts already past, 
The fifth shall close the Drama with the Day, 
Time's noblest offspring is its last.’’ 


And all that is implied in the conception of a mission 
for these Western States, is intended as the aim and pur- 
pose of this Magazine—THE WESTERN GALAXY—in its 
periodical course among the magazines of American 
birth. If we are ambitious, be it so considered; we hope 
to fulfil the mission, and expect, at least, to receive some 
appreciation of our daring venture. 


The Beauties of our City. 


THE Salt Lake Journal of Commerce on the beauties 
and location of our city descants thus: 


Among the thousands of transcontinental travelers who 
pause on their journey to view the wonders of the “City 
of the Saints,’ to mingle with its people, or to study its 
curious social problem, there are few indeed who do not 
do homage to its beautiful location, exult in its cool, invig- 
orating breezes, and gaze with deepest admiration on the © 
varied and magnificent scenery. The incoming journey 
over Eastern plains and Western deserts may be tedious 
and wearisome; perchance the terrible-grandeur of the 
mountains passes in the Scenic Line has overwhelmed 
the imagination; when, lo, the Valley of the Great Salt 
Lake is entered, and at once a change comes o’er the 
spirit of the dream. ; 

Nestling at the foot of the mighty Wasatch range, the 
rarest gem of the inter-mountain region—Salt Lake City 
—lies before the vision, Through the mass of embower- 
ing foliage the business portion of the city and its many 
elegant residences are but dimly discernible, but to the 
north is plainly seen the immense dome of the Great 
Tabernacle, and close by, high above all else, shine the 
white granite towers of the noted Mormon Temple. A 
glance to the east will bring Fort Douglas im sight, at 
which point Uncle Sam has a stationary force of six 
hundred infantry and cavalry. The red sandstone of 
which the Fort is built is in pleasant contrast to the sur- 
rounding verdure; in fact, no garrison in the Union -is 
more delightfully situated. 

Mineral springs of rare virtue are within the city limits. 
Half an hour's ride on the Utah & Nevada or the Denver 
& Rio Grande will place one on the shores of the Dead 
Sea of America. At either of the famous resorts he may 
indulge in the finest bathing in the world, more enjoy- 
able and exhilarating than even the surf bathing of 
Coney Island or California's Monterey. 

No point on the transcontinental route offers such 
attractive inducements to the tourist and pleasure-seeker 
as Salt Lake City. Across the continent without a lay- 
over in the Queen metropolis, is to see Switzerland with- 
out seeing the Alps. 


Mr. W.S. MCCorRNICK, president of the Salt Lake 
Chamber of Commerce, in his first annual report, gives 
us the following very satisfactory passages: 


GENTLEMEN :—At the outset, allow me to congratu- 
late you, and let us all congratulate each other, on’ the 
vigorous existence of our association. When in April 
last the first effort was made to organize our Chamber, 
the most sanguine amongst us scarcely dared to hope 
that our ranks would ever be so solidly filled as they are 
to-day, By our efforts the different business interests 
have been drawn together and solidified, and there seems 
to be no diversity of opinion in regard to the power of 
our organization to secure for our community a meas- 
ure of prosperity and development never before enjoyed. 
The harmony that prevails amongst us is a signal proof 
of the care and caution we have taken to make the pro- 
motion of our industrial interests the sole object of our 
endeavors, Our labors’ have won for our community a 
degree of honor and respect of which we have reason to 
be proud. Throughout the country the efforts of our 
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Chamber have begotten admiration, and the success of 
our movements is a just ground for pride and gratifica- 
tion. The two most important features of our work 
were the success and satisfactory settlemeat of our griev- 
ances with the Union Pacific railroad on the question of 
freight rates, and the movement initiated by us for the 
protection of our mining industries, in so far as they were 
imperiled by the threatened reduction of the tariff on 
lead, in which connection we also took the necessary 
steps for the protection ot our wool growers. Asa result 
of our action on the lead question, the Chambers of Den- 
ver, Leadville, Joplin, Provo, Park City, Helena, Vir- 
ginia City and several other points have held meetings 
and passed resolutions for presentation to Congress, and 
from about thirty of the most prominent Merchants’ Ex- 
changes of the United States we have received assur- 
ances by letter and telegram that they may be relied 
upon for active support. 

At home we have accomplished much good by uniting 
our different interests for their own and the common 
welfare. -A spirit of fraternity and fellowship is notice- 
able among the leaders and representatives of the differ- 
ent branches of industry, and business combinations have 
been effected for the protection of our commerce and 
manufactuers. The lumber and real estate dealers, the 
printing houses, the mine owners, and the different man- 
ufacturers are united for the protection and advancement 
of their several interests as they never were before. Your 
‘Chamber, through its executive board, has drawn no 
lines of discrimination or distinction. Each interest has 
received the fullest share of attention and solicitude, and 
if each has not felt the influence of our support and fos- 
tering care, it is only because our revenue and the com- 
paratively short time that our Chamber has been in 
existence, did not permit or enable us to undertake 
everything, and make each a success. Our efforts have 
been in the interest of the whole community, and we have 
tried earnestly and honestly to give no cause to any one 
for censure or complaint. If any dissatisfaction exists, 
it arises gnly from misapprehension or from the jealousy 
of outsiders at the unexpected success of our organiza- 
tion and our conscious pride at the result. 


Theatrical History. 


IT was in the year 1861, that our citizens saw a colossal 
building in the process of erection, and it was known 
that Brigham Young designed to give the Mormons a 
great theatre, which, after its erection, was popularly 
styled ‘‘Brigham’s Theatre.” 


There were those among the heads of the community 
who would rather have seen the Temple rushing up; but 
our citizens (who at that date were mixed, of Gentile and 
Mormon) needed the theatre more than the Temple: so 
thought Brigham Young, and his practical mind gave to 
our city one of the best theatres in America; and soon it 
was stocked with a company and furnished with appoint- 
ments that bore favorable comparison with the theatres 
of the East. 


Under Messrs. Hiram B. Clawson and John T. Caine 
the Deseret Dramatic Association, in 1861-2-3, grew into a 
first-class theatrical stock company, of which Julia Dean 
Hayne afterwards became queen. Its fame spread even 
to Europe and, on his visit to our Zion, Hepworth Dixon 
was so charmed as to write upon Brigham Young's theatre 
several interesting pages of his book—New America. 
From the opening of that theatre, speaking in a profes- 
sional sense, civilization in the Rocky Mountains re- 
ceived a fresh impulse. Brigham Young was the presi- 
dent of the association; his daughters played upon the 
stage; Mormon elders were the actors; Mormon elders 
painted the scenes and constituted the orchestra; the 
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managers were Elders Clawson and Caine; and apostles, 
patriarchs, high priests and elders-filled the parquette and 
the private boxes with their families. 


The Salt Lake Theatre was opened to the public on 
Saturday evening, March 8th, 1862. The pieces were, 
“Pride of the Market,”’ and ‘‘State Secrets.” 

But the ceremony of the dedication of the Theatre 
was the remarkable event of the opening night. 

Reserved seats were placed before the curtain for the 
First Presidency of the Church and a few others. At 
the appointed hour these were occupied, and Brigham 
Young, president of the Deseret Dramatic Association, 
called ‘the: house’’ to order and. delivered a brief intro- 
duction. ‘The chorister of the occasion sang an opening 
hymn: 


, 


“On the mountain tops appearing.’ 


After which President Daniel H. Wells offered up the 
dedication prayer. 

After the dedicatory prayer Mr. William C. Dunbar, 
assisted by the choir and accompanied by the orchestra, 
sang the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.” 

President Young next addressed the audience and the 
Deseret Dramatic Association relative to his object in 
building the theatre, and the mission of the drama. 

The Deseret Dramatic Association then gave their 
opening performance to the public. ; 

Thus it will be seen that this theatre was dedicated very 
much after the manner in which the high priests of the 
Mormon Church would have dedicated one of their 
temples; and though probably Brigham Young had, at 
that time, never heard the text of the play of ‘‘Hamlet’’ 
in all his life, he described the object of the drama, as it 
was designed by him for the Salt Lake Theatre very 
much like the spirit and exposition of Hamlet to the 
players: 

* 38 “The purpose of playing, whose 
end, both at the first, and now, was, and is, to hold, as 
‘twere, the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own 


feature, scorn her own: image, and the very age and 
body of the time his form and pressure.” 


The Salt Lake Theatre, in fact, at the onset was ele- 
vated to the cast of a dramatic temple, and made a 
high school to the public for the study of human nature, 
which was the very object of all the plays of our Solo- 
mon of the Anglo-Saxon stage. Not in the whole his- 
tory of the stage, ancient or modern, was ever a theatre 
thus endowed asa sacred dramatic temple for the people. 
True, Shakespeare and the rest of the great dramatic com- 
posers,—with Garrick, the Kembles, the Keans, Mac- 
ready, Booth, Forrest, and others of their illustrious class- - 
in their imperial dignity of character, and in the matchless 
splendor of their genius, before whose bright constel- 
lation the galaxy of the pulpit have bowed in humility— 
have affirmed that the Theatre of their designing is a 
Temple for the people. Hereafter perchance it may be 
regarded as one of the ‘‘strange things’’of dramatic history 
that Brigham Young, a man of no art culture beyond 
that which was self-evolved, but the high priest of a des- 
pised church, should have so lifted the theatre to the con- 
ception of the great high priests of the stage; and if 
“Brigham's Theatre” has fallen from its pinnacle, we shall 
not debit the fall to him. 


I4O 
Music. 


IN the earliest days of Salt Lake City the Nauvoo 
Brass Band, under Captain William Pitt, attached to it- 
self the first musical reminiscences of the Mormon peo- 
ple, though it did not reach the professional eminence 
of that of Captain Ballo's band. 

Dominico Ballo, an Italian, highly endowed with the 
musical genius of his race, was, before he came to Utah, 
band-master at West Point fora number of years. He 
is said to have been one of the best clarionetists in the 
United States, 
and great solo player, having played solos at musical fes- 
tivals in New York and other eastern cities. Ballo's 
band is famous in the musical history of Salt Lake. He also 
trained and organized the Provo band. The old musical 
amateurs ofthis city speak of him with reverence. Professor 
Ballo has been dead over twenty-three years. 

After Professor Ballo we come to David O. Calder, the 
pioneer class teacher of vocal music in Utah. 

The next musical personage of local fame was Profes- 
sor Charles J. Thomas. He belonged to the London 
profession, and for years was associated with several of 


He was a fine composer and arranger 


the principal orchestras of the metropolitan theatres. In 
1862 he came to Salt Lake City, where he was already 
known by reputation, which the American elders had 
imparted to President Young and Messrs. Clawson and 
Caine, 

The Salt Lake Theatre being about to open at the 
time of his arrival in the City, an experienced conductor 
of a theatrical orchestra was much in demand by the 
management; and so Professor Thomas stood to the 
Deseret Dramatic company in orchestral business as T. 
A. Lyne did as theatrical manager and professional actor 
to the amateur company. John M. Jones, in the Social 
Hall, had, as the first violin leader, acquitted himself with 
credit; but in this new theatre an orchestral conductor 
from London was more acceptable to an audience who 
had paid first-class admission price; and the conductor 
showed to the public that he was experienced in theatri- 
cal business, and to the management his general useful- 
ness. 

Professor John Tullidge (the father of Edward and 
John Tullidge) arrived in Salt Lake City, in September, 
1863. 

In his youth Professor Tullidge won the position as 
principal tenor of the York Philharmonic concerts, and 
became one of the four conductors of the York ‘Har- 
monicus Society.’’ His name may be found on its roll 
as John Elliot (Tullidge), his mother's maiden name. 
Mrs. Sunderland, known as the ‘Yorkshire queen of 
song,’’ and later, succeeding Clara Novello as the great- 
est oratorio singer in England, was at that time the lead- 
ing soprano of the society, and with her Mr. Tullidge 
was frequently sent out by the society to fill engagements 
as the principal singers at the oratorio concerts of the 
northern counties of England.. It was one of those 
professional tours that led him into Wales. 

Mr. Tullidge was conductor of St Mary’s Cathedral 
choir, Newport, South Wales, and was founder of the 
Newport Harmonic Society, in 1843, the offspring of 
which, years later, at the Crystal Palace, London, took 
the laurels from the choral societies of all England. 
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In 1863, he emigrated to Utah, and in September 
1864, gave his first concert in Salt Lake City. 


But the man who has done the most for the musical 
progress.of Salt Lake City, and for the establishment of 
the legitimate profession, is undoubtedly Mr. George 
Careless. 

George Edward Percy Careless, (known as Professor 
George Careless) was born in London, Sept. 24th, 1839. 
Early in youth he showed musical talent, and having 
become fairly proficient as an amateur, without a teacher, 
he studied in the Royal Academy, and under the tuition 
of Alexander Simmons—a pupil of Sainton, and a mem- 
ber of the Queen's private orchestra. In London he 
played with the great instrumentalists of the day, under 
the batons of Sir Michael Costa, Sir Jules Benedict, Dr. 
Arnold, G. W. Martin, Wm. Ganz, Randegger, Barnard, 
and other famous conductors in oratorios, operas, con- 
certs, etc., with from thirty-five hundred to four thousand 
performers in Exeter Hail, Crystal Palace, Drury Lane 
Theatre, Italian Church and other places. He left Lon- 
don for Utah June 3d, 1864, and arrived in Salt Lake 
City November 3d. f 

In 1865, Professor Careless took the leadership of the 
Salt Lake Theatre orchestra, which he held five or six 
years, during which time he produced a number of mu- , 
sical plays, including ‘‘Macbeth,” “The Brigands’’ and 
“Aladdin.” 

He was appointed the conductor of the Tabernacle 
Choir soon after taking the orchestra, and was conduc- 
tor of this choir over fourteen years, during which period “ 
the Tabernacle. musical.service reached its crowning 
excellence. 

But above the personal efforts of the Professor is the 
great event of the performance of the ‘‘Messiah"” in our 
city in June, 1875. In the musical history of our city it 
marks an epoch. 

Professor Careless was engaged as conductor of the 
“Handel and Haydn Society,” which afterwards changed 
its name to the ‘‘Philharmonic Society,’ under his con- 
ductorship. 

Among the principal vocalists and instrumentalists who 
distinguished themselves in the performance of the ‘‘Mes- 
siah,’’ were Mrs. Careless, Mrs. Haydon, Mrs. Hamilton, 
Mrs. Waterbury, Miss Colebrook, Miss Sarah Olsen, 
Miss Belle Clayton, Mrs. Tester, Mrs. Grow, Mrs. Allen, 
Miss Haydon, Mrs. Hollister, Mrs. Groo, Miss Nebeker, 
Mr. Black, Mr. Hollister, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Podlech, Mr. Horn, Mr. Griggs, Mr. Foster, Mr. 
Emery, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Owen, Mr. Sanders, Mr. 
Schnell, Orson Pratt, A. C. Smyth, J. Broughton, and 
Chas. Smyth. 

Of Professor Careless’ engagements as a conductor, it 
may be noted that he conducted the celebrated Parepa 
Rosa concerts, in November, 1868; also the Madame 
Anna Bishop concert in the large Tabernacle, and the 
grand Wilhelmj concert in the Theatre, March 6th, 1880. 
Our talented citizen received the highest praise from the 
great virtuoso and many marks of his esteem. Since his 
presentation of the ‘‘ Messiah’ in 1875, he has given the 
46th Psalm; the beautiful cantata ‘‘ Daughter of Jairus;’’ 
made a brilliant success in April, 1879, with Sir Arthur * 
Sullivan's opera, ‘‘ Pinafore’ and in November, 18835, 


Gilbert and Sullivan's latest and most difficult opera, the 
“Mikado ;" these compositions were rendered by home 
talent. : 

The musicians of a later day who have fairly distin- 
guished themselves in the musical culture of this inter- 
mountain country are Professors T. Radcliffe, Orson 
Pratt, Jun., H.S. Krouse, Madame Mazzucato Young, 
B. B. Young, Evan Stephens. Mr. Joseph J. Daynes 
' has been from the beginning the organist of the Salt 
Lake Tabernacle, and has won reputation for his skillful 
performances on the grand organ, which is second only 
to the famous Boston organ; Professor Beesley is the 
conductor of the Tabernacle choir; while our gifted 
master of the violin, Willard Erastus Weihe, who won 
distinction at the Conservatory at Brussels, has been 
conductor of the Salt Lake Theatre, and Mr. Anton 
Pederson, an orchestral leader of decided ability, has won 
local fame as the conductor of the Walker Opera House. 

Art and Artists. 


MANY influences have aided to develop an early taste 
and love for pictures in this community, far in advance of 
that in surrounding Territories and greater than the 
newness of the country would seem to promise. A large 
proportion of our citizens are from the old world, fresh 
from the memories of countless art galleries which 
abroad are thrown open to the inspection of all classes, 
however poor. By these means they have unconsciously 
acquired much judgment and taste, and a regard for the 
beautiful by association with the artistic developments of 
Europe. It must also be remembered that they are the 
reverse of a floating population. Immediately on their 
arrival they have made themselves homes, and possessing 
from the beginning a definite intention of remaining here, 
have, in some degree, been disposed to patronize the 
artists in the embellishment of their parlors. 

Art in Utah has at least kept pace with the other 
branches of civilization. There is no cause for wonder 
that, among us, the treatment of landscapes should 
exhibit such progress, for this Territory possesses suffi- 
cient elements of grandeur and beauty to give impulse 
and inspiration to any artist; 
notably in the southern counties, 
of individuality that are unique, and have contributed to 
the fame of Thomas Moran and other artists of celebrity. 
Utah also possesses, at many points, the ponderous out- 
lines belonging to Rocky Mountain scenery; and with 
its crystal atmosphere presents new effects of distance— 
clear and sometimes hard, yet with their own aerial 


while in some portions, 
* 
Utah scenery has lines 


beauties—whose just expression is reserved for the brush 
of 
acquired in European studios. 

Confined to this local sense, it may be said Utah has 
been a nursery to the painters who have grown in her 
soil; but it is rather of the fruitfulness of the artistic 

~ element that we boast than of superlative quality of local 
names. If in half a century Utah should give but one 
pert painter to the world, she will have contributed her 
full quota to the immortal role. 

With the painters of Utah and of the Western States 
generally we shall hereafter have much to do, as we 
design to illustrate some of their best works in THE 
WESTERN GALAXY. In this number we give four 
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some native artist untrammelled by mannerisms 
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scenes of the Great Salt Lake from paintings of Mr. 
Fred Lambourne. The design of our frontispiece 
was executed by J. T. Harwood, 
who gives fair promise of by-and-bye taking rank 
among the American masters; the touching story 
of The Prospector, written by Judge C. C. Good- 
win, Editor of the Sad¢ Lake Tribune, who wields 
one of the best pens of the West—is Also, illustrated by 
the artist Harwood. 


a native artist 


Western Journalism. 

THE Deseret News was the first paper published in 
the Rocky Mountains. J+ was issued June 15th, 1850, 
being a weekly, eight pages, 7 x ro inches, 3 columns, in 
brevier and long primer type. Willard Richards was its 
editor. Asa relic we give its ‘‘prospectus ;”’ 

“Deseret News—Motto—' Truth and Liberty..—We 
propose to publish a small weekly sheet, as large as our 
to be called Deseret 
NVews, designed originally to record the events of our 
State, and in connection, refer to the arts and sciences, 


local circumstances will permit, 


embracing general education, medicine, law, divinity, 
domestic and political economy, and everything that may 
fall under our observation, which may tend to promote 
the best interest, welfare, pleasure and amusement of our 
fellow-citizens. 

“We hold ourselves Feeonetle to the highest court of 
truth for our intentions, and to the highest court of equity 
When we speak we shall speak freely, 
without regard to men or party, and when, like other 
men, we err, let him who has his eyes open, correct us in 


for our execution. 


meekness, and he shall receive a disciple’s reward. 

“We shall take pleasure in communicating foreign 
news as we have opportunity; in receiving communica- 
tions from our friends, at home and abroad, and solicit 
ornaments for the Vews from our poets and poetesses, 

“The first number may be expected as early in June 
as subscriptions will warrant—waiting the action of three 
hundred subscribers. 

“Terms, six months, $2.50, 
Single copy 15 cents, 

“Advertising: $1.50 per square of 16 lines, and 50 
cents each succeeding insertion; $1.00 per half square, 


invariably in advance. 


or 8 lines. 

“Travelers and emigrants, 25 cents per copy, with the 
insertion of their names, places of residence, time of 
arrival and leaving. Companies of twenty and upwards 
entered at once, 20 cents each. 

“A paper that is worth printing is worth preserving; 
if worth preserving, it is worth binding; for this purpose 
we issue in pamphlet form; and if every subscriber shall 
preserve each copy of the News, and bind it at the close 
of the volume, their children’s children may read the 
doings of their fathers, which otherwise might have been 
forgotten, ages to come.” 

Thus commenced journalism in Utah; and the News 
is itself an example how almost utterly the early record 
of a colony becomes lost in thirty or forty years, seeing 
that scarcely a volume of this first issue survives; but 
small as it was, the Vews in that day was almost as wel- 
come periodically as a “‘letter from home”’ to a commun- 
ity so isolated from the rest of the world. 

The first newspaper published on the Pacific Coast 
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was by S. Brannan. Pertinent here is the following 
diary note of Wilford Woodruff in his journey to the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake: 

“At Green River we were met by Elder Samuel 
Brannan, from the Bay of.San Francisco, He came to 
give an account of the Mormon company that sailed 
with him in the ship Brooklyn. They had established 
themselves two hundred miles up the river, were build- 
ing up a city, avd he had already started a newspaper.” 

The last journalistic enterprise of Salt Lake City has 
recently made its appearance, the paper bearing the 
name of the Sad¢ Lake Hvening Times. It has quite a 
creditable look and shows good editorial ability. 


Death of a Female Leader. 


ON the 5th of December, 1887 ,there passed from earth 
to a higher sphere the soul of. Eliza R. Snow, who asa 
leader and organizer of women was one of the most re- 
markable characters that have risen in America and in 
this age of female power, typified in the woman suffrage 
movement. Eliza R. Snow was undoubtedly in her or- 
ganizing capacity and achievements to Mormondom 
the female counterpart of Brigham Young. She suc- 
ceeded in organizing tens of thousands of the women 
of Utah, in various societies, which have borne the names 
of Female Relief Society, Retrenchment Society 
Young Ladies Association, and Primaries. So that under 
some organic name or other she had united into compact 
bodies and branch associations every female in Mormon- 
dom, from the aged sister of ninety to the little girl of 
five. These societies and branches were officered with 
women of her own choosing, both of the elder and the 
younger branches, and in their working methods, the 
members—matrons and maidens—fully answered to the 
companion idea of ‘‘Minute Men.’’ Indeed, there was 
not a little of the military conception and character 
about her organizations, and her chiefs of staff were as 
her major generals of this remarkable female army, 
which has been the bulwark of the Mormon Church 
these many years. In speaking of the character and 
power of this extraordinary woman, we do not hope to 
win for her the adoration of the anti-Mormons, whose 
matchless enemy she was; and very likely those who 
deprived Utah of the power of her woman suffrage act, 
may thank Heaven—or anything else they please—that 
Eliza R. Snow is dead; while we pray Heaven rest her 
soul in everlasting peace. 


Returned to the Courts on High! 


THE death of the Mormon high priestess and poetess 
gives a present fitness to the re-setting, for our Cabinet, 
of Eliza R. Snow's mystical, fascinating hymn—O my 
Father—which appeared in her early volumes of poems 
under the heading, to our Father and 
Mother in Heaven.’ And pertinent to this presentation 
of her hymn—familiar to the Church, but unknown to 
the millions of the world—may be retold the fol- 
lowing singular anecdote current in the earlier days. It 
is said that the celebrated Evangelist of America, Theodore 
Parker, had in his service a Mormon woman; that he 


“Invocation 


had known nothing of her connection with the Mormon 
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Church; that this female disciple of the Mormon 
Prophet, in a spirit of praise-worthy cunning to captivate 
her master's mind with the striking conceptions of her 
Church on the subject of pre-existence, placed a little 
book of Eliza R. Snow's poems near his hand; that 
Theodore Parker read the hymn “O My Father,” was 
captivated with its conceptions of our Father-and-Moth- 
er God and their courts on high; that he talked to his 
servant of this hymn and the Mormons; and that Eliza 
R. Snow's hymn gave the inspiration to the uique form 
of invocation to father-and-mother-God" which 
characterized Theodore Parker's adorations and prayers. 
Wehave no doubt of the authenticity of the anecdote, 


“our 


so far as his Mormon servant goes and his reading of 
Eliza Snow's hymn, ‘'O My father.” For the rest we 
cannot answer, yet the divine Parker's invocation found 
his sister mind in the hymn below: 


O my Father, thou that dwellest 
In the high and glorious place! 
When shall I regain thy presence, 
And again behold thy face ? s 
In thy holy habitation : 
Did my spirit once reside? 
In my first primeval childhood 
Was I nurtured near thy side? 


For a wise and glorious purpose 
Thou hast placed me here on earth, 
And withheld the recollection 
Of my former friends and birth; 
Yet oft-times a secret something 
Whispered, You're a stranger here; 
And I felt that I had wandered 
From a more exalted sphere. 


I had learned to call thee Father, 
Through Thy spirit from on high; 
But, until the Key of Knowledge 
‘Was restored, I knew not why. 
In the heavens are parents single? 
No; the thought makes reason stare! 
Truth is reason; truth eternal 
Tells me, I've a mother there. 


When I leave this frail existence, 
When I lay this mortal by, 
Father, mother, may I meet you 
In your royal court on high? 
Then, at length, when I've completed 
All you sent me forth to do, 
With your mutual approbation 
Let me come and dwell with you. 


As a tribute to her leader and spiritual sister, Mrs. 
Emily Woodmansee has responded, and though it will 
be a very exceptional case for THE WESTERN GALAXY 
to publish either obituaries or eulogies, this is the ‘one 
case in a thousand"; and the tribute of Emily Wood- 
mansee, who will be one of the writers of this magazine, 
is both a fit and worthy dedication to the memory of our 
dear and lamented friend: 


& vf 
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To the Liberated Spirit of Zion's late Prophetess 
3 and Poetess, 

ELIZA R. SNow SMITH, 
Suggested by the singing of ‘Oh! my Father.” 
Free from this most “frail existence’’— 

Free to lay “this mortal by’’— 
Free to span the starry distance 

To the ‘‘royal courts on high,” 
Ransomed spirit! deathless essence! 

Hie thee hence to realms so fair; 
Gain thy Father's radiant presence ; 

Greet thy noble Mother there. 


Now renew “the recollection 
Of illustrious friends and birth;”’ 
Glory in thy Lord's affection; 
Triumph in thy Chieftain's worth. 
Drink thy fill of joys supernal, 
By continual virtues won; 
Wear thy crown of life eternal, 
While unceasing cycles run. 


Holiness, akin to beauty, 
Stamped thee with a marvellous seal; 
Powerful was thy sense of duty, 
Irrepressible thy zeal; 
Counselor so true, so able; 
Ready to relieve distress; 
The afflicted and the tempted 
"T was thy ministry to bless. 


From thy lips fell words of wisdom, 
Pure as pearls, or grains of gold; 
Far and wide the same have rooted, 
Yielding many a thousand fold. 
Far and wide thy inspirations 
Are a joy in these last days; 
Zion's numerous generations 
Lovingly repeat thy praise. 


Take thy needed recreation; 
Slumbering minstrel, softly rest; 
Thou shalt raise to emulation 
Many a muse by care oppressed. 
Lo, thy steadfast, pure example 
Shall a bright incentive prove; 
Leave thy power-inspiring mantle 
To the Zion of thy love. 
EmiLy H. WOODMANSEE. 
Salt Lake City, Dec. 8th, 1887. 


Editorial Notes. 


IN our first issue, we see many suggestions for future 
improvement, and our readers may rest assured that no 
pains will be spared in endeavoring to reach perfection. 

Our illustrations we think deserve some comment, and 
as we desire to recognize the assistance rendered in that 
department, we note that the Ontario pictures were 
takene from photographs by our fellow townsman, 
C. R. Savage. The illustration of the poem Solitude, 
is from the facile pencil of our rising Utah artist, Mr. J. 
T. Harwood. P 

Over all, and especially in the department of illustra- 
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tion, we acknowledge obligations to our old-time friend, 
Mr. George A. Meears, who freely gave us the benefit of 


his art taste and experience in this line. 


The Journal of Commerce. 


ONE of the most useful papers published in Utah and the 
Westis the S. L. Journal of Commerce, the official organ of 
the Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce, from which its mis- 
sion originated. We may speak ofits journalistic work of 
the future as a mission not only to this Territory but for 
the purpose of ‘‘booming”’ the great West The West is 
worthy to be ‘‘boomed;’’ and so may the booming con- 
tinue until its thunders shall be heard in every land. We 
strike fraternal hands with the Salt Lake Journal of Com- 
merce, and speak in no fanciful strain in affirming for it a 
useful and potent mission both for our Territory and the 
great West generally. Its able and gifted editor is Harry 
L. Culmer, a young man, just entering maturity of man- 
hood, who is destined to ‘‘make a mark in the world.” 


The Utah Legislature. 


THE Utah Legislature is at this writing in session, and 
already there is a prospect of uncommon work being 
done before its ‘close of school.’’ There is before the 
House an anti-polygamic bill, which probably will by- 
and-bye be perfectly shaped in accord with the Ed- 
munds’ bill. Time will reveal; and in”our next number 
we shall be able to review the accomplished work of the 
Legislature and the general conduct of its leading mem- 
bers. : 

The Mines of the West 


THE WESTERN GALAXY opens with the ‘‘ Mines of 
the West,”’ as the leading subject, which will be con- 
tinued as a principal feature of this Magazine, branching 
out over all the mining States and Territories on the 
Pacific Slope. To the mines of Park City, as exempli- 
fied in the great Ontario, we give the opening number, 
as it may be fitly chosen to ‘‘toot the horn”’ to swell the 
noise throughout the world of the inexhaustable mineral 
treasures of Utah. THE WESTERN GALAXY being pub- 
lished in Utah, we naturally begin with the mines at home; 
but we design to go or to send from our editorial staff 
reliable men to see and to write something of the history, 
character and prospects of every good and worthy mine 
in the great West, and many of them will be illustrated, 
as seen in the examples of the Ontario and its branches. 
In doing this we shall be serving the mining interests of 
the Pacific States and Territories as well as ‘‘ monied 
folk'' of the Eastern States and Europe who may de- 
sire to invest in substantial mines, for on no consideration 
will we at any time laud a mine that is unworthy of the 
trust of ''the stranger’’ whose capital is invited to help 
develop the vast mining resources of these Pacific States 
and Territories which this magazine will aim to faithfully 
represent. 


Our Subjects and Our Writers. 


THE WESTERN GALAXY in several of its departments 
will partake of the character of an Historical Magazine, 
but of a unique type, which the new and rare subjects of 
the West afford. Each number will be replete with 
reminiscences of the lives of representative persons of the 
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West—lives fraught with adventure, romance and sur- 
passing interest. One department of THE WESTERN 
GALAXY will, therefore, be typically biographical and 
personal, and this department will be illustrated with 
magnificent steel plate portraits. 


THE WESTERN GALAXY will also be copiously illus- 
trated with wood cuts, pictorial scenes of subjects and 
sketches chosen for each number, the majority of which 
will be typed and copied from Western scenes and char- 
acters; yet, while Western subjects and scenes will give 
the special character and interest of this Magazine, it 
will also aspire to the sphere of general literature. 

The literary department of this Magazine will be 
sustained by a corps of writers not unworthy the name of 
a western galaxy of authors. Among those of Utah 
will be the following: 

Judge C. C. Goodwin, Editor of the Sa/¢ Lake 
Tribune; John Nicholson, assistant Editor of the Deseret 
News; Byron Groo, Editor of the Sal¢ Lake Herald; 
Judge John R. McBride, O. J. Hollister, Orson F. 
Whitney, Chancellor of the Deseret University, Moses 
Thatcher, Wm. S. Godbe, Wm. H. Shearman, Robert 
W. Sloan, Frank J. Cannon, Editor of the Ogden 
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Herald; Professor Leo Haefeli, Henry W. Naisbitt, 
John Lyon, George A. Meears, H. L. A. Culmer, E. L. 
T. Harrison, Geo. W. Crouch, Junius F. Wells, Editor 
of the Contributor; Wilford Woodruff, (in his History 
of the Pioneers, illustrated) William Gill Mills, Edw. 
W. Tullidge. 

California and other Western States will no doubt 
furnish this Magazine with a corresponding array of able 
writers, and there will also appear in our columns as 
contributors some of the famous men of both America 
and Europe. : 

Officers of Our Chamber. 


THE substantial and reliable character of the Salt 
Lake Chamber of Commerce will be seen in the follow- 
ing list of officers for 1887: 

President, W. S. McCornick; First Vice-President, 
George A. Lowe; Second Vice-President, Frank W. 
Jennings; Secretary, M. J. Forhan’; Treasurer, T. R. 
Jones. Board of Directors: W. H. Remington, Geo. 
A. Lowe, James Glendenning, Fred H. Auerbach, 
Emanuel Kahn, W. S. McCornick, Frank W. Jennings, 
J.C. Conklin, H. L. A. Culmer, M. H. Walker, and 
T. G. Webber. ; 
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MEXICO AND THE MORMONS. 


From the time the Mormon community 
left the borders of the eastern civilization 
to the present, the idea has grown in the 
public mind that in some way or other the 
Mormons are connected in their final 
destiny with Mexico and the descendants of 
the ancient races of this continent. At 
first it was stated in a very objectionable 
form, signifying that the community ‘was 
about to leave the United States and join 
the Republic of Mexico, in a spirit of hos- 
tility to their native country. Against this 
view the Pioneers strongly protested, and 
immediately on their arrival the American 
flag was raised upon Ensign Peak and soon 
thereafter admission into the American 
Union was earnestly sought by them. — Still 
the idea prevailed—often clothed by writers 
in the most fanciful speculations—that the 
Mormon finality was to be in Mexico, and 
at the time of the ‘‘Utah war’’ some of the 
Solons of the press, the pulpit, and even of 
Congress went so far in their extravagance 
over the Mormon problem as actually to 
propose that the United States should buy 
Utah of the Mormons—treating their cities 
and settlements as a_sort of personal realty 
—on condition that the Mormons would 
remove from Uncle Sam’s domain, the sup- 
position being that the transplanting of the 
community would naturally be into Mexico. 
And but recently the idea was again sprung 
upon the public mind that an exodus was 
about to be made into Mexico, and that the 
~ Mormons themselves were very desirous for 
this consummation. ‘That there were some 
grounds for the belief in this latter case may 
be seen in the fact that a number of Mor- 
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mon apostles and leading elders made pre- 
liminary efforts to begin colonization in 
Mexico. As for ourselves we are firmly of 
the opinion that the Mormons have a des- 
tiny in Mexico to be yet worked out in con- 
nection with the descendants of its ancient 
peoples. 

Moses Thatcher, whose steel plate portrait 
is the frontispiece of this number of the 
WESTERN GALAXY, is understood to be the 
special apostle of his church on this subject 
of Mormon destiny and colonization in 
Mexico; and believing that the account of 
his travels and mission in that country, his 
interviews with the President of the Mexi- 
can Republic and other chiefs of the nation, 
will be of much interest to our readers, we 
present the following narrative culled from 
Elder Thatcher’s private journal which we 
have been permitted to use. He thus opens: 

‘‘Letters having been received by President 
John Taylor from a Dr. Rhodacanaty, resid- 
ingat the City of Mexico, inquiring about the 
principles of the gospel, some of the Church 
publications were sent him as early as the 
autumn of 1878, and through these some 
fifteen or twenty Mexican citizens had come 
to believe the truths of the gospel, as far as 
they were informed respecting them.’’ 

Considering this matter, the council of 
Apostles called Elder Thatcher to proceed 
to Mexico and ‘‘open the door of salvation’’ 
to that nation. In company with Elders 
James Z. Stewart, who joined him at Chica- 
go, and Meliton G. Trejo, who joined him 
at New Orleans, he proceeded to the national 
capital. Leaving Utah, October 26th, 1879, 
and taking steamer at New Orleans, he crossed 
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the Gulf and reached Vera Cruz (city of the 
True Cross) November 14th of the same 
year. As fellow-voyagers he had, besides 
the elders named, Baron Greindl, Belgian 
minister to Mexico, his secretary, Count 
Chastel, and Gwyn Foster, nephew of U. S. 
minister Foster. 

The party reached the City of Mexico on 
the evening of Saturday, November 16th, 
and being entire strangers put up at the 
principal hotel, the ‘‘Iturbide.’’ He spent 
the following Sunday in viewing the cathe- 
dral rebuilt by Cortez on the ruins of the 
great Aztec temple, and afterwards remod- 
eled and finished A.D. 1631. He also 
spent a few hours at the ‘‘Zocolo,’’ a beau- 
tiful public garden fronting the cathedral, 
and enjoyed the sweet strains of an excellent 
military brass band. ‘The day was as pleas- 
ant and mild as any May day in Utah. 

During the afternoon, Dr. Platino C. 
Rhodacanaty—a Greek on the side of his 
father, but of Mexican descent from his 
mother—called and greeted them warmly. 
He was found to be a cultured and well con- 
“nected gentleman. During the past few 
months he had published a monthly periodi- 
cal, called Voz de Desierto, advocating the 
principles of the gospel. 

On the evening of Tuesday following, 
Elder Thatcher, on the invitation of Mrs. 
Foster, attended Minister Foster’s reception 
in company with Mr. Amos W. Butler, a 
young ornithologist from Evansville, Indi- 
ana. He met at the reception Minister 
Foster, Major Clark, editor of the Zwo 
Republics, Messrs. Holden and McClay of 
New York, the secretary of the minister 
from Germany, and several others, ladies 
and gentlemen. He visited, on invitation 
of Mrs. Foster, the national museum the 
next day, in company with a number of her 
guests. ‘They examined with interest a twen- 
ty-one-fold maguey map, the most valuable 
of the kind extant, exhibiting the migra- 
tions of the Aztecs from the north to Mexico. 
Many of its hieroglyphics resemble those 
‘contained in the Pearl of Great Price. 
Other maps representing the city of Mexico 
before the conquest of 1520, and pictures 
representing the landing of the Spaniards at 
Vera. Cruz iml1519, executed by, Aztec 
artists at the time, were found of interest as 
matters of history, they having been spread 
before the Emperor Montezuma previous to 
the fall of his empire. 

In the art gallery a fine scene of the valley 
of Mexico with Popocatepetl in the distance, 
by Valasco, was greatly admired as an art 
gem, costing the government $2,000. 
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Elders Stewart and Trejo having visited 
and preached to a number of people, some 
believed. In the baths of the Garden of 
Olives located near the fatal Causeway 
‘‘Noche ‘Treste’’ (melancholy night), so 
called because of the disaster to Cortez and 
his army on July 1st, 1520, Elder Thatcher 
baptized Platino C. Rhodacanaty and Silvi- 
ano Artiago, the latter a pure Aztec, and, 
therefore, ‘‘a descendant of Joseph.’’ Six other 
male members were added to the Church by 
baptism three days later. At the meeting 
for confirmation the objects of the Mexican 
mission were fully explained by him. At 
that meeting Elder Thatcher earnestly 
invoked blessings upon Porferio Diaz, Pres- 
ident of the Mexican Republic, upon all 
constituting the Legislative and Judicial and 
Administrative departments of the govern- 
ment, and upon the inhabitants of the land, 
to the end that the honest and good 
throughout Mexico, Central and South 
America might hear the gospel of Christ, 
and receive His tidings of great joy. 

Three Elders were ordained and a branch 

organized at that meeting. Elder Rhoda- 
canaty was authorized to preside over it. 
By the close of the year sixteen persons had 
been baptized, ‘‘The Voice of Warning’’ 
partially translated into the Spanish, and 
several articles had been written and pub- 
lished in the newspapers of the capital, 
defending the faith and practices of the 
Saints. 
’ During January, the Spanish translation 
of ‘The Voice of Warning’’ was completed 
and the manuscript placed in the hands of 
the printer. On the third of that month, 
while enjoying the grateful shades of the 
cypress groves of Chapultepec, Elder Thatch- 
er wrote. his ‘Tribute to the Memory of 
Montezuma,’’ as published in Vol. I. of the 
S. L. Contributor; which was subsequently 
dedicated to his friend, the honorable and 
learned Ygnacio M. Altamirano, a man of 
pure Aztec blood-and then one of the judges 
of the Supreme Court of the Republic, an 
author of eminence, one of the greatest 
orators of the time, and in many respects a 
remarkable man. 

The New York Sw having published an 
article respecting Elder Thatcher’s mission 
to Mexico, numerous papers of the capital 
made extracts therefrom and comments 
thereon, mostly favorable. But the  7zwo 
Lepublics, under the headings—‘*Yankee 
Diplomacy,’’ ‘‘Fillibusterism,’? and ‘The 


Spread of Mormonism,’’ attacked with vio-’ 


lence the Mormon people generally. Through 
El Tribuna Elder Thatcher replied, refuting 
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the slanderous strictures of the Zio Repub- 
fics. Thereafter that paper handled the 
Mormon question more carefully. In the 
Sunday issue, Jan. r1th, of ZZ Monetor Re- 
publicano, one of the most powerful and 
influential journals published in Mexico, 
appeared a ridiculously scurrilous editorial 
article about the Saints. It greatly incensed 
Elder Trejo, who had imagined that those 
speaking his native tongue would never 
stoop to vilify the Mormons as others had 
in the United States and Europe. His 
hopeful dream having been dispelled, he 
was exceedingly anxious to hunt up and 
punish the ‘‘Juvenal’’ editorial author of the 
defaming article; but was restrained by 
counsel given in the interest of patience and 
moderation. The publication led William 
Prichard, an intelligent and educated Eng- 
lish gentleman, a newspaper correspondent 
and magazine author of merit, to seek the 
acquaintance of the missionaries from Utah, 
and through his aid, Elders Thatcher and 
Trejo became acquainted with the wealthy 
proprietor of £7 Monetor Republicano, Senor 
Vicente Garcia Torres, who wrote for his 
paper over the xom de plume ‘‘Faucrido,”’ 
while his son used that of ‘‘Alcestes;’’ and 
“‘Juvenal’’ proved to be one Senor Enrigre 
Chavara, who, after a long interview with 
the elders, published in the following Sun- 
day’s issue an article retracting the scurri- 
lous assertions of the former one and giving 
an excellent account of the sobriety, honesty, 
industry and morality of the Mormons gen- 
erally; and Elder Trejo admitted that the 
result would be more favorable to the cause 
than any physical chastisement given by him 
to the writer could possibly have produced. 
Through favorable and unfavorable news- 
paper comments and strictures, the replies 
and retractions, the interests of the Mormon 
mission were greatly forwarded, and the 
elders made numerous acquaintances and 
friends of eminent men, through whom they 
extended their influence to government offi- 
cials. 

Gen. Alan G. Greenwood of Roanoke, 
Virginia, who fought in the War of the 
Rebellion on the side of the South, secured 
interviews for Elder Thatcher with Senor 
Sarate, minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Fer- 
nandez Leal, minister of Fomento (public 
works and of colonization) and Senor Don 
Carlos Pacheco, minister of War. They 
found Minister Sarate a gentleman about 
forty years of age, affable, polite and 
exceedingly graceful; a fine conversation- 


alist—speaking with a slight French inton-. 


_ation—well informed on general topics as 
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upon national governmental affairs. In 
sympathy with the expressed views of Elder 
Thatcher respecting the Mexicans and their 
ancestors, he spoke feelingly about the high 
degree of civilization among the Indians of 
Mexico previous to the Spanish Conquest. 

-In Minister Leal the elders met a man of 
some fifty years, of commanding presence,’ 
strong character, marked features with large 
Roman nose, grey eyes and bald head; 
manners cordial, conversation frank. Had 
visited Utah and greatly admired the pluck 
of her enterprising and prosperous com- 
munities. Regarded the Mormons as the 
most successful colonizers in the world and, 
as such, said that ‘‘Mexico would gladly 
welcome any of them choosing to make 
homes in the Republic.”’ 

Minister Carlos Pacheco, the hero of 
Pueblo, lost a leg and an arm while assaulting 
that city during the French Intervention. 
A man of indomitable courage, hard to 
read, nervous temperament, and abrupt man- 
ners, his half-closed eyes seemed to see 
everything. Direct and pointed himself, he 
requires only the ‘‘key-words,’’ brooking 
no detailed explanations; familiar with the 
history of others, he knows the needs of his 
own country. War has made of him a 
physical wreck, yet he is a power in the land, 
and next to Diaz is the leading government 
official. He was frank and cordial to Elder 
Thatcher, to whom he granted the interview 
while scores of army officers were waiting, 
and conferred upon him distinguished 
honor by freely and voluntarily tendering 
him letters of introduction and recommen- 
dation to the executives of the various states 
of the Union, in the event of his desire to 
visit them. 

Later Elder Thatcher had an extended 
interview with Senor Ygnacio Mariscal, min- 
ister of Justice, many years the accredited 
representative of the Mexican Government 
at Washington, D. C., and at the court of 
St. James; now Mexican minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

He it was who so successfully conducted, 
in behalf of Mexico, the ‘‘Cutting affair.’’ 
The ablest statesman and diplomat of the 
nation, without doubt. A brainy man of 
brilliant attainments, and a perfect gentle- 
man—the master of several languages. He 
is familiar with the history of the Saints 
from the beginning. The organ of the gov- 
ernment officially noticed all these inter- 
views. 

Through Mr. Prichard Elder Thatcher 
became acquainted with Emelio Biebuyck, 
a Belgian gentleman of influence in Mexico, 
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and familiar with Utah affairs, having been 
thrice in the Territory; the first time when 
Col. Steptoe was at Salt Lake. He was 
personally acquainted with President Young, 
having enjoyed several pleasant interviews 
with him. His influence, which was consid- 
erable over the Mexican press, was largely 
due to the connection of his father with the 
Press Associations of Europe. He was a 
warm advocate of Mormon colonization in 
Mexico, and having a colonization contract 
with the Mexican Government conceding 
free public lands in any State of the Union, 
eighty dollars subsidy for adults, and forty 
dollars each for children, twenty years’ 
exemption from military duty and from tax- 
ation, free entry from tariff duty on teams, 
wagons, agricultural implements, building 
materials and provisions, pending the estab- 
lishment of the colony, and numerous other 
subvention privileges, he was desirous to 
endorse the whole contract to the Mormon 
people, with the approval of the govern- 
ment officials; the whole movement to be 
backed up by the influence of leading Mex- 
ican papers. ‘‘With the Mormons in Mex- 
‘ico,’’ said Mr. Biebuyck, ‘‘will come stable 
government, and consequent peace and 
prosperity and, therefore, success to my 
business, and that is all I ask.”’ 

' Having thoroughly reflected upon, and 
prayed about this matter, and feeling 
strongly impressed that the success of the 
mission must ultimately largely depend 
upon Mormon colonization in Mexico, and 
the careful, judicious gathering thereto of 
native Saints for care and instruction, it was 
finally determined that Elder Thatcher 
should return, and, meeting Mr. Biebuyck 
on a given date, lay the whole matter with 
all its bearings before President Taylor and 
the council of Apostles, and abide their 
decision. 

Having arranged payment for publishing 
the ‘‘Voice of Warning,’’ he joined with 
Elders Stewart and Trejo in dedicating the 
land of Mexico, to the end that the gospel 
might spread among her people. They 
besought the Lord to rid the nation of 
revolutionary elements and the disposition 
to shed blood, to break the shackles from the 
bodies and minds of the poor ‘‘Lamanites’’ 
that they might be free in the law of Christ; 
and that as the coming of the Spanish 
conqueror foreshadowed their bondage, so 
might the gospel foreshadow their deliver- 
ance; that as the first overcame them with 
the sword, so might the proclamation of 
divine truth subdue and soften their hearts. 
To this end blessings ypon the state and 
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governmental officials and people were 
besought, that intrigues, plottings and rebel- 
lions might cease, and peace and prosperity 
reign instead thereof. This work accom- 
plished, Elder Thatcher, receiving many 
expressions of friendship and confidence, 
leading men assuring him that Mormon 
colonists would be welcome in the Repub- 
lic, left for Utah, Feb. 4th, 1880, leaving 
Elder Stewart in charge of the mission. 
Reaching Salt Lake City on the 22nd of the 
same month, he reported to President 
Taylor, and having on the same day fully 
explained the causes leading to his return, 
his action was endorsed by unanimous vote 
of the quorum of Apostles. 

Ten days later Mr. Biebuyck pee and 
explained in detail the nature and advant- 
ages of his valuable concessions as embodied 
in his contract with the Mexican Govern- 
ment. - These being discussed and carefully 
considered and taken under advisement, the 
council finally reached the conclusion that 
the colonization of Latter-day Saints in 
Mexico at that time, even under the gener- 
ous concessions of the contract mentioned, 
would be premature. Mr. Biebuyck’s offer 
was, therefore, rejected. ~He was sdis-) 


_appointed, and a few days later departed for 


San Francisco, thence to New York and 
Europe. 

During his stay in Salt Lake City, Mr. B. 
was a part of the time the guest of President 
Taylor who was much pleased with his frank 
manners, unassuming deportment and gen- 
eral understanding of men and things. So 
also were the other members of the quorum 
of Apostles who became acquainted with 
him. 

Having assisted in the organization of the 
quorum of the First Presidency of the 
Church; October, 1880, Elder Thatcher, 
accompanied’ by Elder Feramorz L. Young, 
who had been called on a mission to Mexico, 
again left Utah on November 17th, and 
reached the Mexican capital on the evening 
of December 5th; 1880. On the roth of 
the same month he presented to the ‘‘Mex- 
ican Geographical Society’’ for its library 
the following Church works in full gilt 
Morocco: 

Book of Mormon, Doctrine and Coven- 
ants, Pearl of Great Price, Key to Theology, 
Voice of Warning, Spencer’s Letters, 
Hymn Book, bound Book of Pamphlets, 
My First Mission, Catechism, and String of 
Pearls. 

On the 18th of the same month he pre- 
sented a similar list to the National Museum * 
Library, and received handsome acknowl- 
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edgements from the officials of those liter- 
ary organizations. The ‘Voice of Warn- 
ing’’ in Spanish had’ been extensively 
circulated, and 4ooo copies of Elder John 
Nicholson’s ‘‘Means of Escape’’ had been 
translated, published and mostly distributed. 

During February, 1881, 4/7 Adogago 
Cristiano, the monthly illustrated organ of 
the \\ethodist, north, and Lvangelista Mex- 
icano, organ of the same sect, . south, 
published articles against the Saints. They 
were promptly replied to through the daily 
papers. During January and February 
Elder Thatcher also wrote a 32-page pam- 
phlet—‘‘ Divine Origin of the Book of 
Mormon’’—which was translated into the 
Spanish and published. 

Quite a number had been added to the 
Church since the new year, and a branch 
was organized at Ozumba, at the base of 
Popocatapetl, forty miles from the capital. 
On April 6th, 1881, Conference—the first 
Latter-day Saint gathering of the kind in 
Mexico— was held on that mountain, about 
17,000 feet above sea level. It required a 
day and a half of great exertion to reach 
the point, but all were richly repaid. ‘‘ The 

-vrich may find the Lord in temples, but 
the poor can find Him on the mountains.’’ 

He published several thousand copies of 
Elder Stewart’s ‘‘Coming of the Messiah’’ 
and widely distributed them. 

During the summer the elders continued 
to add members, on one occasion Elder 
‘Thatcher having baptized eight persons. 
Success created some animosity and jeal- 
ousies. As a result a plot was formed to 
test the divinity of the elders’ calling and 
discipleship by means of poison. One 
party agreed to furnish the poison, the other 
was to place it in the water from which the 
elders drank. The heart of the latter fail- 
ing him, he came to Elder Thatcher and 
confessed the whole thing.—Was released 
in August, notice being received by tele- 
graphic message, on the 6th of that month. 
Sixty-one persons had been baptized, and, 
accompained by Elder Feramorz L. Young, 
he left the city of Mexico for home, via 
Vera Cruz, Havana and New York. Elder 
Young was ill, it was thought with malarial 
fever, but the disease developing into 
typhoid pneumonia, he died on the night of 
September 27th, between Havana and the 
coast of Florida, and there being insufficient 
ice on board the steamer to preserve the 
body, the weather being extremely oppressive, 
and no meansof embalming, necessity com- 
pelled his burial at sea, which was done on 
the following day at 1 Pp. M., while about 
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twenty miles off. the coast of Florida in 
latitude 27, longitude 79. The care and 
subsequent. death of his young missionary 
companion, and his burial in the sea far 
from his mother, relatives and friends, was 
a trial under which Elder Thatcher’s physical 
and mental powers encountered a test that 
greatly impaired his health, and depressed 
his spirits. He reached home October 8th, 
bringing with him Fernanda Lara, a young 
Mexican convert. 

While in the council of the Legislative 
Assembly and pending the passage of the 
Edmunds bill, Elder ‘Thatcher was called to 
Chicago, New York and Washington, D. 
C., being accompained by Elder John Henry 
Smith. They carried with them numerously 
signed petitions asking Congress to pass no 
further proscriptive laws against Utah’s peo- 
ple before sending a commission of investi- 
gation. They reached Washington February 
23rd, 1882. Returned and attended the 
April Conference of the Church. 

At the following October Conference he 
was called, in connection with Elder Erastus 
Snow, to explore in Mexico with the view of 
finding and purchasing some place suitable 
for a settlement of his people in that repub- 
lic. Explored the head waters of the Rio 
San Pedro, and examined the San Bernardino 
Ranch on one of the tributaries of the 
Bivispa and Yaqui Riversin Sonora. Elder 
Snow, owing to illness, having returned home 
early .in January, Elder Thatcher took a - 
small company and a guide and explored 
the Santa Cruz, Cocospera and Magdelina 
Valleys. Expected to cross into Mexico at 
La Noria near San Raphiel,- but finding no 
Mexican Custom House there, had to go out 
of the way, nearly one hundred miles, to 
Nogales. The guide was greatly annoyed 
by reason thereof, and urged the company 
to go in without the necessary official permit, 
but his wishes were not complied with. 
Later the party learned that fifteen Mexican 
citizens had been killed by Apaches on the 
road, as near as could be calculated, at the 
point where the company would have been 
about the hour of the same day when the 
killing was done, had they crossed at La 
Noria. . 

In Jan.,1885, Elder Thatcheraccompanied ~ 
President John Taylor and party to Arizona 
and Mexico, and again explored on the 
Magdelina River in Sonora. He _ was 
appointed chairman of exploring and pur- 
chasing committee of lands in Mexico, 
Presidents A. F. Macdonald, Christopher 
Layton, Jesse N. Smith and Lot Smith 
being the other members of the committee. 
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He reached home January 27th, assisted 
in gathering funds, and, ten days later, 
started again for Mexico, going into 
Chihuahua. He reached Ascension on the 
Rio Casas Grande, February 20th; found 
several families of Saints there from Arizona, 
who, having received the impression that a 
purchase had been made in Chihuahua, 
came there by reason of the violent perse- 
. cutions of the courts then prevailing in 
Arizona. He went to San Jose on the 
Mexican Central Ry., and thence to El 
Paso, Texas. Found there that title to 
lands offered was not genuine. In com- 
pany with Elders Macdonald, Antone 
Anderson and Mr. Glenn (surveyor) explored 
the upper Rio Janis on the Sierra Madres, 
and visited the strongholds of the Apache 
Chiefs ‘‘ Victoria’ and ‘‘Ju,’’ and saw their 
fortification and caves in which they dwelt 
and were secure. He ascended ‘‘Crook’s 
Peak’’ and saw the Rio Virdie Valleys and 
Corrales Basin, since purchased, and made 
himself familiar with Mexican land matters, 
gained knowledge respecting property for 
sale, located the Saints on leased lands, and 
returned. Under the influence of Ameri- 
cans at the city of Chihuahua, the governor 
of the state issued in April an order of ex- 
pulsion against the Saints on the Rio Casas 
Grande. Through the efforts of Elders 
Teasdale and Macdonald the Executive was 
appealed to, and finally consented to have 
the matter referred to the national officials 
at the capital. Elders Brigham Young and 
Thatcher being called to confer with those 
officials on the subject, reached the national 
capital on May 11th, 1885. Had interviews 
with Ministers Mariscal of Foreign Affairs, 
Carlos Pacheco of Fomento (Interior and 
Colonization) and with President Porferio 
Diaz. The order of the Governor of Chi- 
huahua was revoked. When under pressure 
of enemies the governor subsequently reaf- 
firmed it, he was removed. Elder Thatcher 
reached home in June, and in July, 1886, 
was again called into Mexico to assist Elder 
Erastus Snow who had been given charge of 
the settlement of the colony there, and to help 
in adjusting titles of purchases already made, 
and to purchase other lands. ‘This work was 
promptly seen to, Elder Thatcher again visit- 
ing the national capital, in October, and while 
there, in company with Elder Snow, arrange- 
ments were made that resulted in the pur- 
chase of ‘‘Corrales Basin’’ including Hop 
and Strawberry Valleys, comprising nearly 
seventy-five thousand acres of timber, graz- 
ing and agricultural lands. 

The young colony needing machinery, 
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Elder Thatcher left Juarez January 2oth, 
1887, visiting St. David in Cochise County 
and the Upper Gila settlements in Graham 
County, received some assistance, and in 
company with John W. Campbell, went to 
St. Louis, Mo., and purchased a twenty-five 
horse power engine, boiler and saw-mill, 
shingle-mill, lath-mill and a combined plan- 
er and moulder; all of which was accom- 
plished and the machinery, wagons and cat- 
tle necessary to operate it, costing six thou- 
sand dollars were taken into Mexico within 
six weeks after starting. 

Since January the colony have constructed 
a canal costing two thousand dollars and a 
wagon road costing a similar amount ; plow- 
ed, planted and built. 

On January 1st Elder Moses Thatcher 
dedicated the new town-site of Juarez. 

He has crossed the Mexican line thirteen ~ 
times during the past seven years, and has 
frequently traveled at least 25,000 miles per 
annum. He is still actively engaged. 

The following interesting incidents and 
details connected with Mormon affairs in 
Mexico will very fitly supplement the fore- 
going general narrative: 

Under pressure wrought up by Americans 
at the city of Chihuahua in which the U.S. 


-consul there and others engaged, the gov- 


ernor of the State issued, without authority 
of law, an order of expulsion against the 
Saints who had temporarily located and 
leased lands along the Rio Casas Grande in 
Canton Galiana. The said order being 
peremptory and giving only fifteen days. 
from July gth, 1885, in which to comply, 
Elders George Teasdale and A. F. Macdon- 
ald went from Corralitos to the city of Chi- 
huahua and, as advised by Dr. Samaniego, a. 
warm friend of the Saints, sought an inter- 
view with the Executive, who, at first, was. 
obdurate and unyielding, holding the Mor- 
mons to be ‘‘pernicious strangers,’’ deserv- 
ing unconditional expulsion. Elders ‘Teas- 
dale and Macdonald, finding themselves un- 
able to make any impression, telegraphed the 
situation to Elder Moses Thatcher at Logan, 
Utah, who put himself in prompt communi- 
cation with the Presidency and wired instruc- 
tions to Elders Teasdale and Macdonald, at. 
the city of Chihuahua, who employed a. 
young and eminent attorney with whom 
Elder Thatcher had become acquainted a. 
few months before at El Paso, Texas, to 
represent their cause. 

The young lawyer, Senor Candera, ae 
ing drawn up an able protest against the or- 
der of expulsion and embodying a strong 
plea for an honest, enterprising and indus-- 
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trious people desiring to find homes in Mexi- 
co, the governor finally consented to stay 
the order, pending the submission of the 
whole question to the national authorities at 
the capital of the Republic. 

This point having been reached, Elder 
Helaman Pratt, at the city of Mexico, was 
instructed by telegraph to request stay of 

-proceedings until Elders Thatcher and 
Young could reach there, prepared to fully 
submit the whole matter, pending final deci- 
sion by the national authorities. 

Leaving Salt Lake May 2nd, Elders Young 
and Thatcher reached El Paso, Texas, four 
days later, and, meeting Mr. H. F. Merritt, 
a personal friend of the latter and since U. 
S. consul to Aix, Germany, was informed 
by him that Senor Escobar, consul de Mexico 
at that place, desired greatly to see them. 

Calling immediately on that honorable 
gentleman they were cordially received and 
promptly informed that the order of the 
governor of Chihuahua was wholly without 
authority of law and could not be sustained. 
On request he unhesitatingly gave a letter of 
introduction to the minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Senor Mariscal, strongly recommend- 
ing Mormon colonization in Mexico. They 
reached the Mexican capital on the morning 
of May roth, and on the following morning 
called on the U. S. consul, Mr. Strother, 
with whom Elder Thatcher became acquaint- 
ed in 1880, a fine Virginia gentleman of 
broad and liberal views and having no sym- 
pathy with the spirit of persecution whether 
found at home or abroad. He regarded the 
Mormons as the most successful colonists in 
the world and would gladly so inform (un- 
officially) the Mexican government officials 
if they desired it. Appreciating his kind- 
ness, the elders, not wishing to place a friend 
in acompromising position, thanked him 
warmly, but stated that it would not be ne- 
cessary for him to take any action in a matter 
in which his motives might be misconstrued. 

On the morning of May rath the elders 
sent their letter of introduction from Consul 
Escobar to Minister Mariscal, who, being en- 
gaged with President Diaz, detained them a 
short time waiting in the audience room. 

On entering he cordially received the eld- 
ers and spoke of having met Elder Thatcher 
four years before, and then proceeded to 
converse upon the subject matter of Senor 
Eseobar’s letter—Mormon colonization in 
Mexico—and with pleasing earnestness ex- 
pressed personal interest in the affairs of the 
Saints about whom, he said, he had recently 
talked with President Diaz who was favorably 
disposed towards, and greatly interested in 
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the affairs of the Mormon people who would 
find no difficulty in making homes in Mexi- 
co should they desire to colonize in any 
part of the Republic. On matters relating 
to that subject Minister Mariscal referred the 
elders to Minister Carlos Pacheco of the 
Interior Department, to whom he gave in 
his own hand a letter of introduction in 
which he mentioned the object of their visit 
and referred to the expulsion order of the 
governor: of the state of Chihuahua. He 
very courteously promised also to arrange 
for the elders an interview with President 
Diaz before they left the capital. On part- 
ing, Elder Thatcher -warmly expressing 
thanks for the minister’s considerate, kind- 
ness, said: ‘You, sir, have doubtless heard 
many damaging reports respecting our peo- 
ple which, if like those we have met else- 
where are, I can assure you, almost if not 
entirely without foundation in facts, being 
in the main utterly untrue.”’ 

“Ves, ereplied thet minister, “Isecentlhy 
received a marked copy of the Salt Lake 
Tribune, in which the Mormons are accused 
of tampering with the Yaquis in Sonora, but 
your presence in this capital is a refutation 
of the statement. I have carefully studied 
the history of the Mormons and the conclu- 
sions reached are by no means unflattering 
to them. And while we Mexicans can learn 
many things from our neighbors over the 
line, who are more progressive, energetic, 
civilized and wealthy, we sometimes feel as 
though they might learn, in the exercise of 
religious toleration, a lesson from us who 
have long since, as a government, ceased to 
persecute for religious belief and practice.’’ 

On the following day the elders had a 
lengthy interview, at his residence, with Gen. 
Carlos Pacheco, minister of the Interior, 
Commerce and Colonization, of the Mexican 
Republic. 

Opening the subject of their mission at 
once after receiving a cordial greeting, the 
elders frankly expressed regret that any of 
their people should have come into Mexico 
to settle without first conferring with the 
state and national authorities and especially 
with himself as the proper officer. 

Without seemingly noticing the main 
point mentioned, the minister said that he 
had entertained friendly feelings towards the 
Mormon people for over four years, and that 
the document setting forth the objects had 
in view by those coming into Chihuahua, 
was an exceedingly able instrument, clearly 
setting forth a wish to obey the laws of the 
state and of the republic, and that he had 
several days since requested the acting gov- 
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ernor to leave the Mormons in Chihuahua 
at peace and undisturbed. 


Having assured the minister that none of 
their people desired to locate in Mexico 
without the full sanction of the president 
and his cabinet, and with a determination 
to be governed by state and national law, 
the elders discussed suitable locations for the 
establishment of a colony which the minis- 
ter unhesitatingly informed them he was 
anxious to see established and would encour- 
age to the full extent of his ability. 

In view of the action of the Governor of 
Chihuahua the following questions were sub- 
mitted : 


‘‘Has the president-of the republic, the 
governor of a state or other national or state 
official, authority to deprive colonists of 
property without due process of law?’’ 

ANSWER.—‘‘No, all property rights are 
sacred in Mexico.’’ 

‘Has the president of the republic, or any 
other federal or state official, authority to 
deprive colonists of any liberty or right 
guaranteed by the federal constitution unless 
in punishment of crime duly proven in a 
court of competent jurisdiction affording 
the accused a fair trial?’’ 

ANSWER.—‘“‘Certainly not !’’ 

‘Has the president of the republic or any 
other national or state official the right to 
expel colonists who have violated neither 
state nor national laws?”’ 

ANSwErR.—‘‘The president is authorized by 
constitutional law to expel from the republic 
‘pernicious persons’ plotting against the 
government or seeking to incite to insurrec- 
tion. But this apples to individuals and 
not to communities. The president alone 
can exercise this power, and in no case to 
my knowledge has it ever been exercised 
against an upright American or foreigner. 
The governor of Chihuahua, who is only a 
compromise official, exceeded in the case of 
your people his authority, and was accord- 
ingly put right.”’ 

‘Should the Mormons colonize in Mexico 
under the approval of the chief executive 
and at a point designated by him, will they 
receive government protection as do other 
colonists?’”’ 

ANswER.—‘‘They will receive protection 
without distinction just as all other colonists 
do, and shall enjoy all the rights and privi- 
leges guaranteed by the constitution and 
laws, as well as those enumerated in the con- 
cessions that may be made in the coloniza- 
tion agreement.”’ ‘ 


The elders having fully explained the 
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causes producing their present grievances in 
the United States, and pointed out that 
their troubles were due to special laws pro- 
scriptive in their nature and harshly directed 
at their marital relations, believed in and 
practiced when the president of the nation 
appointed Brigham Young governor of the 
Territory of Utah, thus indirectly giving 
national sanction to the doctrine of plural 
marriage, Minister Pacheco smilingly said, 
“‘the free practice of such marital relations 
in Mexico would greatly increase her popu- 
lation and correspondingly her strength; as 
few women would, having an opportunity, 
refuse marriage.’’ Then more gravely he 
added: ‘‘If those who enact proscriptive 
laws and enforce them in a persecutive spirit 
in your own country were compelled either 
to confine themselves éxclusively to one 
wife, or let the Mormons alone, you would 
soon be left in peace.’’ 

All matters having been satisfactorily ar- 
ranged with Gen. Pacheco respecting future 
movements, the elders through arrangement 
of Minister Mariscal had, on the 22nd of 
May, a pleasant interview with President 
Porferio Diaz, being received in the magni- 
ficent audience room of the national palace, 
furnished in maroon and gold, satin paper to 
match, upon which was embossed the na- 
tional coat of arms, beneath which was the 
motto, ‘‘Eqidad el la Justica.”’ 

The president is a man medium in size, of 
graceful form, dignified manners and mili- 
tary deportment. Face strong, jaw and 
chin heavy, lips firm, nose straight and 
large, eyes piercing but mild, brow low but 
broad. Address exceedingly pleasant. A 
mind comprehensive and active. An able 
man, a natural commander, whose friend- 
ship is desirable, whose enmity would be 
terrible. 

Being introduced, Elder Thatcher said: 
‘‘Mr. President: having come so far, and 
having received so many attentions and 
courtesies from Minister Mariscal and other 
cabinet officials, we felt reluctant to leave 
your national capital without paying our re- 
spects and, in behalf of ourselves and peo- 
ple, expressing our grateful acknowledgment 
to you, sir, for the kind treatment bestowed 
upon us.’’ The president replying said, ‘<I 
am pleased, gentlemen, to see you. I bid 
you welcome to Mexico. Should any of 
your people colonize in the republic, I un- 
derstand they will come disposed to honor 
the laws of the country. With such assur- 
ance from you, gentlemen, I say without 


reservation that your people will be as wel- . 


come as any class desiring to make homes 
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in Mexico, and I desire you to come, if you 
can find suitable locations.’’ He referred 
to the government lands in Tehuantepec 
where there was abundance of water, timber 
of value, fruit in profusion and a variety of 
climates, and said that locations might be 
selected there or elsewhere according to 
choice, and that he would provide guides 


well acquainted with the country to conduct 


an exploring commission that might be sent 
to examine the public lands in the various 
states of the union, and that he would also 
furnish such commission, if sent, with let- 
ters of introduction to the executives of the 
states that might be visited. Expressing 
thanks to the president for this generous and 
unexpected offer, the elders desired to know 
whether foreigners could acquire titles to 
lands within the ‘‘Zona Prohibita’’ on the 
frontier. 

Replying, President Diaz said that the 
Mexican government had even recently been 
severely criticised by American statesmen 
for continuing the enforcement of the law 
prohibiting foreigners from acquiring titles 
within that zone. But Mexico, remember- 
ing the circumstances under which Texas 
was annexed to the United States, regarded 
the law as wise, and its enforcement as pru- 
dential. And while many of the reasons 
leading to its enactment may have been re- 
moved, the law, subject to such modifications 
and exceptions as the chief executive was 
authorized to make, was regarded by Mexi- 
cans generally as necessary. ‘‘If,’’ said he, 
‘swe sustained loss by reason of the lack of 
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ordinary prudence in one instance, others 
might be to blame; but if we permitted a 
like loss when we have the means of pre- 
venting it, we alone would be to blame.”’ 

Replying, the elders commended the law 
and its enforcement, but stated that any of 
their people coming into Mexico and re- 
ceiving its protection would come as friends 
and not enemies. 

With a smile the President replied that 
such assurances were exceedingly gratifying, 
and while he was sure of their entire sincer- 
ity, yet it was not always possible for the 
leaders of a people to determine accurately 
what that people in the future might do. 

Admitting the wisdom of the president’s 
views, and that history had demonstrated 
the correctness of his position many times, 
the elders explained their reasons for pro- 
pounding the inquiry to be the present loca- 
tion of some of their people within the zone 
in Canton Galiana, Chihuahua, and upon 
the lands of the Campos to whom Minister 
Pacheco had specially referred them for the 
purchase of lands in that canton. Where- 
upon the president expressed the view that 
the matter could be arranged satisfactorily. 

The interview occupied forty-five minutes, 
and the conversation was sustained by the 
President and Minister Mariscal, and by 
Elders Young, Thatcher and Pratt, and was 
exceedingly satisfactory and pleasant to all 
parties. And on parting the president fur- 
nished to Elders Young and Thatcher his 
autograph affixed to a fine engraving of him- 
self. 


APPLE CHARM. 


AN ARTIST’S SKETCH. 


’T 1s late October, in peaceful days, 
When nature rests from her summer’s yield ; 
Half hiding the country, the autumn haze 
Is drawn like a veil o’er wood and field. 
The thresher’s plaintive and drowsy hum, 
The monotone of the rumbling mill, 
With languid sounds as they faintly come, 
The lonely streets of the village fill. 


An artist loiters along the street, 

He feels the languor of sound and scene, 
And seeks repose in a cool retreat 

Beside a brook, near the village greer. 
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The district school is in session near, 
The droning voices are low and sweet; 
He hears the stroke of the class-bell clear, 
And then is roused by the tramp of feet. 


The school is out for the hour of noon ; 
The noisy children have run for home, 
Save girls who tarry, and gather soon, 
Their lunch to eat, or around to roam. 
They seek the shade of the brookside, too, 
So near, their voices he plainly hears; 
The group they form, to an artist’s view, 
Is one that seldom by chance appears. 
The ready sketch-book is quickly laid, 
His skillful pencil the figures trace, 
And deftly working, the sketch is made, 
All fair with beauty of form and face. 


There’s Mabel, Audrey, and Ruth and May, 
With Cora, Susie and Imogene, 
All village girls, with their spirits gay ; 
And all are nearly or past sixteen. 
These girls by chance he had sometimes met, 
And nearly all his acquaintance owned ; 
And Mabel, ever a gay coquette, 
His heart in fancy almost enthroned. 


Around their baskets they lie reclined, 

In careless postures of grace and ease, 
Their lunch together is all combined, 

An ample dinner their tastes to please: 
Tarts and cookies, with pie and cake, 

And rusks, with biscuit and gingerbread, 
And tempting sandwich that all partake, 

With grapes and pickles before them spread ; 
And apples, red as the lips they meet, 

Or golden pearmains all flushed with rose, 
Full ripe and mellow, or juicy sweet, — 

How fragrant every school-girl knows! 
“‘O name my apple!’’ cries Mabel Vale. 

She holds it up for the girls to view, 
And Cora snaps it with finger-nail, 

And names the apple a lover true. 
Then Ruth, in halves and in quarters fair 

The apple cuts, while they all await; 

The seeds she gathers with greatest care, 
And thus she counted a lover’s fate :— - 
‘‘One, I love, two, I love, 

Three, I love I say, 
Four, I love with all my heart, 
Five, I cast away !”’ 
“‘Ha! ha! your lover you cast away!’’ 
‘‘What name? What name?’’ all the others cry. 
‘Lynn Wells, the artist.’’ “Well! you don’t say! 
‘‘Why, Mab, you flirt, he will surely die!’’ 
‘Oh, I don’t care,’’ saucy Mab replies, 
‘*For all he’s nice and a splendid beau; 
But time will teach him to be more wise— 
No art for me I would have him know !”’ 
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A handsome girl who is past eighteen 
A heart may have with.avo love within ; 
But one who early her mate has seen 
Must long forever his love to win ! 
For oft the girl who would gladly prove 
Her love by deeds of the noblest worth, 
Must calm_her passion, and hide her love, 
Unsought by him who inspired its birth! 
"T was rumored Mab and Lynn were betrothed ; 
But what know neighbors of lovers’ vows? 
Where one may love and his love be loathed, 
Another loves and they twain espouse ! 
So Mab’s confession was opportune 
To one at least of the party there, 
For Audrey loved till that very noon 
With love that lived on its own despair. 
Ah, dear in memory still remained 
The manly artist, whom long ago, 
For one bright moment, by chance detained, 
She met, yet never had met to know. 


In early summer, the artist met 
A girl, the loveliest he had seen; 
Dark eyes whose depths he could not forget, 
A grace of manner to suit a queen ; 
Her name he never had tried to learn, 
He only held her a vision fair— 
A dream that came, and at fortune’s turn, 
Had flown and vanished he knew not where. 
And here his vision returned again, 
More dear, more lovely in woman’s grace ; 
The same dark eyes that had thrilied him then, 
And full dark beauty of hair and face! 
*T was Audrey, who, from a summer tour 
Had now to her village home returned, 
And with her school-mates in friendship pure, 
A yisit made ere her fate she learned. 


She asked herself, ‘‘Can the charm impart 
The fate that Fortune may have in store?’’ 
For hope was roused in her longing heart 
That throbbed and fluttered as ne’er before. 
The finest apple of all there were 
She holds aloft for a girl to name, 
In mind, desiring it named for her 
The one her heart to itself would claiin; 
While by a fortune that can not fail,— 
For thus the charm of the apple lives,— 
Her friend, May, snaps it with finger nail, 
And keeps in secret the name she gives. 
“Let me divide it and count the seeds !”’ 
Cries Imogene, while the rest await, 
To learn what fortune for Audrey reads 
In charm foretelling her lover’s fate :— 
«‘One, I love, two, I love, 
Three, I love I say, 
Four, I love with all my heart, 
Five, I cast away! 
Six, she loves, and seven, he loves ; 
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Eight, both love to-day, 
Nine, he comes, and ten, he tarries, 
Eleven, he courts, and ¢we/ve, he marries 
“Oh! twelve!’’ ‘‘She marries !’’ The girls exclaim. 
““O May! who is it?’’ ‘“‘What name?’”’ ‘Do tell!” 
‘Lynn Wells the artist !’’ ‘Again that name !”’ 
“OQ Audrey! Audrey!’’ ‘‘Well! well! well!”’ 
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The blush that spread over Audrey’s face 
Betrayed the love she had long concealed ; 
The artist saw from his hiding-place 
The blush that fortune had thus revealed. 
Where love is planted it long.may rest 
Unseen, till suddenly forth it springs, 
And buds and blossoms within the breast, 
And fills the soul with the fruits it brings. 
Endearing names for the one we love 
Arise unbidden within the heart, 
And tender thoughts our affections prove 
Before our deeds may our love impart. 
“QO Audrey! Audrey!’’ he murmurs low, 
“‘O lovely Audrey, my dream in life! 
What chance predestines may Heav’n bestow, 
O may I win you to be my wife!’’ 


The school-bell ringing now calls away 
The merry girls to their books again ; 
With songs and gossip and laughter gay, 
The school-room quickly they all attain. 
And Audrey dreams all the afternoon 
Of golden summers and happy hours, 
Of birds all singing a happy tune, 
And Lynn beside her among the flowers! 


Some talk of charms, and of Fortune’s care, 
But Audrey ever declares ’t is true 

That Heaven answers the fervent prayer, 
And overrules us in all we do. 

And Lynn and Audrey, while years roll by, 
Within their studio often show 

A sketch they’ll treasure until they die, 
The ‘‘Apple Charm’’ of the long ago. 


Joseph Longking Townshend. 
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STUDY THE sLIGHT: 


STupy the light; attempt the high; seek out 

The soul’s bright path; and since the soul is fire 

Of heat intelligential, turn it aye 

To the all-Fatherly source of light and life: 

Piety purifies the soul to see 

Perpetual apparitions of all grace 

And power, which to the sight of those who dwell 

In ignorant sin are never known. Bailey. 


SYDNEY 


WHEN a boy in my teens, with a few 
companions I strolled down to the sea-shore 
about two miles from St. Bees college, in 
Cumberland, England. The day was beau- 
tifully serene overhead, the air calm, fresh 
and bracing, and the sea swelling gently and 
smoothly as the waves seemed to come and 
go, to rise and fall, on the pebbly beach, 
like the breathing of large lungs and strong 
heart in the human breast in peaceful admir- 
ation. On the gently heaving bosom of the 
watery expanse was seen in the distance a 
small steamboat, with black hull and stack, 
moving at the rate of about sixteen miles an 
hour, yet seemingly at rest, until, after hav- 
ing removed the eye from her a few min- 
utes, you could discover on viewing her 
again that she had changed place, the smoke 
from her funnel appearing like a long island 
poised in the air, making a grey streak the 
only cloud in view. Here and there were 
seen coasting sloops and smacks with their 
bleached sails like vast white wings of huge 
birds flapping and courting the breeze; 
light pleasure boats scudding along under 
full sail, catching the little winds that seemed 
astir now and again, as airy sentinels keep- 
ing watch, while the blustering, companions 
were asleep in their airy cells; rowboats 
gliding along to the time of the feathered 
oars, from which skiffs were heard the merry 
voices and laughter from young hearts, and 
anon from others arose sweet clear strains 
familiar to us all, and in which we were 
tempted to join, though on shore: 


; “Row, brothers, row,” 
and 
“A life on the ocean wave.” 

On the western horizon rising out of the 
sea, in the Irish channel was seen the ‘“‘tight 
little Isle’’ of Man. Its outline was sharp 
and clear as the lines of a fine engraving 
on the western sky, the sun throwing its 
beams as a rich golden background to a 
dark-green picture. Standing, as we were, 
on the sea-shore, about thirty miles from the 
Isley its contour was seen distinctly ris- 
ing to its highest point, the mountain Snea- 
fell, 2200 feet from the sea, from north to 
south—the Point of Ayr like alow, flat prom- 
ontory — then proceeding southward rose 
boldly Lhergy-Frizzel, Maughold Head, 
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North” Barrule, ‘Sneafell, Laxey, Heads 
Douglas Head showing in misty perspec- 
tive near Laugness Point on the extreme 
south, while the whole island in relief pre- 
sented a delightfully romantic landscape. 
On the north, the sea of the channel rolling 
between, about sixteen miles from Point of 
Ayr, lay the Mull of Galloway, in Scotland. 

Enjoying the enchanting scene we strolled 
along on the pebbly beach, and musing on 
the prospect before and around us, retraced 
our steps to regain the road that led to our 
homes. In passing we neared the bold 
headland. — At one place there seemed a per- 
pendicular wall of freestone, which was once 
a quarry, rising about five hundred feet from 
the beach. On this quarry face were many 
smooth places, and we could read distinctly 
the names of persons cut roughly, deep, and 
some carefully upon them—persons who visit- 
ed the romantic locality, ambitious to carve 
their names high on the everlasting tablet, 
or ‘‘just for the fun of the thing.’”’ Higher 
than the highest, our eyes glistened as we 


saw distinctly, in plain, deep letters, the 


name of SYDNEY SMITH. On inquiry we 
were told that the letters were cut by his 
own hand, in his younger day, when on a 
visit to St. Bees College. It was in reply to 
a banter by acompanion, that he dared not 
climb as high as others and could not cut 
his name as deep as the rest. With the 
challenge he determined to mount the high- 
est, and ascending the rocky face to the 
spot selected in his ‘‘mind’s eye,’’ he threw 
down his jokes at his humbler friends, as he 
clambered with difficulty to the desired 
niche. He did his work effectively, but 
not faultlessly to himself, shouting down to 
the gazers that 


“Distance will lend enchantment to the view.” 


The name and fame of the wit, philoso- 
pher and author was a charm to me then. 
He was still moving among men, alive and 
hearty, delighting society wherever he went 
with his pleasant wit and solid wisdom. His 
popularity made him a favorite with all stu- 
dents and persons of culture throughout 
England. He was a study to me then, and 
I gleaned what I could about his personal 
characteristics and history, a brief sketch of 
which may be interesting to the reader: 
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Sydney Smith was born in Essex County, 
England, June 3rd, 1771, and died in Lon- 
don, Feb. 22d, 1845. Educated at Oxford, 
he was ordained to holy orders in 1794. In 
1797 he became tutor in a gentleman’s fam- 
ily in Edinburgh, Scotland. In connection 
with the literati of that city, with Jeffrey, 
Murray, Brougham, Horne and others, in 
1802 he assisted in establishing the famous 
‘Edinburgh Review,’’ contributing several 
articles to its first number, as well as editing 
it. He wrote for that work up to 1827. 
Soon after the appearance of the ‘‘Review,”’ 
he went to London and attracted the atten- 
tion of large congregations of the elite by 
his earnest, eloquent and practical sermons. 
He delivered many lectures before the Royal 
Institution on Moral Philosophy, which, 
however, were never published until 1850. 
He was a strong advocate for Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and in 1807-8 appeared his ‘‘Let- 
ters on the Subject of the Catholics,’’ under 
the pseudonym of Peter Plymley, which 
were brimful of sarcasm, humor and common 
sense, and had an immense circulation, to 
the great good of the Roman Catholic cause. 
‘He never relaxed his effort for that cause 
until Catholic emancipation was secured, 
though he himself was a sincere Protestant. 
Such ministers as he have been, throughout 
the ages, the earnest advocates of religious 
and civil liberty; and mainly through their 
noble, disinterested and humane efforts has 
been obtained for the civilized world the 
liberty now enjoyed by high and low, rich 
and poor. 

Byron, in his ‘‘English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,’’ made a slap at Sidney Smith, 
saying : 

“Smug Sydney, too, thy bitter page shall seek.” 


and in his foot-note states, ‘“The Rev. Sydney 
Smith, the reputed author of Peter Plymley’s 
letters and other criticisms,’’—those very 
letters, as above, on the Catholic question. 
In his unpublished papers were found, after 
his death, a manuscript ‘‘On English Misrule 
in Ireland,’’ which, however, was never pub- 
lished, Lord Macaulay having advised his 
widow not to publish it. 


The latter part of his life was devoted to 
his ministerial duties and literary pursuits. 
When the Whigs got into power he received 
many marks of distinction, and was assigned 
to positions of value. In 1828 Lord Lynd- 
hurst appointed him canon of Bristol Cathe- 
dral, and Rector of Combe-Florey near 
Taunton, Somersetshire, and three years 
afterwards he received a Prebendary stall in 
St. Paul’s, London. 
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Having come into possession of a large 
estate through the decease of his brother, 
Courtenay Smith, in 1843, he invested largely 
in the public stocks of Pennsylvania. But 
that state paid no interest on its bonds, 
though promising to do so in issuing them; 
which drew forth from him his ‘‘Petition to 
Congress’? and ‘‘Letters on American 
Debts,’’ full of grim humor and witty invec- 
tive, exposing with smiling sarcasm the 
meanness of the Quaker State. 

I picked up from students and others who 
knew him well a good description of the 
man, the scholar, the wit and writer. 

Sydney Smith was a man of portly figure, 
stout, indeed clumsy, with a healthful look 
and a self-enjcoying aspect. He was rapid in 
movements as well as in words, and evident- 
ly studied ease more than dignity. In his 
youth a college friend used to say to him: 
“Sydney, your sense, wit, and clumsiness 
always give me the idea of an Athenian 
carter.’’ Certainly in his age those who 
saw or conversed with him, as a stranger, 
would have had little idea that he was a dig- 
nitary of the Church and a canon of St. 
Paul’s. 

There was a roll in his gait, when in the 
pulpit, which an unfriendly observer might 
have described as ‘‘rollicking,’’ and in gen- 
eral society his object seemed to be ‘‘fun.”’ 
But always a listening throng kept pace with 
his movements about the room. There was 
humor, but there was a smack of philosophy 
in every sentence he uttered; while in the 
pulpit one forgot a certain ungainliness of 
manner, not because of the homage paid to 
acknowledged genius, but because of the 
sound, practical, and yet solemn view he 
took of the cause of which he was the 
anointed advocate; and perhaps his exhor- 
tations and denunciations received augment- 
ed weight from the conviction that you heard 
aman of profound learning defending and 
propagating the necessary and fundamental 
truths of the gospel. 

Wit or humor, m most men, often degen- 
erates into a sort of semi-profanity, and is 
liable to be exercised at the expense of the 
feelings and characters of others. With 
Sydney Smith this was never the case. His 
was a gracious, generous and amiable char- 
acter. 

As he was one of the wittiest, so he was 
one of the soundest, as he was one of the 
wisest, so he was one of the best of men. 
His censure was always generous, his sen- 
tences ever just. Prudent, considerate, 
charitable and truly urbane, he was the very ~ 
opposite of those professional wits who sel- 
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dom speak except to stab; of those political 
reformers who have no toleration for virtues 
in adversaries; of those social ameliorators 
who are good Samaritans in words, Omitting 
only the two-pence and the oil at the inn 
by the wayside! 

His wit seems to have been but the spon- 
taneous bubbling up of his rich exuberance 
of mental aid physical vigor. One said of 
him that ‘‘he was sometimés mad with high 
_ Spirits,and must talk, laugh, or burst.’’ How 
cheering must have been, what Talfourd 
calls, his ‘‘cordial and triumphant laugh!”’ 
British society is full of anecdotes of his 
brilliant wit, and there is none of his friends, 
or even acquaintances, who did not possess 
a gem or two that had fallen from his lips. 
It is said that Landseer, the great anmal 
painter, proposed to him to sit for his por- 
trait. The proposal was promptly met by 
the memorable answer of Hasael to the 
prophet Elisha: ‘Is thy servant a dog that 
he should do this thing?”’ 

Few men have the good fortune to pass 
through life without being misunderstood, 
and least of all could Sydney Smith hope 
to. The buoyancy of his great heart was 
sometimes taken for levity, and the odd 
manner in which he sometimes put things, 
for irreverence. As an example, he gave 
very grave offense to a serious old lady by 
saying, on one fine summer morning: ‘‘Open 
the shutters and let us g/orzfy the room.’’ 
We can imagine the sudden shock sustained 
by a sensitive, over-pious woman of uncer- 
tain age, when the month of June made the 
noonday sultry: ‘‘Let us take off our flesh 
and sit in our bones.’’ We can also see the 
terror of another old lady when he told her 
he chained up his big Newfoundland dog ‘‘be- 
cause he had a passion for breakfasting on 
parish boys.’’ Reading memories of him, (and 
bearing in mind his experience in ‘‘bonds’’) 
one almost ceases to wonder at the alarm 
expressed in the features of the gentleman 
who actually heard from Mr. Smith himself 
that he had an intense desire to ‘‘roast a 
Quaker ;’’ and just fancy the terror of juve- 
nile delinquents brought before him when 
he exclaimed, ‘‘John, bring me my private 
gallows” (his suspenders). His joke has 
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been told in many ways, of the advice he 
sent to the Bishop of New Zealand: ‘‘inot to 
object to the cold curate and roasted rector 
on the sideboard, hoping he would disagree 
with the man who ate himself.’’ It is not 
difficult to picture his face of broad humor, 
lit by an internal laugh, when the man who 
was compounding a history of Somerset- 
shire families applied to him for infor- 
mation concerning the Smith family’s arms, 
and received this answer: ‘I regret, sir, I 
cannot contribute to so valuable a work, but 
the Smiths never had any arms, and invar- 
iably sealed their letters with their thumbs.’’ 
The reader will understand that this was 
spoken when all letters were sealed with wax, 
or before envelopes and mucilage were in 
general use. Unlike those of Sydney Smith 
the don mots of the banker-poet Samuel 
Rogers commonly left a sting behind them. 
But Sydney’s happy remark descriptive of 
this laborious versifier, that ‘‘at last accounts 
Mr. Rogers and the little couplet were get- 
ting along as well as could be expected,”’ 
shows he could be caustic enough upon 
occasion. 

Though at times ‘‘the exuberance of his 
fancy showed itself in the most fantastic 
images and most ingenious absurdities, till 
his hearers became fatigued as well as him- 
self with the merriment they excited,’’ there 
was never either word or look of vulgarity. 
Ludicrous he may have been often, but 
coarse never; good-humored even in his 
severest moods, he Was generous and 
sympathizing always. His humor never left 
him during life, and even on his deathbed it 
showed itself. 

When Sydney Smith died there were many 
who might have written, as wrote the cold 
statesman and stern critic, (if, indeed, he 
was in truth either,) Jeffrey, on hearing of 
his death: ‘‘The real presence of my beloved 
and incomparable friend was so brought 
before me, in all his brilliancy, benevolence, 
and flashing decision, that I seemed again 
to hear his voice, and burst into an agony of 
crying.’’ He had many other friends who 
dearly loved him; and he was the idol of his 
own household. 
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THE GREAT 

THE Great Salt Lake is the most wonder- 
ful bathing-place in the world; and in the 
near future visitors will come from every 
part of the civilized globe on purpose to 
bathe in its waters. 

As may be readily surmised, from the 
name which the Pioneers gave to their cap- 
ital city, the Great Salt Lake possessed a 
most extraordinary importance to that great 
colonizer, Brigham Young, and his com- 
peers. They approached its shores with 
something like that fascination pervading 
their senses which folks are supposed to 
experience when they enter the boundaries 
of Fairy Land. The Pioneer, Wilford 
Woodruff, who is at this writing the Presi- 
dent of the Mormon Church, in his diary 
thus describes their second day’s explora- 
tions, Tuesday, July 27, 1847: 

“‘We again started on our exploring expe- 
dition. All the members of the quorum of 
the Twelve belonging to the Pioneers, eight 
in number, were of the company. Six 
others of the brethren, including Brannan 
of San Francisco, were with us. 

“‘We started for the purpose of visiting 
the Great Salt Lake’and mountains on the 
west of the valley. We traveled two miles 
west from Temple Block, and came to the 
outlet of Utah Lake; thence fourteen miles 
to the west mountain, and found that the 
land was not so fertile as on the east side. 

‘“‘We took our dinner at the fresh water 
pool, and then rode six miles to a large rock 
on the shore of the Salt Lake, which we 
named Black Rock, where we all halted and 
bathed in the salt water. No person could 
sink in it, but would roll and float on. its 
surface like a dry log. We concluded that 
the Salt Lake was one of the wonders of the 
world.”’ 2s 

Thus impressed with the native impor- 
tance of this marvelous lake, or ‘‘Inland 
Sea,’’ as our art contributor, Mr: Fred Lam- 
bourne, styles it, and fascinated by the influ- 
ences of the Lake, the Pioneers, on Sunday 
August 22nd, 1847, held a general confer- 
ence and named their city the ‘‘City of the 
Great Salt Lake.’’ This naming was some- 
what singular, and probably unexpected even 
to themselves, seeing that these Mormon 
pioneers had come to found their ‘‘second 
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Zion’’—the Mecca of their dispensation— 
and undoubtedly their expectation had been - 
to give to their capital city some such sacred 
name. Captain Burton, the great African 
explorer, afterwards called it the ‘City of 
the Saints’’; but Brigham Young’s sagacious 
instincts of a colonizer prevailed even above 
the fancy of the Prophet-leader, and he— 
for evidently it was he—with true Amer- 
ican common sense and purpose, named it 
the ‘‘City of the Great Salt Lake.’’ No 
other name that could have been chosen 
would have been as good, for without offense 
to our modern taste the Salt Lake will make 
the city bearing its name a sort of Zion to — 
all the earth—the greatest bathing-place in 
the world and the summer resort of millions 
of people during a generation. 

The visitors to Salt Lake City, who gave 
the first relish of popularity in the Eastern 
States for the Great Salt Lake as a bathing 
resort, was the once famous Colfax Party. 
The day after their arrival Speaker Colfax, 
Governor Bross, Messrs. Bowles and Rich- 
ardson, accompanied by the City Council 
and some of the leading merchants, drove 
over to the Lake. ‘‘We have,’’ wrote Mr. 
Bowles, in his book Across the Continent, 
‘‘been taken on an excursion to the Great 
Salt Lake, bathed in its wonderful waters, 
on which you float like a cork, sailed on its 
surface, and picnicked by its shore—if pic- 
nic can be without women for sentiment and 
to spread table cloth, and to be helped up 
and over rocks. Can you New Englanders 
fancy a stag picnic?”’ 

Since the completion of the trans-conti- 
nental and Utah railways, this magnificent 
lake in the heart of the continent has be- 
come as accessible as any watering place on 
either coast; and Iam sure that thousands 
of travelers, sick and well, would throng its 
shores every summer were its merits but half 
known. Garfield Beach is only a few minutes’ 
ride from the city, and has good hotel ac- 
commodations, and a steamboat for excur- 
sions ; and then, besides the bracing waters, 
its climate is delightful. The mountains 
rise into the cool sky, furrowed with canyons 
almost Yosemitic in grandeur, and filled with 
a glorious profusion of flowers and trees. 
Lovers of science, lovers of wildness, lovers 
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of pure rest will find here more than - they 
ever may hope for. 
From visitors of a later period we cull the 


following graphic description of a bath in 


the Lake by Professor John Muir. He nar- 


rates his pleasurable experience thus: 


**When the north wind blows, bathing in 
Salt Lake is a glorious baptism,.for then it 
is all wildly awake with waves, blooming 
like a prairie in snowy crystal foam. Plung- 
ing confidently into the midst of the grand 
uproar you are hugged and welcomed, and 
swim without effort, rocking and whirling 
up and down, round and round in delightful 
rythm, while the wind sings in chorus, and 
the cool, fragrant brine searches every fibre 
of your body, and at the end of your ex- 
cursion you are tossed ashore with glad God- 
speed, braced and salted, and clean as a 
The nearest point on the shore line 
is distant about ten miles from Salt Lake 
City, and is almost inaccessible on account 


of the boggy character of the ground, but 


by taking the Utah & Nevada Railway, at 
a distance of eighteen miles you reach Gar- 


field Beach, where the shore is sandy 


and , wholesome, and abounds in _ fine 


& retreating bays, that seem to have been made 


on purpose for bathing. Here the northern 
peaks of the Oquirrh range plant their feet 
in the clear blue brine, with fine curving in- 
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“The crystal brightness of the water, the wild 
flowers and lovely mountain scenery, make 
this a favorite summer resort for pleasure 
and health seekers. Numerous excursion 
trains are run from the city, and parties, 
some of them numbering upward of a thou- 
sand, come to bathe, and dance, and roam 
the flowery hillsides together. But at the 
time of my first visit in May, I fortunately 
found myself alone. The hotel and bath 
houses which form the principal improve- 
ments of the place, were asleep in winter 
silence, notwithstanding the year was in full 
bloom. It was one of those genial Sundays 
when flowers and flies come thronging to 
the light, and birds sing their best. The 
mountain ranges, stretching north and south, 
were piled with pearly cumuli, the sky over- 
head was pure azure, and the wind-swept 
lake was aroll and aroar with white caps. I 
sauntered along the shore until I came to a 
cove, where the buttercups and wild peas 
were blooming close down to the limit 
reached by the waves. Here, I thought, is 
just the place for a bath; but the breakers 
seemed terribly boisterous and forbidding as 
they came rolling up the beach, or dashed 
white against the black rocks that bounded 
the cove on the east. The outerranks, ever 
broken, ever builded, formed a magnificent 
rampart, sculptured and corniced like the 
hanging wall of a bergschlucht, appearing 
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hopelessly insurmountable, however easily 
one might ride the swelling waves beyond. I 
feasted a while on their surpassing beauty, 
watching their coming in from afar like faith- 
ful messengers, to tell their stories one by 
one; then I turned reluctantly away to bot- 
anize and waita calm. But the calm did 
not come that day, nor did I waitlong. In 
an hour or two I was back again to that 
same little cove. ‘The waves still sang the 
old storm song and rose in high crystal 
walls, seemingly hard enough to be cut in 
angular sections like ice. 

“Without any definite determination I 
found myself undressed, as if some one else 
had taken me in hand; and while one of 
the largest waves was ringing out its message 
and spending itself on the beach, I ran out 
with open arms in the next, and received a 
hearty salute. Then I was fairly launched 
and at home, tossed into right lusty relation- 
ship with the brave old lake. Away I sped, 
in free, glad motion, as if, like a fish, I had 
been afloat all my life, now low out of sight 
in the smooth, glassy valley, now aloft on 
the firm, combing crest, while the crystal 
foam beat against my breast with keen, crisp 
clashing, as if composed of pure, crisp salt. 
I bowed to every wave, and each lifted me 
right royally to its shoulders, almost set- 
ting me erect on my feet, while they went 
speeding by like living creatures, blooming 


and rejoicing in the brightness of the day, 
and chanting the history of their grand old 
mountain home. : 

‘‘A good deal of nonsense has been writ- 
ten concerning the difficulty of swimming 
in this heavy water: ‘One’s head would go 
down, and heels come up, and the acrid brine 
would burn like fire.’ I was conscious 
only of a joyous exhilaration, my limbs 
seemingly heeding their own business with- 
out any discomfort or confusion; so much 
so, that without any previous knowledge my 
experience on this occasion would not have 
led me to detect anything peculiar. In calm 
weather, however, the sustaining power of 
the water might probably be more marked. 
This was, by far, the most exciting and ef- 
fective wave excursion I ever made this side 
of the Rocky Mountains; and when, at its 
close, I was heaved ashore among the sunny 
grasses and flowers, 1 found myself a new 
creature indeed, and went bounding along 
the beach with blood all aglow, reinforced 
by the best life salts of the mountains, and 
ready for any race.”’ 

The first mention of Great Salt Lake was 
by the Baron La Hontan, in 1689, who 
gathered from the Western Indians some 
vague-notions of its existence: He romanced 
at length about the ‘“Tahuglauk,’’ numerous 
as leaves of trees, dwelling on its fertile . 
shores and navigating it in large crafts. 
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Captain Bonneville sent a party from Green 
River, in 1833, to make its circuit, but they 
seem to have given it up on striking the des- 
ert on the northwest, lost their way, and 
after some aimless wandering found them- 
selves in California. Until Colonel Fre- 
mont visited it, in 1842, on his way to Ore- 
gon, it is probable that its dead waters had 
never been invaded or the solemn stillness 
of its islands broken. He pulled out from 
near the mouth of the Weber River in a 
boat eighteen feet long for the nearest island, 
which, when he had climbed it and found it 
amere rock, as he says, fourteen miles in 
circuit, he named it ‘Disappointment Is- 
land.’’ Captain Stansbury re-christened it 
“Fremont Island,’’ and by common consent 
such it is called. Captain Stansbury found 
neither timber nor water on it, but luxuriant 
grass, wild onions, parsnips and sego. Near 
the summit the sagebrush was eight feet high 
and six to eight inches in diameter. Con- 
cerning this Inland Sea are various stories ; 
there is conflict in dates, but they serve to 
show the interest that has ever been main- 
tained regarding it. Among other writings 
of the supposed Inland Sea, is one recorded 
in the journeyings of Jacob Aston, in 1820, 
when a few of the party under the direction 
of a Mr. Miller, came into Cache Valley, on 
which occasion that gentleman discovered 
the Great Salt Lake, to which the whole 


party proceeded, and finding the water salt 
they concluded it was an arm of the ocean. 
In 1825 it was again discovered by a Mr. 
John Bedyear, and again in 1831 by Cap- 
tain Bonneville, from which circumstances 
the ancient lake, when defined by the United 
States exploring party, received the name of 
-Lake Bonneville, a great fossil lake of the 
Quarternary period, the shores of which 
may be seen on the mountain slopes through- 
out the valleys. General Fremont also visit- 
ed it in 1846. In April, 1849, an expedi- 
tion was fitted out by direction of the Gov- 
ernment, and placed under the command of 
Captain Howard Stansbury of the United 
States Topographical Corps of Engineers. 
The results of this expedition were that a 
regular exploration of this region was made, 
a very large amount of information obtained 
respecting the Rocky Mountains generally, 
a complete survey of the Great Salt Lake, 
and a report of the same published by order 
of Congress in 1851. 

Of the ancient outlet of Great Salt Lake 
Professor G. K Gilbert gives the following 
theory: 

“‘Great Salt Lake has no outlet, and its 
fluctuating levee is determined by the bal- 
ance between inflowing streams and solar 
evaporations. On the surrounding moun- 
tains there are water lines rising in steps to 
a thousand feet above its surface, and show- 
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ing that in ancient times a great body of 
water occupied its basin. This ancient body, 
known as Lake Bonneville, was 345 miles 
long, from north to south, and 135 miles 
broad, and its vestiges are on so grand a 
scale that they have attracted the attention, 
not only of geologists, but of every obser- 
vant traveler. It naturally occurred to’ 
many persons to inquire whether the lake 
waters did not, in their flood stage, find an 
outlet, and several theories have been ad- 
vanced in regard to it, but previons to 1876 
the outlet was not discovered, or if discov- 
ered, its position was not announced. In 
the summer of that year, I left Ogden for 
the purpose of seeking the outlet at the 
north, and in a few days had the great pleas- 
ure of finding it in Idaho, at the north end 
of Cache Valley, the locality being known 
as Red Rock Pass. The circumstances were 
such as to leave no doubt in my mind that I 
had determined the actual point of outflow, 
and on my return to the east I made the an- 
nouncement, without reservation, in a com- 
munication to the Philosophical Society of 
Washington. ‘The announcement was also 
made for me in the same unequivocal man- 
ner by Professor Joseph Henry, in the Smith- 
sonian report for 1876 (page 61), and by 
Professor J. W. Powell, in Baird’s Annual 
of Scientific Discoveries for 1876, (page 


260,) and there seemed no occasion for fur- 
ther publication until the matter should re- 
ceive its full discussion in the reports of the 
survey of which Professor Powell has charge. 
But in the American Journal of Science for 
January, 1878 (page 95), there appears a 
statement—apparently on the authority of 
Dr. F. V. Hayden, but without signature— 
that it is believed that the explorations of 


‘the survey, under the direction of Dr. Hay- 


den, the past season, have determined the 
probable ancient outlet of the great lake 
that once filled Salt Lake Basin; and there 
is so much doubt implied by the use of the 
phrases, ‘it is believed,’ and ‘probable out- 
let,’ that it seems proper for me to defend 
my positive assertions by setting forth the 
facts which appear to me to place the exist- 
ence and position of the ancient outlet be- 
yond question. 

“If Lake Erie were to dry away, and a 
geologist of the future should examine its 
basin, he would easily trace the former shore 
line around it. At two points he would find 
this line interrupted. At Detroit and at 
Buffalo he would meet with narrow, trough- 
like passes, depressed somewhat below the 
level of the shore line, and leading to other 
basins. Following the Detroit Pass he 
would be led to the Huron Basin, and would 
find there ashore line so nearly on a level with 
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the Erie that he could not readily determine 
which was the higher. Following the Buf- 
falo Pass he would find a continuous descent 
for many miles to the Ontario Basin, and 
in that basin he would find no water line at 
the level of the Erie shore. In each case 
he would learn from the form of the passage 
that it had been the channel of a river, and 
in the latter case he would learn from the 


_ direction and continuity of descent, and 


‘and its form is that of ariver channel. 


from the absence of corresponding shore 
lines, that it had been the channel of an 
outfowing river. 

“So in regard to Lake Bonneville. To 
discover its outlet it was necessary to find a 
point where the Bonneville shore line was 
interrupted by a pass of which the floor was 
lower than the shore line, and which led to 
a valley not marked by a continuation of the 
shore line. These conditions are satisfied 
at Red Rock Pass, and, in addition, there 
is continuous descent from the Pass to the 
Pacific Ocean. All about Cache Valley the 
Bonneville shore line has been traced, and 
it is well marked within a half mile: of the 
Pass. The floor of the pass at the divide is 
340 feet below the level’ of the shore line, 
The 
gentle alluvial slopes from the mountains at 
the east and west, which appear once to have 


united at the Pass, are divided for several 


miles by asteep-sided, flat-bottomed, trench- 
like passage, 1,000 feet broad, and descend- 
ing northward from the divide. At the di- 
vide, Marsh Creek enters the old channel 
from the east and, turning northward, runs 
through Marsh Valley to the Portneuf River, 
a tributary to the Columbia. In Marsh 
Valley the eye seeks in vain for the familiar 
shore lines of the Salt Lake Basin, and the 
conclusion is irresistible that here the an- 
cient lake outflowed. 

«‘At the divide a portion of each wall of 
the ancient channel is composed of solid 
limestone, and its flow is interrupted by 
knolls of the same material. It is evident, 
too, that the channel has lost something in 
depth, for Marsh Creek and some smaller 
streams at the south have thrown so much 
debris into it as to divide in into several lit- 
tle basins occupied by ponds and marshes. 
It is not improbable that twenty or thirty 
feet have thus been built upon the floor and 
that the original bed of the channel, where 
it cresses the limestone, is 360 or 370 feet 
lower than the highest Bonneville beach. 
Still we must not suppose that the floor of 
the outlet was ever 270 feet below a co-exist- 
ent level of the lake, but rather, that during 
the existence of the outlet the channel was 
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slowly excavated to. that extent, while the 
lake was to the same extent drained. This 
view is sustained in a very striking manner 
by the phenomenon of the shore line. 

“‘From the highest shore line, known as 
the ‘Bonneville Beach,’ down to the level of 
the modern lake, there is a continuous series 
of wave-wrought terraces recording the slow 
recession of the water. As many as twenty- 
five have been counted on a single slope. 
Some are strongly marked and others faintly, 
and some that are conspicuous at one point, 
fail to'appear at other points; but there is 
one that under all circumstances asserts su- 
premacy and clearly marks the longest lin- 
gering of the water. It has been called the 
‘Provo Beach,’ and it runs about 365 feet 
below the Bonneville beach. When the dis- 
charge of the lake began, its level was that 
recorded by the Bonneville Beach. The 
outflowing stream crossed the unconsolidated 
gravels that overlay the limestone at Red 
Rock Pass, and cut them away rapidly. 
The lake surface was lowered with compara- 
tive rapidity until the limestone was exposed, 
but from that time the progress was exceed- 
ingly slow. For a long period the water 
was held at nearly the same level, and the 
Provo Beach was produced. Then came 
the drying of the climate, and the overflow 
ceased; and slowly, with many lingerings, 
the lake has shrunk to its present size. 

“In Dr. Hayden’s preliminary report of 
the field work of his survey for the season 
of 1877, noticed on page fifty-six of the 
current volume of the journal, there is no 
mention of the observation at Red Rock 
Pass, but the omission appears to have been 
accidental, for on page seven he says: ‘At 
the divide between the Malad and Marsh 
Creeks is another of the old outlets of the 
ancient Salt Lake when its waters were at 
the highest level.’ This passage occurs in a 
summary of Dr. A. C. Peale’s geological 
observations, but it is to be hoped that the 
idea will not be advocated in that gentle- 
man’s report. The divide referred to is 
near Malad City, and separates Malad Val- 
ley from Marsh Valley. The Bonneville 
Beach is well marked all about Malad Val- 
ley, and nowhere more strongly than in the 
vicinity of Malad City. It runs between 
that place and the divide at an altitude of 
about 400 feet (by barometer) above the 
city, while the divide, as determined by Dr. 
Hayden’s assistants, has an altitude above 
the city of 950 feet. After making every 
allowance for the errors incident to barome- 
tric determinations of altitude, it must be 


conceded that the divide is several hundred 
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feet higher than the water line. _It appears 
so evident from a distant view that the lake 
did not overflow this ridge, that I did not 
ascend to the summit, although I had un- 
dertaken, last summer, to examine every di- 
vide between the Columbia and Salt Lake 
basins that might possibly have afforded 
passage to the water. I am aware that Pro- 
fessor F. H. Bradley, who visited the local- 
ity in 1872, expressed the half-formed opin- 
ion that it had been a point of outflow, but 
he described no channel of outflow, and it 
is evident, moreover, that he gave little 
thought to the subject, for he made the 
somewhat astonishing suggestion that four 
outflowing streams might have co-existed— 
one at the Soda Spring Pass, one at Red 
Rock, one near Malad City, and one at the 
head of the Malad River. If he had seen 
the channel at Red Rock, I do not doubt 
that he would have recognized it as the real 
avenue of discharge. It is proper to add, 
in this connection, that I have been able to 
demonstrate that certain small orographic 
movements have transpired in the Bonne- 
ville basin, not only since its desiccation, 
_but during its flooding, and that it is per- 
fectly conceivable that such movements 
shifted the outflow from point to point. To 
ascertain whether they actually did so, I 
have traced out, during the past summer, all 
of the shore line that had not previously 
been explored, and in so doing I have satis- 
fied myself that the only outlet of Lake 
Bonneville was Red Rock Pass.”’ 

The editor of the WESTERN GALAXY is 
himself a fair judge of the good points of a 
‘watering place,’’ he being a native of 
Weymouth, England, one of the most fam- 
ous watering-places in the world. Wey- 
mouth was the favorite summer resort of old 
King George III, to which he yearly made 
a visit and thither the aristocracy followed 
him. Its magnificent crescent a mile and a 
half in its sweep around the beautiful bay, 
with its fine rows of aristocratic houses, is 
in the summer time the most delightful view 
in all England; and in the glorious bay the 
bathers are gamboling from early morning 
to set o’ sun; yet is it not equal to our 
Garfield Beach on Great Salt Lake, as a bath- 
ing place, while the memory of that magnifi- 
cent crescent of houses, specially built for sum- 
mer visitors from all parts of the kingdom, is 
suggestive to him in fancy of the suburban 
villas and grand hotels which will yet line 
the shores of the Great Salt Lake for miles 
around. 

In view of such a common sense prospect 
of the native advantages of our city—once 
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the Zion of the Saints, but in the future the 
Zion of Everybody—the swelling ‘‘boom’’ 
that greets us this spring with such fair hope, 
is merely the prophecy of that which is near, 
and the pictures of a thousand fancies which 
attend the noise (which is itself the initial 
syllabling of a future fame) are veritable 
shadows of the coming events. Garfield 
Beach as a summer resort and _ bathing 
place is alone enough to warrant the boom. 
Nothing can be more certain than that, when 
once the enthusiasm of the nation seizes 
hold of our wonderful Inland Sea—as it cer- 
tainly will ere long—and the easy millions 
of the wealthy folk of the eastern states be- 
come lavished upon its shores in fine villas 
and grand hotels, as the result of that en- 
thusiasm, no pleasure resort in all America 
will begin to compare with these aquatic 
suburbs of our city. It will be in the happy 
destiny of our glorious city to yearly 
welcome a hundred thousand summer 
visitors to its borders, and that too, 
perhaps, before another five years have passed 
over us. 

But we must return from the glowing vis- 
ion of the future to the lake as it is to our 
citizens and visitors to-day, and briefly de- 
scribe the life and pleasure of the summer 
excursions to the lake, which are just open- 
ing for the season of 1888. 

Captain Stansbury navigated and examin- 
ed the lake thoroughly, and was often op- 
pressed by its solitude, nothing living in 
the water, though aquatic birds cover the 
shores and islands in the breeding season, 
either carrying their food from the fresh 
water streams that feed the lake or feeding 
on the larve of diptera, which accumulates 
in great quantity on or near the beaches. 
His boat was named the ‘‘Salicornia’’ con- 
tracted to ‘‘Sally’’ for common use, but he 
left no data as to its style and tonnage, ex- 
cept that it was flat-bottomed. Next in or- 
der among the navigators of the lake were 
the Walker Brothers, merchants of Salt Lake 
City, who sailed a lonesome pleasure yacht 
for some years. There is now a considera- 
ble yachting fleet. In 1868, General Con- 
nor built and launched the ‘‘Kate Connor,’’ 
a small steamer for the purpose of transport- 
ing railroad ties and telegraph poles from 
the southern to the northern shore. The 
next spring he built a schooner of roo tons 
burthen, called the ‘‘Pluribustah.’’ These 
were followed by a pleasure steamer, brought 
on by John W. Young from New York, 
“The Lady of the Lake,’’ and in 1870 by 
the building and launching of a first-class 
boat, costing $45,000, by Fox Diefendorf, 
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GARFIELD, 


called, at first, the ‘“‘City of Corinne,’’ af- 
terwards changed to ‘‘General Garfield.’’ 
This boat was used chiefly for excursions, 
there being no business to justify Salt Lake 
navigation. The industries of its shores are 
not so magnificent, it seems, as those of the 
Tahuglauk in La Hontan’s time, or perhaps 
railroads serve them better. The ‘Kate 
Connor’? and her kindred, long ago, 
found a resting place at the bottom of the 
lake. ; 


Garfield Beach received its name, some ten 
years ago, from a second notable visit to 
Utah of our martyred President, who was, 
it is said, first nominated to the presidential 
office by a party of gentlemen and ladies 
with whom he was rnaking a trip on the lake 
on board the ‘‘City of Corinne’’ and which 
was changed to ‘‘General Garfield’’ in fur- 
ther commemoration of his visit. 

Great Salt Lake compares with other 
saline waters, about as follows: 


Water Solids. 
Atlantic Ocean, 96.5 ay 
Mediterranean Sea, 96.2 3.8 
CARSEAT se yuo tes 70: 24. 
Great Salt Lake, . 86. 14. 


And in specific gravity, distilled water 
being unity: 


Ocean Water, 7 OAS 
jOeaial Sea ee ee abe DLO 
Great Salt Lake, etek FO 


Though the land in sight is for the most 
part brown and sunburnt, an excursion on 
the lake is exceedingly interesting. The 
reader is supposed to have gone out to the 
south shore, via the Utah & Nevada R. R., 
the distance being about twenty miles, and to 
have embarked on the beautiful little steam- 
er ‘‘Susie Riter,’’ at Garfield. Our course 
isnorthward, between Antelope and Stans- 
bury. The water is of a beautiful aquamar- 
ine, and so clear that the bottom is seen 
through four fathoms of it. Behind, on 
shore, are the Oquirrh and Spring Valley 
ranges, with Tooele (Tuilla) Valley inter- 
vening and rising as it recedes so as to hide 
Rush Valley, into which the Dry and Ophir 
Canyons open. A few miles from shore the 
village of Tooele is indicated by an oasis of 
foliage, while far to the west, under the 
gleaming Onaqui, high enough to retain a 
few snow banks, although it is July, lies the 
village of Grantsville. Abreast of Antelope 
Island we distinguish grazing herds. If bor- 
ing on this island would bring plenty of 
sweet water, what a fruit plantation it might 
be made, with the lake to keep off the 
frosts ! 

Between two and three hours out, having 
passed Stansbury, the view northwestward 
enlarges, and we might imagine ourselves 
standing out to sea but for an islet or two 
breaking the horizon. Through notches in 
the Cedar Mountains, on the west, the eye. 
catches the snowy foreheads of the Goshoot 
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and Deep Creek ranges; while on the east 
the Wasatch rises from 10,000 to 12,000 
feet above. sea level; atugged, massive, gray 
wall of weather-sculptured rock 200 miles in 
length. Soon we have passed Antelope and 
‘are abreast of Fremont, which may be 
known by a rock upon its crest, resembling 
a castle. Continuing northward, ° we 
soon have the Promontory range on our left, 
with the water shoaling from fifteen to six 
or seven feet in our run of’ twenty miles, 
where we enter the channel of the Bear 
River. Forty years ago Fremont could not 
enter Great Salt Lake from Bear River in a 
rubber boat eighteen feet long, for want of 
water. Now a boat of 250 tons burthen 
can pass from the lake into the river over 
the bank twenty miles from the lake shore. 
We can proceed up the river to Corinne, 
where the Central Pacific Railroad’ crosses 
it, but the lake excursions do not extend so 
far, or even as far as we have come. They 
usually go fifteen or twenty miles, far enough 
to get a good view of the surroundings, and 
there are few more interesting sights to be 
seen anywhere, and then return. The 
steamer ‘‘General Garfield’? has been dis- 
‘ mantled, and. is now used as a hotel and 
restaurant on the bathing ground at Gar- 
field. 

Within the last few years the lake has_ be- 
come of great interest as a watering place. 
In the long sunny days of July and August 
the water becomes deliciously warm, and it 
is much warmer than ocean water a month 
earlier and later. It is so dense that. one 
sustains himself indefinitely without effort, 
and vigorous constitutions experience no in- 
convenience from remaining in it a long 
time. A more delightful and healthy exer- 
cise than buffeting its waves when a little 
rough can hardly be imagined. __But for its 
tendency to float the limbs to the surface, 
and the necessity of keeping it out of the nos- 
trils, it would afford the best swimming 
school in the world. As it is, all ages and 
sexes in Salt Lake are mastering the art. 
Experience has proved its hygienic benefits. 
Whether it be the stimulating effect of the 
brine upon the skin, or the saline air on the 
langs;, ,or, the exercise .of (the *nguscles 
involved in swimming, or all of them 
together, many have come to the conclusion 
that a few weeks’ sojourn on the lake shore 
in the hot season is absolutely essential to 
their weathering the year. The lake coast 
at the north end of the Oquirrh for two or 
three miles is sandy, soft to the feet, clean 
and shelving. During the hot months cheap 
trains leave for the bathing ground daily at 
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the close of business.. . The. run. is made in 
forty minutes, and the excursion, aside from 
the bathing, is delightful. Ere long this 
shore will be built up with private watering- 
place cottages, plentifully interspersed with 
large airy hotels, with water and trees for 
grounds, and it will be thronged in the 
bathing season as no ordinary seaside resort 
ever is, for it offers unparalleled attractions 
in its way of rest, comfort, saline air, and 
the most delightful and invigorating exer- 
cise, calling into play all the muscles; never 
tiring, the water is so buoyant; never chil- 
ling, jt is so warm; recreating and invigor- 
ating ; a tonic for all. 

Stations within a short distance of each 
other on the shore of the lake, the beach 
for bathing is equal if not superior to any 
found at the seaside resorts of the east. 
Upwards of three hundred comfortable bath 
houses have been erected within close prox- 
imity to the water. 

A bath in the lake is usually followed 
with a fresh water ablution provided for in 
the dressing room of the bather, as it is 
considered necessary for the removal of 
saline substance that adheres to the person. 

At present the choicest bathing place is 
Garfield Beach, which is reached via the 


Utah & Nevada Railway, where bath- 
ing suits and all the conveniences 
necessary to the enjoyment of a bath 


are supplied at nominal expense. Special 
and regular trains run during the bathing 
season, going and-returning in a few 
minutes. 

Resident physicians who have analyzed 
the water, strongly recommend it in cases 
of catarrh, debility, nervous disorders, 
rheumatic affections and other diseases. 
Remarkable cures have resulted from a short 
season of bathing in this remarkable lake. 
The people living in the vicinity report that 
the sick of their neighborhood bathe here 
as a panacea for all their ills, and have never 
known it to fail in benefitting the afflicted, 
and in many cases effecting permanent 
cures. 

At Garfield, travelers may visit the 
“‘Giant’s Cave,’’ an opening extending 
several hundred feet into the mountain side, 
with a ceiling ranging in height from ten to 
seventy-five feet. - Remains of some of the 
ancient tribes of Indians were, until quite 
recently, to be found scattered around on 
the floor of the cave. 

The presence of these remains is explained 
by a tradition among the Indians to the 
effect that ‘‘many hundred years ago, two 
tribes were at war with each other, and that 
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the weaker party was forced to take refuge forming an impenetrable barrier to their 
in the cave, but were followed by the enemy, escape,’’ and thus their place. of refuge 


who closed the entrance with huge boulders, 


became their grave. 
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BY MRS. CORNELIA PADDOCK. 


CHAPTER I. 


A ROLLING country, covered with bunch- 
grass, with here and there a patch of grease- 
wood. ‘Two deep and’ wide rivers, meeting 
to form another river so broad that ships 
might sail on its bosom. The snowy peaks 
of a distant mountain range glittering in 
the June sunlight. 

Such in the early summer of 1862, was 
the picture spread out before the traveler on 
Kamas Prairie, for centuries the hunting 
ground of the red man, and still the harvest 
field of the Nez Perces. 

But as the Siwahs, that chased the deer and 
elk over the prairies, and hunted the moose 
' and mountain sheep in the ranges beyond, 
had given place to the Nez Perces, who did 
not disdain tc cultivate the soil, so the Nez 
Perces in their turn must stand aside and see 
the white man follow the trails they had 
made into the mountains of the north. 

On the June morning with which this 
story opens, a party of twenty-five pros- 
pectors, most of them well mounted and 
equipped, and driving a dozen _heavily- 
loaded pack mules, were crossing Kamas 
Prairie by some of the scores of trails that 
cut through the bunch-grass like furrows. 

“‘Old timers,’’ who had been on the Coast 
since ’48, mingled in the ranks with boys 
fresh from the States. A flaxen-haired 


Swede rode side by side with a swarthy. 


Spaniard, and a portly Englishman, bestrid- 
ing an Indian pony that looked as if it 
might weigh less than its rider, was paired 
_ with a student from a New England college. 

A little in advance of the others, two 
men were riding abreast, and conversing in 
tones not meant to reach the ears of their 
companions. The younger of the two was 
tall and slight, with wavy, golden-brown 
hair framing a boyish face. His complex- 
ion. was as fair as a girl’s, and only the 
faintest hint of a mustache darkened his 
short upper lip. His eyes were of the deep, 
violet tint seldom seen except in infancy, 
and shaded by long, silken lashes. Alto- 
gether, Philip Van Alstyne, or Gentleman 
Van, as re-christened by his associates, 


would have been reckoned decidedly effem- 
inate in appearance, if it had not been for 
the resolute curves about his handsome 
mouth, and the lightning that sometimes 
flashed from the violet eyes, which were 
anything but infantile in expression when 
their owner was roused to sudden anger. 

His companion was a man who seemed 
almost a, giant in stature by contrast with 
the slender youth beside him. He was in 
the prime of life, but his hair was as gray 
as that of a man of seventy,—not silver, but 
the dingy white to which the locks of the 
coast miners are bleached by years of hard- 
ship and exposure. ‘This veteran, who an- 
swered to the name of Joyce, had crossed 
the plains with the party led by Hastings in 
*42, and claimed that he knew there was 
gold in California long before Sutter’s men 
discovered the precious metal in the mill- 
race they were digging. It was natural, 
therefore, that he should look upon the 
Forty Niners as ‘‘tenderfeet,’’? not yet hab- 
ituated to the ways of the Coast, and it 
followed almost as a matter of course that 
his experience as hunter, trapper and _ pros- 
pector should make him the leader of any 
expedition he joined. 

He could tell of many a fierce encounter 
with grizzlies, and with the Shastas, who dis- 
puted his right to encroach upon their hunt- 
ing grounds, and he bore the marks of these 
frays in many places. He had lost three of 
the fingers of his left hand in askirmish with 
the original lords of the soil, and a stray 
bullet had carried away the tip of one ear. 
An ugly scar ranged downward from the 
corner of his right eye, and lost itself in a 
beard which he boasted that no razor had 
touched since 742. This ‘‘scratch,’’ as he 
termed it, was supplemented by a number of 
smaller scars, and his face was bronzed 
almost to the color of parchment by sun and 
wind; but the dark eyes that looked out from 
beneath his bushy brows were as honest, as 
fearless, and as kindly as those of the boy 
who left his home twenty years before to seek 
his fortune on the Pacific slope. 

Joyce was arrayed in a buckskin suit, pro- 
fusely ornamented with beads and fringes, 
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but his companion, though he eschewed the 
‘‘biled shirt’’ that is an abomination to the 
Forty Niner, was clad otherwise in ‘‘store 
clothes’ brought from the East. 

A new-comer from the States is a tempting 
subject for the wit of the veteran prospector, 
and usually fares as badly as a new boy at 
school; but Gentleman Van had somehow 
taken the hearts of the present party by storm, 
and escaped the usual severe probation of 
novices. He was voted a prime good fellow 
by all, though he was wofully ignorant of 
poker and seven-up, and his language was 
wanting in the peculiar force and emphasis 
that distinguished the remarks of the Coast 
miner of the period. Moreover, he had a 
powerful ally in Joyce, his ‘‘pardner,’’ who 
commanded the expedition. Joyce’s tall, 
sinewy frame was as erect as in his youth, 
and Van, who had fancied himself an ath- 
lete because he always came off victorious in 
the rowing and wrestling matches of his 
school days, was but a baby in strength com- 
pared with him. 

Yet as the pair rode side by side at the 
head of the little army of prospectors, the 
men behind agreed that they were well 
matched. Both-were superb horsemen and 
capital shots, though they had acquired these 
accomplishments in widely different schools. 
Both were, in the terse phraseology of the 
Coast, ‘‘clear grit,’’ and Joyce, under his 
buckskin hunting shirt, carried a heart as full 
of generous impulses and of unspoiled faith 
in his fellow man, as that of the youth be- 
side him. 

As the sun rose higher in the heavens, the 
prospecting party moved more slowly, and 
some of the laggards in the rear began to 
talk of a noon-day halt. 

“It ’pears to me like wastin’ time ter stop 
right in the middle of the day, when we 
orter be pushin’ forward to the foothills,’’ 
grumbled Joyce; ‘‘but ef: you fellers musz¢ 
make a halt, wait till we git ter Cap’n John’s 
tence, 

‘Flow far is that?’’ inquired one of the 
party. : 

.*’ Bout two mile ahead. Cap’n John’s 
got the biggest band of cattle you’ll see on 
the perary, an’ he’s opened a meat market 
on the trail. He’s sharp enough ter calki- 
late on a big stampede ter the Salmon River 
country this summer, an’ he’s agoin’ ter 
make /zs hay while the sun shines.’’ 

A ride of half an hour brought the party 
in sight of Captain John’s establishment. 
A wick-i-up of dressed elk skins was pointed 
out as his private residence, and as they 
dismounted a dusky matron issued from the 
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doorway, followed by half-a-dozen youthful 
Nez Perces. The Captain himself stood in 
the market-place, which in this instance was 
a single booth of primitive construction— 
four upright poles, joined at the top by cross- 
pieces, and roofed with brush. A couple of 
beeves, killed and quartered that morning, 
lay upon the hides the animals had worn the 
night before, the said hides being spread out 
on the ground. 

During the process of weighing out the 
meat, Van called his partner’s attention to 
two pieces of beef which were sold as equal 
in weight, though one was nearly double the 
size of the other. A close inspection of 
Captain John’s scales showed that they could 
only weigh fifty pounds, and although the 
untutored red man was perplexed by the 
fact that a whole quarter of beef weighed 
no more than a small piece cut from another 
quarter, he was unable to divine the cause 
until Joyce pointed it out to him. 

“I reckon the boys that'll foller this trail 
won’t thank you for teachin’ ’rithmetic to 
Cap’n John,’’ said one of the party. 

‘‘Young man,’’ Joyce answered, frowning 
a little, ‘“where I wuz raised we all learnt 
*rithmetic enough ter keep us from cheatin’ 
other folks, an’ though the Nez Perces ’ll 
have ter feather out considerable afore they 
git ter be angels, ’taint no more Christian 
ter take advantage of ’em in buyin’ an’ sell- 
in’ than ef they wuz white.’’ 

*True,’’ said Van, ‘‘and Captain John 
has acted more like a white man than a good 
many people with better complexions.’’ 

‘‘That’s so,’’ assented the first speaker, 
‘‘and the Nez Perces, take em altogether, 
are a long ways ahead of any of the bands 
in these mountains; but we didn’t expect 
Joyce to take up for Injuns. It aint their 
fault that he’s alive to-day, and if some of 


“em had him tied to a tree, and a good fire 


built round him, they’d git up .a reglar. 
Fourth of July celebration.’’ 

‘‘An Injun is an Injun; sly asa fox an’ 
bloodthirsty as a panther,’’ Joyce said, ‘‘but 
I don’t s’pose he kin help it, enny more’n 
a wolf kin help decz’ a wolf, an’ ef you an’ 
me hed bin born an’ raised in the lodge of 
a Shoshone, we'd a follered the same trail.’’ 

‘Let me tell you fellers a little story.’’ 

The speaker, a powerfully-built man in 
the prime of life, arrayed in a gray flannel 
shirt much the worse for wear, and corduroy 
pants adorned with buckskin patches, paused 
in his occupation of roasting a slice of meat 
spitted on asharp stick, and turned so as to 
face his audience. 

‘Last: fall me an’ ioe Thompson an’ 
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Homer Cogswell struck out to prospect 
- Clearwater Canyon. We wa’nt over an’ 
above forehanded to begin with, an’ the 
mule that carried the heft of our provisions 
lost his pack fordin’ the river, 

‘Winter sets in early at the head of Clear- 
water, an’ when the snow begins to fall. it 
comes down like there’d been a slide in the 
clouds, an’ gits to be ten foot on the level 
before you know where you are. Any of 
you fellers that thinks I’m a lyin’ kin find 
out by winterin’ there as we did. 

‘‘Long before the holidays, grub got to be 
short—mighty short—an’ for our Christmas 
dinner we had jerked elk meat straight, an’ 
no salt. Then, to make things worse, Cogs- 
well took sick. We had a tolerable tight 
cabin, but the cold weather doubled up on 
us, and it was as much as one could do to 
keep the fire going an’ wait on the sick man, 
while the other skirmished around for some- 
thin’ to eat. $ 

“Things begun to look blue, I kin tell 
you, by New Year’s Day. Game had got to 
be skurse, an’ it ’peared as if all of us must 
leave our bones in the canyon. About sun- 
down, the day after New Year’s, as I was 
outside choppin’ wood, I saw a couple of 
Nez Perces comin’ towards the cabin on 
snow-shoes. ‘They was runners from Lap- 
wai. Chief Lawyer had heard about our 
bein’ snowed in from some of the band that 
was out on a hunt a month before, an’ he’d 
sent them after us. 

“Well, the long an’ short of it was that 
we snow-shoed it into the Reservation, with 
the help of Lawyer’s men. We took five 
days for the trip, because we had to carry 
Cogswell on a litter till we got out of the 
mountains, an’ drag him on boughs the rest 
of the way. For the balance of the winter 
we had free board an’ lodgin’ with the Nez 
Perces, an’ Cogswell was nussed an’ cosseted 
as ef he’d had his own mother to tend on 
him.”’ 

“John Day is like George Washington,”’ 
observed one of the prospectors so¢/o voce to 
his companion. ‘‘He can’t ever tella lie.”’ 

‘‘Better not make them kind of remarks 
out loud,’’ was thereply. ‘‘Day is as handy 
with his fists as he is with his rifle.’’ 

‘“‘Boys,’’ Joyce called out,.. ‘this here 
noonin’-spell is stretchin’ along too fur. 
The time to tell yarns is after we’ ve camped 
for,the night. We’ve got a good twelve 
mile to make afore sundown, an’ a river to 
ford; so look alive.’’ 

The discipline of a prospecting party 1s 
not quite equal to that of the regular army, 
but the Captain is obeyed in everything that 
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concerns the welfare of the company; so, 
when Joyce gave the word, cooking utensils 
were hastily gathered up, packs replaced, 
and the train put in marching order. The 
only laggard was a recent recruit who bore 
the sobriquet of Growler. 

‘Cold coffee and meat half roasted,’’ 
muttered that individual, ‘‘and all because 
Joyce is in such a tearing hurry. I’m going 
to have my dinner fit to eat if I stay here all 
summer,’’ 

The consequence was that the packs were 
lashed on and every man in his saddle, be- 
fore Growler had satisfied himself that his 
coffee was just right. 

*‘Goin’ ter locate yer claim here?’’ in- 
quired one of the men, as he adjusted his 
feet in his stirrups. 

“You mind your own affairs,’’ was the re- 
ply, ‘‘I haven’t asked the train to wait for 
me, and I'll start when I’m ready, and not 
before.”’ 

‘‘Come, come, boys; there aint no time 
to spare fur disputes, nor yit fur extry cook- 
in’. We don’t know nothin’ about how 
we’ll find the ford, an’ I sha’nt let no one 
resk it alone; so, Bill, you ride along, an’ 
you, Growler, git into your saddle as quick 
as you kin.”’ 

It was a recognized fact that no one but 
Joyce could do anything with Growler, who 
now picked up his coffee cup and tightened 
the girths of his saddle, grumbling under 
his breath meanwhile about the hard luck 
that forced a gentleman to associate with 
roughs; for Growler, according to his own 
statement, was of aristocratic lineage, and 
had never soiled his hands with work until 
misfortune brought him to the Coast. 

The sun was low in the west before the 
party reached White Bird River.. ‘The 
stream was a narrow one, and later in the 
season it could be forded without difficulty, 
but now it was swollen by the June freshets 
to a furious torrent. A few tall cotton- 
woods, the only timber in sight, grew on 
the bank, and just in the edge of this timber 
they perceived a dozen men who appeared 
to have been brought to a stand by some un- 
foreseen obstacle. The nature of this ob- 
stacle was soon apparent. 

A gigantic cottonwood tree had been cut 
down and made to fall so as to forma bridge 
across the river, and an enterprising Siwah 
sat astride this bridge, whittling with a huge 
butcher-knife, and demanded toll of all pas- 
sengers. The small party in advance of 
Joyce’s train were none of them mounted, 
all the animals. they owned being loaded 
with their stock of worldly goods, and if 
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they could not make a bargain with the 
bridge-keeper, they had no alternative. ex- 
cept to wade the icy stream at the ford 
above. One or two of the men had already 
suggested that the cheapest way out of the 
difficulty would be to throw the Indian into 
the River, but the good sense of the major- 
ity prevailed over such counsels, and when 
Joyce came up and saw how matters stood, 
he offered his services as mediator. 

The bridge-keeper, whose knowledge of 
English was limited, held up the fingers of 
both hands to signify that he would allow so 
many men to cross for a stipulated sum. 
What this sum was the party did not under- 

.stand, but Joyce’s knowledge of Chinook 
enabled him to act as interpreter, and a bar- 
gain was finally struck which reduced the 
toll to three dollars for ten men. The un- 
lucky eleventh, who was not included in this 
arrangement, was given a seat behind Van, 
and the mounted men started to cross the 
ford. 

Joyce took the lead, the sure-footed ani- 
mal he rode stepping as carefully as though 
he had private information concerning the 
bad places to be avoided. Next came Day, 
leading the pack mule that wore the bell, 
and the other pack animals followed in close 
file. Last of all came the other horsemen, 

. Van with his passenger bringing up the rear, 

Now, although it was an easy matter to 
cross the river at low water, as has been ob- 
served, it was quite otherwise at this season, 
and Joyce, who by this time had reached 
the rising ground on the other side, cast an 
anxious glance backward to assure himself 
of the safety of those who followed him. 
All had reached the bank except Van, who 
was in the middle of the stream, and at the 
moment when Joyce turned his head the 
horse stumbled and fell, unseating both rid- 
ers. The animal struggled to his feet direct- 
ly, and the man behind recovered himself 
almost as soon, but Van had disappeared. 

A moment afterwards a white face came 
to the surface, then sank out of sight again 
in the boiling vortex close to the fallen 
bree: 


CHAPTER | II. 


Joyce, the only one who had witnessed 
the accident, uttered a cry and sprang to the 
ground. The men nearest the river were 
also on their feet as soon as they comprehend- 
ed what had occurred, but Joyce reached 
the bank before any of them, and plunged 


into the stream. At the same instant the. 


Indian on the log threw himself on his face, 
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and grasping a limb of the tree with his 
left hand, reached down into the water with 
his right. Joyce and the others saw the 
movement, and a great shout went up as he 
raised the object he had seized to the surface. 

Joyce was back on shore, and had reach- 
ed the middle of .the log in less time than it 
takes to write the words. The Indian was 
holding Van’s head above the water, but 
seemed unable to raise him any farther. 

‘‘He’s fast in the snags under water,’’ 
shouted Joyce, who had grasped his arm. 
‘Pass me a knife.”’ 

But the Indian had already regained his 
own knife, which he had stuck in a cleft in 
the log, and bending down once more he 
cut the clothing that had somehow caught 
on a broken limb, and Joyce drew up the 
insensible body of his ‘‘pardner,’’ and car- 
ried him to the shore. 

‘“‘He’s done for, I think,’’ said Growler, 
as Joyce laid,his burden tenderly down. 

‘‘He aint nothin’ o’ the sort,’’ Joyce an- 
swered sharply. ‘‘He struck his head agin’ 
somethin’ most likely, when tthe horse fell 
with him. Build a fire, some of you, an’ 
be quick about it, an’ you, Tex, hand us 
your brandy flask.’’ 

Frontiersmen, to whom mishaps of some 
sort are everyday occurrences, usually know 
what to do to remedy them, and in an hour’s 
time Van was lying by the fire, wrapped in 
blankets, conscious and comfortable, and 
protesting against any more ‘‘cosseting.”’ 

‘‘An Injun is: good for something after 
all,’’ observed one of the party. ‘If you 
fellers had tossed-that redskin into the river, 
Van mightn’t be here to tell us how he liked 
his bath.’’ 

‘‘Van will agree with me that Injuns have 
got souls, after this,’’ Day said. 

“I believe I held that opinion before,’’ 
Van answered from his blankets, ‘‘though I 
am not much acquainted with Indians, out- 
side of books.” 

‘I’ve lived among ’em twenty years, an’ 
I’ve found ’em mostly like other human be- 
in’s. They'll treat you about as you treat 
them.’’ 

The old man who gave this leaf from his 
experience was one of the company that they 
had overtaken at the ford. He and his party 
were Oregonians, who had left home in May, 
bound for the Salmon River gold diggings, 
which was also the destination of Joyce’s 
company. at 

“It’s bin a mighty rough trip,’’ said the 
old man, “‘but our Sam is at the diggin’s, | 
and we was bound to git through. Sam and 
the other boys was with the party that made 
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the strike last fall, and he sent his brothers 
back after his old father. A mighty good 
boy is Sam.’’ 

‘“Mebbe the boys wouldn’t mind tellin’ 
how the strike was made,’’ suggested Joyce. 
“T’ve heerd yarns enough about it, but they 
was told, mostly, by somebody that wa’nt 
there. 

‘‘Ned an’ Jack was on the ground, and 
see all there zwwz to see, but I’ve brung up 
my boys to tell the truth, and p’r’aps the 
story won’t sound as big as you’ve heard it 
before. Here, Jack,’’ to a slender youth who 
stood six feet in his boots, ‘‘if you’re through 
with them flapjacks, tell the Captain what 
you know about the strike.’’ 

The prospectors, comfortably seated 
around the fires they had kindled to_ boil 
their coffee, were in that receptive state of 
mind which follows a good meal, and Jack, 
sure of attentive listeners, began his story. 

“You see, our Sam, and Ned here, and 
me, jined Bill Rhodes’ party last spring. 
There was a big company—more’n forty 
men, all told. We started out early, calcu- 
lating to make Lolo Fork by the. first of 
June. You've all heard what luck we had 
there. 

“The Orifina diggins was fair, but. there 
wasn’t a dozen of the party that would be 
satisfied with gravel that only paid half a 
dollar to the pan, and twenty-five of us left 
in August, and struck out north, with the 
idee of prospectin’ the country at the head 
of Clearwater. 

‘We had a little the roughest time I ever 
experienced—mountains all ctt up with 
gorges, and steep, almost, as the side of a 
house. Often we had to cut our way through 
fallen timber, for the mountains had been 
burnt over, and the dead trees covered the 
ground, with their branches so tangled that 
a jack-rabbit couldn’t jump through them. 

“One day, after we got on the Salmon 
River side of the mountains, we was huntin’ 
for water—tryin’ to find a place where we 
could get down to some of the streams— 
when we struck a pine tree that had blowed 
over and left its roots stickin’ up in the air. 
There was’nt anything wonderful about the 
tree; we’d cut our way past dozens like it, 
but just below there was a little spring, and 
Dan Helmer, who had got down on his 
hands and knees to drink, says as he raised 
his head : 

‘<¢Boys, the gravel at the roots of this tree 
looks as if it might pay, and I’m going to 
wash out some of it.’ 

“¢At this we all set up a shout. The idee 
of finding pay gravel on the top of the 
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mountain was a little more ridiculous than . 
anything Dan had thought of yet. He 
never minded us though, but filled his pros- 
pect pan, and carried it down the little 
stream that started from the spring, till he 
found a place deep enough to wash it in. 

‘Pretty soon he give a yell like a panther, 
and when we rushed down to see what it 
was about, there was the gold, sure enough— 
two ounces at least, it looked like. 

“‘As soon as we could catch our breath, 
every man grabbed for his pick and shovel, 
and prospecting begun in dead earnest. 
Dan located his claim on the spot, and my 
brothers and I found pay gravel—the big- 
gest kind—a few rodsaway. Wenamed our 
prospect Dragoon Gulch, and a party of seven 
that thought they’d go higher up yet, staked 
their claims on a piece of level ground above 
the pine tree, and named it Summit Flat. 

‘Flere there wasn’t more than a foot or a 
foot and a half of soil and gravel together 
on the bedrock, and the very first pan of 
gravel scraped from the rock yielded eleven 
hundred dollars.”’ 

At this point Van, beside whom Jack had 
taken his seat, interrupted the narrative by 
asking eagerly: 

“Tsithats trier) 

«True as preachin’,’’ responded Jack sol- 
emnly, looking around on his audience. 
Then he added in a lower tone, laying his 
hand on Van’s arm: 

“‘T wouldn’t lhe to you to-night anyhow.’’ 

‘‘Then I’m glad they fished me out of the 
river,’ Van responded in the same tone. 

Joyce, who was seated on the other side of 
Van’s extemporized couch, looked down 
half curiously, half pityingly, on the boyish 
face, that was now flushed with excitement, 
but he made no comment. 

“Go on with your yarn, Jack,’’ called out 
some one from the other side of the circle. 

«‘There aint much more to tell. We was 
in a poor fix to winter in the mountains. 
We was pretty much out of provisions, none 
of us had any clothes to speak of, and as 
near as we could reckon we was a hundred 
and fifty miles from Lewiston, the only place 
to go for supplies. Besides, before we could 
pack in provisions or anything else, trails had 
to be made over the mountains, but the idee 
of leaving the diggin’s till spring wasn’t 
held out for a minute. We made up a small 
train to go to Lewiston, and every man in 
the train left a pardner behind to hold his 
ground.”’ 

‘“Must a’ made a leetle stir, your comin’ 
in to Lewiston with sech news,’’ suggested 


Joyce. 
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‘‘T should say it did! Within twenty-four 
hours after the news of the strike got out, 
every man that was foot-loose was makin’ 
ready to start for the new diggin’s, and 
every animal that could be got hold of was 
loaded with supplies.”’ 

By. the-time that Jack’s narrative was con- 
cluded, the fires were low, the pipes smoked 
out, and everybody ready for a night’s rest. 
The camp was astir at daybreak, and before 
noon the party reached the base of the 
mountain. 

The trail from White Bird over the range 
would not have been considered passable, 
even by frontiersmen, if the wonderful gold 
deposits of the Salmon River country had 
not been at the farther-end. Deep gorges 
cut into the side of the mountain, loose 
boulders rolled down and obstructed the 
narrow bridle path, and after an hour of 
difficult climbing, the adventurous traveler 
was brought to a standstill by a sheer preci- 
pice, with the waters of the Salmon, here a 
foaming, hissing torrent, washing its base. 

But when was the seeker after gold ever 
discouraged by such obstacles? Since the 
rush of the new mines began, a trail had 
been dug in the side of the mountain, and 
though the path was so narrow that even the 
sure-footed pack mules had to be forced to 
venture upon it, scores of men and thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of supplies had gone 
over it since the snows began to melt. 

As Joyce and his party were making the 
difficult ascent from the foothills, they came 
upon more than one evidence of the misfor- 
tunes of those who had preceded them. 
The dead bodies of the animals that had 
lost their footing on the narrow trail lay at 
the base of the hill, and goods that had 
escaped from packs that burst open in their 
fall were lodged in bushes that grew in inac- 
cessible spots. As they proceeded, other 
sounds began to mingle with the roar of the 
Salmon, and a sharp turn in the trail brought 
a pack train in full view. The drivers were 
urging the reluctant mules to attempt the 
seemingly impossible feat of skirting the 
precipice above the river. The bell animal, 
led by a veteran muleteer, evinced his dis- 
approbation of the route in a most decided 
manner, but after a delay of a quarter of an 
hour he was induced to move on, and the 
others followed in close file. 

“‘T should say,’’ observed Van, ‘‘that this 
route was only practicable for birds of the 
Pi ee 

“It does look that way,’’ Joyce answered, 
“but many a hundred pounds of supplies 
hes gone over the mountings sence the new 
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diggin’s wuz struck, an’ I rayther ’spect et 
that angel with a sword in his hand that 
the Good Book tells about stood guard over 
the trail, the boys ’ud try ter push past him. 
Ye see, men’ll do things fur gold that they 
wouldn’t do fur family nor friends nor coun- 
LEV 

ceTwonla do a great deal for gold just 
now.”’ 

Van uttered these words in such a tone 
that his companion involuntarily turned his 
head to look at him, but at this moment 
the attention of both was diverted by a 
chorus of exclamations from the party in 
advance, and directly afterwards four mules 
were seen whirling over and over on their 
way to the bottom of the precipice. The 
unlucky animals, while exercising the great- 
est caution in placing their forefeet on the 
trail, had allowed their hind feet to slip, and 
with them, as sometimes happens with the 
superior animal, man, a single false step had 
proved fatal. 

‘Looks rayther discouragin’,’’ said 
Joyce. ‘‘Howsumever, I think we kin git 
through, that is, ef the men is as keerful as 
the animals they’re a leadin’.’’ 

The event proved that Joyce was correct, 
for though the party made haste slowly, 
they met with no accident to dampen their 
spirits. Beyond this cut or dugway, the 
trail, though steep, was much safer, and by 
sunset they reached the Mountain House— 
a log cabin which constituted the half-way 
station between White Bird and the new 
camp. 

Here, as at the inn at Trodjek, the trav- 
eler was sure of good bread, meat and wine, 
if he brought those supplies with him. The 
proprietor of the long, low log-building 
and the sheds that surrounded it, furnished 
storage for the goods that were packed over 
the mountain, and sold whiskey and tobacco 
to those who camped in the vicinity of his 
‘‘hotel.’’? The veteran prospectors found 
no fault with these liberal accommodations, 
and the Englishman and one or two others 
were stopped midway in their inquiries for 
supper and a bed by the laughter that greet- 
ed them on every side. 

At the Mountain House our travelers 
found that they must part company with 
their horses, which were accordingly sent 
down to the valley in the charge of herders. 
All the supplies which the prospectors had 
brought with them, as well as the goods 
shipped va the pack train, must be carried 
over the mountains to the new diggings, a 
distance of sixteen miles, on the shoulders 
of men who charged half a dollar per pound 
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for the freight. These ‘‘packers,’’ about 
thirty in number, were ready to start at an 
early hour the next morning, and the pros- 
pectors, each one loaded with his blankets 
and tools, joined the cavalcade. 

The sun was setting in a bank of clouds 
that looked like molten gold, when the par- 
ty entered Florence—the town that had 
sprung into existence since the snows of the 
last winter began to fall, on one of the 
most inaccessible peaks of the Salmon Riv- 
er Mountains. Fully seven hundred men 
were at work in the vicinity, and it was 
evident that the ‘‘stampede’’ had _ only 
begun. The news of the wonderful gold 
discoveries at Lone Pine Spring and on 
Summit Flat had spread not only through 
California and Oregon, but to the Atlantic 
States, and even to Europe. Men who had 
toiled all their lives for a bare subsistence 
thought no effort too great to make in order 
to reach a country where gold could be shov- 
eled up like sand. The story that the first 
_ panful of gravel taken from Summit Flat 
had yielded eleven hundred dollars, fired 
the imaginations of men who had never re- 
ceived as much for a whole year of hard 
work, and the slow gains of ordinary busi- 
ness looked paltry enough compared with 
the fortunes that might be made here in a 
week. 

There was, it is true, another side to this 
brilliant picture, but it was a side seldom 
looked at until after the mines were reached. 
Provisions were so high that it cost from 
eight to ten dollars.a day to live; claims 
that promised well at first would ‘‘peter 
out,’’ and when boundaries were in dispute 
the man that was the best shot was the one 
who proved his title beyond question. 

Most of the ground in the immediate 
vicinity of Florence was already taken up, 
and several of the party decided to go to Sand 
Creek, a locality which had not yet been 
prospected on account of the deep snows. 

But anxious as they all were to get to 
work, they were at the camp three or four 
days waiting for their goods to be packed in 
from the Mountain House. During this 
period of enforced idleness, John Day, who 
had been a famous hunter before he turned 
prospector, announced his intention of 
going out into the hills for game. Deer 
and elk abounded in the Salmon River 
Mountains, but the gold-seekers were too 
busy to hunt either, and thus it happened 
that bacon was the only meat in camp, 
though venison was plenty within the reach 
of all who chose to goafterit. Day started 
out early in the forenoon and returned about 
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dark with a single quarter of elk slung over 
his shoulders. 

“You see,’’ he explained, “‘it was gettin’ 
pretty well along in the afternoon before I 
had a shot at anything that I cared about 
bringing home; and after I’d sized up the 
elk and noticed how low the sun was,,I con- 
cluded that I would not bring all of him 


‘home to-night, so I did the next best thing. 


I unjinted the hind-quarters, hung one up 
in a tree, and brought the other with me. 
The balance of the carcass I left on a rock 
close by.”’ 

‘Why didn’t you hang that up?’’ in- 
quired one of his auditors. 

‘‘P’raps you’d better go and h’ist it up 
in a tree yourself,’’ was the reply. ‘It only 
weighs five hundred pounds.’’ 

“Five hundred pound of elk meat so 
near!’’ exclaimed Van, ‘‘and everybody 
living on bacon. I move that we go after 
it as soon as the moon rises.’’ 

‘“‘No need to hurry,’’ Day responded. 
«‘The elk won’t run away before morning, 
and it ain’t always as safe as it might be to 
go skirmishing around in the timber by 
moonlight.’’ 

Early the next morning Day started out 
for the scene of the hunt, accompanied by 
Van. The snow had disappeared in the 
neighborhood of the camp and the wild 
flowers which clothe the mountains in sum- 
mer to their very tops were already in 
bloom in the chapparal, but as they went 
farther into the hills there were fewer tokens 
of spring. After nearly two hours of walk- 
ing and climbing, they entered a narrow 
canyon, dark with the shadows of pines and 
cedars. 

“T found signs of deer in this gulch,”’ 
Day said, ‘‘and follered ’em half a mile 
without seein’ anything. At last, I hap- 
pened to raise my eyes to an opening in the 
trees at my right, and there on a little flat, 
half-way up the hill, I got a glimpse of the 
head and shoulders of an elk. He was 
feeding and didn’t seem to notice the noise 
I made when I stepped on adry twig. I 
should say nobody has hunted elk much 
hereabouts. I had to move a little to geta 
good sight on him, but I was sure of him 
from the first minute. ‘The ball struck him 
back of the shoulders. He give a couple of 
leaps, then fell and rolled down the hill, 
lodgin’ agin a tree. He was dead when I 
got to him.”’ 

By the time Day had finished his story 
they had reached the spot where the carcass 
of the elk was left. The hind-quarter was 
hanging in the tree intact, but that was all! 
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There were no signs of the other five hun- 
dred pounds of meat except blood on the 
rock and the dry leaves beside it. 

‘‘A mountain lion has been here, or may- 
be two'of ’em,’’ Day said, while Van stared 
blankly at the rock. ‘‘It would a paid me 
if I’d cut up the meat and hung it in the 
tree, but it was late, and I didn’t want to 
spend the time.’ 

‘A mountain lion!’’ Van said. 
not know that you had lions here.”’ 

‘We've got most any kind of varmint 
you can mention, in these mountains,’’ Day 
said, ‘‘but p’rhaps you’d call the animal 
that’s stole our meat a panther or a cougar. 
He’s like a panther in build, but I’ ve seen 
some that was more like a lion in size.’ 

“We might track him by the blood,’’ 
Van suggested. ‘‘See how much there is on 
the leaves.’’ 

‘What do you want to track him for? 
There ain’t much of the meat left by this 
time, and you won’t find the lion a pleas- 
ant chap to git acquainted with.”’ 

‘Well, I’m going to follow his trail a lit- 
tle way, anyhow,’’—and before Day could 
offer a remonstrance, the youth sprang 
lightly up the hill and was soon lost to 
view. 

The trail was plain enough at first, as the 
lion had dragged his-booty over patches of 
snow, but in the open- glade where the elk 
appeared, Van lost the traces he had. been 
following. Ashe was looking about for them 
he heard a portentous growl, and turning his 
eyes in the direction of the sound, he saw, 
not thirty feet away, the creature Day had 
described—a cougar, that to his excited 
fancy appeared larger than a Bengal tiger. 
He cocked his rifle, but before his finger 
touched the trigger, another and a deeper 
growl caused him to glance to the right, and 
what did he see? . A second cougar, larger 
than the first, its ae eyes shining like 
balls of fire! 
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CHAPTER III. 


“Van was brave enough—if he had known 
more of the danger to be encountered he 
might have been called foolhardy—but he 
had no wish just then to prolong his inter- 
view with the robbers whose feast he had 
interrupted ; for the paw of the second lion 
rested upon the stolen meat, or so much of 
it as was left. He retreated in good order, 
stepping carefully backwards, and keeping 
his eyes and his rifle fixed on the first lion, 
who was nearer to him than the other. 

He did not venture to turn his back upon 
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his new acquaintances until he had increased 


the distance between them and himself bya . 


hundred feet; then he descended the hill 


with a speed that astonished Day, who was . 


waiting for him. 

“‘Find.anything ?”’ Day asked. 

‘Yes, I found your friends, the mountain 
lions.”’ 

“How many of ’em?’’ 

“Only two.’ 

““My boy,’’ said Day, after he had listened 
to.a full and sufficiently graphic account of 
the adventure, ‘‘you’ll learn before you’re 
as old as I am, that it don’t pay to hunt all 
kinds of game. There’s two kinds that I 
never hunt for pastime: grizzlies and cou- 
gars. If I’m corralled by either, of course 
it’s their life or mine, or if three or four of 
us start out well fixed for any kind of 
encounter, we calculate to kill ’em if we run 
across ’em, but when I’m alone [I don’t 
foller such a trail as you did just now.”’ 

When the two hunters reached camp, 
they found that the goods for which they 
were waiting had arrived, and the next 
morning Joyce, Van and John Day made 
ready to start for Sand Creek, and Growler, 
who professed himself disgusted with Flor- 
ence, joined them. It was only two miles 
to the creek, but the difficulties in their way 


‘made their progress slow, and they did not 


reach their destination until 
o'clock. 

‘Likely place, this,”’ ea Growler. ‘‘Noth-, 
ing but snow in sight. 
would think of prospecting here.’’ 

‘It’s a little early to prospect the ground 
hereabouts, that’s a fact,’’ said Day, ‘‘but it 
won’t do any hurt to clear off a spot to 
build our fire. We will have to stay here a 
few days anyhow, to find out whether there 
is anything in the gulch.’’ 

Joyce and Van were of the same mind, 
and the three began at once to prepare a 
spot for their camp. ‘This task, easy enough 
to write about, was no pastime for the men 
engaged in it, who stood waist-deep in the 
soft snow they were shovelling. Van, to 
whom such work was altogether new, soon 
showed signs of fatigue, while Growler, 
whose share in the undertaking consisted 
chiefly of looking on and finding fault, 
prophesied that they would have their labor 
for their pains, and that not a thimblefull of 
dust would be found anywhere near the 
creek. 


nearly ten 


By noon they had cleared a space about. 
ten feet square, and Van set about gather- 


ing the dry branches that were plentiful on 
every side to build the fire Be which to boil 


Nobody but a fool 
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their coffee and cook the inevitable bacon 
and flapjacks. Dinner over, the work of 
making their camp comfortable was resumed. 

‘*Seems as if you ’d made up your minds 
to spend the summer here,’’ said Growler, 
as the others began to lop off some of the 
boughs of the pines which had escaped the 
fires that had covered the mountain with 
the charred trunks of their fallen mates. 

‘‘More’n likely we shall,’’ answered Joyce. 
“Anyhow we want a place to spread our 
blankets to-night, and these pine boughs 
beats any feather bed you ever heerd on.’’ 

“T’ve a mind to prospect. the gravel 
around our fire-place,’” Day said, when the 
work on hand was finished. ‘‘If there’s 
a pay streak anywhere along the creek this 
dirt will show a color.”’ 

‘You can take my horse if you find a 
color anywhere within a mile of here,”’ 
snapped Growler. 

**I s’pose you mean ef the Injuns hain’t 
borryed him by this time,’’ said Joyce. 

Day, meanwhile, was filling his prospect- 
pan with gravel scraped from the rock close 
to the smoking embers of the fire. The 
creek bottom was more than fifty yards 
wide, but the stream itself, which’ was still 
partially hidden by the snow, was so narrow 
that one might step across it. Day, as he 
floundered through the soft snow to a bend 
where the water was in sight, was followed 
by a mocking sound that Growler probably 
intended as a laugh. 

“What fools there are in the world,’’ he 
said. ; 

Neither Joyce nor Van, both of whom 
were watching the progress of their com- 
panion, seemed to make a personal appli- 
cation of this remark. 

‘You mind the dust the boys showed us 
last might?’’-the former said, - ‘It’s dif- 
ferent from most anything I’ve come across 
in my experience, and I’m nigh about the 
oldest prospector on the coast. It’s light- 
colored—alloyed with silver, they say—so’st 
it won’t go more’n thirteen dollars to the 
ounce; but that’s good enough for me, as 
long as there’s an ounce in every pan of 
gravel.”’ 

“Did you ever know a claim which would 
average anything like that?’’ asked Van. 

“T’ve known claims that would pay 
more’n an ounce to the pan at the start,’’ 
was *the answer, ‘‘but they don’t hold out 
that way, generally speaking.’’ 

By this time Day had finished washing 
out his pan of gravel, and was making his 
way slowly back to his companions. His 
head dropped a little, he carried the pan 
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carelessly, and when Growler called out de- 
risively, ‘‘What will you take for your pros- 
pect now?’’ he vouchsafed no answer. 

“No go?’ said Joyce. ‘Well, never 
mind. We haint invested much in this 
gulch, an’ there’s plenty of ground to pros- 
pect outside.”’ 

“See for youtself.’’ 

Day handed over the pan with the air of 
one who had no further interest in the sub- 
ject. Joyce took it from his hands, looked, 
and actually turned pale. 

“Three ounces an’ more, as I’m a livin’ 
sinner,’’ he gasped. 

Growler, who was seated on the bed of 
boughs, sprang up as if he had an electric 
shock, and Van, whose knowledge of such 
matters was altogether theoretical, pressed 
closer to see what the three ounces looked 
like. His inexperienced eye saw only a 
spoonful of palish yellow sand, mixed with 
shining scales of the same color. 

““Three ounces aint much,’’ said Day, 
“and Tl allow I’m disappointed.”’ 

*‘Disappointed!’’ exclaimed Growler. 
‘Why, what on earth were you looking 
fore.’ 

‘Looking for a color,’’ said Day. 

Joyce meanwhile had taken his scales 
from his pocket, and after drying the dust 
by setting the pan on the embers, weighed 
it and announced that there was just four 
ounces and a quarter. 

“It’s an amazin’ rich strike, an’ no mis- 
take,’’ he said, ‘‘but ye see, boys, this here 
gravel is on the rim-rock, an’ we can’t 
expect it to hold out.’’ 

“Why so?”’ asked Van. 

“T couldn’t exactly tell why, but I know 
it’sso. Thecreek run here once, an’ jest about . 
this spot there’s been ariffle. I’ve seen some 
queer deposits of this sort in my time. 
When I mined on Scott River, a chap fresh 
from the States landed in camp one day, an’ 
the boys, thinkin’ ter have a little fun with 
him, set him to prospectin’ at the roots of 
an old tree, more’n twenty-five foot above 
the bed of the river. 

‘*Before the fellers hed got over chucklin’ 
about the trick they’d played on him, Sim- 
mons, that wuz his name, kim back with a 
pan of gravel. One of the boys washed it 
out for him, an’ then the laugh wuz on the 
other side. ‘There wuz better’n an ounce 
o’ dust in the pan, an’ the long an’ short of 
it wuz that Simmons took out betwixt five 
an’ six thousand dollars from his claim in 
three weeks.”’ 

While Joyce talked, Day commenced re- 
moving the embers from their fire-place. ‘I 
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s’pose the bed-rock will answer jest as well 
for a fire-place, after the gravel is scraped 
off,’’ he said. 

“You're? tight, said Joyce, «an 
help about the scrapin’.’’ 

There were two prospect-pans in the 
camp, and these were soon filled and car- 
ried to the creek. Half of the small spot 
of ground they had cleared of snow was 
worked in this manner before sundown, and 
the yield was wonderful, even for that region 
of fabulous strikes. The result of the day’s 
work, as summed up by Joyce, was over 
twenty ounces. This amount was to be 
shared equally among the four men; for 
though Growler was by no means a valuable 
addition to their working force, and the 
others would have been glad if he had re- 
mained in Florence, or indeed in Califor- 
nia, having allowed him to join them, the 
unwritten law by which miners were gov- 
erned made him an equal partner in all that 
they discovered. 


Their claim duly staked, and named 
Growler Bar, was one thousand feet in 
length. The next day this ‘‘bar claim,’’ as 
it was called, was duplicated by a creek 
claim, extending, as the laws of the district 
provided, ‘‘from rim-rock to rim-rock.’’ 


It was now Friday, and little could be 
done before the next week, when they pro- 
posed to get lumber whip-sawed for their 
sluice-boxes. Still, in spite of the fact that 
a large body of snow had to be shovelled 
off the ground, they panned out gold enough 
in two days to pay the heavy expenses they 
would be obliged to incur to get their claims 
in working order. On Saturday night, 
Joyce announced that there would be no 
work done the next day. 


‘Why not, I’d like to know?’’ Growler 
asked. 


‘‘Because there’s a few things I’ve brung 
with me from the farm where I wuz raised, 
an’ I think a sight on ’em, arter packin’ 
7em around with me in the mountins 
twenty odd years—an’ one on ’em is Sun- 
day.”’ 

There was no reply to be made to this, 
as even Growler could perceive, and so their 
tools were laid aside, and the next day their 
house, as Joyce designated the booth of pine 
boughs, was pervaded by a Sabbath silence, 
very different from the bustle that had 
marked every other morning. This-enforced 
quiet was very irksome to Growler, and if 
the truth must be told, to Day also, and 
early in the forenoon the latter announced 
that he and Growler were going into town 


? 


we'll 
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to hear the news, and see about getting the 
lumber for their sluice-boxes. 

“T don’t want to crowd my idees onto 
other people,’’ Joyce said, ‘an’ I don’t 
s’pose I’m any piouser than Day, who’ll 
bargain fur the lumber thiS afternoon, 
though he won’t drink more than he 
oughter, nor git into a row, but it’s jest this 
way with me. Sunday’s about all I’ve got 
left of the old times, an’ ef I’d give /Aat¢ up, 
’pears as ef there’d be a gulf betwixt me an’ 
the folks at home, like the one I ust ter 
read about in mother’s Bible,—the one be- 
twixt Lazarus an’—an’—I disremember the 
name of the other chap, but never mind; 
you know what I mean. 

“Well, as I wuz sayin’, with these idees 
I’ve never worked my claim on Sunday, an’ 
instead of goin’ into town with the boys, 
I’ve staid in my cabin an’ looked over the 
keepsakes I’ve got. There ain’t many of 
"em, an’ they ain’t much to look at, to 
other folks, but they’ll stay with me till I 
cross the range, an’ then I calkilate they’ ll 
be buried with me.’’ 

Joyce put his hand inside of his buck- 
skin hunting-shirt, and drew out, first a 
pocketbook, and then a small, leather-cov- 
ered volume that bore the marks of long 
use, and of the water that had some time 
soaked the covers, when its owner had been 
forced to swim a mountain stream. He 
opened the pocketbook first, and took out a 
shining curl of fair hair. 

.“Leetle Danny’s,’’ he said, smoothing it 
out tenderly. 

‘‘FHow cute he ust ter look, Sunday morn- 
in’s, with his curls shinin’ like gold, an’ his 
blue eyes bright as stars! I haint no pic- 
ture of him—they hadn’t got to takin’ 
photographs when I left the States—but I 
don’t ‘need nothin’ of the sort to bring his 
face up afore me when I hold this curl in 
my hand. I kin see him this minnit, plain 
as I see you, jest as he looked that last Sun- 
day mornin’ at home. 

“IT carried him all the way to church, 
though father said sech a big boy oughter 
walk; but I wouldn’t a’ missed the feel of 
his little arms clingin’ round my neck that 
last time, not fur the hull world. He wuz 
six an’ I wuz twenty-one, an’ there wasn’t 
any more brothers, nor any sisters ; so Dan- 
ny hed all the love I could hev give to a big 
family, ef there’d bin one. 

‘‘He slept with me from the time he was 
two years old, an’ I packed him with me 
wherever I went on the farm. ~ I knowed 
he’d miss me as much as I’d. miss him, but 
for all that he was the only one to bid me 
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good-bye cheerfully, for he thought, poor 
baby, I’d be back pretty soon with a wagon- 
load of money to buy himall the nice things 
he wanted. J didn’t think jest that, but I 
was a’most as much of a baby as Danny, 
when it came to knowin’ what kind of life 
was before me.”’ 


Joyce pressed the soft curl to his lips, and 
returned it to its |hiding-place with a hand 
that trembled a little. Then, opening the 
book, he said: 


‘“This Testament was my mother’s. I prom- 
ised her I’d read it, an’ I’ve _kep’ my 
promise jest as I’ve kep’ Sunday.”’ 

He turned the: leaves, looked for a few 
minutes at the printed page, and then closed 
the book with a sigh. 


“It "pears as ef the sun a shinin’ on the 
snow had made me ’most blind,’’ he said. 
“‘The letters is all mixed up so’st I can’t 
hardly tell one from another.”’ 


Van did not seem to notice the mist that 
dimmed the dark eyes, and after a few min- 
utes Joyce resumed: 

“‘T haint never told you how I come to be 
a wanderer, that don’t look forrard to noth- 
in’ but trampin’ over these mountins ’till 
my last day’s tramp is done, and I make a 
camp that I won’t never move from. It’s 
twenty years sence I left home; twenty years 
this very day. It’s the day comin’ round 
that’s sorter upset me, an’ made me feel as 
ef I’d give all I’ve got an’ all I’m likely to 
git to see the old place once more. 

*‘T was raised in New Hampshire, an’ 
though I’ve ‘never see any place I’d rather 
call home, it’s a hard country to make a 
livin’ in; leastways it was when I left. 
When I was twenty-one, I couldn’t see no 
show to make anything for myself there. 
Father’s farm was mortgaged, an’ ef it 
hadn’t been we couldn’t never a’ got 
ahead working it. I’d been restless a good 
while—wanted to go somewhere, though I 
didn’t know where—when we heard of three 
or four families in the next county that hed 
sold out and was goin’ to Oregon, an’ the 
long an’ short of it was that I jined ’em. 
Father an’ mother wuz agin’ my goin’, 
though they didn’t forbid it, but I told ’em 
it was the only way I could see to help my- 
self or them either. 

‘Tl can’t say I was disappointed in Ore- 
gon, but it took longer than I thought to 
git ahead there. I worked hard, an’ wrote 
home when I could, but that wa’nt often, 
fur I wuz fifty miles an’ more from a post- 
office, an’ I didn’t hear much from the 
States, fur in them days letters had to come 
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aroun’ by Cape Horn, an’ wuz six or eight 
months on the way. 

“Well; after five years of workin’ an’ 
scrapin’ I got a chance to sell my land an’ 
improvements fur what I thought they wuz 
worth, an’ laid my plans to go back to the 
States. I never got any further than the 
postoffice where I mailed my letters.’’ 

Joyce paused, and drew his hand across 
his eyes, as if to clear away the mists that 
hid the past from his sight. After a few 
minutes he resumed in a voice less steady 
than before : 

“There was a letter fur me, that had laid 
in the office a good while, an it told me I 
didn’t hey any home to go to. It was 
wrote by the neighbors whose farm jined 
ours, after the last one belongin’ to me had 
been laid in the buryin’-ground. ‘The scar- 
let fever had broke out in our neighbor- 
hood, an’ Danny took it, an’ only lived a 
week. Mother nussed him, took the fever 
from him an’ soon followed him. Father 
wus an old man—fifteen years older than 
mother—an’ he never held up his head 
afterwards. It ’pears he’d writ to me 
twice an’ got no answer, an’ he made up 
his mind I wuz dead, too. I bleeve he jest 
died of heart-break, fur the neighbors said 
he didn’t complain of no sickness, but 
kept pinin’ away, an’ one morning they 
found him dead in his bed.”’ 

Again Joyce lapsed into a silence which 
his listener did not interrupt. When he 
spoke again it was in a more cheerful tone. 

“‘T never went back to farmin’. I hunted 
an’ trapped, an’ prospected by odd spells. 
I’ve made a little raise now an’ then, but 
never cared as much as I ust ter about 
gittin’ ahead. I haint had many enemies, 
unless you count the Shastas in, but I aint 
had many friends neither, an’ I never felt 
as though I’d got any one belonging to 
me in this world ’till that day I met you 
in ’Frisco, an’ then I says to myself: 
‘Danny would be about such a chap ef 
he’d lived till now.’ You had Danny’s 
eyes, an’ his smile, an’ jest the same quick 
way of turnin’ an lookin’ up when I spoke, 
an’ I made sure you’d got the same heart.’’ 

“And sometimes,’’ Van said, looking 
into his companion’s face, and laying his 
slender hand on the sinewy one that rested 
on his knee, ‘‘you have felt a little dis- 
appointed in the brother you adopted that 
day.”’ 

‘No, not disapp’inted; that aint the 
word. Every time I look at you I says to 
myself: ‘He’s got the same good heart that 
leetle Danny had,’ but,’’ hesitatingly, ‘I’ve 
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so anxious about 
’Taint nat’ral 


wondered to see you 
money, and you so young. 
fur a boy to feel that way.”’ 
“I know; but ‘I have a good reason— 
one that you would be sure to approve if 
you knew it—for wishing to make money. 
I will tell you some day why I must have 
the gold I have come here to find. Until 
then, you will trust me, will you not?” 
The handclasp with which Joyce sealed 
his reply to this question removed the 
slight shadow from the face of his com- 
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panion, and the subject was dropped. The 
day passed quietly, but the sun went down 
without bringing their comrades. Twilight 
lingered long on the mountain tops, but the 
glow had faded from the sky, and they were 
beginning to feel a little anxious about the 
absent ones, when they perceived some 
moving object far down the trail, and a few 
minutes afterwards a score of forms, only 
partly discernible in the gathering darkness, 
appeared at the bend of the creek. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


NOTES ABOUT VINCENT, BRADLAUGH AND BRIGHT. 


Henry VINCENT, the noted chartist agi- 
tator, was a delightful public speaker, but 
his fame died simultaneously with his own 
departure from mortality nine years ago. 
One reason why he left no special mark be- 
hind him was that he never wrote a lecture 
in his life. All the preparatory work he did 
was in the form of a few brief notes on the 
particular subject upon which he proposed 
to speak. I heard him make a statement to 
that effect in the course of the last lecture 
he delivered, a short time previous to his 
death. But even if his lectures had been 
written and published, it is doubtful whether 
they would have rendered his name famous. 
The charm of his speaking was almost en- 
tirely in the delivery, as he was much more 
of an enthusiast than a logician or philoso- 
pher. 

Those who met Mr. Vincent when he vis- 
ited Salt Lake City, about fifteen years ago, 
will remember him as a somewhat podgy 
man, short of stature. He had a noble, 
although perhaps not a highly intellectual 
countenance. His features were somewhat 
round and full rather than sharp. His eyes 
were unusually large, and, as with nearly all 
orators, strikingly expressive. His hair, 
whitened with age, was worn long and 
brushed back from the expansive forehead 
after the style of Henry Ward Beecher. He 
delivered his lecture on ‘‘Cromwell’’ in the 
Old ‘Tabernacle, which was furnished free 
for his use on the occasion. His audience 
was a large one and was delighted, not- 
withstanding the once resonant voice had 
lost much of its original power, having 
grown a trifle husky with age. The chief 
climax was reached when Mr. Vincent 


shouted the famous battle-cry of the great 
commoner :—‘‘The Lord of Hosts is with 
us.’? Its effect upon his hearers was elec- 
trical, causing them to burst forth in a tre- 
mendous outburst of applause. 

Mr. Vincent was greatly gratified to find 
in this city a number of acquaintances who 
had known him in the times of the chartist 
agitations and troubles in England. In his 
lecture ‘‘Across the Continent,’’ delivered 
after his return home, he referred with great 
gusto to his being hailed on East Temple 
Street by people familiar with him when he 
was a conspicuous political agitator. Being 
an exquisite mimic, he did not fail to partly 
describe the incidents in the vernacular of 
those who accosted him, creating particular 
merriment by a delineation of his meeting 
with a Welshman. When he referred to his 
visit here he never failed to speak of the 
kind and courteous treatment accorded him 
by the people of Salt Lake City. 

The last lecture by Mr. Vincent was de- 
livered in a Congregational church in Liv- 
erpool, in the winter of 1878. The title of 
it has passed from my memory, but much of 
the matter is still retained there. Its object 
was to exhibit the hollowness and hypocrisy 
of modern society, and point out a more 
excellent way. It was one of the most 
amusing and pathetic lectures to which I ever 
listened, and was also to a considerable ex- 
tent instructive. His mimicry was astound- 
ing, it was so truthful, and made some of his 
word-pictures irresistibly funny. He related 
many incidents of his experience as a chart- 
ist agitator, giving a graphic account of his 
having been several times arrested and im- 
prisoned. The church in which the lecture 
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was delivered was densely crowded on the 
occasion. Charles W. Nibley and myself 
occupied a seat immediately under the pul- 
pit in which Mr. Vincent was stationed. 
Among the audience near where we sat was 
a fat old typical John Bull, who, whenever 
the lecturer paused a moment, exclaimed in 
a loud, gruff tone, ‘‘Hear, hear.’’ | This 
seemed to annoy some of the people. It 
had a contrary effect upon Mr. Nibley and 
myself. The characteristically English 
“‘hear, hear,’’ was dropped in where it not 
only had no relevancy, but was absurdly 
inappropriate. The incongruity of the posi- 
tion was so conspicuous that my companion 
and myself had to stuff our handkerchiefs 
into our mouths to prevent our breaking out 
into unseemly laughter. A large part of the 
audience began, after a while, to be struck 
with the ludicrous character of the old 
man’s hoarse exclamations, and began to 
laugh. Mr. Vincent had reached a point 
where he had related the circumstances of 
his discharge from prison, and went on to 
say—‘‘And they arrested me again and gave 
me another two years.’’ ‘‘Hear, hear,’’ 
shouted the fat man, as if indorsing the 
arrest and further imprisonment of the lec- 
turer. This was too much for the audience, 
who were dividing their attention between 
the stout old chap and Mr. Vincent. They 
broke into a shout of merriment, the lec- 
turer joining witha smile. <A brawny fel- 
low stepped up to our fat friend with the 
evident intention of turning him out, but 
Mr. Vincent prevented this by leaning over 
the pulpit and saying—‘‘Never mind, let 
him alone.”’ 

After the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. 
Vincent walked down the pulpit steps and 
passed out of the building. As he was 
within a few feet of me as he retired, I 
was enabled to observe that he had failed 
greatly since I had seen him, a few 
years before, in Salt Lake City. Shortly 
afterwards he passed away, and notwith- 
standing the somewhat marked character of 
a portion of his career, the public journals 
made but brief comment upon the fact of 
his death. 

James BrapDLAucH, the notorious atheist, 
is the antipodes of the genial and sunny 
Vincent. I heard him but once—in the 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, Birmingham, England, 
in £865. That once was enough. The 
desire to hear him a second time has never 
existed. He was then a young man, prob- 
ably not over thirty. I can see him, in 
imagination, now; tall and somewhat angu- 
lar; light complexion and eyes, the latter 
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as-cold and cruel as steel. His hair, of a 
light brown or drab color, worn rather 
long, brushed back from a high forehead ; 
a large mouth of forbidding coarseness, a 
heavy jaw, indicating tremendous tenacity. ~ 
His voice. was strong but utterly devoid of 
sweetness—as musical as the sound of the 
ripping of coarse canvas. The whole 
aspect of the man indicated force and 
impetuosity, without the softening influence 
of magnetism. No one could doubt his 
power in debate; he was scathing, bitter, 
overwhelming, but he was totally unat- 
tractive, for the reason that there seemed to 
be no sympathy in his soul. His speech 
was a perpetual thunderstorm, which con- 
tinued from beginning to close. There 
were the ear-splitting crash and the eye- 
dazzling glare, but not a solitary glint of 
mellow sunshine to relieve the tumult and 
terror of the scene. 

Bradlaugh presents the dark side of ora- 
tory, and is not an orator in the more com- 
plete and noble sense of the term. He is 
defective in the chief charm of oratory— 
the power to persuade. All his efforts are 
directed to the less difficult labor of tearing 
to pieces, denouncing and crushing. His 
self-chosen title of ‘‘Iconoclast,’’ or image- 
breaker, appropriately describes him. He 
is in no sense a builder, but emphatically a 
destroyer. I went to listen to him without 
prejudice. JI heard him cut, slash and 
denounce everybody and everything to 
whom or to which he referred. ‘The impres- 
sion made upon me was strong and unfavor- 
able.  Intellectually he seemed to tower 
above his fellows as a tall peak lifts its head 
above the valleys, but, like it, in summer 
he dwells in a bleak and frigid atmosphere 
amid the snows of perpetual winter, where 
there is no verdure nor smiling fields of 
green. Such men may be admired, but are 
seldom if ever loved, for he who would reap 
affection must sow sympathy. 

The impression Bradlaugh made upon me 
in 1865 caused me to follow him in his subse- 
quent career with some interest, especially 
his political course. His refusal to take the 
parliamentary oath when returned as a mem- 
ber from Northampton, and his expulsion 
from the House of Commons, a few years 
since, are facts with which the reader is 
probably familiar. That he afterwards 
offered to subscribe to the same oath did 
not increase his claims to credit for manly 
consistency. His theory for the limitation 
of the increase of the human race and to 
prevent over-population, is in my opinion 
diabolic. He belongs to a school of orators 
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who do not contribute to the making of the 
world brighter or better. 

I heard JoHN BricuHT speak when I was 
alad. It was in the Music Hall, Edin- 
burgh. The large building was jammed 
almost to suffocation. Even the stairways 
and corridors were packed, the dense crowd 
extending to the street. I was compressed 
in a gallery pew, and, to add to the physical 
torture to which I was subjected, an agile 
fellow climbed over the partition which sepa- 
rated the gallery from the stairway and, there 
being so little room on the seat, partly util- 
ized me to do service for him in its stead, 
Notwithstanding the disadvantage of the 
situation, I scanned Mr. Bright. The 
attention with which I listened to him was 
necessarily almost breathless, the action of 
my breathing apparatus being considerably 
impeded by the pressure of the corpus of 
the agile partition-climber. 

The celebrated commoner was then in his 
prime, a man of splendid physique, not 
much over average height, and built on the 
broad-guage principle, heavy and solid; a 
fine countenance, beaming with intelligence. 
The face, being round, the forehead broad 
rather than high; there was an absence of 
loftiness; his whole aspect impressed one 
with the idea that this man clung closely to 
the earth rather than soared upward intel- 
lectually. Crude as my judgment neces- 
sarily was at that time in forming a definite 
estimate of character, I instinctively felt, 
here is a man of great parts in other 
respects who is comparatively devoid of 
poetry. His speeches and general career 
since have confirmed this impression. He 
is practical or nothing. The countenance 
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is largely an index of the character of the 
man, and there was one feature which 
seemed to detract from the general grandeur 
of Mr. Bright’s, the nose, which is small, 
seeming to stand upon the noble counten- 
ance as a permanent disagreement with the 
entirety: it is the antipodes of the one 
worn by Mr. Gladstone, which is propor- 
tionately huge. Mr. Bright is a man of 
remarkable power, but he is not a leader 
of men. His influence on the platform is, 
however, extraordinary. 

Such a scene as was presented on the 
occasion in question is not easily forgotten. 
The enthusiasm he created was not only 
intense, it was almost terrible. He was at 
home in the theme—the extension of the 
popular franchise by the reduction of the 
property qualification. He threw his soul 
into the oration, and yet+his speech as a 
whole was well tempered. ‘This general 
balance made each climax, into which he 
threw his full force, all the more telling. 
He had the sympathy of the audience at 
the start and carried it with him to the 
close. One noticeable feature in that 
notable speech was the simplicity of the 
language used by the orator. It cannot be 
doubted that that is one of the elements 
which contribute to his success as a public 
speaker. Unlike most other English speech- 
makers, he exhibits no hesitancy in manner; 
his words flow in an easy running stream, 
and when he is animated they rush like a 
cataract. Each word is clear-cut, and his 
sentences are so simply constructed that the 
listener has no need to strain to.catch his 
meaning. : 
John Nicholson. 


DUTIES OF THE PRESENT. 


Wuart is our duty here? 


To tend 


From good to better—thence to best: 
Grateful to drink life’s cup—then bend | 
Unmurmuring to our bed of rest: 
To pluck the flowers that round us blow, 
Scattering our fragrance as we go. 


And so to live, that when the sun 

Of our existence sinks in night, 
Memorials sweet of mercies done 

May shrine our names in memory’s light; 
And the blest seeds we scatter’d bloom 


A hundred-fold in days to come. 


_ Bowring. 
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(oe LORD VWASaNOL IN@ THE BARTHOUAKE.”’ 


THE few who meddle with the problem of 
evil in nature, do so in the old familiar way, 
taking no note of the circumstance that we 
have now to deal, not merely with facts 
strangely jarring against our conceptions of 
Omnipotent goodness, but with—what is far 
harder to meet—great laws which diamet- 
rically contradict the axioms of human 
morality. In view of these newly-discovered 
laws, men and women to whom the love of 
a perfect God has been the mainspring 
of life and duty, turn away sorrowful and 
disappointed when they listen to sermons 
wherein some classes of evils in nature are 
glossed over and others ignorantly denied. 
* Ok OX 
pine to build their faith in the absolute 
goodness of Gud on some rock whereon 
the shifty excuses of divines will be 
needless and impertinent. They say in 
effect, ‘‘We care little for solutions of meta- 
physical conundrums, such as how mind can 
act on matter; nor for ingenious scholastic 
reconciliations between new science and 
the old dogmas of the churches. But we 
desire to see the justice of God vindicated 
that our souls may perish not! Let our 
teachers do that for us or hold their peace.’’ 
What answer is to be given to this most 
righteous demand? I believe it is to be 
found in that wondrous parable of old, full 
of the deepest wisdom for. all time, in I 
Kings x1x., 11, 12: ‘‘And behold the Lord 
passed by, and a great and strong wind rent 
the mountains, and brake in pieces the 
rocks before the Lord; but the Lord 
was not in the wind; and after the wind an 
earthquake, but the Lord was not in the 
earthquake; and after the earthquake a fire, 
but the Lord was not in the fire; and after 
the fire a still small voice.’’ To go to 
Nature to find God is to seek Him in the 
wind and the earthquake and the fire, while 
closing our ears to the ‘‘still small voice.’’ 
That the same Lord must actually rule in 
the spiritual and in the material world, must 
—in some yet thickly veiled sense—ride 
upon the wings of the wind and preside 
over the earthquake and shine in the fire, is 
plain as daylight; but that He is ‘‘in them’’ 

- in the same sense in which He speaks in the 
soul, or that our petty faculties and narrow 


vision are competent to find Him, not only. 


The hearers of such discourses 


in His own chosen temple, but in the wilder- 
ness of earth and waters—this is not plain. 
It is not true. The credo of purely physi- 
cal science, if it be ever formulated by its 
best instructed apostles—geologists, zoolo- 
gists, and physiologists—will be a symbol 
very different indeed from that faith which 
attributes to the Supreme Power ‘‘tender 
mercies over all His works,’’ and equal jus- 
tice for weak and strong. And if men 
should go beyond theology, and attempt to 
deduce—as some scientists already endeavor 
—moral lessons from .the supposed laws of 
Nature’s God, those lessons will be the 
absolute reversal of the Christian ethics 
which Europe has hitherto recognized as 
divine. In short, I conceive that nothing 
could be more disastrous both to religion 
and-morality than to revert to Nature as an 
authority for one or the other. By the 
insurmountable limits of our intelligence 
we are disqualified from such a comprehen- 
sion of Nature as a whole as might enable us 
to construct a true idea of its Author, even 
as we should be unfit to judge of the con- 
tents of a book of which only one page out 
of a thousand was in our hands and that 
one-half illegible to us. 

In the life hereafter it is to be hoped that 
such a view may be afforded to our spirits of 
the great scheme of things as that all dark- 
ness may vanish, and the God of Nature be 
not only, as now, deZeved to be the same as 
the Father of Spirits, but seez to be so. 
But that beatific vision, ending all doubts 
forever, is not for us here or now; and if 
we persist in seeking in Nature for the 
object of our worship, we shall be landed in 
a later paganism which I verily believe will 
be harder and more systematically pitiless 
than that of our remotest ancestors. * * * 
There ought to be no halting between two 
opinions. Pardonable as it is for men, 
wearied of the controversies of theology 
and tortured by the difficulties which beset 
every phase of faith, to turn to the external 
world and think that there at least they may 
find solid ground to build their temple, it is 
yet urgently needful to resist such a tenden- 
cy and recall the minds of our generation to 
the truth, which none may gainsay, that, if 
there be a God at all, He zs a Spirit, and 
that it is in spirit He must be found and 
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worshiped. In the language of the old 
theology, it is God the Holy Ghost, the 
“Holy Spirit throned within us,’’ of whom 
Seneca spoke, the ‘‘still small voice’’ of the 
religious consciousness which Elijah heard, 
which can guide us to Divine knowledge; 
not the wind, not the earthquake, not the 
fire, not the laws of evolution. Our pur- 
view of the universe is all too incomplete, 
our insight into the meaning of the laws 
which govern it toosuperficial, to enable us to 
form from it any intelligent or trustworthy 
idea of its author, and He has Himself 
chosen to teach us in another way. There 
will come a time, as T believe, in the eons of 
our immortality when we shall be able with 
eagle eyes to embrace the divine plan of our 
world’s history, and once more look on every- 
thing which has been made and find it good. 
But now—poor flock of aphidze that we are, 
crawling on one leaf of the great Ygdrassil 
oak—it is vain for us to hope to attain any 
such sweep of vision. Let science toil on 
and add fact to fact, and improve her theo- 
ries generation after generation, carrying 
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the assurance with her that to-day’s knowl- 
edge will be to-morrow’s ignorance. When 
all is done her tower will never reach to 
heaven, nor even be appreciably nearer to it 
at the summit than at the base. It is in 
other ways that man must find God; nay, 
rather that God will find man; that the 
Father of Spirits seeks and finds the spirits, 
‘‘which also are His offspring.’’ We may 
still gaze upon this beautiful world with the 
sweet sense that our joy in its loveliness is in 
truth the deep sympathy of sons in their 
Father’s work, the echo of God’s divine 
light in beauty, manifested in earth and sky. 
But when we behold the wrongs and ago- 
nies of unoffending creatures we need not 
perplex our souls and warp our moral sense 
by endeavoring to find justification for such 
evil, but fall back on the testimony of our 
own consciences to the perfect goodness of 
their Lord. The ‘‘still small voice’’ which 
says tous ‘Be merciful!’’ is our guarantee 
that He who utters it is all-merciful. 
Frances Power Cobbe in the 
Contemporary Review. 
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I HAVE noticed that most people sneer at 
ghost stories, but Iam free to premise that 
they always had a great fascination for me. 
Let those scoff and deride the ‘‘notion’’ who 
will, there is too much evidence, founded on 
irrefragable testimony, for a// such things to 
be disdained, except by fools. 

Science bas not yet reached that state of 
perfection where it can capture a ‘‘spook,”’ 
resolve it into its original elements, bottle and 
reconstruct it at will; and until this can be 
done of course there will always be a great 
majority of disbelievers. 

There may be a difference in the quality 
of our eyes, of our physical or spiritual na- 
tures, which enables some to see eee to 
others is a sealed book. 

It would seem that those who hate had 
the clearest and most forcible demonstrations 
of this kind have been possessed of finely- 
strung, highly nervous organizations, and 
who, under sudden blows or protracted grief, 
have succumbed to madness or death. 

I believe, in spite of the popular contempt 
expressed for ghosts, ‘‘their sisters and their 
cousins and their aunts,’’ that there is yet 
some latent credence accorded them, uncon- 


sciously perhaps, by a persons—and is it 
not a significant fact that those most loud 
in. ridicule and denunciation take the great- 
est pains never to place themselves where 
they could possibly pass through such an ex- 
perience? 

Then the imagination is generally charged 
with facts and exaggerations of some _horri- 
ble crime, and as the very thought appeals 
to the dark and superstitious side of our 
nature, it is not wonderful that there are 
many errors committed, optical illusions, 
and mistaken identity, to say nothing of 
the clever tricks of rogues and practical 
jokers. I notice, however, in the recently 
translated works of a profound German 
scholar, this footnote: ‘*There is sufficient 
evidence to establish the fact that disem- 
bodied spirits, or ghosts, have been seen.’’ 

With this preface I will proceed to state 
some facts in my possession, and you, dear 
reader, may be both judge and jury. 

In 1866, or thereabout, some twenty fam- 
ilies, deeming a certain valley and stream 
capable of giving agricultural sustenance to 
that number of souls, selected a town site at 
some distance from the creek, and proceed- 
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ed to lay out a town. ‘The streets were sur- 
veyed broad, and crossing each other at 
right angles, leaving building blocks of four 
lots each. Every fellow selected the lot that 
pleased him best, and they all huddled as 
close together as possible, since there is 
nothing like isolation, poverty and suffering 
to make people sociable and neighborly. 
In general the town site was very level, and 
most of the houses were built on the corners 
of the lots so as to face two streets; but the 
particular house to which I wish to draw the 
reader’s attention was built near the centre 
of the lot it occupied. I must not-use real 
names, as some of the actors in this drama 
are still living, so we will call the original 
builder Mr. Brown. 

Why Mr. Brown chose that spot for his 
house is not known, unless he wished to get 
nearer to his neighbors, or more probably 
because there was a bare spot of earth just 
there, while the rest of the lot, and in fact 
the whole valley, was covered with a heavy 
growth of scrubby sage brush. However 
that may be, there he erected his little log 
hut, and thither he brought his youthful 
bride. Not long after, he joined a wagon 
train going to California, and left his young 
wife alone, expecting to return with a load 
of goods in about three months. 

About a week after her husband’s departure 
Mrs. Brown frightened her nearest neighbors, 
the Smiths, nearly out of their senses, by 
walking into their. house at midnight, half- 
dressed, pale as death, but making desperate 
efforts to control herself. 4 

*«There is a man in my house,”’ she said, 
‘cand I don’t know who it is; the house was 
dim and I couldn’t see him very well, but 
he had a red flannel shirt on, and I’m afraid 
of him.’’ After a pause she continued: 
“He didn’t try to keep me from coming 
out, but I felt like he was following me all 
the way,’’ and.she shuddered. ‘‘I thought 
perhaps your husband would go over and 
see who he is and what he wants. I think he 
must be a crazy man, I felt so queer when 
he looked at me.’’” 

Mr. Smith very obligingly got up and 
dressed, taking his gun-down from its place 
above the door; told her that ‘‘more’n likely 
’t was an Injun,’’ and adding that ‘‘he’d 
stole all there was in the house by this time,”’ 
bade her go to bed with his wife. With 
this he trudged off across lots to the Brown 
domicile and there spent the remainder of 
the night in as sound a sleep as he had ever 
enjoyed. Zhere was no trace of an intruder. 

Before noon next day it was known all 
over town that some man had visited Mrs. 
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Brown’s house the night before, and she was 
subjected to the most rigid cross-questioning. 
She solemnly assured those whose business it 
was to guard against attacks from Indians, 
that it was not an Indian, it was a white 
man, but as she did not get a good sight of 
his face, she would be unable to identify 
him. Of one thing she was sure—he did 
not belong to the settlement. 

Three nights after the first appearance, 
Mrs. Brown again walked in on the Smith 
family. This time she was fully dressed, 
but her manner was more strained and ex- 
cited than before. 

‘‘Mr. Smith,’’ she gasped, ‘‘if you will 
hurry, I’m sure you will find him there, for 
he was kneeling in front of the fire and pre- 
paring to cook something. He had a frying 
pan and a grub-box with him, though I 
didn’t see them brought in.. He did not 
speak to me, but he looked at me and flung 
his hands up so, when I took my shawl 
down to come away ;’’—and she spread out 
both hands and raised them to a level with 
her face in a gesture plainly indicative of 
dissuasion. 

Again Mr. Smith hastened with more (or 
less) alacrity in quest of Mrs. Brown’s perse- 
cutor. As he approached the house he felt 
some trepidation at entering and attempting 
to capture single-handed perhaps a maniac, 
who having brought his belongings had evi- 
dently ‘‘come to stay.’’ So, making a de- 
tour, he woke up two or three men nearest 
the place and they proceeded in a body to 
the house. ‘The door stood wide open as 
Mrs. Brown had left it; the fire of ‘‘fat 
pine’? had burned low, the covers were 
thrown back from the bed, as if done in 
haste, but the house was empty of any living 
being. There was no sign of ‘‘grub-box’’ 
or frying pan, and the men solemnly rubbed 
their shins, opened their eyes wide and 
gazed at vacancy. Next day it was deter- 
mined that Mrs. Brown should be furnished 
with a sleeping apartment elsewhere, and 
two men remarkable for pluck and skill in 
shooting were to occupy the house. 

This they continued to do for a month; 
at the end of which time, as nothing had 
been seen by them, they concluded that 
who ever the miscreant was he had betaken 
himself to other quarters. So once more 
Mrs. Brown returned to her own house, 
though with evident reluctance. At mid- 
night the neighbors heard the most terrified 
and agonized shrieks, and hastening to her re- 
lief, found her lying in a dead swoon across 
the door-step. But there was no sign of any 
other human being to be seen, although it 
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was a bright moonlight night, and the view so 
open that it would have been a very adroit 
character indeed who could have concealed 
himself. Several women among the half- 
dressed, gaping crowd busied themselves in 
restoring the terrified woman to conscious- 
ness, while the others advanced theories. 
“Tt’s my opinion,’’ said Mr. Smith, 
“that she’s dreamed it, poor girl.’’ ‘*Wom- 
en often have queer notions in her state of 
health,’’ said a middle-aged lady with an 
apologetic simper. ‘There is one thing sure, 
she must not be left here alone any longer, 
though it may all be imagination. I have 
noticed that there has been something queer 
about her ever since that first night, and I 
don’t believe she has ever undressed any 
night she has spent here since,’’ said No 3. 

It was hours’ before she recovered, and 
then her symptoms were so alarming that 
the last speaker took her home and nursed 
her with the tenderness of a mother. 

In the silence and secrecy of their bed 
chamber, she confessed to Mrs. Jones that 
she had never believed since its second ap- 
pearance that it was anything but a spirit. 
Why it should persist in appearing she could 
not guess. Perhaps her husband was dead, 
or it was to warn her that the coming trial 
would be death, or else, if she had not seen 
it, she was mad. And she whispered the 
last word with such an agony of appeal that 
Mrs. Jones hastened to assure her that she 
believed she had seen something; though 
far from being settled as to what was her 
opinion. She gently soothed the poor dis- 
tracted child, refusing to talk on that sub- 
ject, employing her hands and thus keeping 
her mind off the dangerous topic, with a 
tact and delicacy that would have done 
credit to the head and heart of the most re- 
fined. But she could not protect her guest 
from the wondering stare of children, or 
the incredulous sneers and ridicule of those 
who believed it ‘‘imagination,’’ or the fur- 
tive scrutiny of those who considered her 
on the road to insanity. 

The time was approaching when her hus- 
band was expected to return. ‘To the great 
surprise of everybody Mrs. Brown went 
home and made arrangements to live there. 

She had induced a neighbor girl to go and 
stay with her, but that did not save her from 
the dreaded apparition. 

Punctually at midnight the man, his red 
flannel shirt looming bright red through the 
gloom, approached the fire, and—horrors ! 
there were two dim shadows following him ! 

She sat bolt upright in bed and stared at 
them. Her furniture disappeared from the 
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vicinity of the fire, and was replaced by a 
camp outfit such as pack-horse travelers are 
accustomed to make use of. There were 
two pack saddles, three riding saddles, fry- 
ing-pan, camp-kettle, coffee-pot, blankets 
and various other articles scattered around. 

Fear seemed to have left her, and she took 
in all the details of the strange scene. 

Dim and shadowy as the dissolving view 
of a magic lantern was every object in the 
picture except the one form with the red 
flannel shirt. That alone seemed like a 
reality. The trio proceeded to get their 
supper, the two new figures keeping ever in 
the back-ground, and seeming to shrink 
from taking any part in the grim spectacle. 

When the entire process of the supper was 
over, tin cups, plates, etc., put carefully away, 
he of the red flannel shirt produced a pack 
of cards, and dragging a hitherto unseen 
sack of flour into the best light, proceeded 
to deal them to his companions in a thor- 
oughly professional manner. 

Mrs. Brown observed all this with the 
great unnatural calm that was upon her un- 
broken. Indeed she seemed to herself as 
though she had suddenly become one of the 
horrible shadowy group, to divine their 
thoughts, and to fully understand the true 
inwardness of the representation. 

As the game progressed he of the red flan- 
nel shirt became an object of suspicion to 
his two comrades. He was offensively ob- 
trusive and exultant over his somewhat 
doubtful successes. Just as the last play was 
being made for an unusually ‘‘big pot,’’ an 
ace dropped out of the sleeve of the red 
flannel shirt. Then one of the other figures 
sprang into sudden prominence, and drawing 
a pistol from his belt, e shot the man with 
the red flannel shirt. Then the two dim 
figures blended into one, and the entire pic- 
ture faded. 

Like one awakening from a strange and 
horrible dream, she sank back on the bed 
where she lay in a stupor, which was neither 
sleeping nor waking, until daylight. 

Determined to make no sign that would 
give ground for the suspicions entertained by 
her neighbors, it is hard to say what that 
delicate woman suffered during the next ten 
days. 

Her husband came home one evening, just 
at dusk, two weeks sooner than expected. 
She flew to meet him, and clung to him and 
cried, till he became alarmed. : 

Returning her caresses with the most 
heartfelt tenderness, he tried to soothe her, 
but she only wept the more, and said over 
and over, ‘“‘Iam so glad to see you once 
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again, Tam so glad you have come home 
alive.” 

Seeing that something serious was the 
matter, he requested a neighbor to look after 
his'‘team, and lifting the half-fainting form 
of his wife in his strong arms he strode into 
the house and locked the door, drew the 
curtains, and sitting down in an easy chair 
before the fire, sought with all the blandish- 
ments of a lover to discover the cause of her 
grief. ‘‘Could she tell him?’’ was the question 
that had passed through her mind a thou- 
sand times. Would he, too, think her crazy? 
But at last love prevailed, as it ever should, 
and leaning on that true and sympathetic 
heart, held close by those strong arms, she 
sobbed out the story of her bitter fear. 

Strange to say he neither laughed at her 
nor scolded her, although he was far from 
taking the same view of the matter that she 
did. In reality it was to this being he had 
sworn to protect a soul-torture much harder 
to bear than any physical pain, and she 
should no longer endure it. Holding her at 
arm’s length, and seeing for the first time 
with an undefined fear the terrible ravages 
that this constant terror had made in her 
health, he said: ‘My darling, you shall not 
spend another night under this roof, and 
now for my sake, try to forget it, and,’’ look- 
ing deep into the pathetic eyes, ‘‘for the sake 
of one we both love.’’ With a sweet con- 
scious blush she whispered, while a cold 
shudder shook her from head to foot, ‘I 
will try.”’ 

True to his word, he never let her sleep 
in the house again; he sacrificed time and 
means to be ever with her, never letting the 
shadows of night find heralone. He sought 
with all the ingenuity of the tenderest love 
to win back the blush roses to her cheeks. 

He had brought dainty muslin and deli- 
cate lace for the tiny wardrobe, that would 
have delighted any feminine heart; and as 


he watched her fashion the little things,’ 


though a great anxiety tore at his heart- 
strings, and he bitterly reproached himself 
for having left her alone, he was absurdly 
happy. 

At last the fatal day came, and after a 
night of suffering, the angel of death claimed 
two victims, and the fair young mother was 
laid to rest. The babe so tenderly beloved, 
wrapped in the fleecy garments fashioned by 
the ,dead hands, lay on her frozen heart. 
She had wasted too much nerve force in en- 
during a concealed horror. 

The heart-broken husband went no one 
knew whither, and the people, so skeptical 
before, now shook their heads sagely and 
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called the apparition a ‘‘warning’’—what- 
ever that may be—reasoning profoundly,as the 
majority of people do, ‘‘from effect to cause.”’ 

The little house stood empty for a long 
time, for though the lot was in a very desir- 
able situation, nobody who heard the story 
ever looked a second time at the little deso- 
late place. 

Time passed by, and the spot chosen for 
the location of the town proved a very good 
one, and quite a settlement grew up. At 
last a man with a wife and two children 
came to find an abiding place. He desired 
to rent, as it was in the fall of the year and 
likely to snow at’any time. He inquired of 
Mies onthe’ Wielka said smithe “<thereis 
only one empty house in town;’’ and he 
gave him a history of the Brown home, ‘‘and 
I guess there’s not anybody will object to 
your taking it, lot and all, if you want it.”’ 

The new comer, Mr. Bush, and Smith 
went over to look at the place, found the 
house would do, with a little repairing, to 
move into, and the situation was just what 
he would have chosen for a blacksmith shop, 
which he intended to erect. 

Laughing the ghosts to scorn, and consid- 
ering himself a very lucky man, he formally 
took charge of the place, requesting Smith 
and his wife to say nothing about the former 
occupants to Mrs. Bush. He spent a week 
in fixing up windows and doors, getting 
things moved in, wood hauled and cut, etc., 
and then started back to their former home 
to bring the rest of their household goods. 

Strange to say, his presence seemed to dis- 
courage the ghosts. As long as he remained 
at home there was no visitation, but the first 
night after his departure, Ars. Bush was 
awakened from a sound sleep by the entrance 
of aman with a red flannel shirt and slouch 
hat. He walked up to the fire, and took a 
seat as though he was at home. Indignant 
at the intrusion, Mrs. Bush sat up in bed, 
and sharply bade the intruder be gone. He 
slowly arose and walked out. Mrs. Bush got 
up to fasten the door (there was no lock) and 
glancing out, saw that, although the stars 
were shining brightly and the sky was cloud- 
less, a light fall of snow lay on the ground. 

Mrs. Bush was a strong, self-reliant woman, 
and, greatly incensed, she greeted thissnow as 
a means of tracing her midnight visitor, and 
exposing him to the townspeople. So, push- 
ing a heavy piece of furniture against the 
door, she went back to bed and to sleep. 
What was her surprise in the morning to find 
the snow white and untrodden except where 
her own slippered foot had pressed it down 
on the door stone. 
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Mystified beyond measure, she took her 
two children and went over to Mrs. Smith’s 
and told her all about it. To her great sur- 
prise, Mrs. Smith burst into a flood of tears, 
threw her apron over her face, and called her 
a ‘‘poor dear’’ and Mr. Bush a brute. 

A little adroit questioning elicited the 
whole story, and Mrs. Bush returned to her 
house in a very perplexed state of mind. 
She had always rather believed in ghosts, 
and a deep sympathy for the troubled wan- 
dering spirit possessed her. She was a woman 
with plenty of blood and brawn, iron nerves 
and a clear conscience, and she determined 
to stay and if possible find out the object of 
these nocturnal ramblings. 

When midnight came, however, and with 
it the man of the red flannel shirt and his 
two companions, neither physical strength 
nor moral courage, neither conscience nor 
religion, sufficed to keep at bay the horror 
and chill that froze the marrow in her bones 
and almost robbed her of consciousness. 
Twice she tried to speak; she could utter no 
sound, but with a great effort her lips parted 
to emit a groan, which sounded as if miles 
distant when it fell on her own ears. The 
ghostly drama went on to its tragic end with- 
out interruption and without result. 

During the ten days which intervened be- 
tween her husband’s departure and return, 
she was visited again and again by the man 
in the red flannel shirt. 

When Mr. Bush returned, he laughed long 
and loud. He made a great jest of it. If 
a tool was missing, he said, ‘‘the ghost has 
it;’’ if the fire burned brighter, ‘‘the ghost 
is fanning it;’’ and avowed his intention of 
‘trading shirts with him if they ever met.’’ 
It did seem as though his presence had 
‘‘laid’’ the man with the red flannel shirt. 

Three weeks had now elapsed since the 
return of Mr. Bush, and his majesty the 
ghost had not been seen, when one evening, 
just at dusk, as Mr. Bush stepped inside the 
door, someune brushed past him and went 
out. ‘‘Who was that?’’ he asked his wife, 
who stood looking at him. with frightened, 
wide-open eyes. 

“<That,’’? she ejaculated, ‘‘was the man 
with the red flannel shirt!’’ And although 
her husband laughed, it gave him an uncom- 
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fortable sensation when he recalled the fact 
that no part of the intruder was very dis- 
tinct except the glaring red of his flannel 
shirt. That night he, too, saw the three 
actors and witnessed their weird drama; and 
so absorbed did he become, and so excited, 
that when the pistol was drawn, he sprang 
out of bed with the true instinct of a west- 
ern man to stop a row. 

The next day, Mr. Bush moved, and his 
wife was so grateful to him that she forbore 
to return the deluge of ridicule he had given 
her: 

They were the last occupants of the haunt- 
ed house. The lot became city property, 
the house fell to pieces bit by bit, as human 
habitations ever do, left to emptiness and 
desolation. It was shunned and feared. 

Years passed by, I do not know how many, 
and nothing was left to mark the spot where 
the house had stood, save the heap of stones 
and dirt that had once composed the fire- 
place and chimney. 

It was determined by the enterprising cit- 
izens that the ground should be devoted to 
a ‘‘central school house,’’ and the commit- 
tee appointed to look after the erection of 
the building decided that the centre of the 
lot would be the most desirable place, and 
accordingly men began to dig a deep trench 
in which to lay the foundation. The north 
side of this trench passed directly through 
the heap of stones and dirt, which had once 
been the fireplace of the ill-fated little house. 
Directly beneath this the diggers found— 
A HUMAN SKELETON. It wasall there, andstill 
clinging to it were some shreds of a red flan- 
nel shirt! The proper persons were sent for, 
and the skeleton was coffined and interred 
in more suitable ground. The proposed 
building was removed further south on the 
same lot, and the odium under which the 
place rested so long gradually faded. The 
very last reference that I ever heard made to 
it was in a bombastic speech made by Gen. 
M., when he gave a garbled account of the 
affair, as a reason why he should carry his 
‘‘banner’’ to St. George. Those well ac- 
quainted with the story could form but one 
opinion, and you, reader, may form yours. 
The poor wandering spirit slept at last. 

Mrs. Ellen Jakeman. 
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THE MINES OF THE WEST. 


II. VIEWS OF A MINING 


PEOPLE in the Eastern States and Europe 
have, most of them, a very poor, and a very 
unhappy idea withal, of a western mining 
camp. The popular fancy of the ‘‘camp’’ 
is a kind of a dramatic mining scene in a 
semi-barbaric West, somewhere in the Rocky 
Mountains, near California, which State set 
the world on fire some years ago over its 
gold discoveries. Next a band of adven- 
turous miners, who have roamed for years 
around in the Pacific States and Territories, 
from camp to camp, prospecting in the hills, 
ever about to make their big strike, some- 
times doing it, but as a rule a disappointed, 
reckless class of men who have dug holes in 
the ground, sunk millions of the solid money 
of the fools abroad who have invested in 
mining claims, and in following the miner’s 
- life have dug the: graves of a thousand homes 
composed of the happy circle of wife, chil- 
dren and friends—homes that might have 
been, but never were, or possible in a min- 
er’s life. As for the camp itself,—a few 
tents on the outskirts, a number of shanties 
in the heart, called a town or city, gamblers 
eager as sharks, saloons more numerous than 
the ‘‘bachelor’s hall,’’ household with wife 
and children rare, women only of very loose 
virtue, and as for the mine-owners them- 
selves, a few domineering, capable business- 
men, grouped in a little room called by 
courtesy—Office of the Bonanza Mining Co., 
or some other big name—a board of directors 
planning to palm its stocks off on foreign 
capitalists, who in turn form stock compan- 
ies in the great cities of the East and Europe, 
and gobble up, in their heartless specula- 
tions, the fortunes of many a confiding wid- 
ow, flush with her dead husband’s money, 
and many a fortune of hitherto successful 
-business men, who have become suddenly 
crazed with the mania of mining speculation. 

That something of this was true at the 
outset concerning the miners of the West 
and the mining camps, must be confessed, 
but to-day the mining camp has become a 
veritable city or at least a town; indeed 
more worthy of the name of city, both in 
its material and business importance, and its 
regular organic society, than many a city in 
the eastern states with half a century’s age 
upon its head. 


TOWN: PARK CITY. 


Mining in the West to-day is a legitimate 
business and industry, as much so as the in- 
dustries of the great manufacturing cities of 
America and Enrope, and a social common- 
wealth of miners, with its business and com- 
mercial men, who are sustained by the great 
mining works and industries, is as. much a 
fact in the constitution of our Western states 
and territories as the manufacturing and 
commercial communities of the Eastern 
states. And if this is so to-day, it will be 
more abundantly so in the future. In an- 
other quarter of a century we shall speak ot 
the silver mining cities of Utah, Montana, 
Nevada, Idaho and of the whole galaxy of 
our mining states of the West, as we do of 
the cities of the iron workers of Wales, the 
copper miners of Cornwall, the manufac- 
turers of Birmingham and Sheffield, who 
work up the mineral products, and of their 
kindred class of cities in the United States, 
which existed before the states of the West 
were born. Upon such foundations the 
British empire has flourished, and England 
became a nation of shop keepers out of her 
own industrial. and basic mineral wealth. 
Her coal and iron have made England great 
and perpetual. So also will the silver, lead, 
iron, coal and the various other mineral re- 
sources of our Pacific states and territories 
make them great and perpetual. Ours will 
form a constellation of silver mining states. 
We are miners or nothing. The basis of 
our wealth and industries—our very destiny 
is in our mines ; and being so, our communi- 
ties in due time will also become large manu- 
facturing communities. 

As General Taylor, when the Mormons set- 
tled Utah said, ‘‘the Mormons have got on 
to the back bone of the co atinent,’’ so now 
it can be said of the Gentiles also, We are 
together on the backbone of the continent. 
President Lincoln made a similar remark to 
Colfax when he was about to set out to in- 
vestigate the opportunities and resources of 
the Pacific galaxy as mining states: they 


were to Lincoln “the treasure house of the | 


nation.’ ot 
We present in this number of the Wt 
ERN GALAXY—a name always signifying to us 


the western states themselves—two views of - 
-Park City; these will be followed up with | 
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Butte City, Montana, and many others, in 
our magazine design, which may be found 
worthy to be illustrated as the mining cities 
Ol the West. 

The two striking views of Park City 
which accompany this brief sketch are from 
excellent photographs by Savage. View I 
is taken from the upper part of the city, the 
Ontario and Empire Gulches appearing in 
the distance. ‘This view is from a point 
east of the Marsac Mill. View 11 is taken 
from the north-east, looking from a point 
near the Crescent Concentrator. 

In these views it will be fully illustrated 
to the eye of the good folk abroad, in our 
older states and in Europe, that a western 
mining camp /o-day means a veritable min- 
ing city. ‘To the visitors of our mines the 
machinery which keeps these mines and 
mills at work day and night all the year 
round, almost like the everlasting motions 
of the machinery of a world, is confessed- 
ly one of the most wonderful and impressive 
sights they have witnessed in all their lives. 
And when we come to the illustrations of 
‘Butte City and its gigantic mining works, 
(as in early numbers we design) this import- 
ance to the nation of our western mining 
cities and the vastness and solidity of our 
mining enterprises will become still more 
palpable. 

And here we may note something of the 
society of the Park, while the appropriate 
history of the town is left to a future 
number. 

Society in Park City is as regular and 
respectable as in any manufacturing city, 
the habits and morals of the people as well 
ordered. ‘There are a thousand homes with 
‘‘wife, children and friends’’ who have made 
‘‘the home’’ sacred and beautiful in every 
Christian land. Indeed the Park City peo- 
ple can lay just claims to be a Christian so- 
ciety, and not, as in a primitive mining 
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POVERTY: ITS OWN PROTECTION. 


camp, a promiscuous gathering of stalwart 
adventurous sons of Christian parents, whose 
almost only relation to religion and the 
church is the memory of the mother who 
taught them their prayers when they were 
little children kneeling by her side and lisp- 
ing, ‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep, * * * 
and make me a good boy, for Christ’s sake, 
Amen.’’ Those bold adventurous men have 
now the church in which to worship and the 
congregation of which to become respected 
members ; while their children have schools 
where as good an education can be obtained 
as in other cities of older growth with an 
agricultural or manufacturing population. 

There are in Park City three or four 
churches with day schools and Sunday 
schools. Perhaps the church edifices which 
would most attract the attention of the vis- 
itor are the Catholic Church and School,’ 
which would also signify that quite a large 
portion of the citizens are of Irish origin ; 
and it is due to themselves and the spiritual 
influence of their Church to say that they 
largely compose the religious element of 
Park City society. The Congregationalists 
and Methodists have also good churches and 
schools; and there is in contemplatioa at 
the present moment, the architectural design 
being already made, a fine public free 
school. 

The citizens of Park City have petitioned 
the City Council to make some reasonable 
appropriation for the writing up the proper 
history of their now famous town, illustra- 
ted, for the glory of their ‘‘mining camp,”’ 
to show to the people of the eastern cities 
what the Park society really is and in gener- 
al the importance of a mining community 
in our national commonwealth. What the 
City Fathers will do in this matter is not 
yet known, but the enterprising citizens have 
thus shown their desire to do their duty to 
themselves and their steadily growing town. 


OWN PROTECTION. 


WEALTHY men who have estates te lose, 


Whose conscious thoughts 


Are full of inward guilt, may shake with horror, 
To have their actions sifted, or appear 


Before their judge; 


but the poor that know themselves” 


As innocent as poor, that have no fleece 
On which the talons of the griping law 
Can take sure hold, may smile with scorn on all 


That can be urged against them. 


Beaumont. 


TWILIGHT MEMORIES. 


"Tis EVE. ‘The sunlight gilds with golden hue 
The snowy, cloud-encircled mountain top; 
And in the darkling shadowy vale the dew 
On flower and leaflet gathers drop by drop. 
The hour is silent, save the murmuring rill 
That leaps along its steep and rocky bed; 
Or save the distant, faintly tinkling bell, 
Or soft-winged bat that circles round my head. 


The visions of the past before me rise 
And oft are happy—oft so sadly sweet 
That tears, unbidden, glisten in the eyes 
At thought of those whom I no more shall mect. 
I see again my father’s reverend form, 
His grave demeanor and his stately air, 
His sparkling eye with love and friendship warm, 
His forehead, crowned with silver-sprinkled hair. 


My mother! Ah, how sacred is that word! = 
The first that by the infant lip is spoken ; 
The last that on the battle plain is heard 
From thousands, ere their silver bowl is broken. 
_I see again her kind and loving face 
That o’er me bent in childhood’s blissful slumber, 
Her gently beaming eye, her quiet grace, 
Ah! who can e’er those happy memories number! 


I hear again a spirit-whispered song 
A. sister used to sing, while at her feet 
We nestled closely round. Her voice hath long 
Been silent now. ‘The cold white winding sheet 
Enwraps our loved one’s form; and on the stone 
Her name engraven is with moss o’ergrown. 
A lily pure and spotless, blooming, bright, 
Life’s spring awhile she graced—then passed from sight. 


I had a brother once, a baby boy 
Scarce two years old, with soft and gentle eye, 
And wavy hair, his mother’s latest joy 
And happy as the bird that caroled nigh. 
Years since have passed: I never saw him more, 
But have been told that on the battle plain 
Where rushing thousands trampled deep in gore 
He rests among our country’s valiant slain. 
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WASATCH LAKES. 


No purer patriotism than his was found— 
No braver hearts our banner gathered round. 


How many tried and trusted friends are gone! 
How many times our aching hearts have bled! 
How oft an old and half-remembered song 
Hath brought to mind those scenes forever fled ! 


And time is passing still. 


To-day will be 


Soon numbered with the shadowy, silent past, 
While rush we on towards eternity 
That stretches out so broad—illimitable—vast. 


James Hl. Martineau. 
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SOLITUDE. 


—O'd well-heads of haunted rills, 
And the heart of purple hills. 
Tennyson. 


THE mountain lakes, the subjects of the 
two beautiful paintings by Mr. John Tul- 
lidge, which we reproduce in this number, 


are reached by two of the most wild and 
imposing canyons in the Wasatch range. 


Almost parallel in their course, there stands 


between these neighboring passes a stupen- 
dous barrier of craggy wall which serves to link 
together the still more lofty peaks set like 
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WASATCH LAKES. 


watch-towers along its way. Leading up to 
these are winding ridges with knife-like 
edges overlooking steep ravines all ragged 
and grizzly with thick-set spears of frac- 
tured stone. Resembling each other in 
their rock formation, these two canyons 
have many points of scenic difference: one 
is steep and narrow, partaking somewhat the 
character of a gorge, while its neighbor 
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opens out, at times, into quite smiling val- 
leys. A tramway up a portion of the lesser 
canyon makes the difference in their scenery 
more strongly apparent, the snow-sheds of 
this tramway forming an important feature 
in the landscape, overhanging the water at 
times, where, in dizzy swiftness, it tears 
across smooth slabs of granite, and is itself 
in turn overhung by time-worn boulders of 


colossal size. 
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The lakes themselves are beautiful as any 
among all the Wasatch lakes. Some, placed 
high between bare, unsheltered ledges of 
rock, impress the beholder only with a 
sense of their loneliness and desolation; oth- 
ers, sphynx-like, seem to propound hard rid- 
dles, asking the story of their life and birth. 
Some there are whose crystal waters reflect 
but orderly ranks of dense pine woods, and 


MARY. 


others again elfin little pools whose margins 
are dainty with drooping fernsand enriched 
with a profusion of mountain flowers. 

Bleak and desolate is the hollow where 
lie the dark waters in the picture of ‘SoZ- 
tude.’ Worn with the heavy touch of time 
are its encompassing ridges; storm-broken 
fragments huddled in heaps along their sides, 
and dizzily poised as ready for instant fall; 
a place that for zons has borne the rude 
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buffets of summer tempests and been crushed 
beneath weight of piled-up snow. 

Far different is Lake Mary whose romantic 
beauty is best seen by the light of a summer 
dawn, when it lies still and placid, in the 
hush that follows after the passing of a 
mountain night storm. Then nature wears 
a gentle smile—in tranced quiet sleeps the 


WASATCH STREAMS. 


the surrounding pines the invading sunlight 
pours in golden floods, inlaying the grassy 
floor with lovely mosaic, and checkering the 
forest pillars with alternate light and shade. 


Here silence reigns, and nought there is to mock 
The far-off murmur of the mountain rill, 

As if a voice in solemn accents breathed 
O’er the lone lake, and scathed rock, ‘‘be still.”’ 


lonely lake, seeming at rest forever. Among Aba 
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Few scenes in nature are more beautiful 
or appropriate to employ the artist’s pencil 
than some of our mountain streams. What 
charming combinations they make, in some 
places seeming to sleep in deep brown pools, 
shaded by maple and fir, or tumbling over 


the tall trees makes them flash and sparkle 
with interchange of cool and liquid greens. 
How attractive the sweet disorder of rocks 
and bushes along the edge. To reproduce 
this on canvas must be a work of love and 
patience, and such it has undoubtedly been 


TROUTING ON 


rocky ledges in cascades of sparkling foam. 
Such scenes are always pleasing, not only to 
the artist himself, but to the chance loiterer 
or angler, glad with the pretense of fishing 
to linger along the shady banks through all 
the summer day. How sweet some of the 
secluded nooks, when the breeze swaying 
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to the artist. The subject Leing one very 
much suited to his particular talents; and 
this painted image of a beautiful forest vista 
with its wandering stream is something that 
will please all art lovers, and add to Mr. 
John Tullidge’s reputation as a careful and 
poetic painter. 
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“THE WRECK OF THE ABERGAVENNY.” 


THE picture of the Wreck of the Abergav- 
enny, which illustrates a story in this num- 
ber of the Garaxy, is also from the brush of 
Mr. John Tullidge. The wreck occurred on 
his native coast but a few years before his 


MR. ‘‘CIPHER’’ DONNELLY 


THE Mephistopheles of the Lyceum 
“‘Faust’’ is a jocular one, but [says the Chz- 
cago Times| he was in a more humorous 
mood than usual when one of our reporters 
caught him between acts and asked him his 
opinion of the Donnelly-Baconian theory of 
the Shakespeare plays. ‘‘The worst of or- 
dinary criticism,’’ said the actor, ‘‘is that it 
gropes purblind among trifles. Editors and 
commentators have long concerned them- 
selves with the question of whether Shake- 
speare wrote this play or that, or some of 
that and not so much of this. But at last 
comes the real seer who is indifferent to all 
these things. He dives beneath the surface 
of the commonplace and discovers strange 
coincidences. Bacon’s mother lived at St. 
Albans, and St. Albans is mentioned twenty- 
three times in the plays! Shakespeare was 
born at Stratford and lived there, yet Strat- 
ford is not mentioned once! There is ever 
so much in these works about Kent and 
Kentish men, and it was in Kent that Ba- 
con’s father was born.’”’ Mr-® Irving’s voice 
dropped to a sepulchral whisper, and: his 
face became sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of solemn thought. ‘‘When my eyes were 
opened to these things; when I saw that no 
author would dream of writing about Kent 
unless his father was born there, I took in 
the new light in a perfect flood. Everything 
became clear.’’ 

“Then you hold that Shakespeare fooled 
his contemporaries into the belief that he 
wrote the plays?’’—‘‘Unquestionably. The 
plot was very simple. Bacon took the most 
unlikely man he could find to bear so great 
a reputation. As Mr. Donnelly says, Shake- 
speare was almost illiterate, and therefore he 
would naturally be accepted by everybody as 
the author of Hamlet.’’—‘‘But what about 


birth, and was ever fresh in the maritime 
recitals of the people of Dorsetshire. The 
original picture is in the possession of one 
of the art patrons of Salt Lake City. 


MEETS MEPHISTOPHELES. 


Ben Jonson and other distinguished writers 
who knew Shakespeare very well? Could 
they be deceived ?’’4 —=**Well, in- the+ first 
place, dramatic authors have in all ages been 
greatly attached to each other. You have 
read that Greene was jealous of Shakespeare. 
That is incredible. Human nature is against 
it. Shakespeare’s reputation, no matter how 
he got it, would be dear to all his fellow- 
playwrights. That is why they didn’t de- 
nounce him. Then you remember that 
some if not all of them must have been in 
the plot. It would be so extremely easy to 
organize a conspiracy of this kind. No- 
body ever gossips in a theatre, and literary 
men never quarrel. Hence Shakespeare’s 
undisputed credit while he lived.” ‘‘But 
his fellow-actors who brought out the first 
edition of his plays seven years after his 
death, were they conspirators, too?’’ ‘‘Oh, 
yes, Bacon bribed them. He understood 
bribery very well. He was an Elizabethan 
boodler, you remember, as history shows. 
Remember, too, that these first editors said 
they received the true and original copies 
from Shakespeare’s hands, without blot or 
erasure. That means that Bacon wrote in 
short-hand, and Shakespeare had nothing to 
do but to copy it out.”’ 

“So you think Bacon quite capable of 
producing such works?”’ 

«‘The very man. I can see him throwing 
them off in the interval of legal business or 
when he wearied of philosophical reasoning. 
Away goesa distracting, tiresome State paper, 
and Bacon sketches the madness of Lear. 
He has a heated interview with a client who 
will not pay enough for a judgment, and he 
sits down to write the great scene between 
Hamlet and Ophelia. He calculates his 


profit from a year of boodling, and then he 
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imagines the character of Shylock. He ad- 
dles his brain with a problem in inductive 
logic, and straightway plunges into the lov- 
er’s ardour of Romeo. Above all, in writ- 
ing the plays with all this facility he never 
forgets to use exactly the happiest word, not 
only for the sake of poetry, but for the pur- 
pose of the cryptogram which was to be de- 
tected by Mr. Donnelly.’”’ ‘So we must 
accept the tale that Cecil charged Bacon 
with writing the plays; that a warrant was 
issued for Shakespeare’s arrest; that Eliza- 
beth got excited and pounded Dr. Hayward 
with a stick; that Bacon tried to poison 
himself ; and that Shakespeare fled.’’? ‘““Why 
not? You seem to think that such things 
could not happen, in that no mention is 
made of them in the chronicles of the time. 
Bacon prevented that, of course. When 
the newspaper reporters came around to in- 
terview him he threw them off the track or 
bribed them. If he was clever enough to 
palm off Shakespeare as a great poet he was 
fully capable of making it all right with the 
newspapers when they got wind of the row 
with Cecil. The learned old boodler prob- 
ably had to set up the turkey lunch and 
champagne a good many times in order to 
hush things up. You remember that famous 
line in ‘The Critic’: ‘No scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth?’ ‘That must refer to the 
little affair of Dr. Hayward and the stick. 
Then think of Lord Burleigh’s mysterious 
nod in that play. He does nothing, but 
shakes his head as much as to say: ‘I know 
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all about Bacon and Shakespeare, but Bacon 
won’t let anyone tell it except Donnelly.’ 
But,’’ continued Mr. Irving, and his voice 
sank mysteriously, ‘‘I have another theory.”’ 
“What is it?’’ asked the excited reporter. 
‘Have you ever noticed how the portraits of 
Shakespeare differ from one another? Take 
the Stratford bust, the Droeshout print, the 
Chandos portrait, the German death mask, 
and a lot of others. No two of them look 
alike. Some of them represent him in a 
ruff, and some in a turn-down collar. That 
is deeply significant. Depend upon it, they 
are all portraits of Bacon disguised. My 
idea is that no such person as Shakespeare 
ever existed. It was another case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Shakespeare was 
merely Bacon’s other self, and, being con- 
scious of the transformation, Bacon, while 
he was Shakespeare, tried to let the world 
know through the cryptogram- who really 
was writing the plays.’’ Intensely interest- 
ed, the reporter drew his chair closer to the 
tragedian. ‘‘But why,’’ he said, ‘‘did 
Shakespeare leave that curse on the man who 
should move his bones?’’ ‘‘Another device 
of Bacon’s,’’ said Mr. Irving. ‘‘For the 
reason that there are no bones there. The 
two men being the same could only die once. 
I do not claim any credit for the revelation. 
It is all due to Mr. Donnelly.”’ At this 
juncture the curtain was rung up and Mephis- 
topheles composed his features into the pro- 
per satanic expression and vanished in a red 
fire from the sight of the reporter. 
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MONTEZUMA RECEIVING THE NEWS OF THE LANDING OF CORTEZ. 


O_p Mexico—antedating the advent of 
Grijalva and Cortez—what an area for spec- 
ulative history! What an epoch for con- 
jectural data to determine the starting point— 
epoch shrouded in myth and tradition, with 
only a few ideographic paintings to raise 
controversies without number, ranging over 
eighteen or twenty centuries; indeed, by a 
few, dating the zvtum away back to the 
dim and distant beginning of mankind! 

For the three centuries past the world was 
not much inclined to believe in or think of 
any high antiquity attaching to the inhabi- 
tants of this continent, or to place much 
value on the relics of a people that have be- 
come well-nigh extinct. Looking with con- 
tempt on the Indian of to-day, with his 


rude weapons and lack of art, scholars and 
artists have seemed unwilling to devote time 
and study to /zs past, apparently so barren 
and unfruitful in historical interest or pic- 
torial effect. But, during the last fifty 
years this spell of indifference has been 
broken; the idea has at length dawned 
upon the minds of men that much that is 
important to the historian, the antiquarian 
and the artist lies hidden in the shadowy, 
far-distant fast of America. Profound 
revolutions in thought are not suddenly 
effected, and, unfortunately, this idea is not 
general: a few only of our learned men 


have given their time and patience to the: 


task. Every year, however, the awakened 
interest increases; picture symbols and com- 
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plicated glyphic writings are deciphered; 
old manuscripts, netted and laced with cob- 
webs and thick with the dust of years, are 
hunted up and brought to light. “Travelers 
penetrate the dense and almost impenetra- 
ble forests of the south, and bring us draw- 
ings and descriptions of vast and magnifi- 
cent ruins of cities which rival the wonder- 
ful works of the Nile. Scarcely a week 
passes but the press announces some new 
and interesting discovery of antiquarian 
remains that have been hidden in the earth 
or covered by the growth of forests for un- 
counted periods, relics of a people who 
spread their busy life ages past, tending 
their flocks, tilling the land, building cities 
and palaces, never dreaming that a people 
unknown to them would in time penetrate 
into the forests and valleys then teeming 
with population and find it all barren— 
solitary—silent—dead; their name, their 
history, their worth left only to mere con- 
jecture. . 

The impression that little is known of 
the civilization dominant in Mexico prev- 
ious to the Conquest has been dispelled 
through the patience, perseverance and in- 
dustry of Stephens, Bancroft, and a score of 
well-known writers, who have shown us 
that not all the ‘‘old books’’ or picture 
writings have been destroyed by the Span- 
ish conquerors’ rapacity. 

Covering an eraof at least four centuries, 
we have a pretty clear and well-defined his- 
tory of the people inhabiting the newly- 
discovered continent with, says Professor 
Draper, a civilization that might have in- 
structed Europe; a history bristling with 
dramatic situations as startling and pictur- 
esque as those of the Middle Age of the 
old world; with a mythological pantheon 
peopled with gods and demi-gods as num- 
erous as that of the Greeks or Romans; and 
add to this all the gorgeous coloring of dress 
and surroundings enough to surfeit the 
color sense of the most imaginative colorist: 
for here the artist has no nocturne in blue 
and silver and grey, but a symphony in gold 
and scarlet and purple, the burning sapphire 
for a key and the tremulous tints of the 
rainbow for a color scale. 

Let us turn the magic lantern of thought 
on the now almost forgotten city of Tezcuco: 
a city old in the annals of time, old when 
the Chi-chi-mecs invaded the Mexican val- 
ley and found the Toltecs a remnant of a 
nation wasted and destroyed by famine and 
war; old when those same Toltecs flourished 
supreme, and doubtless as a Toltec city fur- 
nished a quota of artisans and provender 
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to_erect those mind-haunting marvels, the 
pyramids of Teotohuacan; old when Hue- 
mac sipped the maguey syrup presented by 
Papatzin’s beauteous daughter, when possi- 
bly the wise men of the city felt the shame 
more keenly than the royal lover; old when 
the Toltecs left old Tlapalan—so old, its 
founding is lost in the fogs of myth, gath- 
ering in her age an ascendency over the 
rival cities of the valley which duly acknow- 
ledged Tezcuco as supreme in the arts of 
learning and refinement. Here was the 
Mexican language spoken in the greatest 
purity, and her walls enclosed the great 
schools of jurisprudence, of music, of sculp- 
ture, of painting. Here scientists and arti- 
sans congregated daily in the spacious halls 
devoted to learning, and looming over all 
the picturesque history of this city is the 
King Nezahualcoyott, the ‘Solomon of 
America,’’ whose life trials alone present 
scores of thrilling pictures for the painter. 
Or turn we to hisally and neighbor, Monte- 
zuma and the gay court of the Aztec Capi- 
tal, and history unrolls a panorama with 
every square yard, a picture needing but a 
frame—the very founding of the city a 
mythical beauty, its demolition a scene of 
tragic grandeur. 

My picture representing MONTEZUMA RE- 
CEIVING NEWS OF THE LANDING OF CORTEZ iS 
based upon the following historical facts: 

Cortez landed on the coast of Mexico, 
April, 1519. Hardly were the anchors 
dropped ere two canoes filled with natives 
visited his vessel. Two of the persons in 
these boats were men of distinction in the 
Mexican empire. Oneof them was Zeuti/e, 
governor of the province; the other was 
commander of the military forces. The 
Spaniard learned from his visitors facts that 
he wished to know respecting the great em- 
pire, Zeuéile informing him that two hun- 
dred miles in the interior was situated the 
capital city, and that a monarch named 
Montezuma, beloved and revered by his sub- 
jects, reigned over an extended realm. 

Cortez, with energy and boldness landed 
his whole force upon the beach and immed- 
iately constructed a fortified camp. The 
friendly natives aided his men in building 
huts, and brought them presents of flowers 
and food. Governor Zeuéile presented to 
Cortez many valuable ornaments of silver 
and gold, and inquired the purpose of the 
strangers’ visit. Cortez replied that he was 
a subject of Charles V., and desired to visit 
Montezuma in his capital.  TZewi#z/e, after 
praising and describing his mo~varch, in- 
formed Cortez that it would b>: first neces- 
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sary to inform him of his arrival. In the 
meantime runners had informed the Emper- 
or of the strangers’ appearance on the coast, 
and a council of nobles convened. 

For several years rumors and reports of 
the formidable people and their appalling 
power had reached Mexico. ‘Tradition also 
had taught them for ages that Quetzalcoati, 
“god of the air’’—‘*The Fair God’’—the be- 
ing from whom they had received all their 
laws, their knowledge of agriculture and other 
arts, and who had been driven from the 
country, would return again and be en- 
throned and restore his own religion. Mon- 
tezuma believed the time of his return was 
at hand. To this fact is to be attributed 
the discouraging oppression that a fearful 
calamity, which nothing could avert, was 
impending over the nation. With this gen- 
eral feeling the council decided that the 
visitor could be no other than ‘‘The Fair 
God’’ returning to rule. Ambassadors were 
sent, consisting of nobles, accompanied by 
a retinue of men oft burden, laden with 
presents to Cortez, and the request that he 
would leave the coast. 

Cortez still insisted on seeing the Emper- 
or, but the ambassadors, as they retired, 
assured him that it was impossible. They, 
however, took with them a few meagre pres- 
ents—a roll of cloth, an image of the Vir- 
gin, a few crosses, anda helmet. This hel- 
met Zeutile requested of Cortez, as he 
wished it for the Emperor, because he said 
it was like the helmet worn by Quedsalcoati. 
They also took with them pictures painted 
by native artists, on rolls of cotton, of the 
ships, horses, cannon and the camp. 

THE PICTURE represents the return of the 
ambassadors. They are meeting Montezuma 
and his retinue in front of a temple, where 
they have been sacrificing to Coatlcue, the 
Aztec goddess of flowers (this was in the 
third Mexican month, answering to our 
April.) The Emperor is seated on_ his pal- 
anquin, borne by noblemen. 
with a sad and troubled countenance and 
listens with dread to the old ambassador as 
he explains the pictures spread before him; 
crushed in spirit, he grasps the sceptre with 
both hands, feeling that he is destined soon 
to lose it. The Aztecs had three military 
orders: Princes, Eagles and Tigers. On 
the right, supporting the palanquin, is a 
lord of eagles, and on the left of the Em- 
peror, a lord of tigers, also a son of Mon- 
tezuma, indicated by the royal green of his 
Maxtti (sash). 


He gazes, 
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The Mexicans subjugated several sur- 
rounding tribes, among others the Aco/- 
Awans, and when the king of that country, 
Nezahualpil, died he divided his province 
between two of his sons, /v¢i@Zxochitd and 
Cacamapatzin. To the last named, a neph- 
ew of Montezuma, he gave the great city of 
Tezcuco, the most prosperous part of his 
kingdom. The elder son was greatly dis- 
pleased, and, believing that his father had 
been prompted by Montezuma, looked upon 
him asa tyrannical foe. He, in fact, joined 
Cortez and assisted in the overthrow of the 
Aztec empire. 

Ixthixochitd and a friend are near the 
trees to the right of the Emperor, while the 
brother, Cacama, assists to support the can- 
opy on the left of the lord clothed in the 
tiger skin. ‘To the left and rear of Cacama 
is Cutlahua, brother of Montezuma, gov- 
ernor of /ztapalapan and tenth emperor of 
Mexico. His reign was of short duration 
—but four months—(he being one of the first 
victims of the small-pox, introduced into 
the country by Spaniards.) The figure with 
the silver shield emblazoned with an owl, is 
Guatamozin, nephew and son-in-law of 
Montezuma, and the eleventh and last em- 
peror of Mexico. All historians record this 
monarch asa young man of superior ability, 
the idol of the army and inveterate foe of 
the Spaniard. He was about twenty-three 
years of age at the time of the inva- 
sion, and is described as much lighter in 
complexion than the generality of his coun- 
trymen. 

‘To the front and left of Guatamazin is 
the lord holding the golden rod, who al- 
ways preceded the Emperor and indicated 
his approach: He looks to a priest of the 
“God of Air,’’ who points to the image of 
that god, and with his hand refers to the 
helmet sent by Zeu¢ile. Between but back 
of this lord and priest are two priests of 
Mexitl, ‘God of War,’’ and the god most 
revered by the Aztecs. One holds an urn 
with burning copal, the other has in his 
hand the sacrificial knife of obsidian, still 
dripping with blood, and blood also drops 
from his beard. The banners to the left of 
the canopy are the cactus (city of Mexico,) 
eagle pouncing on tiger (empire of Mexico) 
and the city of Chalco (the gem). To the 
right are the Emperor’s banner, Z/ucho (city 
of the ballground), and Zodlantzinco (city 
in the rushes. ) 
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A PRESENT HORROR. 


[New York press dispatches of March 2sth, 1888. ] 


BY LEO HAEFELI. 


“Oh, mamma, I’m burning up!”’ 

Such was the piteous cry of a little child 

In the desolate New York tenement wild, 
Where a mother with desperation distraught 
On her offspring sad death’s havoc wrought 
With insidious poisonous cup. 


And all alone in despair, 

In the shadow of temples and palaces gay, 
Three little ones in utter destitution lay, 

And a mother hung over their couch and bier, 
Death seeming a solace, and life but a fear 
For the little ones, innocent, fair. 


And the mighty commotions of town 

- In that Babel of business and gambling and vice, 
Took never account of humanity’s price 
Paid there by a mother whose love-torn heart 
Impinged in the loved ones Death’s cold dart, 
Defying Eternity’s frown. 
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There is an abundance of gold 
Next door, where the mother three children slew 
Because no Christian charity knew 

Her wretched abode and famishing wants, 
Except with pharisaical taunts 

As we read sufficient of old. 


The mother, she goes to the court. 

The children have finished their sufferings 

And gone to Eternity’s blossoming springs. 
The mother, the mother! God pity her soul 

In the darkness that threatens her from her goal, 
With only her love’s resort. 
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Just as with the nations themselves, the 
epidemics which so often decimate and deso- 
late them have their infancy, youth, prime 
and old age, and at last disappear from the 
stage of history to be succeeded by other dis- 
eases. The plaguein Wetlyanka (Russia) was 
a feeble infant of a disease in comparison with 
the ‘‘black death’’ which in the middle ages 
laid waste all Europe and Asia. Much is 
yet talked and written of small-pox ; but to- 
day the people with pock-disfigured counte- 
nances are as scarce as they were in the 
times of our great-grandfathers, those with- 
out the vestiges of the devastating affliction. 

In its last raid through Europe (1866) the 
cholera-morbus was by far less destructive 
and universal than it had been in its first 
scourging invasion in the fourth decade of 
this century. Typhus, however—this disas- 
trous affection of the nervous system—is in- 
creasing steadily in intensity and exten- 
sion, 

It is now quite a while since science has 
discovered the existence of a real, genuine 
contrasting difference between the diseases 
of the body and the derangements of the 
mind. The ones as well as the others are 
conditioned, caused and intensified by mate- 
rial changes of the physical organism of 
man. All the difference was this: that with 
the ordinary diseases pathological anatomy 
was better able to follow and show up the 
casual disturbances of the organism than 
with the mental afflictions par excellence, 
which are pre-eminently originated by 
changes in the brain, whose unveiling offers 
great and often insuperable difficulties to the 
probe, knife and microscope of the patholo- 
gist. But for this very difficulty of investi- 
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gation the diseases of the mind were sure 
to excite the interest of scientific investiga- 
tors in a far higher degree. Hence the 
epidemic phenomena of cerebral derange- 
ments found, in early times as now, consci- 
entious and painstaking observers. 

In his books ‘‘On the Art of Healing,”’ 
published in trims neat rimes in the third 
century after Christ, Marcellus of Sida des- 
cribes LYKANTHROPY as a popular epidemic 
known since immemorial times, originally 
making its appearance only sporadically, but 
soon affecting greater numbers of men who 
fell victims to the terrible hallucination of 
being metamorphosed into  were-wolves. 
Under this fearful delusion they would assail 
those whom they met, like wolves, trying to 


‘bite them, and would at night-time scratch 


the graves open under a direful wolf-like 
howling and growling. This epidemic— 
whose existence is too well authenticated to 
admit of any doubt, incredible as it ap- 
pears—has now-a-days totally disappeared, 
but still there are people who believe that 
there exist men who are able to change 
themselves into wolves, and this belief pre- 
vails not only among the ‘‘old women”’ of 
the lower, illiterate ranks of society, but is 
to be met in cultured circles. 

Another psychical derangement was rag- 
ing about the middle of the 14th century, 
when the FLAGELLANTS roamed at large 
through Italy, and afterwards through Ger- 
many, in which latter country they gave the 
essential impetus to the atrocious religious 
persecutions which cost the lives of 3,000 in 
Strasbourg and 12,000 in Mainz. Children 


no older than five years, men and women, 


noblemen and serfs, clerici and lay-people 


y 
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marched abroad in procession with denuded 
bodies, scourging themselves incessantly 
with whips whose lashes terminated in thorns 
and bullets, pricks and stings, until the 
blood ran thick and fast down their should- 
ers. Although the church at first. favored 
these revivals of penitent feeling, she at 
last recognized that these mortifications 
were carried too far for reasonable beings, 
and repeated papal injunctions were issued 
against the further proceedings and pro- 
cessions of these ‘‘flagellant brotherhoods.”’ 
But in vain: even the scaffold and stake, 
gibbet and dungeon of the ecclesiastical in- 
quisition were unavailing in suppressing 
this outrageous epidemic of religious fan- 
aticism, which only disappeared toward the 
end of the 15th century, consuming itself 
in its own fire. : 

Not to digress too much, I will simply 
add a mention of the CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 
in the beginning of the 13th century. In 
1211 (after the Fourth Crusade) a singular 
expedition set out for Palestine from the 
borders of Germany. It consisted of about 
90,000 children, led by a child. - These 
little ones had been induced to believe that 
the steel-clad warriors of Christendom had 
failed to possess the Holy Land because of 
their sins, and that this success was reserved 
for the weak and the innocent. They tra- 
veled without experienced guides, without 
money or victuals, through Germany, France 
and Italy, everywhere swelling their num- 
bers by a mysterious infection of the 
juvenile minds, as irrepressible as unin- 
telligible, until they arrived at Genoa, on 
the Mediterranean sea, and at Marseilles, on 
the Gulf of Lyons. There they found 
‘most unexpectedly their progress barred by 
the sea, of which they had never heard be- 
fore. Some took shipping and were cap- 
tured by Moorish corsairs or sold into 
slavery by their own treacherous captains, 
others wandered about Italy and _ the 
Provence and perished of fatigue and hun- 
ger; but few, if any, ever regained their 
homes or trod the land of Palestine. 

A similar character is displayed in the 
mania which, in 1237 befell suddenly hun- 
dreds of children at Erfurt (in central Ger- 
many), who started all at once, impelled by 
some unexplained, unconcerted, simultane- 
ous impetus on the road (8 miles) to 
Arnstadt, which they made all singing, 
scredming, jumping, skipping, leaping, 
dancing—many dying of fatigue and ex- 
haustion, while the survivors were afflicted 
for the remainder of their lives with the St. 
Vitus dance. 
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As the most intelligible, because reaching 
with its last shoots into our so-called civili- 
zation, appears to us the CHOREAMANIA, 
(the dancing rage). 

To the honor and praise of the Lord 
King David danced before the Ark. 

Among the ancient Romans we find the 
Sali, or priests of Mars, twelve in number, 
who were instituted by the legendary King 
Numa Pompilius. They were so called be- 
cause on solemn occasions they used to go 
through the city dancing, sa/fantes. After 
finishing the solemn procession, they sat 
down to a splendid entertainment. Hence 
Horace calls, in the 37th ode of his first 
book, a splendid banquet salearis dapes. 
This reminds us also of the dacchantes 
among the ancient Greeks, yea of the 
origin of ‘‘tragedy’’ as a song and dance 
around the sacrificial goat, offered to god 
Dionysos, the Roman Bacchus. 

About the year 1374, there were in Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Cologne, Metz, and Strasbourg, 
in Belgium and in Holland, the St. John’s 
dancers, who leaped around, dancing to the 
honor of the sacred Trinity in churches 
and streets, until they collapsed in fatigue 
and exhaustion, imploring the bystanders 
and spectators of their maniacal saltatory 
exercises to tie and bind up their bellies 
with clothes, or pound them with their very 
feet, because this caused to them an espe- 
cially gratifying sensation. The ancient 
chroniclers add, however, with the usual 
natvete of medizeval historiographers, that 
these penitents saltatory did by no means 
neglect the joys afforded by Bacchus, obe- 
dient to the Roman poet’s injunction, nunc 
vino peilite curas: ‘‘Now with wine dispel 
all cares!’’ 

This dancing mania—which appears to 
have been the most universal, because the 
most agreeable of all our psychical epidem- 
ics—has preserved itself the longest of all. 
While the inordinate craving for mortifica- 
tion and self-torture seems to have died out 
completely, we have yet whole sects of men 
who make dancing one of the integral parts 
of their religious worship. Praises to God 
are yet frantically danced by the dancing 
dervishes in Turkey and Asia Minor, as-well 
as by the Christian sects of the ‘‘Jumpers”’ 
and ‘‘Shakers’’ on our continent, who num- 
ber in the United States near to 6,000 ad- 
herents, and derive the appellation from 
their sacrificial dances. To the honor of 
the Most High they inaugurate their meet- 
ings with clapping of hands, minuet-like 
country dances, hymns, and wind up with 
a sort of death dance which gradually as- 
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sumes so violent a time that the pious dan- 
cers often drop exhausted to the ground. 
We find this same dancing rage in a miti- 
gated aspect at the celebrated ‘jumping 
procession’’ of Echternach, on the Rhine, 
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in Germany, where the religious excitement 
is frequently wrought up to such a pitch by 
the muscular exercise, that the omnipresent 
Prussian police has to interfere. 


Leo Haefeli. 
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‘‘Moscow is celebrated for its bell which 
never rings and its gun which never fires.’’ 
The Kremlin, situated on the bank of the 
Moskwa River, is at once a fortress and an 
aggregation of palaces, barracks, convents, 
and cathedrals. The cathedral of the Arch- 
angel Michael contains the remains of all 
the czars down to the time of Peter the 
Great, since whose time the place of royal 
sepulture has been St. Petersburg. In con- 
nection with the play of Vapoleon, published 
in this number, a view of the Kremlin will 
be an object of interest. The tower of 
Ivan Veliki, built in 1660, is a structure to 


which a sort of special worship is paid. It 
rises to a height of two hundred and sixty- 
six feet and is surmounted bya gilded dome 
from which rises what is called the ‘‘honor- 
able cross.’ The sacred precincts of the 
Kremlin are entered, always with the head 
uncovered, through the ‘‘Savior’s Gate.’’ 
On a pedestal, at the base of this tower, is 
the largest bell in the world—cracked, and 
weighing two hundred tons. The arsenal 
contains, besides arms for 100,000 
men, some eight or nine hundred cannons 
taken from the French, and one colossal 
o@ualkersas \ 


SHYLOCK’S. CASE. 


BY JUDGE NATHANIEL HOLMES. 


“THE Struggle for Law’’ is the title of a 
recent work by a German jurist,* which 
seems to have attracted much attention in 
Europe, having been translated into several 
foreign languages. Much of the reasoning is 
profound and excellent, though somewhat 
novel fora writer on law. The leading doc- 
trine would seem to be that concrete law, or 
the legal right of the person, from the hum- 
blest individual up to the state itself, has 
to be struggled for; that it is the duty of the 
citizen to contend for his legal rights; and 
that the question of the legal right, proper- 
ly conceived, involves not merely the mon- 
ey value in dispute but the liberties of the 
citizen or the state, and not only that, but 
the existence, authority and certainty of 
the law itself. No one should lightly permit 
his legal rights to be trodden down. The 
strongest bulwark of a state lies in the 
strength of a people duly sensible of their 
rights and sufficiently vigorous in maintain- 
ing them. He regards law as having an 
objective and ‘subjective side: a proper sense 
of concrete law becomes a lofty impulse and 
a practical idealism. 

The case of Shylock, in the Aferchant of 
Venice, (Act IV) is cited in illustration, and 
it is confidently asserted, as matter of law, 
that ‘‘injustice was done to the Jew.’’ In 
Shylock the author finds an example of that 
ideal sense of right and firmness of convic- 
tion that are properly characteristic of the 
man who is conscious that in what he claims 
there is question not only of his person but 
of the law itself; and it is his opinion (to 
which we make not the least objection) that 
‘the poet has described the relation of law 
in the subjective to law in the objective 
sense of the term, and the meaning of the 
struggle for law in a manner better than any 
philosopher of the law could have done.”’ 
He concedes that ‘‘the jurist can only say that 
the bond was null and void, because its provis- 
ions were contrary to good morals,’’ but 
conceives that the court ‘recognized its 


%* The Struggle for Law, by Dr. Rudolph von Iher- 
ing, professor of law at the University of Gottingen. 
Translated from the fifth German edition by john J. 
Lalor of the Chicago bar. Chicago, 1879. 
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validity,’’ and then, ‘“‘subsequently invali- 
dated it by base cunning, stratagem, and 
a shocking piece of pleasantry.’’ 

It was a ‘‘wretched subterfuge to deny the 
man his right to cut a pound of flesh from 
the living body,’’ since “the right to shed 
blood necessarily accompanied it;’’ and 
‘both are denied the Jew.’’ He puts the 
question, thus: ‘Do I say too much when 
I assert that here the Jew is cheated out of 
his legal right?’’ The general conclusion 
is, that the fate of Shylock was ‘‘eminently 
tragic, not because his rights are denied him, 
but because he, a Jew of the middle ages, 
has faith in the Jaw—one might say just as 


-if he were a Christian—a faith in the law 


firm as a rock, which nothing can shake, and 
which the judge himself feeds until the cat- 
astrophe breaks upon him lke a clap of 
thunder, dispels the illusion; and teaches 
him that he is only the despised medieval 
Jew, to whom justice is done by defrauding 
him.’’ It was ‘‘hatred and revenge’’ that 
took Shylock before the court, but neverthe- 
less, ‘‘even he is, without his knowledge or 
his will, lifted above himself and his legal 
right to that social eminence where he be- 
comes the representative of the law.’’ Such 
is the learned professor’s view. 

Now, let us see if there be any foundation 
in the play itself for so serious a reflection 
upon the justice of the poet, or upon the 
soundness of his law. If it were really true 
that the court annulled its own decision 
upon the legal right, it might be possible to 
have some sympathy with the firm faith and 
‘lofty pathos’’ of the Jew, as a man con- 
scious that the law itself was involved in the 
question of his personal right. 

The poet is mainly concerned with the 
dramatic interest of the scene, and with the 
art and moral scope of his play. So far as 
he has occasion to make use of his knowl- 
edge of law, it comes in as an incident of 
the Trial Act; yet itis a matter of interest to 
consider, whether he uses it accurately or 
incorrectly, and still further, in this place, 
whether he exhibits the legal proceeding 
upon the stage in a manner suitable to the 
worth and dignity of justice, or in such a 
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way as to bring the law itself into disre- 
spect. We need not suppose that he had in 
mind the actual law of the Italian city, but 
rather that he wrote from his knowledge of 
the laws of his own country. The scene, 
indeed, is laid in Venice, and the treatment 
is in some keeping with the time and place 
of the tale; but, as in many others of the 
plays, the ideas and more essential matters 
are those of the age and country in which 
the poet lived. If our learned jurist accept- 
ed the common opinion that William Shak- 
spere wrote the play, he might be justified 
in presuming that the author was nothing 
but a poet, and could have known but little 
of the law of Venice, or of England either. 
The Gottingen professor seems to write from 
his knowledge of the law of Germany, 
founded upon the Roman Civil Law, and 
without any special regard to the English 
jurisprudence, consisting of the distinct sys- 
tems of the common law and equity. Some- 
thing like an equity jurisdiction did once 
grow up in old Rome in the shape of the 
Preetor’s ‘‘Perpetual Edict,’’ which came to 
an end in the time of Hadrian. In Ger- 
many, it seems, there is no equity but that 
of the positive law. In the England of 
Elizabeth and James I. there was a firmly 
established equity jurisdiction. It was in 
1615 that Chief Justice Coke instituted a 
premunire against Lord Chancellor Elles- 
mere for undertaking to enjoin one of his 
judgments at law. An old statute had been 
aimed against the pope for exercising an 
usurped authority within the realm of Eng- 
land, and the Chief Justice conceived the 
idea of invoking that statute against the 
Chancellor. ‘The case came before the king 
in person as the head and fountain of jus- 
tice in the kingdom. In like manner, Shy- 
lock’s case was before the sovereign Duke. 

The ethical interest of the Trial Act cen- 
ters in the matter of tempering law with 
equity and seasoning justice with mercy. 
Mercy and hate are to be exhibited in strong 
contrast, and the key-notes are sounded in 
the opening speeches. An oral altercation 
begins, much after the manner of the an- 
cient pleading to issue in open court, and 
ends with Shylock’s peremptory demand for 
the extreme penalty of his bond: 


“Shylock. If you deny me, fie upon 
your law! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice; 
I stand for judgment: answer; shall I have 
sae 
As King James had a prerogative to post- 
pone the cause, so the Duke is made to 
say,— 
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‘‘Upon my power, I may dismiss this court, 
Unless Bellario, a learned Doctor, 

Whom I have sent for to determine this, 
Come here to-day.’’ 

Bellario, being sick, sent in his stead, ‘‘a 
young and learned Doctor’ (Portia dressed 
as a Doctor of Laws) with a letter saying, 
“IT have acquainted him with the cause in 
controversy between the Jew and the mer- 
chant, Antonio; we turned over many books 
together : he is furnished with my opinion. 
* 3 JT never knew so young a body with 
so old a head.”’ 

On the trial before King James, the At- 
torney General (Sir Francis Bacon) prepared 
the draft of the king’s speech in the Star 
Chamber, in which the King is made to say 
of the Chancery :— 

“It is called the dispenser of the king’s . 
conscience, following always ‘he intention of 
law and justice, ot altering the law, not 
making that black which the other courts 
made white, nor e conmverso; but in this it 
exceeds the other courts, mixing mercy with 
justice, where the other courts proceed only 
according to the strict rules of law; and 
where the rigor of the law in many cases 
will undo a subject, then the Chancery 
tempers the law with equity, and so muxeth 
mercy with justice as it preserves men from 
destruction. And thus (as before I told 
you) is the 2ing’s throne established by mercy 
and justice. ee 

‘‘And for as much as mercy and justice be 
the “rue supporters of our royal throne [we 
must take care that] our subjects have equal 
and indifferent justice ministered to them, 
and that when their case deserveth to be re- 
lieved zz course of equity ** * theyshould 
not be abandoned and exposed to perish 
under the rigor and extremity of our law.”’ 

Shylock is standing for strict law. An- 
tonio confesses the bond; that is, he admits 
that he signed it. 


Por: Then must the Jew be 
merciful. 
‘Shy. On what compulsion must I? * 


tell me that. 


COROT: The quahty of mercy is not 
strain’d. 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it ‘is twice 
bless’d ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that. 
takes ; 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it be- 
comes 
The throned monarch better . than his 
crown : 


y 


His sceptre shows the force of temporal. injury.”’ 


power, 

‘The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of 
kings; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

Lt ts enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself, 

And earthly power doth then show likest 


God’s, 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, 
Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider 
this, — 


That zz the course of justice none of us 
Should see -salvation: we do pray for 


mercy, 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to 
render 

The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus 
much, 


To mitigate the justice of thy plea, 

Which if thou follow, this strict court of 
Venice 

Must needs give sentence 
merchant there.’’ 


*gainst the 


It will be noticed that the poet who 
wrote with such nice discrimination be- 
tween strict law and the equity of season- 
ing justice with mercy, in 1597, appears to 
have been quite as familiar with this sub- 
ject as the attorney-general himself was in 
1615, and uses almost exactly the same 
phrases. At any rate, it is certain that by 
English justice the strict law, or that rigor 
of the law which might undo a subject, or 
expose him to perish under the extremity of 
the law, was to be so tempered with mercy 
and equity as to preserve men from destruc- 
tion. 

Moreover, it was a bond witha penalty to 
secure the payment of money loaned. By 
the strict rule of common law, the day of 
payment having passed, the bond was for- 
feited, and the penalty was due; but by 
English equity the penalty was regarded 
merely as a security, and when the party 
was ready to pay the principal, with inter- 
est by way of compensation for the delay, 
the plaintiff was bound to take it, or have 
nothing: the defendant was relieved against 
the penalty only. The strict law might say 
that it was the party’s own folly to enter in- 
to such a stipulation, but equity said (in the 
language of Story) that ‘‘the folly of one 
man cannot authorize gross oppression on 
the other side, and that a party having a 
legal right shall not be permitted to avail 
himself of it for the purpose of injustice, 

fraud, oppression or harsh and vindictive 
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Now this is exactly what Shylock 
was bent upon doing. Antonio stood ready 


to pay the money; but that was not what 


the Jew wanted. 


“‘Por. Is he not able to discharge the 
money? 
SIDASca mV eSsmnere) letenderit 10m him im 


the court; yea, twice the sum.’’ 


Here was a good defense in equity, with 
an actual tender, bringing the money into 
court according to English practice; and 
Bassanio very properly argues from the fact 
of refusal that it was made to appear 

“that malice bears down truth.”’ 

And he prayed the court, not exactly for 
relief against the penalty, and that Shylock 
should be decreed to take his money, or de- 
part without further remedy (as he might 
have done), but in terms for a decision con- 
trary to the positive law :— 


** Bass. I beseech you, 
Wrest once the law to your authority: 
To do a great right, do a little wrong, 
And curb this cruel devil of his will.”’ 


There is much in this play that is strong- 
ly suggestive of Bacon’s essay on Usury. 
Mr. James T. Cobb, of Salt Lake, has no- 
ticed this passage (first printed in 1625): ‘I 
remember a cruel monied man in the 
country, that would say, the devil take this 
usury, it keeps us from forfeitures of mort- 
gages and bonds;’’ and, again, that usury 
“doth dull and damp all industries,’’ as 
Polonius said, in the HYam/Zet, that ‘‘borrow- 
ing dulls the edge of husbandry.’’ Shy- 
lock’s chief grievance is that Antonio 


—‘‘lends out money gratis, and brings 
down 
The rate of usance with us here in Venice.”’ 


He stands out for the utmost rigor of the 
law, claims the forfeiture, and will accept 
nothing but his pound of flesh. Bassanio 
makes the mistake of supposing that he had 
no other way of meeting the Jew’s demand 
than to call upon the judge for once to alter 
the law, or wrest it to his authority. To 
this appeal the judge replies (almost in the 
very language of the king’s speech in the 
Star Chamber) : 


Fars There is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established: 
*T will be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an error, by the same example, 
Will rush into the State.’’ 


The court could not wrest the law to its 
authority. The distinction here is very 
nice. Exactly stated, the true doctrine is, 
that a court of equity never alters, wrests, 
or contradicts the positive law, but may in- 
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terfere upon the circumstances of the case, 
acting upon general principles of justice 
and good conscience, to prevent the strict 
law, moving in rigorous forms, from being 
made an instruinent of fraud and injustice 
contrary to the real intention of the law it- 
self. The young doctor was evidently act- 
ing upon these principles. He might in- 
deed have disposed of the case at once upon 
the equity for relief, if the parties had put 
it before him on that ground. He had not 
yet come to that: Shylock is still insisting 
upon the strict law of the penalty :— 
6 Shy. I stand here for law.’’ 


Shylock’s conception of law is only some 
vague subjective notion of his own as to 
what the law ought to be: evidently he has 
little knowledge of what it is. It appears 
to have suited the humor of the poet (and 
was agreeable enough to law) to consider 
the case, first, in its strictly legal aspects. 
It was not the business of the court to ex- 
pound all the law of the case, before the 
argument was concluded. ‘That would have 
been out of place: there was no time for 
that. Our question is, whether what was 
said and done by the judge was, on the 
whole, consistent with the state of the law 
as it then was in England. ‘Turning to the 
scene (Act I, Scene 3) where the bond was 
given, we find it clearly shown in what 
manner this unusual compact was obtained. 
The Jew hates Antonio as he was a Chris- 
tian, and still more that he had rated him 
in the Rialto for his ‘‘usances;’’ but now he 
proposes to accommodate his friend without 
interest : 

‘“‘4nt, This were a kindness. 

«¢ Shy. This kindness will I show. 
Go with me to a notary; seal me there 
Your single bond; and in a merry sport, 

If you repay me not on such a day, 

In such a place, such sum or sums as are 

Expressed in the condition, let the forfeit 

Be nominated for an equal pound 

Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 

In what part of your body pleaseth me. 
Cee CONTI Ee Natalie ll eceall mato 

such a bond, 

And say there is much kindness in the Jew.’’ 

The exact purpose is thus concealed under 
the pretence of friendship and merry sport, 
until the ingenious merchant is fairly en- 
trapped. The fraudulent intent becomes 
more manifest as the drama proceeds, until 
the proof is complete. Bassanio is already 
more than suspicious :— 


“Ant. ‘This Hebrew will turn Christian: 
he grows kind. 
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‘‘Bass. I like not fair terms, and a vil- 

lain’s mind.”’ 

Reverting to the trial, it is to be observed 
that the judge, having before recommended 
to Shylock the seasoning of justice with 
mercy (gratuitously, for the plaintiff was 
bound to know the law of his case before 
he came into court with it,) to no effect, the 
inexorable Jew still standing for judgment 
on the extreme penalty of his bond, now 
remarks further that the suit was ‘‘of a 
strange nature;’’ yet that ‘‘Venetian law 
cannot impugn’’ a plaintiff for going on 
with his case in his own way, if he be deter- 
mined to do so. Then looking over the 
bond and seeing that the day of payment 
was past, the judge observes (as matter of 
strict law) that 

‘‘_____this bond is forfeit, 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him-cut off 
Nearest the merchant’s heart.’’ 

Such was the tenor of the forfeited legal 
penalty: so much appeared on the face of 
the instrument. But the judgestill warns him: 

se tii Be merciful : 
Take thrice thy money: bid me tear the 

bond.”’ 

Shylock arrogantly assumes that he has a 
legal right to the’ penalty as named and as 
he conceives it, and calls for judgment. 

“Shy. I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar, 
Proceed to judgment. By my soul, I swear 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me. I stay here on my bond.”’ 


The hearing is now at an end, and the 
court proceeds to give judgment. As yet 
nothing has been decided, much less that 
Shylock has an absolute right to the penalty 
of his bond. 

cP ors, Why, tien, thus this cas 
and first, the defendant is directed to pre- 
pare his bosom for the knife— 

‘‘Por. Fortheintentand purpose of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty, 

Which here appeareth due upon the bond.’’ 
The impatient Jew interrupts the court :— 
SAY: Ay, his breast: 

So says the bond,—doth it not, noble judge? 

Nearest his heart: hose are the very words.”’ 


He insists on the very letter. On the 
point of law, the first question for the 
court here is, whether the penalty can be 
legally enforced. In the fierceness of his 


hate, Shylock has not dreamed but that the ° 


law must give him his pound of flesh and even 
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the life of his victim, if ‘that must follow, — 


and he has his balance ready to weigh it.” 
He imagines that he will have a right to cut 
away until he gets an ‘equal pound,’’ no 
matter how much more or less. The court 
suggests that he had better have a sur- 
geon ready, 


““T’o stop his wounds, lest he should bleed 
to death. 

“Shy. It isnot so nominated in the bond. 

“Por. It isnot so express’d, but what 
of that?’’ 


Evidently Shylock was not a lawyer, but 
the poet was skillful enough to know that 
there are many legal incidents that are not 
usually expressed in the instrument. The 
suggestion of the judge is not exactly that 
the pound of flesh shall contain no blood, 
but that blood may flow from the wound, 
and death follow as a necessary consequence. 
The German professor seems to think that 
this consequence was also involved in the 
legal right to the penalty as named.. As a 
matter of common acceptation, or of physi- 
cal science, or of metaphysical logic, this 
might be true enough, but in contemplation 
of law it is quite otherwise. The law is not 
a science, nor a metaphysics, but a jurispru- 
dence. It goes upon practical rules that 
may be wisely applied to actual human af- 
fairs. It regards neither common vagueness 
nor metaphysical extremes of nicety. If it 
had been once determined that such was the 
legal right, then the conclusion might be 
just: but it has not been sodetermined. It 
is the very question under consideration. 

The parties here appeared in person, as 
the practice was in ancient times. They had 
no counsel, learned in the law, to speak for 
them; and when, at this stage of the pro- 
ceeding, they and their friends are allowed 
to interpose, they break out in a sort of 
chorus of pathetic eloquence. The Chris- 
tian husbands are willing to send their wives 
to heaven to 


«‘Entreat some power to change this cur- - 


rish Jew.”’ 
But the Jew is none the less immovable that 
he has a daughter married to a Christian 
husband. Here it is to be remembered that 
we are not really in a court of justice, but 
in a theatre, where eloquence and pathos are 
necessary for dramatic effect on the au- 
dience. Shylock begins to think they ‘‘trifle 
time,’’ and prays the court to ‘‘pursue sen- 
tence...” 
The judge continues ;— 
‘Por. A pound of that same merchant’s 
flesh is thine: . 
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The court awards it, and the, law doth give 


it. 
*“Shy. Most rightful judge! 
‘Por, And you must cut this flesh from 


off his breast: 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. 
«Shy. Most learned judge !—asentence ! 
come, prepare !’’ 


At this point Professor Ihering falls into 
the same mistake that Shylock himself did 
of interrupting the court upon a presump- 
tion that the whole case was now decided. 
Shylock brandishes his knife: ‘‘not a word 
more could be said,’’ says the learned pro- 
fessor. 


“Por, Tarry a little: there issomething 
else.— 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood: 
The words expressly are a pound of flesh: 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound 
of flesh ; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and 
goods 
Are by the laws of Venice confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice, “+ = 
“Shy. Is that the law? 
‘‘Por. Thyself shalt see the act: 
For, as thou urgest justice, be assur’d 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou de- 
Sirest. 


The story of the pound of flesh seems to 
have been taken from the ‘‘Il Pecorone’”’ of 
Ser Giovanni Florentino (1378-1400) though 
it appears that Miss Toulmin Smith of 
London has recently discovered a similar 
story inan English poem of the 13th cen- 
tury. There was no English translation of 
Giovanni, says Hazlitt, until 1755. In the 
original Italian there is not a word about 
mercy, or the strict law. ‘There is no hint 
of any distinction between law and equity: 
none existed in Italy at that day. . The 
English translation borrows from this very 
play a number of English phrases, for which 
there are no corresponding words in the Ital- 
jan; such as ‘‘strictly admintstered’’ and 
“but says expressly.’ The Italian reads 
thus: ‘‘Because your bond makes no men- 
tion of the shedding of blood, but only says 
that you must take a pound of flesh, ad does 
not say either more or less.’ But this 
‘young Doctor of Laws’’ is so well posted 
in English law phrases that he takes care to 
say, ‘Zhe words expressly are.’ 

That the author of these plays was famil- 
iar with Italian literature is evident in the 
fact that so many of them are founded upon 
tales borrowed from Italian sources. The 
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learning of Italy, next to the classical, was 
chiefly in vogue at that day, and as far 
north as London, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Ban- 
dello, Cinthio, and many more, furnished 
a common store-house of romantic material 
for novelists and poets. This play, The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, and the Taming 
of the Shrew, especially, display an intimate 
acquaintance with Italian names, places, 
tales, manners and history. The prototype 
of Christopher Sly (the drunken tinker) 
and his waking dream may be found in 
Tl] Grasso Legnaiuolo (the Fat Woodcar- 
ver) of an anonymous Florentine novelist 
of the fifteenth century. Whatever may 
have been the extent of William Shake- 
speare’s learning, it is quite certain that 
Francis Bacon was familiar with the litera- 
ture of Italy. More than a dozen Italian 
authors are referred to in his ‘‘Advance- 
ment’’ alone; and the opinion of Sly’s 
page, that a play was a ‘‘kind of a history,” 
might suggest that Bacon had been his in- 
structor. 

By the law of England, if the cutting of 
a pound of flesh would be against law, or 
would necessarily be also a criminal offense, 
the penalty of the bond would be void, as 
stipulating for the doing of a thing con- 
trary to law, or as against public policy; or 
if the cutting of a pound of flesh, without 
blood and life going with it, were a thing 
possible to be done, and were known on 
both sides to be so (as must have been the 
case here), the stipulated penalty would be 
treated asa nullity and ‘‘as never intended 
by the parties themselves to have any val- 
idity.’’ The old Roman law of the Twelve 
Tables gave the creditor a right to take the 
life of his debtor: he might cut him all to 
pieces, if he pleased. Under that law, the 
size of the piece the creditor might cut 
would be left to his own free choice, regard- 
less of consequences. The story came 
down from very early times. Mr. Conway, 
in his ‘*Wandering Jew,’’ traces it back to 
the Buddhistic myths of ancient India. 
But long before the time of Shakespeare 
the law had changed as well for Venice as 
for England. Shylock is represented as en- 
tirely ignorant of the laws of the country 
in which he lived. He is indeed the myth- 
ical Jew of the Middle Ages; and his ideas 
about law are those of the barbarous times. 
He had deliberately contrived this bond for 
the very purpose of entrapping his hated 
enemy. <A stipulation so obtained would 
be held void as such in any English court, 
on the ground of fraud, when the proof 
should be made clear. His house had ‘‘been 


troubled with a rat,’’ and it is simply the 
humor of his will (which he thinks no man 
may question) if he 


‘<__be pleased to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it baned.”’ 

Without legal advice, he proceeds upon his 
own subjective notions of what the law 
ought to be. It is sometimes said that the 
law is a code of reason; but Lord Coke 
says, ‘‘it is not every man’s reason, but the 
artificial reason of a man well instructed in 
the wisdom of the law.’’ Of this kind of 
law the Jew of the popular mind, in that 
age, had little conception ; but we are not to 
infer that the poet was equally ignorant of 
the laws of his own time or country. The 
court admits that the bond is forfeited, and 
that the penalty of a pound of flesh, but 
nothing more, is due by strict law. By 
the old rule of the common law (and _if 
there were nothing more in the case), this. 
might be so. It is true that the court 
might have decided at once that the penalty 
was void as against law, or against the 
policy of the law; but it seems to have 
suited the humor of the poet, or the purpose 
of the drama, to take the presumptuous Jew 
through a complete course of legal dialec- 
tics. It may fairly be inferred that the 
judge, in delivering judgment, is endeavor- 
ing to make the hard-hearted Shylock him- 
self see the utter impossibility, illegality, 
iniquity and criminality of his claim. He 
proceeds to demonstrate the impossible na- 
ture of the contract which the parties have 
inconsiderately made for themselves, by 
showing that the literal execution of it, be- 
sides consummating a fraud, must necessari- 
ly involve a crime. Shylock now begins to 
realize that he cannot have his penalty as 
he had conceived it, without making him- 
self amenable to the criminal law, and he 
is ready to take ‘‘thrice’’ his money and de- 
part. The court declares that he shall have 
nothing but the penalty :— 

‘‘Por. Therefore, prepare thee to cut off 

the flesh. 
Shed thou no blood ; mor cut thou less nor more, 
But just a pound of flesh: 7 thou tak’ st 
more, 
Or Zess, than a just pound,—be it so much 
As makes it light, or heavy, in thesubstance 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple,—if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair, 
Thou diest, and all thy goods are conte: 
cate.’ 


Here the poet seems to leave the sober 
maxims of the law to follow the points and 


ee 


of 


even the very words of the Italian tale, and 


becomes himself quite metaphysical; or it~ 


suits his humor to add a climax of stage 
eloquence. It certainly looks like a willing- 
ness to perplex the poor Jew to the extreme 
verge of his. endurance. Shylock has 
claimed the strict law and ‘‘the very words”’ 
of his bond. He has pushed the rigor of 
his demand to the sharpest edge ; and though 
already self-convicted of such fraud as leaves 
him no standing in a court of justice, and 
of such an offense as works a forfeiture 
of his goods and life, his stubbornness does 
not yield. Our learned professor seems to 
think that the court had nothing to do with 
all this: the bond should have been declared 
void at once, ‘‘as contrary to good morals.’’ 
If this would be so by German law it cer- 
tainly would not be exactly so by the law 
_ of England. Itisonly the penalty, not nec- 
essarily the bond itself, that would be held 
void in an English court, the penalty being 
an independent stipulation and, in a case 
like this, not strictly as immoral (ex suri 
causa), but as illegal (contra Jeges), or as 
against public policy (ex dolo malo), or as 
simply impossible of execution. When the 
defendant asked to be relieved against the 
penalty on the ground of equity, he had to 
tender the money due on the bond: when 
the plaintiff insisted on his penalty, not 
only the legality and the possibility of it, 
but his own evil purpose in obtaining it 
came in question. His own iniquity might 
preclude all remedy for him: the law would 
simply leave him to lose his money, without 
its aid. In this respect, the defendant, as 
the party imposed on and oppressed in his 
need, is not regarded by the law as equally 
culpable, though he agreed to the obnoxious 
penalty: he does not stand zz part delicto. 
Only by some misconception of the mean- 
ing and scope of the play, or ky overlook- 
ing the peculiar jurisprudence of the poet’s 
own country, and interrupting the judge in 
the midst of his judgment, could any jurist 
reasonably come to the conclusion, that a 
decision had been made, and then subse- 
quently annulled. In one sense, indeed, 
(that of the old Roman law) there might be 
no impossibility in executing this penalty, 
physical or metaphysical: he might easily 
cut a pound of flesh, even if blood and life 
did go with it. But, in the sense of our 
English law, a legal impossibility of this 
kirld is as absolute in a court of justice as 
any physical fact or necessity in the sphere 
of material nature. In a fair construction, 
it may be said that the court grants that the 
strict law would award the penalty as named, 
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if nothing more than its literal terms were 
to be considered. ‘Those terms are a pound 
of flesh, and neither more nor less. The 
shedding of blood or the loss of life, as a 
physical consequence of the cutting of it, 
and the evil intention and deceit of the 
plaintiff in violation of public policy and 
the criminal statue, as legal incidents, still 
remain for consideration. And here it is to 
to be remembered that we are not in an ac- 
tual court, but in a theatre, and that the 
dramatic purpose carries the poet beyond 
the pale of the civil law proper, and lifts 
him into the higher sphere of the ideal and 
moral law of the universal stage, where the 
Nemesis of correction may very well precede 
pardon, restitution and the seasoning of 
justice with mercy, even for an erring Jew. 
Shylock is now willing to accept what 
equity might have given him, if he had put 
his case on that ground when the tender was 
made, but that relief is now precluded :— 


‘‘Por. Why, he hath refused it in open 
court. 

«<Shy. Shall [not have barely my principal? 

‘‘Por. Thou shalt have nothing but thy 

forfeiture, 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

‘(Shy. Why, then, the Devil give him good 

of tt, 
T’ll stay no longer question.” 

Fully realizing, at last, his true position 
under the law, he turns to depart, in a high 
state of ‘‘wounded feeling’’ (no doubt) of 
legal right denied, as he had conceived that 
right; not so much on that account, how- 
ever, or for the loss of the money, as be- 
cause he has failed of his extreme vengeance 
against the merchant. But the court is not 
yet done with his case-— 


Ore Tarry, Jew; 
The law hath yet another hold on you.”’ 


Shylock has never imagined that such an 
attempt as he had been contriving against 
the life of Antonio would, by the laws of 
Venice, be a crime punishable with death 
and confiscation. He is now condemned 
for that offense. It is not merely a fraud 
that he has been perpetrating, or an act of 
evil intention which is against public policy, 
but an attempt upon the life of his victim: 

‘‘Por. For it appears by manifest pro- 

ceeding 
That, indirectly, and directly too 
Thou hast contrived against the very life 
Of the defendant.”’ 

Under the statute the confiscation of all 
his goods would of itself preclude all equity 
for the recovery of the principal of the 
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bond, even if the mere fraud, or the evil 
intention in obtaining the penalty, would 
not; and his life now ‘‘lies in the mercy of 
the Duke.’’ 

Where the poet found the Act, which 
made such an attempt as this was upon the 
life of a citizen a capital offense, must be 
left to conjecture. Perhaps in Venice, but 
we may more than half suspect that he in- 
vented it for dramatic purposes. By means 
of it, the denouement is worked out, and 
with the help of the Duke’s mercy and the 
consent of the merchant, Shylock’s life is 
spared on condition of his becoming a 
Christian, and one-half of his property is 
given immediately, and the other half upon 
his decease, together with all he shall die 
possessed of (whereof a ‘‘deed of gift’’ is to 
be ‘‘recorded here in court’’) to Lorenzo 
and his daughter; on the whole a pretty 
fair seasoning of justice with mercy. 

As bearing upon the ethical justice of 
this final disposition of the case, it is inter- 
esting to observe that a similar case once 
came before Pope Sixtus V., as related by 
Mr. Conway. <A Jew named Ceneda had 
forfeited a pound of his flesh to a Christian 
merchant on a wager. The Pope’s judg- 
ment was, that the Christian must pay two 
thousand scwaz into his treasury for attempt- 
ing manslaughter, and that the Jew should 
pay an equal sum for having hazarded his 
life, that being a taxable property belonging 
to the Pope. This may have been such a 
wager as would be against public policy, 
and in respect of which the parties might 
justly be considered as standing 7” part de- 
licto. 

It would thus seem clear that the play was 
written in view of the English law. There is, 
indeed, in the long dialogue some appearance 
of banter for dramatic effect; but a strong 
basis of sound law underlies it all. Profes- 
sor Ihering would seem to have incautiously 
assumed that the law of the play was that of 
Germany, or some country where none but 
the strict or positive law existed. Under such 
a system of law, if the strictly legal right were 
once determined, and the winning party 
were not allowed to have the fruits of the 
decision, it might very well be said that in- 
justice would be done him. — But here, 
according to English justice, many points 
were properly to be considered—the precise 
scope of the forfeited penalty itself, the 
possibility of enforcing it, the legal aspects 
which might make it void as against law, or 
against public policy, the fraud in obtaining 
it, the equity for relief against it, if ever so 
valid at-law (for the Duke’s court had full 


jurisdiction), and finally, the criminal char- 
acter of the transaction on the part of the 
Jew. The legal dialectic of the judge runs 
through this whole gamut. The decision of 


one point does not always determine the » 


case. Certainly, upon this showing of the 
play, no English jurist could well say, that 
the decision had been once made, and then 
annulled or evaded, or that the Jew was de- 
nied his legal rights. 

It is true enough that concrete law, or the 
legal right of the citizen, as given by the 
constitution of civil governments under 
which :he lives, becomes an essential part 
and condition of his civil liberties; and a 
proper sense of this truth may very well be 
said to lift him above the earth and the mere 
necessities upon it into an ideal realm, which 
is none the less ideal that it is also real. 
The doctrine is excellent, but the case of 
Shylock, properly understood, is not, in all 
respects, well chosen to illustraté it. Shy- 
lock may have thought, or assumed, that in 
what he claimed there was question, not 
only of his person, but of the law itself. 
While believing that his legal rights were 
denied him, his ideal sense of concrete law 
may truly be said to have grown to ‘‘giant 
dimensions, ’’ and it is almost impossible to 
withhold all sympathy trom the Jew in the 
tragic elements of his faith and his fate. We 
may certainly give the poet credit for high 


‘imaginative power in portraying the firm- 


ness of conviction and the lofty pathos of a 
man who conceives himself to be the ideal 
representative of the worth and majesty of 
the law. But we cannot concede to the 
learned professor that it was in fact ‘‘no 
longer the Jew demanding his pound of 
flesh,’’ nor that ‘‘really the law of Venice was 
knocking at the door of justice’’ in his be- 
half. His fate became tragic, not exactly 
because he lad faith in the law, but rather 
because he had erroneously conceived that 
the law would minister to his extreme ha- 
tred and revenge; and we think it an entire 
mistake to suppose that he was taught by the 
judge that he was only ‘‘the despised medieval 
Jew, to whom justice is done by defrauding 
him.’’ We rather incline to believe that 
these erroneous impressions do injustice to 
the learned Bellario, the young doctor, and 
the poet himself. And, on the whole, we 
have a strong conviction that the imaginary 
Jew of the middle ages (as the mythical 
type of him had become fixed in the popu- 
lar mind of that age), not merely as Jew, but 
as another name for the unconscionable 
usurer and soulless money-getter of all sects 
and ages, really got his deserts from first to 
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last at the hands of both judge and poet, 


and that the ideal judge intended to teach” 


the ideal Jew that there was in the poet’s 
Venice both law and equity, that strict law 
was not always justice, and that it was better 
for all men to season justice with mercy than 
to contrive a wicked fraud, in a relentless 
_ Spirit of revenge, against an unsuspecting 
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debtor, under pretense of kindness and under 
cover of getting a security, but really in- 
tending to take his life under color of law, 
but contrary to law, justice and mercy—as 
the Duke said— 

**A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch, 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy.’’ 


PRESIDENT ZACHARY TAYLOR’S LAST MESSAGE TO CONGRESS ON 


THE UNION OF UTAH AND CALIFORNIA. 


THE last message of President Zachary 
Taylor to Congress on the affairs and policy 
of the nation relative to their colonies on the 
Pacific Slope, will doubtless be read with 
much interest by the present generation of 
the people of the West: 


THE MESSAGE. 


“To the House of Representatives of the 
United States: 


“I transmit to the House of Representa- 
tives, in answer to a resolution of that body, 
passed on the 31st of December last, the 
accompanying reports of heads of depart- 
ments, which contain all the information in 
the possession of the Executive asked for by 
the resolution. 

*¢On coming into office, I found the mili- 
tary commandant of the department of Cali- 
fornia exercising the functions of civil gov- 
ernor in that Territory; and left, as I was, to 
act under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
without the aid of any legislative provision 
establishing a government in that Territory, 
I thought it best not to disturb that arrange- 
ment, made under my predecessor, until Con- 
gress should take some action on that subject. 
I therefore did not interfere with the powers 
of the military commandant, who continued 
to exercise the functions of civil governor as 
before, but I made no such appointment, 
conferred nosuch authority, and have allowed 
no increased compensation to the comman- 
dant for his services. 

‘With a view to the faithful execution of 
the treaty, so far as lay in the power of the 
Executive, and toenable Congress to act at the 
present session with as full knowledge and 
as little difficulty as possible on all matters of 
interest in these Territories, I sent the Hon. 
Thomas Butler King as bearer of. dispatches 
to California, and certain officers to California 


and New Mexico, whose duties are partic- 
ularly defined in the accompanying letters of 
instruction addressed to them severally by 
the proper departments. 


‘«T did not hesitate to express to the people 
of those Territories my desire that each Ter- 
ritory should, if prepared to comply with the 
requisitions of the Constitution of the United 
States, form a plan of a State constitution, 
and submit the same to Congress, with a 
prayer for admission into the Union as a. 
State, but I did not anticipate, suggest, or 
authorize the establishment of any such goy- 
ernment without the assent of Congress, nor 
did I authorize any government agent or offi- 
cer to interfere with or exercise any influence 
or control over the election of delegates, or 
over any convention, in making or modifying 
their domestic institutions, or any of the 
provisions of their proposed constitution. On 
the contrary, the instructions given by my 
orders were, that all measures of domestic 
policy adopted by the people of California 
must originate with themselves; that while 
the Executive of the United States was desir- 
ous to protect them in the formation of any 
government republican in its character, to be 
at the proper time submitted to Congress, yet 
it was to be distinctly understood that the 
plan of such a government must at the same 
time be the result of their own deliberate 
choice, and originate with themselves, with- 
out the interference of the Executive. 


‘‘T am unable to give any information as 
to laws passed by any supposed government 
in California, or of any census taken in either 
of the Territories mentioned in the resolution, 
as I have no information on those subjects. 

‘« As already stated, I have not disturbed 
the arrangements which I found had existed 
under my predecessor. 
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*‘In advising an early application by the 
people of these Territories for admission as 
States, I was actuated principally by an ear- 

-nest desire to afford to the wisdom and 
patriotism of Congress the opportunity of 
avoiding occasions of bitter and angry dissen- 
sions among the people of the United 
States. 

‘¢Under the Constitution, every State has 
the right of establishing, and from time to 
time altering its municipal laws and domestic 
institutions, independently of every other 
State and of the general government, subject 
only to the prohibitions and guaranties 
expressly set forth in the Constitution of the 
United States. The subjects thus left exclu- 
sively to the respective States, were not 
designed or expected to become topics of 
national agitation. Still, as under the Con- 
stitution, Congress has power to make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the 
Territories of the United States, every new 
acquisition of Territory has led to discussion 
on the question whether the system of invol- 
untary servitude which prevails in many of 
the States, should or should not be prohibited 
in that Territory. The periods of excite- 
ment from this cause which have therefore 
occurred, have been safely passed ; but during 
the interval, of whatever length, which may 
elapse before the admission of the Territories 
ceded by Mexico as States, it appears prob- 
able that similar excitement will prevail to an 
undue extent. 

“‘Under these circumstances, I thought, 
and still think, that it was my duty to endeav- 
or to put it in the power of Congress, by the 
admission of California and New Mexico as 
States, to remove all occasion for the unnec- 
essary agitation of the public mind. 

“‘It is understood that the people of the 
western part of California have formed a plan 
of a State constitution, and will soon submit 
the same to the judgment of Congress, and 
apply for admission asa State. This course 
on their part, though in accordance with, was 
not adopted exclusively in consequence of any 
expression of my wishes, inasmuch as meas- 
ures tending to this end had been promoted 
by the officers sent there by my predecessor, 
and were already in active progress of execu- 
tion before any communication from me 
reached California. If the proposed consti- 
tution shall, when submitted to Congress, be 
found to be in compliance with the requis- 
itions of the Constitution of the United 
States, I earnestly recommend that it may 
receive the sanction of Congress. 

‘‘That part of California not included in 
the proposed State of that name is believed 


to be uninhabited, except in a settlement of 
our countrymen in the vicinity of Salt Lake. 

“‘A claim has been advanced by the State 
of Texas to a very large portion of the most 
populous district of the Territory, commonly 
designated by the name of New Mexico. If 
the people of New Mexico had formed a plan 
of a State government for that Territory, as 
ceded by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
and had been admitted by Congress as a 
State, our Constitution would have afforded 
the means of obtaining an adjustment of the 
question of boundary with Texzs by a judi- 
cial decision. At present, however, no judi- 
cial tribunal has the power of deciding that 
question, and it remains for Congress to de- 
vise some mode of its adjustment. Mean- 
while I submit to Congress the question, 
whether it would be expedient before such 
adjustment to establish a territorial govern- 
ment, which, by including the district so 
claimed, would practically decide the ques- 
tion adversely to the State of Texas, or, by 
excluding it, would decide it in her favor.— 
In my opinion, such a course would not be 
expedient, especially as the people of this 
Territory still enjoy the benefit and protec- 
tion of their municipal laws, originally de- 
rived from Mexico, and have a military force 
stationed there to protect them against the 
Indians. It is undoubtedly true that the 
property, lives, liberties, and religion of the 
people of New Mexico, are better protected 
than they ever were before the treaty of ces- 
sion. 

‘Should Congress, when California shall 
present herself for incorporation into the 
Union, annex a condition to her admission 
as a State affecting her domestic institutions 
contrary to the wishes of her people, and 
even compel her temporarily to comply with 
it, yet the State could change her constitu- 
tion at any time after her admission, when to 
her it should seem expedient. Any attempt 
to deny to the people of the State the right 
of self-government, in a matter which pecu- 
liarly affects themselves, will infallibly be re- 
garded by them as an invasion of their 
rights ; and, upon the principles laid down in 
our own Declaration of Independence, they 
will certainly be sustained by the great mass 
of the American people. To assert that they 
are a conquered people, and must, asa State, 
submit to the will of their conquerors, in this 
regard, will meet with no cordial response 
among American freemen. 
of them are native citizens of the United 
States, and not inferior to the rest of our 
countrymen in intelligence and patriotism; 
and no language of menace to restrain them 
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in the exercise of an undoubted right, sub- 


stantially guaranteed to them by the treaty of” 


cession itself, shall ever be uttered by me, or 
encouraged and sustained by persons acting 
under my authority. It is to be expected 
that, in the residue of the territory-ceded to 
us by Mexico, the people residing there will, 
at the time of their incorporation into the 
Union as a State, settle all questions of do- 
mestic policy to suit themselves. 

*‘No material inconvenience will result 
from the want, for a short period, of a gov- 
ernment established by Congress over that 
part of the Territory which lies eastward of 
the new State of California; and the reasons 
for my opinion that New Mexico will, at no 
very distant period, ask for admission into 
the Union, are founded on unofficial infor- 
mation, which, I suppose, is common to all 
who have cared to make inquiries on that 
subject. 

‘Seeing, then, that the question which 
now excites such painful sensations in the 
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country will, in the end, certainly be settled 
by the silent effect of causes independent of 
the action of Congress, I again submit to 
your wisdom the policy recommended in my 
annual message, of awaiting the salutary 
operation of those causes, believing that we 
shall thus avoid the creation of geographical 
parties, and secure the harmony of feeling so 
necessary to the beneficial action of our po- 
litical system. Connected, as the Union is, 
with the remembrance of past happiness, the 
sense of present blessings, and the hope of 
future peace and prosperity, every dictate of 
wisdom, every feeling of duty, and every 
emotion of patriotism, tend to inspire fidelity 
and devotion to it, and admonish us cau- 
tiously to avoid any unnecessary controversy 
which can either endanger it or impair its 
strength, the chief element of which is to be 
found in the regard and affection of the peo- 
ple for each other.’’ 
Zc SVAN LOR. 
‘* Washington, Jan. 2rst, 1850.” 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND THE CAESARS. 


BEFORE the Alexanders, the Nebuchad- 
nezzars or Pharaohs lived, the rise and fall of 
empires was an antique theme. The world 
to them was as old as now to us. Indeed 
when was it ever young? It has ever been 
coming to an end, but never has that end 
been quite reached: never will! But empires 
have arisen and succeeded each other and 
then in their turns declined; their cycles 
have formed new ages and new dispensations. 
Thus was it when the Czesars came and the 
Christ was born. 

The Republic had brought the Roman na- 
tion to the very zenith of glory, and given 
to it the dominion of the world. It was the 
republic which produced the great characters 
of the age, whose colossal names live even to 
this day. It is of republics or of revolutions 
that the greatest men are ever born. Tem- 
poral and spiritual absolutisms are not pro- 
lific. Human progress and magnificent souls 
have not conception in the barren womb 
of despotic States, nor in the sepulchres of 
ancient priesthoods. But while new dispen- 
sat?ons of religions bring forth the Christs— 
the saviors of humanity—and republics and 
revolutions are pregnant with civilizations, 
they give birth toa Julius Cesar, a Cromwell, 
or a Napoleon. 


The world was not ripe for the economy of 
republics when Julius Ceesar lived ; Rome was 
only a fragment of civilization; the bulk of 
nationalities were barbarian, and the Roman 
dominion which extended over them was im- 
perial and not republican ; it was part of iron 
and part of clay. Its legions were the type 
of might, its eagles of conquerors and mag- 
nificent souls; Ceesar, ‘‘the foremost man in 
all the earth’’ came, and he was empire em- 
bodied. ‘The man was more a culminator of 
his nation and his times than a personal frag- 
ment, the same as was the first Napoleon. 
The republican genius had been conceived, 
but the Imperial States of the world were old, 
and the body of humanity barbaric. The 
genius was, therefore, but a prophecy of the 
future state of man, and not a universal issue 
for thatage. The republic passed away,— 
the empire succeeded. ‘Though thousands of 
years of progress had gone before, mankind 
was stil] only fit for the dominion of might, 
and not the economy of republics, in which 
the genius of 7zgi¢ not might prevails. Julius 
Ceesar became the embodiment of a new em- 
pire for the world, but he sealed his imperial 
dispensation with his blood. The patriots 
slew him, in the great cause of humanity, but 
they were less wise than he—less a culmina- 
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tion of the times. Thus died he—the victor 
of five hundred battles, the conqueror of a 
thousand cities, in the fifty-sixth year of his 
age and the forty-fourth before the com- 
mencement of our era, 

After the assassination of this magnificent 
man, the patriots failing to re-establish. the re- 
public, Mark Antony attempted to raise him- 
self to Ceesar’s place, but not succeeding, the 
‘Triumvirate was formed. Octavius, becom- 
ing conqueror, next restored the empire, 
which his great uncle had founded. 

Octavius, the adopted son and grand- 
nephew of Julius Cesar, reaching his proud 
eminence, took the name of Augustus Ceesar. 
He aimed to consolidate the empire instead 
of extending its conquests, and humored the 
republican pride of the Roman people. An 
absolute monarch, yet he ruled with such 
magnanimity and consummate statesmanship 
that historians have delighted to dwell upon 
his glorious and beneficent reign. Hence 
has come the style of the ‘‘Augustan age.’’ 
He died in the fourteenth year of our era, 
and was succeeded by ‘Tiberius in whose 
days Christ was crucified. 

After the reign of Augustus Czesar the 
Roman empire degenerated, its grand char- 
acter, exemplified in the days of the Repub- 
lic, was marred, and vice corroded the state. 
The nation declined at the very birth of the 
empire! Only fifty years had passed away 
after the death of Augustus Czesar when the 
monster, Nero, completed his tragedies, 
whichshock the heart of humanity to this day. 

A few worthy princes reigned after the 
establishment of the empire of the Ceesars, 
among whom was Titus, the son of Vespa- 
sian, who distinguished himself at the siege 
of Jerusalem; he is called the delight of the 
human race; ‘he was the father of his people, 
and during his reign was merciful and vir- 


tuous. On one occasion, having performed 
no act of kindness during the day, he 
mournfully exclaimed, ‘‘My friends, I have 
lost a day.’’ When he died the Romans 
said of him that ‘‘He never ought to have 
lived at all or to have lived forever.’’ 


So short was the reign of the Roman 
emperors that Trajan, the fourteenth of the 
line, ascended the throne A. D. 107. He 
brought back to Rome the days of the glori- 
ous Augustus Czesar; during his reign the 
empire extended its dominions and even 
surpassed its former splendor. Adrian, who 
was distinguished for his literary acquire- 
ments, succeeded him; yet during the reign 
of both these excellent princes the Chris- 
tians suffered persecution from their admin- 
istration. 
ample of the inevitable warfare between the 
‘powers that be’’ and the powers which are 
destined to supplant them in the dominion 
of the world. 


Towards the end of the second century 
Lucius Commodus Antoninus occupied the 
throne, and during his reign his Roman 
generals conquered the Moors, the Dacians, 
the Pannonians, the Germans; the Britons 
also, who had so stubbornly resisted the in- 
vasion of the great Julius Ceesar, were re- 
duced. Yet the empire was on the decline, 
rotting at its very core through the corrup- 
tion of its princes. Commodus was a demi- 
god in form, but a monster in soul. Yet in 
his reign the Christians enjoyed repose. Is 
not that a sermon upon the subject of per- 
secution? Saints put Saints to death in 
their mutual sincerity—good men martyred 
each other in turn for the cause of God. 
Commodus, a monster, occupied with his 
beastly pursuits, gave to the Christians re- 
pose ! 
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Nor in mere words so cold and faint, 
The language of the mart, 

Is love’s pure blissful longing told— 
Its speech breaks from the heart: 


The crimson blush that softly springs 
And o’er the fair face flows, 
Driving the lily from its place 
A moment for the rose; 


The drooping with a modest grace 
Of lashes soft and long, 

The pressure of a little hand 
So weak—and yet so strong; 


A tremor of sweet lips and mute, 
A glance from eyes so true— 
In these a sweeter tale is told 
Than language ever knew. 
Edward Gordan Ivins. 


This, however, is but another ex-_ 


Ties LORY 


OF HAMLET. 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 128.) 


AC TSI. 


An interval of rather more than two 
months is supposed to elapse, when the 
second act opens with old Polonius sending 
Reynaldo off to Paris with notes and money 
to Laertes, and the injunction to find out 
how his son is comporting himself, an inci- 
dent having no connection with the move- 
ment of the story, and introduced, apparent- 
ly, to get Polonius on the stage and exhibit 
his folly. As Reynaldo departs, Ophelia 
enters : 


“O, my lord, my lord, I have been so affrighted!” 
‘With what, i’ the name of God?” 


“My lord, as I was sewing in my closet, 
Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbraced; 
No hat upon his head ; his stockings foul d, 
Ungartered, and down-gyved to his ankle; 
Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking each other; 
And with a look so piteous in purport 

As if he had been loosed out of hell 

To speak of horrors,—he comes before me. 
He took me by the wrist and held me hard; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm, 
And, with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face ., 

As he would draw it. Long stay'd he so; 

At last, a little shaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 
He rais'd a sigh so piteous and profound 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulk 

And end his being: that done, he lets me go; 
And, with his head over his shoulder turn’d, 
He seem'd to find his way without his eyes; 
.For out 0’ doors he went without their helps, 
And, to the last, bended their light on me.” 


“Tam sorry. 
What, have you given him any hard words of late?” 


“No, my good lord, but, as you did command, 
I did repel his letters, and denied 
His access to me.” 


One of his letters to.Ophelia is read to the 
King and Queen by Polonius, who is sure 
that love for his daughter is the secret of 
Hamlet’s strangeness. It runs as follows: 


“To the celestial and my soul's 
idol, the most beautified Ophelia, in her excellent white 
bogom, these, etc: 

’ Doubt thou the stars are fire; 
Doubt that the sun doth move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar; 
But never doubt I love. 
O dear Ophelia, I am ill at these numbers. I have 
not art to reckon my groans; but that I love thee best, O 


most best, believe it. Adieu. ; 


“Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst this machine 
is to him, HAMLET.” 


This obstruction in the course of true love 
may perhaps seem inadequate to the effect 
denoted by Hamlet’s piteous action before 
Ophelia, but it must be regarded as the climax 
of his ill luck. His father murdered, his 
throne usurped, his mother damned past all 
redemption by her own act, heaven and hell 
pushing him on to set things right, surround- 
ed by the spies and informers of his uncle’s 
court, and forced to feign madness in order 
to remain at court in safety, he seeks solace 
and strength in love. This now threatens to 
prove as empty and unprofitable as all else 
seemed to him. His letters are repelled and 
he denied access to Ophelia. He is driven 
to the verge of real madness, and in this 
state rushes into her presence to see if 
she, too, has indeed failed him. He utters 
no word, but the disorder of his attire, his 
pale cheeks, his beseeching aspect, his long- 
drawn study of her face, his profound sigh as 
he.drops her hand and backs out from before 
her, to the last bending the light of his eyes 
upon her, tell their own story. He finds 
nothing but fright in her face, it would be 
vain to speak, she clings to her father rather 
than to him, and, if he henceforth treats her 
as of his uncle’s faction, she has only herself 
to blame for it. 

In the second scene the King comments 
on Hamlet’s transformation, querying, 


“What it should be, 
More than his father’s death, that thus hath put him 
So much from the understanding of himself.’ 


Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, two fellow- 
students of Hamlet, having arrived at court 
on his invitation, the King desires them to 
attend Hamlet, to divert him and spy upon 
him. This ordered, Polonius announces 
ambassadors from Norway, and informs the 
King that he has found 


“The very cause of Hamlet's lunacy.” 


The King gives the ambassadors a brief 
audience, and Polonius then tells how his 
daughter had informed him of Hamlet’s 
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solicitation and had given him Hamlet’s let- 
ters. Thereupon Polonius had given her 
precepts, 
“That she should lock herself from his resort, 
Admit no messengers, receive no tokens. 
Which done, she took the fruits of my advice; 
And he, repulsed—a short tale to make— 
Fell into a sadness, then into a fast, 
Thence to a watch, thence into a weakness, 
Thence to a lightness, and, by this declension 
Into the madness wherein now he raves, 
And all we mourn for.” 
In this complaisant belief poor old Polonius 
goes plotting with the King, and spying on 
Hamlet straight on to his death, carrying his 
daughter with him. Remarking that Hamlet 
sometimes walks for hours together in the 
lobby, he says, 
“At such a time I'll loose my daughter to him: 
Be you and I behind an arras then; 
Mark the encounter.” 
“‘ We will try it,’’ replies the King. 
«But look,’’ exclaims the Queen, ‘‘ where 
sadly the poor wretch comes reading.’’ 
‘‘Away,’’ urges Polonius, ‘‘I do beseech 
you, both away; I’ll board him presently.”’ 
_ Hamlet enters, reading, and Polonius ac- 
costs him. In the colloquy the old man is 
confirmed in all his theories. Hamlet is 
“still harping on my daughter: he is far, far 
gone: though this be madness, yet there is 
method in’t.’’ While Hamlet plays with 
Polonius his mood. is profoundly melan- 
choly. 
“What do you read, my lord?” 
“Words, words, words.” ; 
“Will you walk out of the air, my lord?” 


” 


“Into my grave. 
“Indeed, that is out o’ the air.--How pregnant some- 
times his replies are! A happiness that often madness 
hits on, which reason and sanity could not so prosper- 
ously be delivered of. I will leave him and suddenly 
contrive the means of meeting between him and my 


daughter.—My honorable lord, I will most humbly take 
my leave of you.” 


“You cannot, sir, take from’me anything that I will 


more willingly part withal: except my life, except my ° 


life, except my life.”’ 
“Fare you well, my lord.” 
“These tedious old fools.” 


“As Polonius departs, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern enter. Hamlet greets them 
pleasantly and they chat awhile, Hamlet 
drawing from them without much trouble 
that they had been sent for to Elsinore. 


“T will tell you why; so shall my anticipation prevent 
your discovery [telling me] and your secrecy to the king 
and queen moult no feather. I have of late—but where- 
fore I know not—lost all my mirth, foregone all custom 
of exercises; and indeed it goes so heavily with my dis- 
position, that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to.me 
a sterile promontory; this most excellent canopy, the 
air, look you, this brave o’erhanging firmament, this 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it ap- 
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pears no other thing to me than a foul and pestilent 
congregation of vapors. What a piece of work is a 
man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! in 
form and moving how express and admirable! in ac- 
tion how like an angel! in apprehension how like a 
god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! 
And yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust? Man 
delights not me; no, nor woman neither, though by 
your smiling you seem to say so.” 

The reasons of Hamlet’s dejection are not 
far to seek. 

“To be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man 
picked out of ten thousand.” 


Everybody about him, even his sweetheart, 
is the creature of a corrupt king. 


“T am most dreadfully attended. Beggar that lam, I 
am even poor in thanks. Denmark's a prison.” 


“Why, then, your ambition makes it one: ‘t is too 
narrow for your mind.” 


“O God, I could be bounded: in a nutshell, and 
count myself a king of infinite space, were it not that I 
have bad dreams.”’ 


He experiences some relief on hearing 
that a troupe of traveling players is com- 
ing, for he isa patron of the theater. Rosen- 
crantz tells him of some bad fashions that 
have driven the players to the road, and he 
replies: 

“It is not very strange; for mine uncle is king of 
Denmark, and those that would make mows at him 
while my father lived, give twenty, forty, fifty, an hun- 
dred ducats a-piece for his picture in little. ‘Sblood, 
there is something in this more than natural, if philos- 
ophy could find it out.” 

This appears to be an expression of dis- 
content at the popularity of his uncle. He 
thinks it unnatural, though what he notes is 
not ordinarily unnatural. ‘“You are welcome 
to Elsinore,’’ he finally says to his interloc- 
utors, ‘‘but my uncle-father and aunt-mother 
are deceived. I am but mad north-north- 
west; when the wind is southerly I know a 
hawk from a handsaw.’’ The first part of 
this speech may be taken for his own para- 
phrase on his first words to his uncle, ‘A 
little more than kin, and less than kind.’’ 
The latter part is his own comment on his 
madness. It is a skyey malady, dependent 
on the course of the wind. Polonius enters 
again to bring news of the players, but 
Hamlet answers him only in the meaningless 
lines of old ballads. He both dislikes and 
despises Polonius. 

Upon the arrival of the players, Hamlet 
gives them hearty welcome, saying to the 
star: 


“T heard thee speak me a speech once, but it was 
never acted; or, if it was, not above once, for the play, 
I remember, pleased not the million; 't was caviare to 
the general; but it was—as I received it, and others, 
whose judgment in such matters cried in the top of 
mine—an excellent play, well digested in the scenes, set 
down with as much modesty as cunning. I remem- 
ber, one said there were no sallets in the lines to make 
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the matter savory, nor no matter in the phrase that 
might indict the author of affectation; but called it an 
honest method, as wholesome as sweet, and by very 
much more handsome than fine.” 


Who can doubt from this and from Ham- 
let’s advice to the players, that Hamlet, as 
the patron of the theater, was Shakespeare 

- himself, and that through Hamlet he gives 
his own ideas both of plays and of actors? 
“Will they (the boys) pursue the quality no 
longer than they can sing?’’ he asks Rosen- 
crantz. ‘Will they not say afterwards, if 
they should grow themselves to common 
players—as it is most like, if their means are 
no better—their writers do them wrong, to 
make them exclaim against their own succes- 
sion?’’ ‘‘If their means are no better.”’ 
So in the rrzrth Sonnet: 

“O for my sake do you with fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide, 

Than public means, which public manners breeds. 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 

To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 

Pity me, then, and wish I were renew’'d.” 

Though the most impersonal of writers, 
one cannot help thinking that Shakespeare 
was sensitive to the disfavor with which the 
stage and his profession of playwright and 
actor were regarded, and allowed a hint of 
his discontent thereat to escape him once or 
twice. May it not have been to raise them a 
point or two in public estimation that he 
made Hamlet a patron of the theater, and 
through him propounded such just and clear 
notions of play writing and .acting as he 
wished the public to entertain? And may 
we not see in it all the eye to business of a 
clear-sighted shareholder in two theaters? 

The first player obliges Hamlet by recall- 
ing and speaking the lines desired, satisfying 
Hamlet as to his quality as an actor. Hamlet 
dismisses all the players but the star, request- 
ing Polonius to see them well bestowed.. 

“Do you hear, let them be well used, for they are the 
abstract and brief chronicles of the time; after your 


death you were better have a bad epitaph than their ill 
report while you live.”’ 


“My lord, I will use them according to their desert.” 


“God's bodykins, man, much better. Use every man 
after his desert, and who should ‘scape whipping? Use 
them after your own honor and dignity; the less they 
deserve, the more merit is in your bounty.” A 


_ He has an idea. Alone with the first 
player he asks: 

“Can you play the Murther of Gonzago, old friend?” 

“Ay, my lord.” 

“You could, for a need, study a speech of some dozen 


or sixteen lines, which I would set down and insert 


jn't, could you not ?”’ 


“Ay, my lord.” 
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- Very well. ‘Follow that lord; and, look you mock 
him not. My good friends [to the King's spies], I'll 


leave you till night; you are welcome to Elsinore. God 
be wi’ you.” 


Left alone, he breaks out: 


“O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 

Is it not monstrous that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 

That from her working all his visage wann’'d, 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in 's aspect, 

A broken voice and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit? and all for nothing! 
For Hecuba! 

What's Hecuba'to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 

That I have? He would drown the stage with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech ; 
Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed 

The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 
And can say nothing; no, not for a king, 

Upon whose property and most dear life 

A damn'd defeat was made. Am I a coward? 
Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across ? 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face? 
Tweaks me by the nose? gives me the lie i’ the throat, 
As deep as to the lungs? who does me this? 

Ha! 

‘S wounds, I should take it; for it cannot be 

But I am pigeon-liver’d and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter, or ere this 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave’s offal. Bloody, bawdy villain! 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain! 
O vengeance! 

Why, what an assam 1! This is most brave, 

That I, the son of a dear father murthered, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 
Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
_And fall a-cursing, like a very drab, 
A scullion ! 

Fie upon't! foh! About, my brain! 
That guilty creatures sitting at a play 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 

Been struck so to the soul that presently 

They have proclaimed their malefactions ; 

For murther, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. I'll have these players 
Play something like the murther of my father 
Before mine uncle: I'll observe his looks: 

I'll tent him to the quick: If he but blench, 

I know my course. The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil; and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with such spirits, 

Abuses me to damn me. I'll have grounds 

More relative than this: the play’s the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king.” 


I have heard 


Hamlet is disgusted that, with a million 
times the cause, he cannot work himself into 
a passion like this player. As he thinks of 
his wrongs his disgust is displaced by rage, 
and he emulates the player in mouthing, 
checking himself, however, in full tide, and 
bringing his brains to bear on the practical 
question of what is to be done. He will have 
the murder of his father on the stage before 
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his uncle; if, then, his uncle winces, he will 
act. The ghost, after all, may have deceived 
him, he will put the matter to this test be- 
fore further action. 


AGT AL 


In the first scene of the third act the 
King and Queen, moved thereto by Rosen- 
crantz, accept Hamlet’s invitation to wit- 
ness the players’ entertainment in the 
evening. The king sends for Hamlet, 


“That he, as ‘twere by accident, may here affront 
Ophelia.” 


Directing Ophelia to walk the room and 
look.on a book as if reading, Polonius and 
the king hide themselves where they can 
overhear the interview. Hamlet enters, 
soliloquizing : 


“To be, or not to be,—that is the question: 
Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them? ‘To die—to sleep— 
No more; and by a sleep to say we end 

The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, 'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. ‘To die—to sleep— 

To sleep! perchance to dream! Ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause: there’s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despis'd love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, 

The undiscovered country from whose bourne 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and moment 

With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action—Soft you now! 

The fair Ophelia!—Nymph, in thy orisons 

Be all my sins remembered.” 


In this soliloquy Hamlet is in a reverie, 
rather than thinking or reasoning closely. 
He obscurely suggests a theme in the first 
linenamely, *‘to ‘be, or not to be: fo 
be, what? A man? He is a man, there 
can be no question about that. Or of to 
be, what? But if he is a man, as he is, 
there can be no question of his of being. 
To be alive or to be dead, is that what he 
means? But he is alive, there is no ques- 
tion about that. He must mean to ask the 
question, whether he shall exist or not exist 
after his death. But without considering 
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that, he immediately propounds an entirely 
different question, namely, whether it were 
nobler in the mind to suffer a sea of troubles 
and let them overwhelm it, than to take arms 
against, oppose, and end them. To this 
question, which is apropos to his situation, 
—whether it were not nobler, after all, to 


bear his grievous wrongs than to resolutely~ 


avenge them—he gives a very indirect 
answer, if it can be considered an answer at 
all, by working out his first theme, whether 
he should de, after his death. If we could 
be sure that death is a dreamless sleep, if 
there were no chance of a reckoning after 
death for the deeds done in the body, a man 
would better take his own life; or it would 
be nobler to arm ourselves against the woes 
and burthens of the world than to endure 
them. But since there may be such reckon- 
ing, conscience makes us cowards: we dare 
not end our troubles by taking our own lives 
or the lives of others. Thus enterprises of 
great pith and moment, like the matter he 
has in hand for example, lose head and di- 
rection and fail of execution. 

It would be hard to conceivea more lameand 
impotent answer toa great query. Itisnotan 
answer, itis anevasion. Man fights against 
opposition, defends himself against wrongs, 
resents injuries and punishes the doers of 
them, if he can. The Stoics of all ages, 
men virtually independent of the world, 
hold that it is nobler to bear wrong and in- 
jury. Itis clear that Hamlet is no Stoic. 
He proposes to fight rather than suffer, but 
he is still in doubt as to his uncle’s guilt. 
For if he had been sure of that, it cannot 
be supposed that he would fear an account- 
ing for bringing his uncle to justice, either 
in this world or any other. At the same 
time it exhibits his indisposition to perform 
a disagreeable and dangerous duty, and that 
his mind suggests evading it by suicide. It 
exhibits also his pessimistic tendency to re- 
gard human life as a misfortune, a misfor- 
tune to be thrown off by one’s own act but 
for the fear of worse to come. It is notice- 
able, withal, that he does not countermand 
his preparations for the evening’s entertain- 
ment, which is to solve his doubts and make 
clear his duty. Suddenly he observes Ophe- 
lia and accosts her naturally, asking to be 
remembered in her prayers. She seizes the 
occasion to return his gifts, and he resumes 
his strange behavior: 


“My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to re-deliver; 
I pray you now receive them."’ 


“No, not I; 
I never gave you aught.” 


LHESFORY 


“My honor'd lord, you know right well you did; 
And with them words of so sweet breath compos’d 
As made the things more rich; their perfume lost, 
Take these again; for to the noble mind 

_Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord.” 


“Ha, ha! are you honest? are you fair?" 
“What means your lordship ?”’ 


“That if you be honest, and fair, your honesty should 


admit no discourse to your beauty. I did love you 
once.” 


“Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so.” 
“You should not have believed me. I loved you not.” 
“T was the more deceived.” 


“Get thee to a nunnery; why wouldst thou be a 
breeder of sinners ?"’ 


This injunction he repeats again and 
again, interspersing it with a tirade against 
marriage, and against men and women in 
general: 


“T say, we will have no more marriages: those that 
are married already, all but one, shall live; the rest shall 
keep as they are. Toa nunnery, go.”’ 


He leaves her with these words ringing in 
her ears and the impression that he is mad, 
sure enough. 


“QO, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 

The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier's, eye, tongue, sword; 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers, quite, quite down! 
And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That suck’d the honey of his music vows, 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh; 
That unmatch’d form and feature of blown youth 
Blasted with ecstacy: O, woe is me, 

To have seen what I have seen, see what I see.”’ 


At first thought Hamlet’s behavior on 
this occasion seems inexplicable. But let us 
see: He loves Ophelia. She has repelled 
his addresses. and now returns his presents on 
the alleged ground of his unkindness. But 
to this moment he has not been unkind to 


her. The unkindness has been hers, not 
his. Yet she reproaches him with unkind- 
ness. What could be better adapted to set 


him off in his most satirical vein? He is in 
an irksome mood at best. When he unex- 
pectedly finds himself in the presence of the 
girl, he is considering whether it were not 
as well to end his troubles by suicide. By 
direction of her father she has assumed an 
attitude of devotion, and Hamlet need not 
be as keen as Hamlet is to detect, or at least 
to suspect, that he is being played with. 
Hence, perhaps, his first question after her 
discourtesy, ‘‘Are you honest?’ and his 
question as to her father’s whereabouts, 
which (by the way) she answers with a plump 
falsehood. He must be more or less than 
man if Ophelia’s disingenuous conduct does 
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mot sting and irritate him. But, unconscion- 
able egotist that he is, he can not engage in 
personal explanations with her, and his vex- 
ation finds vent in a railing depreciation 
of her sex, of his own sex, inclusive of him- 
self, and of the estate of marriage. It suits 
well enough, too, with his supposed malady. 
He leaves Ophelia with no doubt whatever 
that he is actually mad. Thissuits his im- 
mediate purpose, and for his love, it is just 
now a very subordinate matter, and can wait 
for calmer times. 

Why did not Shakespeare make Ophelia a 
great woman, the inspiration of her lover, 
and through her work out the ends of justice 
in Denmark? He was more interested in 
Hamlet, apparently. A strong woman in 
Ophelia’s place would have counteracted 
Hamlet’s irresistible tendency to scatter, 
and we should not have had that. princely 
creature of infinite mood, played upon by 
the winds of heaven, by turns serious and 
fanciful, affectionate and cold, philosoph- 
ical and poetical, gentle and rough, cour- 
teous and rude, moderate and extrava- 
gant, self-distrustful and self-confident, self- 
sacrificing and egotistical, credulous and 
sceptical, deferential and overbearing, sin- 
cere or satirical; now grief-worn and dis- 
solved in melancholy coquetting with sui- 
cide, anon nervously furious, romantically 
tragic; always interesting, human, touching, 
or terrible; always the elegant, the exquis- 
ite, the accomplished gentleman. Nor 
should we have had the beautiful Ophelia 
herself, coming to so sad an ending, hardly 
less fascinating in a different way; and fin- 
ally, the play would not have been a tragedy 
at all, either in its matter or its catastrophes. 
It would have been pleasing to see justice 
overtake King Claudius. , 

‘Love! his affections do not that way 
tend ;’’ says the King, after listening to the 
interview of the estranged lovers— 

“Nor what he spake, though it lacked form a little, 

Was not like madness.’’ 

The king at once determines to send 
Hamlet to England for the demand of neg- 
lected tribute, in the hope of diverting him 
from his trouble, whatever it is. Polonius 
consents, if Hamlet’s queen-mother, after 
the play, shall not persuade him to show the 
cause of his grief. 

Scene second opens with Hamlet’s speech 
to the players: 


“Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, trippingly on the tongue; but if you’ mouth it, as 
many of our players do, I had as lief the town crier 
spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with 
your hand, thus, but use all gently; for in the very tor- 
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rent, tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of your pas- 
sion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that 
may give it smoothness, Be not too tame, neither, but 
let your own dliscretion be your tutor; suit the ac- 
tion to the word, the word to the action; with this 
special observance, that you o'erstep not the modesty of 
nature; for anything so overdone is from the. purpose 
of playing, whose end, both at the first and now, was 
and is, to hold, as ‘twere, the mirror up to nature; to 
show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of the time his form and _pres- 
sure. Go, make you ready.” 


Polonius, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
enter to Hamlet, who sends them out to 
hurry the players, and calls in his friend, 
saying to him: 


“Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation coped withal.” 


Horatio would stop him, but he goes on 
to pay the most exquisite tribute to his 
friend, upon whom, at this critical time, he 
relies for assistance. Checking himself at 
last, he says: 

“There is a play to-night before the king; 

One scene of it comes near the circumstance 

Which I have told thee of my father’s death. 

I prithee, when thou seest that act afoot, 

E’en with the very comment of thy soul 

Observe mine uncle; if his occulted guilt 

Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 

It is adamned ghost that we have seen, 

And my imaginations are as foul 

As Vulcan's stithy.” 

Horatio agrees to give the King heedful 
note, and the King, Queen, and court atten- 
dants enter. Hamlet is never more alive 
than in this scene. King, Queen, Polonius, 
and Ophelia are indifferently the butts of 
his sarcastic wit. He keeps up a running 
comment as keen as a briar on the play. 
“You are as good as a chorus, my lord,”’ 
says Ophelia, in whose lap his head is lying. 
‘‘Begin, murtherer, leave thy damnable 
faces and begin,’’ he says to the player. 
Mumbling an imecantation, the murtherer 
pours poison into the stage king’s ear. ‘‘He 
poisons him i’ the garden for’s estate,’’ cries 
Hamlet. ‘Hisrame’s Gonzago; the story 
is extant, and writ in choice Italian. You 
shall see anon how the murtherer gets the 
love of Gonzago’s wife.’’ The real king 
has seen enough already. He calls for 
lights, and rising, breaks up the perfor- 
mance. 

“© good Horatio, I'll take the ghost's word for a 


thousand pound. Didst perceive? Upon the talk of 
the poisoning ?”’ 


“T did very well note him.” 
“Ah, ha! 


. His old friends, Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern, enter, and, after bantering them 
awhile, he permits them to give him his 
mother’s message that she desires his attend- 


come, some music! come, the recorders!” 
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ance in her closet ere he goes to bed. The 
recorders are brought in. Hamlet takes one 
up and persistently urges Guildenstern to 
play upon it. Guildenstern as persistently 
replies that he cannot. 


“Tis as easy as lying. Look you, these are the 
stops." 


“But these cannot I command to any utterance of 
harmony; I have not the skill.”’ 


“Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make 
of me! You would play upon me; you would seem to 
know my stops; you would pluck out the heart of my 
mystery ; you would sound me from my lowest note to 
the top of my compass; and there is much music, excel- 
lent voice, in this little organ; yet cannot you make it 
speak. 'Sblood, do you think I am easier to be played 
on than a pipe? Call me what instrument you will, 
though you can fret me, you cannot play upon nie.” 


Polonius enters and informs Hamlet that 
the Queen would speak with him. Playing 
with the old man a little, he dismisses his 
friends. 


““"T is now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world; now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter business as the day 

Would quake to look on. Soft! now to my mother. 

I will speak daggers to her, but use none.” 


Meanwhile the King, alarmed at the 
method in Hamlet’s madness, has bid 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern at once pre- 
pare themselves, 


“And he to England shall along with you. 
The terms of our estate may not endure 
Hazard so near us as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunes.” 


They approve the King’s precautions, 
Rosencrantz replying: 


“The cease of majesty 
Dies not alone, but like a gulf doth draw 
What's near it with it: 't is a massy wheel 
Fixed on the summit of the highest mount, 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortis'd and adjoined; which, when it falls, 
Each small annexment, petty consequence, 
Attends the boisterous ruin.” 


Polonius acquaints the King with lis 
intention to convey himself behind te 
arras, and there listen to Hamlet’s conver- 
sation with the Queen. Left alone, the 
King gives way toremorse, and would pray— 


“But O, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? ‘Forgive me my foul murther?’ 
That cannot be; since J am still possess'd 
Of those effects for which I did the murther, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardon’d and retain the offense ? 
O wretched state! O bosom black as death! 
O limed soul, that, struggling to be free, F 
Art more engaged! Help, angels! ~Make assay! 
Bow, stubborn knees! and, heart, with strings of steel, 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe!” 


The King sinks on his knees as Hamlet 
enters on his way to the Queen’s closet: 


a 
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“Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying ; 

And now I'll do't.—And so he goes to heaven, 
And so am I reveng'd? That would be scanned: 
A villain kills my father; and, for that, 


I, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To heaven. 


O, this is hire and salary, not revenge.” 


He will wait until his uncle is about some 
wicked act, ‘‘that his soul may be as damn’d 
and black as hell, whereto it goes.” Ham- 
let is charged with having shirked action 
on this occasion from his inveterate habit of 
so doing, and on a mere quibble, in which 
he himself did not believe. But I see no 
reason to make so light of his grounds. He 
set no value on this life. At best there was 
not much of it left to his uncle in the course 
of nature. His own father had been cut off 
in the midst of his sins, without preparation, 
with probably a heavy account to render. 
But recently his father’s spirit had given him 
a glimpse of purgatory, where it was ‘‘con- 
fined to fast in fires’’ to burn and purge 
away the foul crimes done in its days of 
nature. To kill his uncle while in the act 
of repentance and thus transport that vice 
of kings to heavenly bliss might well seem 
the merest mockery of the demands of his 
revenge. And if he used such terms as hell 
and damnation perfunctorily, with no real 
conception of their meaning, and if he 
believed what he was saying in the same 
half-hearted manner—if he was but seeking 
a pretext for not taking a fellow creature’s 
life, and seized the first that occurred, with- 
out much thought—it would not be strange, 
it would be no more or other than all men 
do upon occasion. It is said that credulity 
and scepticism go together, however. Ham- 
let’s mind had the gift of uncertainty. The 
possibility that he might take from his uncle 
life, something that he nothing valued, and 
give him felicity unending, was enough to 
deter Hamlet from doing it. So he passes 
on into his mother’s presence. His manner 
and words alarm the Queen. 

‘What wilt thou do? Thou wilt not 
murther me?’’ and she calls out for help. 
Polonius, from behind the tapestry, re-echoes 
her cry.  ‘“‘How now! a rat?’ rejoins 
Hamlet. ‘‘Dead, for a ducat, dead!’’ and 
passes his sword through arras and Polonius 
at once. 


“O me, what hast thou done?” 


“Nay, I know not; 
Ts it the king?” 
° 


“O, what a rash and bloody deed is this!" 


“A bloody deed! almost as bad, good mother, 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother.” 


“As kill a king?” 
“Ay, lady! ‘twas my word’’— 
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_He lifts the arras and discovers. Polonius— 


“Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell! 
I took thee for thy better,”’ 


We may judge from this whether he was 
sincere or merely quibbling to shirk action 
when he spared the King a few moments 
previously. He turns to his mother :— 


“Leave wringing of your hands! peace! sit you down, 
And let me wring your heart.” 


‘What have I done, that thou dar’st wag thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me?” 


“Such an act 
That blurs the grace and blush of modesty ; 
Calls virtue hypocrite; takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love 
And sets a blister there; makes marriage vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths: O, such a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words; heaven's face doth glow; 
Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 
With tristful visage, as against the doom, 
Is thought-sick at the act.”’ 


“Ah me, what act, 
That roars so loud, and thunders in the index ?”’ 


“Look here, upon this picture, and on this, 

The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 

See, what a grace was seated on this brow: 
Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 

A station like the herald Mercury 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man: 

This was your husband. Look you now, what follows: 
Here is your husband, like a mildew’d ear, 
Blasting his wholesome brother. Have you eyes? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten on this moor? Ha! have you eyes?” 


“O Hamlet, speak no more; 
Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul, 
And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct.” 


e 
“Nay, but to live 
Stew'd in corruption,—” 


“O, speak to me no more; 
These words like daggers enter in mine ears; 
No more, sweet Hamlet !”’ 


“A murtherer and a villain ; 
A slave, that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord; a vice of kings; 
A cutpurse of the empire and the rule, 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in his pocket!” 


“No more!” 


“A king of shreds and patches,— 

Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings, 

You heavenly guards!—What would your gracious 
[figure ? ’ 


‘Alas, he’s mad!’’ 


“Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 
That, laps’d in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command? 
O, say!" 


“Do not forget. This visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 
But, look, amazement on thy mother sits; 
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O, step between her and her fighting soul; 
Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works, 
Speak to her, Hamlet!’ 


“How is it with you, lady ?’’ 


“Alas, how is t with you, 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy 

And with the incorporal air do hold discourse ? 
Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep; 

And, as the sleeping soldiers in the alarm, 

Your bedded hair, like life in excrements, 

Starts up, and stands on end. O gentle son, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look?” 


“On him,on him! Look you, how pale he glares! 
His form and cause conjoin'd, preaching to stones, 
Would make them capable.—Do not look upon me; 
Lest with this piteous action you convert 

My stern effects! Then what I have to do 

Will want true color; tears perchance for blood.”’ 


“To whom do you speak this ?”’ 

“Do you see nothing there ?”’ 
“Nothing at all; yet all that is I see.’’ 
“Nor did you nothing hear ?’’ 

“No, nothing but ourselves.”’ 
“Why, look you there! look how it steals away ! 


My father, in his habit as he lived ! 
Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal!’’ 


“This is the very coinage of your brain ; 
This bodily creation ecstasy 
Is very cunning in,” 


“Ecstasy ! 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music; it is not madness 
That I have utter'd; bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will re-word, which madness 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass but my madness speaks ; 
Tt will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whilst rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven; 
Repent what's past, avoid what is to come, 
And do not spread the compost on the weeds, 
To make them ranker.”’ 


® 
“O Hamlet, thou hast rent my heart in twain.” 


“O, throw away the worser part of it, 

And live the purer with the other half.’ 

Good night; but go not to mine uncle's bed ; 
Assume a virtue, if you have it not.” 


Enjoining secrecy upon his mother, and 
telling her that he must to England, he 
drags the slain old man into another room, 
saying he repents but will answer well his 
death. He alludes to the companions of 
his journey to England, who must sweep 
his way and marshal him to knavery. It 
shall go hard but he will delve beneath their 
mines and blow them at the moon. 


Che Le 


The first three scenes of Act IV com- 
plete this fateful night. The Queen does 
not retire, but seeks the King and tells him 
of Hamlet’s deed, and that he weeps for it. 
The King sends Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
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stern to seek Hamlet, bids them speak him 
fair, and bring the body into the chapel. 


“Come, Gertrude, we'll call up our wisest friends, 
And let them know both what we mean to do 

And what's untimely done; so, haply, slander— 
Whose whisper o'er the world’s diameter, 

As level as the cannon to its blank, 

Transports his poison'd shot—may miss our name, 
And hit the woundless air.”’ 

The King’s messengers find Hamlet, just 
as he has safely stowed away the body of 
Polonius, and demand of him what he has 
done with it. 

“To be demanded of a sponge, what replication 
should be made by the son of a king?” 

“Take you me for a sponge, my lord?” 

“Ay, sir, that soaks up the king’s countenance, his 
rewards, his authorities. But such officers do the king 
best service in the end; he keeps them, as an ape doth 
nuts, in the corner of his jaw, first mouthed, to be last: 
swallowed: when he needs what you have gleaned, it is 
but squeezing you, and, sponge, you shall be dry 
again.” 

They persist in arresting him; and, saying 
‘the king is a thing of nothing, bring me 
to him,’’ he goes. The King is meanwhile 
bewailing that he cannot put the strong law 
on Hamlet: 

“He's loved of the distracted multitude, 

Who like not in their judgments, but their eyes; 
And where 'tis so, the offender's scourge is weigh'd, 
But never the offence.” 

His sudden sending away to England, the 
King concludes, must be made to wear.a 
smooth face. Hamlet brought in under 
guard, he asks, 

‘“‘Now, Hamlet, where’s Polonius ?” 

“At supper.” 

“At supper, where?” 

“Not where he eats, but where he is eaten; a certain 
convocation of politic worms are e’en at him, Your 
worm is your only emperor for diet; we fat all crea- 
tures else to fat us, and we fat ourselves for maggots. 


Your fat king and your lean beggar is but variable 
service, two dishes, but to one table; that's the end.” 


“Where is Polonius?”’ 


“In heaven; send thither to see: if your messenger 
find him not there, seek him i’ the other place yourself. 
But, indeed, if you find him not within this month, 
you shall nose him as you go up the stairs into the 
lobby.” 

The King tells Hamlet that this deed must 
send him to England with fiery quickness, 
even for his own safety. Hamlet assents— 


“But come; for England!—Farewell, dear mother.’’ 
“Thy loving father, Hamlet.” 


“My mother: father and mother is man and wife; 
man and wife is one flesh; and so, my mother.—Come, 
for England.” 

And so he leaves the King’s presence, 
more king than the King himself, strong in 
the power of his mind, in his advantages of 
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person and birth, in the strength of his»~“‘She speaks much of her father; says she hears 


cause, in his popularity. The idol of the 
distracted multitude, in whatever age or 
clime or among whatever people, is the real 
despot of the hour. Hamlet is#so easily 
superior to his enemies on any ground that 
in many of his encounters with them our 
sympathies swerve to theirs as being the 
weaker side. The King commands: 


“Follow him at foot; tempt him with speed aboard; 
Delay it not; I'll have him hence tonight. 

And England, thou may’st not coldly set 

Our sovereign process; which imports at full, 

By letter congruing to that effect, 

The present death of Hamlet. Do it, England.” 


But Hamlet is not got aboard that night. 
The next day, in charge of Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, he meets the forces of 
Fortinbras of Norway, passing through 
part of Denmark to reach Poland. Ham- 
let inquires the object of the expedition 
and is answered, ‘‘We go to gain a lit- 
tle patch of ground, not worth five duc- 
ats to Norway or the Pole, but already 
garrisoned.”’ 


“Two thousand souls and twenty thousand. ducats 
Will not debate the question of this straw,” 


groans Hamlet, and requests his guard to go 
a little before—that he may vent his emotions 
in soliloquy: 


“How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge! What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 
Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason ~ 

To fust in us unus'd. Now whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on the event,— 

A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward,—I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, ‘This thing s to do,’ 

Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 
To do't. Examples gross as earth exhort me; 
Witness this army of such mass and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince, 

Whose spirit with divine ambition puff'd 
Makes mouths at the invisible event, 

Exposing what is mortal and unsure 

To all that fortune, death, and danger dare,. 
Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great 

Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 

When honor’s at the stake. How stand I then, 
That have a father killed, a mother stain’d, 
Excitements of my reason and my blood, 

And let all sleep? while, to my shame, I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 
That, for a fantasy and trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds, fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 
Which is not tomb enough, and continent 

To hide the slain? O, from this time forth, 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth.” 


Scene V of this act opens with an intima- 
tion that Ophelia has fallen distract: 


‘him 1’ the cold ground. 


There's tricks i’ the world; and hems, and beats her 

7 [heart ; 
Spurns enviously at straws; speaks things in doubt, 
That carry but half sense.’’ 


She desires to see the beauteous majesty of 
Denmark, and is finally admitted, singing, 


“He is dead and gone, lady, 
He is dead and gone; 

At his head a grass-green turt, 
At his feet a stone.” 


The Queen and afterwards the King speak 
to her tenderly. She answers dazedly, her 
answers having seeming reference to the 
death of her father, however, and sings 
snatches of love ballads. ‘‘We must be 
patient,’’ she says at last; ‘‘but I cannot 
choose but weep, to think they should lay 
My brother shall 
know of it; and so I thank you for your 
good counsel. Come, my coach!—Good 
night, ladies; good night, sweet ladies; 
good night, good night.’’ Not by the 
slightest sign does she betray any remem- 
brance of Hamlet, which would not be 
natural in her distraught condition if 
she had loved him and the miscarriage 
of their love affairs had wrought this distrac- 
tion. 

Her brother having already heard of their 
father’s death, has hastened home from 
France, raised a rabble who choose him 
king, and at this very moment storms the 
castle. 

“© thou vile king, give me my father,”’ 
cries this Danish Hotspur. ‘‘Calmly, good 
Laertes,’’ says the Queen, grasping as if to 
restrain him. 


“That drop of blood thats calm proclaims me bastard, 
Cries cuckold to my father, brands the harlot 

Even here, between the chaste unsmirched brows 

Of my true mother.” 


“What is the cause, Laertes, 
That thy rebellion looks so giant-like 2— 
Let him go, Gertrude, do not fear our person: 
There's such divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason can but peep to what it would, 
Acts little of his will—vTell me, Laertes, 
Why thou art thus incens’d.—Let him go, Gertrude,— 
Speak, man.” 


‘‘Where is my father?’ 

‘‘Dead,’’ replies the King. 

“But not by him,’’ puts in the Queen. 
“Let him demand his fill.”’ 


“How caine he dead? J'll not be juggled with: 
To hell, allegiance! vows, to the blackest devil! 
Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit! 

I dare damnation. To this point 1 stand, 

That both the worlds I give to negligence, 

Let come what comes; only I'll be reveng’d 
Most thoroughly for my father.” 


“Who shall stay you?” 
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“My will, not all the world; 
And for my means, I’ll husband them so well, 
They shall go far with little.” 


Just as Laertes gets calm enough to listen 
to the King’s explanation, the followers of 
Laertes at the door admit Ophelia, dis- 
traught, and this sets Laertes off again: 


“O heat, dry up my brains! tears seven times salt, 
Burn out the sense and virtue of mine eye !— 

By heaven, thy madness shall be paid by weight, 
Till our scale turn the beam. O rose of May! 
Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia !— 

O heavens! is't possible, a young maid's wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man’s life ? 

Nature is fine in love, and where tis fine 

It sends some precious instance of itself 

After the thing it loves.’’ 


Ophelia sings and talks as before, inco- 
herently, but with an unmistakable refer- 
ence to the loss of her father. Watching 
and listening to her, Laertes comments : 


‘A document in madness, thoughts and remembrance 
fitted.’’ 


“Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, 
She turns to favor and to prettiness.’’ 


“Do you see this, O God?”’ 


~The King claims of Laertes the right to 

be heard : 
“Go but apart, 

Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will, 
And they shall hear and judge ’twixt you and me. 
If by direct or by collateral hand 
They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give, 
Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 
To you in satisfaction.” 

Laertes assents to this, and while they go 
apart for this strange conference between 
king and subject, sailors bring letters from 
Hamlet to Horatio, from which it appears 
that Hamlet’s ship had been boarded by a 
pirate and that Hamlet had stepped from his 
ship to the pirate, which had then cast off 
and returned to Denmark; his accommo- 
dating captors treating the Prince ‘‘like 
thieves of mercy,’’ and allowing Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern to proceed on their voy- 
age to England. ‘‘Let the king have the 
letters I have sent,’’ Hamlet writes, ‘“‘and 
repair thou to me with as much speed as 
thou wouldst fly death.’’ 

Meanwhile the King has satisfied Laertes 
that Hamlet not only killed Polonius, but 
did so believing Polonius to be the King 
himself. But wherefore, asks Laertes, have 
not these strange deeds been questioned and 
punished? O, replies the King, his mother’s 
and the people’s idolatry render him invul- 
nerable to the arrows even of public justice. 
“‘And so have I both father and sister lost,’’ 
cries Laertes, ‘‘and no redress—but my 
revenge will come.’’ The King intimates 
that he is not without resources, even *in 
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such a crisis, and assures Laertes that he will 
shortly tell him more (when he shall hear of 
Hamlet’s death in England, he means). A 
messenger now appears with Hamlet’s letter: 
‘High ahd mighty, you shall know I am set 
naked on your kingdom. ‘Tomorrow shall 
I beg leave to see your kingly eyes,’’ etc., 
etc. The surprise is complete, but the 
King at once adapts himself to this change 
of circumstances. If Laertes will be ruled 
by him, he promises, if Hamlet be returned 
for good, to work the Prince to an exploit 


“Under the which he shall not choose but fall; 
And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe, 
But even his mother shall uncharge the practice 
And call it accident.” 


Developing his device, the King suddenly 
asks, 


‘“‘Laertes, was your father dear to you? 

Not that I think you did not love your father; 

But that I know love is begun by time, ~ 

And that I see, in passages of proof, 

Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. 

There lives within the very flame of love, 

A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it; 

And nothing is at a like goodness still; 

For goodness, growing to a plurisy, 

Dies in his own too-much. ‘That we would do, 

We should do when we would; for this ‘would’ changes 
And hath abatements and delays as many 

As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents; 

And then this ‘should’ is like a spendthrift sigh, 

That hurts by easing. But, to the quick o’ the ulcer: 
Hamlet comes back; what would you undertake, 

To show yourself your father’s son in deed 

More than in words ?”’ 


“To cut his throat i’ the church.” 


Evidently, Laertes is no Hamlet. ‘‘Re- 
venge should have no bounds,’’ the King 
observes, and he proceeds to suggest a 
fencing bout, in which he assumes that 
Hamlet 


‘being remiss, 
Most generous and free from all contriving, 
Will not peruse the foils; so that, with ease, 
Or with a little shuffling, you may choose 
A sword unbated, and in a pass of practice 
Requite him for your father.”’ 


Laertes assents to this, and adds that-he 


will poison his weapon so that a touch shall - 


be sure death. No sooner is this infamous 
plot concocted and agreed upon than in 
comes the Queen with tidings that 


“Your sister's drown’d, Laertes.’’ 


“Drown’d! O, where?” 


‘There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream; 
There with fantastic garlands did she come ; 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples: © 
There, on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke, 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 


Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide, 


And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up; 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes, 
As one incapable of her own distress, 
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Or like a creature native and indued 

Unto that element; but long it could not be 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death.’’ 


Laertes tries to hold back the téars, but 
cannot, and takes his leave of King and 
Queen to weep. They follow him, the 
King saying, 


‘How much I had to do to calm his rage! 
Now fear I this will give it start again; 
Therefore, let's follow.” 


ACV. 


The fifth act opens in a churchyard where 
two clowns display their wit while one of 
them digs a grave for the drowned Ophelia. 
After a time Hamlet and Horatio stroll into 
the scene, conversing. As the grave-digger 
throws up a skull, Hamlet observes, ‘That 
skull had a tongue in it and could sing once; 
how the knave jowls it to the ground as if it 
were Cain’s jawbone, that did the first mur- 
ther! It might be the pate of a politician, 
which this ass now o’er-reaches; one that 
would circumvent God, might it not?’’ It 
were easier to believe that Hamlet was think- 
ing of his uncle at this moment than that he 
alluded to the ordinary politician. Hamlet 
accosts the grave-digger, asks him whose 
grave he digs, how long a man will lie in the 
ground ere he rot, etc., but gets little satis- 
faction. A skull being thrown up which 
the grave-digger affirms to be Yorick’s, the 
late King’s jester, Hamlet takes it in his 
hand and apostrophizes it: 


“Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, Horatio; a fellow 
of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy; he hath borne 
me on his back a thousand times; and now, how 
abhorred in my imagination it is! my gorge rises at it. 
Here hung those lips that I have kissed I know not how 
oft. Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your 
songs? your flashes of merriment, that were wont to set 
the table on a roar? Not one, now, to mock your own 
grinning? quite chap-fallen? Now get you to my lady's 
chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to 
this favor she must come; make her laugh at that.” 

“To what base uses we may return, Horatio! Why may 
not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander, till 
he find it stopping a bung-hole? as thus: Alexander 
died, Alexander was buried, Alexander returneth to 
dust; the dust is earth; of earth we make loam; and 
why of that loam, whereto he was converted, might 
they not stop a beer-barrel? 

Imperious Cezesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away ; 

O that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw!” 


Hamlet is interrupted by the approach of a 
fureral procession : 


“Here comes the king, 
The queen, the courtiers; who is this they follow? 
And with such maimed rites?” 


He and Horatio withdraw a little. <A 
voice is heard, ‘‘What ceremony else?” 


y 
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“**That is Laertes,’’ remarks Hamlet, 


‘fa very 
noble youth.’’ A priest replies, 

“Her obsequies have been as far enlarg'd 

As we have warrantise.”’ 


“Must there no more be done?” 


“No more be done; 
We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing a requiem and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls.” 


“Lay her i’ the earth ;— 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring !—J tell thee, churlish priest, 
A ministering angel shall my sister be, 
When thou liest howling.” 


This speech tells Hamlet whose the grave 
and whose the procession. ‘‘What, the fair 
Ophelia!’’ he exclaims. The Queen scat- 
ters flowers, saying: 


‘Sweets to the sweet; farewell! 
I hoped thou should’st have been my Hamlet's wife ; 
I tho't thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 
And not have strewed thy grave.” 


. “O, treble woe 

Fall ten times treble on that cursed head, 
Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
Depriv'd thee of!—Hold off the earth awhile, 
Till I have caught her once more in my arms. 

[Leaps into the grave.] 
Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, 
Till of this flat a mountain you have made, 
To o’ertop old Pelion or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus.”’ 


Hamlet advances and also leaps into the 
grave, where Laertes grapples him with 
“The devil take thy soul!’’ They are soon 
parted and get up out of the grave. Laer- 
tes says no more, but Hamlet seems for once 
beside himself: 


“Why, I will fight with him upon this theme 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

I lov'd Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 

Could not, with all their quantity of love, 

Make up my sum.—What wilt thou do for her? 
Woo't weep? woo't fight? woo’t fast? woo’t tear thyself? 
Woo’t drink up eisel? eat a crocodile? 

I'll do’t. Dost thou come here to whine? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave? 

Be buried quick with her, and so will 1; 

And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 
Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 
Make Ossa like a wart! Nay, an thou’lt mouth, 
I'll rant as well as thou.” 


And rant he did, and that is all there is 
of it. That he was carried away by passion 
is evident enough, but what there was in 
Laertes’ proceedings to so set him on fire, 
it is hard to see. Laertes did not even 
know of Hamlet’s presence. Yet Hamlet 
asks him, ‘‘Dost thou come here to outface 
me with leaping in her grave?’’ Laertes’ 
-action is overstrained, but it is not incon- 
sistent with his fiery temperament. Ham- 
let’s, on the contrary, is that of a madman. 
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To the last he is as unreasonable as egotism 
itself. ‘To Laertes he says in parting, 


“Hear you, sir: 
What is the reason that you use me thus? 


I lov d you ever.’’ 


As though the ill usage had been on Laer- 
tes’ part, instead of on his. As if a man 
whose sister Hamlet loved had not the 
right to make any display of grief that 
suited him at that sister’s funeral. He com- 
ments on it afterward: 


“But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myself; 

For, by the image of my cause, I see 

The portraiture of his. Ill court his favours; 
But, sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion.”’ 


He tells Horatio of his experiences on 
shipboard, how, unable to sleep for a sort of 
fighting in his heart, he went on deck, 


““Rashly— 
And prais'd be rashness for it—let us know, 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do pall; and that should teach us 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will—’’ 


“That is most certain,’’ 


interrupts Horatio, for once exhibiting im- 
patience at his friend’s eternal moralizing. 
Hamlet tells him how he fingered the King’s 
packet— 


“where I found, Horatio,— 
O royal knavery !—an exact command, 
Larded with many several sorts of reasons 
Importing Denmark's health and England's too, 
My head should be struck off.—I sat me down, 
Devis d a new commission, wrote it fair, 
An earnest conjuration from the king, 
That, on the viewand knowing of these contents, 
Without debatement further, more or less, 
He should the bearers put to sudden death, 
Not shriving time allow'd. 
I had my father’s signet in my purse, 
Which was the model of that Danish seal; 
Folded the writ up in form of the other; 
Subscrib'd it, gave’t the impression, plac'd it safely, 
The changeling never known.—Their defeat 
Does by their own insinuation grow. 
»T is dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites.”’ 


Hamlet seems to be at some trouble to 
justify this base action to Horatio. These 
men had made love to this employment, and 
their death was not near his conscience. As 
for the King, 

“He that hath kill’d my king and whor'd my mother; 
Popp’d in between the election and my hopes, 

Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 

And with such cozenage—is 't not perfect conscience, 
To quit him with this arm? and is’t not to be damn’d 


To let this canker of our nature come 
In further evil?” 


“The King must shortly hear all this from 
England,’’ Horatio replies. ‘‘Yes,’’ returns 
Hamlet, 


OF HAMLET. 


“Tt will be short: the interim is mine; 
And a man's life's no more than to say ‘One,'"’ 


indicating his purpose to at last make an 
end, and a quick and sure one. _ But he is 
not left to his own plots. Events claim 
him now. At this moment enters Osric, a 
young dude of the court, whom the Prince 
and Horatio mock until they rouse sympathy 
for him.. He comes from the King to en- 
gage Hamlet in the fencing match with 
Laertes. He praises Laertes in fantastical 
language, and Hamlet replies: 


“Sir, his definement suffers no perdition in you; 
though, I know, to divide him inventorially would dizzy 
the arithmetic of memory, and yet but yaw neither, in 
respect of his quick sail. But, in the verity of extol- 
ment, I take him to be a soul of great article, and his 
infusion of such dearth and rareness, as, to make true 
diction of him, his semblable is his mirror, and who 
else would trace him, his umbrage, nothing more.” 


The message is delivered at length, and 
Hamlet agrees to try the foils with Laertes, 
and win the King’s wager if he can. After 
Osric retires Horatio remarks: 

“You will lose this wager, my lord.’’ 

“‘T do not think so,’’ answers Hamlet: 


“Since Laertes went into France I have been in con- 
tinual practice; I shall win at the odds. But thou 
wouldst not think how ill all's here about my heart; but 
it is no matter.” « 


“If your mind mislike anything, obey it. I will fore- 
stall their repair hither, and say you are not fit.” 


“Not a whit; we defy augury: there's a special provi- 
dence in the fall of a sparrow.. If it be now, 'tis not to 
come: if it be not to come, it will be now: if it be not 
now, yet it will come: the readiness is all. Since no 
man knows aught of what he leaves, what is't to leave 
betimes? Let be.” 

Hamlet appears in this emergency to be 
the stronger of the two men, yet he is being 
played with by his enemies, drawn even to 
his death. This is the crisis of his fate; now, 
if ever, he should have a definite plan and 
order his own movements. With the care- 
lessness of an idler, and the fatalism of a 
Turk, he walks into the trap set for him. 
Horatio would hold him back, and his own 
heart is heavy with foreboding. It is not 
apparent that either of them suspects treach- 
ery, yet either of them might well have sus- 
pected it. But let us not forget that we look 
back at the event which they could not see, 
looking forward. It is impossible for us to 
look at it with their eyes, for this reason, 
and wisdom that comes only after the event 
doesn’t count. ‘ 

Before Horatio can further urge his objec- 
tions, King, Queen, Laertes, lords and at- 


tendants enter, and Hamlet makes a poor 


apology to Laertes for having killed La- 
ertes’ father. All commentators are agreed, 
however, that most of this trifling, ignoble 


oy 
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speech is probably an interpolation. Laertes 
accepts the apology, they play, the Prince is 
touched in the third bout by Laertes’ pois- 
oned weapon, they scuffle, the weapons are 
exchanged, and Laertes is pricked in turn 
with the poisoned rapier. The King has 
prepared a stoup of poisoned wine for Ham- 
let, in case the unbated poisoned weapon 
should fail. From this the Queen mistaken- 
ly drinks and dies. Dying in turn, Laertes 
cries out, 

: si ‘Hamlet, thou art slain; 

No medicine in the world can do thee good, 

In thee there is not half an hour of life: 

The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 
Unbated and envenom'd. The foul practice 
Hath turn'd itself on me; lo, here I lie, 

Never to rise again. Thy mother's poison'd; 

I can no more,—the king—the king’s to blame.” 

And Hamlet stabs the King with the pois- 
oned weapon, calling upon the incestuous, 
murtherous, damned Dane to drink the pois- 
oned potion too. 

“Horatio, I am dead; 


Thou livest; report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied,” 

“Never believe it; 
I am more an antique Roman than a Dane: 
Here's yet some liquor left.”’ 


But Hamlet wrests the cup from Horatio— 


“Tf thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story.” 
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-~Giving his voice for Fortinbras for the 
succession Hamlet dies, —‘‘the rest is 
stlence.’’ Horatio says: 


“Now cracks a noble heart.—Good night, sweet Prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest!” 


Hamlet is typical, it seems to me, of all men 
of strong imagination, sensitive, egotistical, 
impulsive, sentimental, melancholy, extrav- 
agant,inconsistent, yet withal not less consist- 
ent and neither more nor less enigmatical 
than’any man of that kind. The poet was 
simply true to the fact in his creation. It has 
been suggested that the moody and fantastical 
Essex, one of his friends and patrons, fur- 
nished him with the model of Hamlet. Yes, 
Essex, and plenty of others, among the rest, 
himself. The most poetical of men in his 
writings, Shakespeare himself was the most 
practical of men in affairs. It seems to me, 
in short, that Hamlet is made to act and 
talk as a man of his temperament naturally 
would, and that the world has always been, 
is, and always will be full of Hamlets: 
that Shakespeare made him perpetually in- 
teresting because such a man in such cir- 
cumstances, or perhaps in any, is the most 
interesting and at the same time the most 
enigmatical force that nature produces. 


O. J. Hollister. 
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RIVER TO CALIFORNIA, 


IN 1865. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41.) 


VirGIniA Dae, on Biack HIts, 
Sunday, 6 a.m. 4 June, 1865, 
102 miles from Denver. 


Friday we spent in Denver, writing up 
our correspondence. Thursday we came 
down from Central, and the stage being 
quite full, Mr. Fritz brought me down in 
his buggy as far as Golden City, where I 
happened to see Peter Bellinger, ‘‘Whisky 
Pete,’’ as he is called, just as he was at South 
peat and his face bunged up with a recent 
fight. 

Piiciday at 4 p.m. we dined with Capt. 
Mullen, a costly and extensive dinner. At 
6 p.m. spoke relative to Mr. Lincoln in the 
M. E. Church, it being the national day of 
humiliation. The audience was very large 


and after filling all the standing as well as 
sitting room, many could not get in at all. 
That evening conferred the Degree of 
Rebekah in the Odd Fellows Lodge on a 
dozen ladies. Lodge room full. Made 
a half hour speech and partook of a splen- 
did collation afterwards. Friday we dined 
with Mr. McClure, of the Mint, and 
Mr. Clark, of Clark, Gruber & .Co., who 
used to coin gold here. Had one of their 
early $10 gold pieces presented to me. 

In the afternoon, at 5 o’clock, the print- 
ers, irrespective of party, called on me, 
made a speech through Major Whitely, their 
spokesman, and presented me with a pair 
of gold sleeve buttons, marked C, and a 
composing rule -of gold, nominating me for 
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President, which in my reply to them I af- 
fectionately declined. At ro that night we 
sat down to a magnificent complimentary 
supper given us by the citizens, tickets for 
which were $12 per couple, but not one half 
of those desiring tickets could get them, as 
but 120 could be seated. Gov. Evans pre- 


sided, and all of us but Bowles spoke, also_ 


Gov. E., Gen. Connor, Mr. Leach, Major 
Whitely, etc. 

Saturday morning we left Denver for Salt 
Lake, regretting to leave friends who had 
showered on us hospitalities boundless as 
their plains, magnificent as their mountains ; 
all insisting that we must return this way 
and see the Parks, and make a longer visit. 
We have Holliday’s private coach now, it 
having come on from Denver and waited for 
us. We run north from Denver, crossing 
the streams that dash down from the moun- 
tainsto the Platte. They have been very 
high but are now falling. At Boulder Creek, 
our stage being heavily laden stalled, and 
we had to get out and help it out and ride 
across the northern part of the channel on 
_a horse which was brought back to the island 
by a lariat held by its owner At Big 
Thompson’s I found that Esq. W.B. Osborn, 
formerly of German township, and his wife 
had been there waiting for two hours to see 
me, but the stage was late, and they gave it 
up about a quarter of an hour before we ar- 
rived. About 5 a.m. we reached this lovely 
spot in the mountains, a basin green and 
fertile, several miles in circumference, sur- 
rounded by high hills, and ever so many 
thousand feet above the sea. 


Bic LaRAMIE, 782 miles from Atchison, 
152 from Denver, Monday noon, 5 June. 


As we heard of two men being killed by 
the Indians at Sage Creek, between Ft. 
Halleck and Bridger’s Pass, 150 miles fur- 
ther west, and all the stock of the stage 
company for three stations west of the North 
Platte having been run off by the red devils, 
we concluded to stop over Sabbath at Vir- 
ginia Dale, and enjoyed it very much. The 
excitements and constant goings of the past 
week had produced a reaction in all of us, 
and we all felt that we needed rest. The 
fact that it was the Sabbath, a day of rest, 
and that Virginia Dale was one of the best 
places on the road to stop at, induced us to 
lie over a day here. ‘The station is kept by 
a Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, formerly of Illinois; 
Mrs. Taylor a pretty, ladylike woman—and 
the meals superb. We lay all day on the 
porch reading, lying on wolf robes, the 
atmosphere delicious, half of the time asleep 
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and half the time half-awake. Practiced 
with our guns a little. Sang ‘‘Missionary 
Hymn,’’ and ‘‘When I can read my title 
clear,’’ etc., in the dusk of the evening. 


In the afternoon all of us except Richard- 
son, who was asleep in the stage (he says, 
like a sensible man,) climbed to the top of 
Lover’s Leap, a high mountain near by, of 
conglomerate rock, and witnessed a magnifi- 
cent view of mountain and valley stretch- 
ing awayin every direction. It was splendid. 
At our base, the mountain being precipi- 
tous, ran a little creek, and the stage road 
by its side; and then away for a hundred 
miles were the rounded hills far on to the 
Snowy Range. The mountain received its 
name from a man who after being engaged 
to a woman in the plains below, and she had 
married some one else, threw himself from 
the top of this mountain and killed himself. 

Monday morning we started on with our 
escort and soon reached the vast Laramie 
Plains, an extension of the North Park. I 
was taking asplendid and exhilarating horse- 
back ride on the horse belonging to the 
sergeant of the escort, ‘galloping ahead of 
the stage, and had dashed on, when, after 
about ten miles, my horse stumbled and 
down he went, I over his head, but luckily 
no bones broken, though I came down on 
the ground pretty hard and sprained the 
thumb of my right hand, and the horse 
rolled over on my left leg. It was the first 
time he bad stumbled since he had _ been in 
the cavalry service, three years, but I had the 
benefit of it. I gathered myself up imme- 
diately but fainted before the stage came up 
—unfortunately nobody’s arms to fall into— 
recovered in a few moments and concluded 
to return to the stage. I don’t suppose it 
would have affected me at all if I had not 
been a little unwell and taken some medi- 
cine. We reached Big Laramie at noon, 
but did not stop for dinner; took a lunch 
from our rations, aided by buttermilk from 
Mrs. Thomas, and drove on, changing our 
escort here. Big Laramie is quite a con- 
siderable stream, and bridged. It runs into 
the North Platte. 


CoopPER’s CREEK, Tuesday, 6 June, 
6 a.m. 813 miles. Dakota Territory. 
We drove on over good roads, passing 
Little Laramie between here and Big Lara- 


mie, and reached here last night at 6, stay- 


ing over all night. Bowles and Bross slept 
in the stage, and Richardson, Otis and I on 


the floor in the kitchen; a capital night’s. 


sleep, but got up quite stiff from my jar of 
yesterday. 


Most of our journey in the 


= 
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afternoon was over the Laramie Plains. On 
the road an antelope, beautiful as it was fleet, 
timorous but at the same time inquisitive, 
was running about 400 yards off, looking at 
the stage and escort, when one of the escort 
shot him—a capital shot—wounding him 
mortally. They cut its throat, cut off its 
head, took out its insides and strapped it on 
the hind axle of the stage to bring here, 
where they gave it to a train.of emigrants 
“stopping here on account of the Indian diffi- 
culties. Antelopes are worth about 10 cents 
per lb., and weigh, when dressed, from 60 
to 70 lbs. We had antelope for supper and 
liked it better than venison. It is very ten- 
der and like veal. 


ELk Mountain Station, 849 miles, 
1 mile from Fort Halleck, 
Tuesday, 1 p.m. 


We have been traveling to-day over the 
roughest road we have had, the Wind River 
Mountains on our right and the Rocky on 
our left; the plain on which we were travel- 
ing broken by streams and deep gullies. 
One hill, wagon bound, very steep we walked 
down, and at another our stage stalled and 
we got out and helped pull it out. Yester- 
day we saw Laramie Peak, on the right 
about too miles off, and Fremont’s Peak 
about 50 miles off. To-day we have been 
almost as high as the range of constant snow, 
as we often saw it in ravines by the road 
side, and we drove for miles at the base of 
Medicine Bow Mountain about 12,000 feet 
high and perhaps about 3,000 or ‘4,000 feet 
above us, and saw the snow all the way up 
its sides. I realized how snow could be 100 
feet deep as I saw only the tops of tall 
pines peering out over the snow in the 
ravines on its sides. A little after noon we 
arrived at Fort Halleck, at the foot of Elk 
Mountain, a continuation of the Medicine 
Bow. Ek are plentiful on these mountains. 
A cinnamon bear, 5 ft. high, had just passed 
through the grounds of the Fort and the 
soldiers had been out after him, killing him 
after quite a fight. He fought gallantly, 
charging on them as they shot him, which 
they did fifteen times. 

Capt. Humphreyville, Lieut. Behymer, 
- and Lieut. Brown, the ranking officers here, 
we saw, while at dinner. The Captain has 
an escort of eleven soldiers waiting for us 
at Nerth Platte, 30 miles further on. We 
had antelope, and delicious it was, for dinner, 
and saw a young elk just captured. It is a 
very pretty animal, quite affectionate, and 
has spots on its sides which disappear as it 
_ grows up. 
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-At Medicine Bow Holliday’s stock. has 
been run off by the Indians four times; 
at Post Creek, the next station, three times. 


The Indian troubles have been between 
North Platte and Sulphur Springs, 45 miles 
west of it. Mails were unable to run for five 
days till Robt. Spotswood, division agent, 
and acool, fearless fellow, whom we met at 
Rock Creek going down, went out with 
thirty-five soldiers and opened the road. 
The Indians had run off four teams and 
killed two travelers on the road. This 
stopped the mails each way five days. But 
we are going ahead to open the road. 


CROSSING OF NORTH PLATTE, 
Dakota ‘Territory, Tuesday, 6 June, 
7:30 p.m., 889 miles out. 


Traveling over a barren country to-day, 
filled with sage brush and chapparal, wind 
blowing almost a gale. Here the stream 
is dashing along fifteen miles an hour and 
wider than the South Platte at Denver. A 
few days ago the overland stage coming 
east on the ferry boat here was swept down 
the river, the four horses drowned, and the 
mails still in the stage impossible to be 
reached in the middle of the river, where 
the stage lies. A stage went out this morn- 
ing west with accumulated passengers and 
mail, but there are four days, western mail 
still left here, a part of which we shall 
take with us in the morning. ‘The stage 
company’s stock being stolen for five sta- 
tions west, they can run but tri-weekly till 
they can get some more stock, but Capt. 
Humphreyville authorized- us to take six 
mules he sent here with a team, and we 
go on in the morning. 


I procured some statistics of Holliday’s 
line from Mr. Otis to-day. He has in all his 
mail lines about 2,000 horses and mules, 
and with stages, stations and other property, 
has about two millions invested. From 
Atchison to Salt Lake there are ror stations. 
Grain has to be hauled from the Missouri 
River as far west generally as Sulphur 
Creek, over goo miles. For 75 stations 
the average amount of grain consumed 
yearly is 800 bushels and for 26 stations 
1,000 bushels; estimate for whole road 
go,000 bushels per year. Hay an average 
of 55 tons per year for each station. Cost 
of grain and hay this year for line delivered 
at stations $450,000; it costing at the fur- 
thest points out 20 cts. per lb.; which 
would be ¢r1.20 per bushel. Down to Sul- 
phur Springs they supply from Utah. Oats 
and barley were $5 per bushel at Salt Lake 
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last year and freights $2.50 to $3 per 
hundred miles. On the plains hauling is 
g2 per hundred this year per 100 miles. 
Estimate of grain, drivers, teams, etc., this 
year $900,000. Mail pay from government 
$365,000. Two years ago, in one week, 
the Indians run off on his old Laramie 
route 246 head of stock. 

I should have stated while at Denver that 
they have an iron foundry just started at 
Boulder. Iron is there in vast quantities, of 
best quality, and coal in great quantities. 
There is also coal near Denver and Golden 
City. The seam of coal at Boulder is 15 ft. 
thick. There is also a fine coal vein on the 
opposite side of the Platte, and it is found 
from here to Green River. ‘There are also 
indications of petroleumat Sulphur Springs, 
cannel coal at Black Butte on Bitter Creek. 
There is evidently coal enough on the line 
for a Pacific Railroad, and I have seen 
nothing in the route at all formidable to an 
engineer as to the grade. The only fear I 
have is as to the wood for ties. Pine and 
cottonwood are the only kinds of wood 
along the line. No beech or other hard 
wood in the country. Besides gold, silver 
and iron, copper, zinc, and lead are discoy- 
ered in the Rocky Mountains. 


To-day our driver picked up some stones 
to stone the leaders of his six-mule team when 
they were lazy, as he could not reach them 
effectively with his whip. Mr. Otis said the 
stage once came into Latham, 65 miles 
below Denver, on the old road, with some 
stones stored in the front boot for the 
same purpose, and one of them giving in- 
dications of being argentiferous was crushed 
and assayed, and yielded of silver very 
largely; but no one could remember where 
the stones had been laid in on the road. 
Since then, gold and silver have both been 
discovered at Rock Creek, and Mr. Otis has 
a 1600 ft. claim, discovered by one Leonard, 
Special. Agent P. O. Dept., and -speci- 
mens of it assayed in New York $307 in sil- 
ver per ton, but as yet all the prospect there 
- has been undeveloped, it being so far from 
supplies of all kinds. Rock Creek is 170 
miles from Denver. It seems from this as 
if the precious metals are discoverable else- 
where. It isat the foot of the Black Hills, 
as yet entirely unprospected, though the 
traditions of Indians and trappers are that 
there are all the signs of rich deposits in 
those almost inaccessible regions. 


I heard at Denver'that cats sold there 


three years ago at $3 to$5. One man brought 
a sack full there. 
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Crossinc NorTH PLATTE, 
Wednesday, 7 June, 9 a.m. 


Richardson, Bowles and I slept in the 
coach last night, Bross and Otis on the floor 
in the station house, and we three all real- 
ized what ‘‘as thick as three in a bed”’ 
means. My fondness for sleeping on all 
four sides of myself during a night, so 
as to sleep all over, had to be foregone, for 


none of us could turn without waking the , 


rest. But as this coach of Holliday’s is 
fixed like the sleeping cars on a railroad, 
the seats to turn down and make a flat sur- 


face, and mattresses over them, we rested 


and slept tolerably well. ‘The stage from 
the West arrived this morning, passing 
through the recently disturbed country 
across the river without escort and without 
seeing any Indians. ‘There was a Lieut. 
Tiernan, of the 3rd Artillery, with his wife, 
and a Mr. Shew, daguerrean artist of San 
Francisco, on board, the former ordered 
from California to rejoin his battery in New 
Mexico. 
of hisown, but his wife was alarmed at the 
Indian rumors and he sold out a few days 
ago at a sacrifice of $500, and took the 
stage. We learn that the stock is so scarce 
west for 45 miles that we cannot leave till 
night, as the team that brought it in must 
rest before they return. So the government 
six-mule team sent from Fort Halleck with 
rations for the soldiers sent to the five 
stations west started on, carrying a stage 
load of passengers which overtook us at 


‘Virginia Dale and laid over there, and have 


again overtaken us here this-morning; and 
with them the accumulated five days’ mail 
here. They will go with the government 
team till they reach the point where the 
stock is safe and the stages are running 
daily, thus throwing them again one day 
behind us. We learned from them that 
after we passed Willow Ranch, the first 
station this side of Virginia Dale, the Indi- 
ans came down, fifteen in number, and 
robbed the station of all its bacon. The 


stock we had left, and which were grazing, .— 


ran into the corral, from their instinctive 
distrust of Indians, and the three men there 
prepared to defend them. But the Indians 
did not attack them. They asked whether 
there was not an escort to the stage just 
passed. The station tender replied that he 


did not know; whereupon the Indians said ~ 
he lied, for they had seen them with the — 


coach and inquired who they were escort- 
ing. The station tender answering he did 
not know, the Indians left. ; 

The heroism of these station tenders, who 


He had a buggy and two horses . 


f 
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almost alone, are thus exposed to death— 
the drivers, who often drive stages alone, 
without a passenger—and the division agents 
who go out on the line when there is trouble, 
not’ knowing how many Indians they may 
meet, is worthy of all praise. And they 
receive only from $40 to $65 per month for 
living and working in these dangerous 
regions. 


Virginia Dale was named by a former 
station keeper for Mrs. Jeff Davis, whose 
name is Virginia Da- vis, getting as much of 
her name into the title as possible. He has 
since been hung for murder. 

The eating here is none of the best, but 
very good for such a country. We have 
antelope for every meal, but no potatoes or 
milk. The station keeper is a Mr. Pons, 
from Salt Lake, of French descent, who 
has been all over this wild country in one 
place or another. I see two ladies here in 
the household, but ask no questions. 

We learn that gold has been discovered in 
the washing of the Laramie, near where we 
crossed it, and they are prospecting up its 
course towards the mountains. 


WASHAKIE, 943 miles, 
Thursday, 8 June, 8:30 a.m. 


We left North Platte after a twenty-four 
hours’ stay last evening at 6, crossing the 
river on a rope ferry boat (toll $7.50 on this 
and $5.00 for the two Laramie bridges fur- 
ther back). The North Platte here is as 
wide as the St. Jo at South Bend, running 
about fifteen miles an hour, and but a week 
_ ago had flooded over the bottom and around 
the station house. In the afternoon before 
we left, a train of Josephites, seceding Mor- 
mons who believe in Joe Smith and his sons 
but not in Brigham, arrived on the oppo- 
site side of the river on their homeward 
journey to the States, and camped, sending 
out their horses across the hills about a mile 
back from the river with two herdsmen to 
graze. Half an hour before we crossed, the 
Indians attempted to drive off the herd, 
shooting at one of the herdsmen, but not 
hitting him. There were three out of a band 
of eleven close by. Part of our escort had 
ferried across the river, and they dashed 
- after them, but unavailingly, though aided 
by some of the Mormons; but the herd was 
saved. ‘There are thirty-five men in their 
company, perhaps fifteen or twenty women, 
and plenty of children, all looking forlorn 
enough; but we had no time for conversa- 
tion, A few miles on we heard shots in that 
direction, but could not tell whether they 
were firing off and reloading their guns, or 
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in a conflict. After some miles of stony 
road, we rose to the level of the plain which 
stretches on across the Rocky Mountains, 
seamed with gullies and occasionally a creek. 
Twenty-four miles from North Platte, at 
about 11, we reached Pine Grove, a pretty 
spot with some pines on the margin of a little 
run, relieving the general desolation which 
reigns supreme. We rode along for miles at 
the base of a mountain, on which a rocky 
ledge ran along its face with an ascending 
grade, like a ready-made railway grade. At 
Ii we came to the Bridger’s Pass route, and I 
rode a few miles at midnight with the escort. 
It is a rolling plain, and the only way any one 
can tell when the summit is reached is by 
the little run whose course is toward the 


Pacific. And at last we were over the 
Rocky Mountains! Elevation about 8,500 
feet. 


We reached Sulphur Springs and break- 
fasted at 6 a.m., and are here waiting for 
the mules to be hunted up. Three cavalry- 
men here at the outpost—the front—accom- 
pany us to the next station, and then we go 
ahead alone. Our escort of eleven last 
night rode 45 miles to Sulphur Springs. 
Cinnabar, the ore of quicksilver, has been 
discovered near this station, a whole hill of 
it; and while I have been writing, Otis and 
Bross have been out prospecting, and the 
former brought me a beautiful agate, which 
I shall send my sister. During the night we 
passed the graves of the two emigrants 
killed by the Indians last week near Sage 
Creek. They had been scalped, and the 
throat of one was cut from ear to ear. The 
everlasting sage brush is the only vegetation 
through all this region, except grass in some 
of the valleys of the creeks. ‘The mules are 
found, and we're off. _P. S. We are told 
by all the drivers, station tenders and agents 
on the road, that last year, when the Indians 
were killing emigrants and settlers, they 
never disturbed a Mormon resident or trav- 
eler. 

At all these stations that we pass, but one 
house and a barn constitute the only settle- 
ment, and nothing but desolation between. 
At Sulphur Springs they have two springs, 
one slightly tinged, which they use for drink- 
ing and cooking, and the other more strong- 
ly impregnated. 

Sergeant McFadden, who commanded 
our escort last night, is from the town of 
Hon. J. A. Bingham, for whom he voted 
four times. His father has ten sons and no 
girls. None of the sons ever voted a Dem- 
ocratic ticket, and four are in the army. He 
was with Gen. Butler at New Orleans, and 
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was asst. Provost Marshal there, got sick and 
resigned, but could not keep out of the ser- 
vice and enlisted as a private in the r1th 
Ohio Cavalry for service on the plains. 
They all tire of it, however, from its monot- 
ony and distance from civilization, and 
where there is to be an escort, as now, or an 
expedition, gladly volunteer, even when in 
hospital. Two who thus volunteered for 
this service, who had been on the sick list, 
had to be sent back unable to endure out- 
door fatigue. 


ROcK SPRINGS, 1051 miles, 
Friday, 9 June, 7 a.m. 


Waiting here over an hour for the mules, 
down the creek pasturing, but not coming 
in have to be hunted up and driven in. So 
we lunched. The stables all through here 
of Holliday’s stations are built of stone, so 
easily obtainable everywhere, with loopholes 
for air and I suppose for defense. 

The everlasting sage brush is found all 
along the road, and the patches of grass in 
this Bitter Creek region are few and far 
between. We struck Bitter Creek, a tribu- 
tary of Green River, which flows into the 
Colorado and thence through Arizona into 
the Pacific, at Laclede, 983 miles, last even- 
ing at 6, where we had a capital supper pre- 
pared by an Irish lady whose husband keeps 
the station; the supper consisting of good 
biscuits, good butter, blackberries, syrup, 
and our own tea, canned peaches and 
cheese. 


All through here the region is alkali, 
which poisons the water for man and _ beast, 
but there are occasional good wells, and 
once in a while a spring. We fared well, 
however, as our canteen, so thoughtfully pre- 
sented to us at Atchison by Peter Studebaker, 
was filled with water from the North Platte. 
But for the sagebrush which is very woody 
and burns well, it looks as if it would be 
difficult for emigrants to travel over the 
treeless plains. We here met two more re- 
turning trains of Josephites from Utah, with 
lots of children along. This whole region 


“is the perfection of desolation. Rock and 
sagebrush are its main characteristics. 
Doubtless this preserves it from Indian 


raids, as there is scarcely any game for life, 
or forage for their horses. We saw one 
beautiful hill, with regular strata of various 
colors, as if laid up by masonry. 

Last night, at midnight, Otis and I 
walked ahead of the stage in the bright 
moonlight, as they were changing horses at a 
station. The stillness was absolute; not 
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even the hum of an insect could be heard. 
No residences except the station houses. 


GREEN RIVER, 1066 miles. 
Friday, 9 June, noon. 


We dined here at the crossing of Green 
River where Bitter Creek enters it scarcely 
as large in volume as where we first struck 
it at Laclede, last evening, nearly a hundred 
miles back. Green River is ferried, and is 
nearly as wide as North Platte where we 
crossed it, but deeper. Ferriage for wagons, 
$6. An escort from Fort Bridger, 65 miles 
off, which has been waiting for us two or 
three days, ran out of rations and left this 
morning. Excellent meal here. 


LonE TREE, 1080 miles, 2 p. m. 


This morning the Wind River Mountains 
were in sight, 14,000 feet high, to the north, 
and this afternoon the Uintahs to the south, 
50 to 100 miles-off, and both ranges snow- 
capped. Country still barren—this morning 
part of it too barren even for sagebrush. 
Our road rises gradually till we reach Fort 
Bridger where we cross the rim of the Great 
Basin. Coal has been discovered on Bitter 
Creek, at the Black Buttes, which we passed 
last night, and at Rock Springs, at the latter 
place a vein 14 feet thick. Buttes are evi- 
dently plateaus, of which the softer parts 
have washed away, leaving the harder 
standing. One we saw this afternoon 
exhibited the profile of a man’s face, strik- 
ingly like Gov. Seward’s. 

Ferry here, Black’s Fork, Green River, 
toll $6. Although the grade is fit all through 
on this route for a Pacific railroad, yet hard 
wood is so unattainable and the route so 
circuitous that I believe the better way for 
it would be over the Rocky Mountains by 
one of the canyons (of Clear Creek or Boul- 
der) with a tunnel three miles long at the 
Snowy Range, and going through the 
Middle Park, saving from 100 to 200 miles. 
Holliday is endeavoring to find a route for 
his stages over one of these passes, Boulder 
or Berthoud, and if he succeeds will abandon 
all these stations and go that way. 


Fort Bripcer, Uran, 1131 miles, 
Saturday, ro June, 9 a. m. 
The next station this side of Lone Tree 
was South Bend (of Black’s Fork) and 12 
miles further on we came to the Church 
Buttes after the sun had set and the full 


moon wasup. They are very remarkable in 


their beauty and grandeur. A mountain of 
clay and sandstone has been worn away by 
attrition of rain and wind till it looks like 
the ruins of a gigantic cathedral, with pil- 
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lars and capitals and ‘niches and statuary. 
We got out of the stage and walked around 
it over half a mile, and it increased in 
grandeur as we drew close to it. At about 
2 a. m. we reached Fort Bridger, so long one 
of the outposts of civilization here, an old 
Indian trading post for many years. Judge 
Carter, Postmaster,Sutler, Probate Judge for 
the County, (the only Gentile elected by the 
Mormon Legislature to that office), is the 
leading man here, and has been for six or 
eight years. He has a large store, pleasant 
residence well furnished, interesting family, 
and a Miss Tomlinson, from New York, as 
a governess. He rose and welcomed us to 
Bridger. Major Baldwin, of the Nevada 
Cavalry, who commands here, had beds for 
us at his quarters, and I occupied Luther 
Mann’s, my constituent from Laporte, In- 
dian Agent here, who had been expecting me 
for several days. Fort Bridger is beautifully 
located; seven streams from the mountains 
watering the valley in which it is situated, 
(one of the Spanish words for brook is the 
laugh of the mountains) and though so bit- 
terly cold in winter that the mercury freezes 
sometimes, and they had to burn up all the 
fences last winter to keep themselves from 
freezing, it is delightful in summer. 
Received here, by telegraph, the invita- 


tion of the Common Council of Salt Lake, 


City to be the guests of the city during our 
stay there. 


NEEDLE Rock, 1178 miles, 
Saturday, 4 p. m. 


We saw Jack Robinson just ‘as we left 
Bridger. He had lived around there forty 
years; says he once made one hundred and 
fifty Blackfeet Indians run—after him! 

We have passed through the Pawnees, 
Kiowas, Sioux, Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 
but this is the region of the Shoshones or 
_ Snakes, now friendly, but were at war with 
us two years ago, till whipped by General 
Connor at that time. They winter in the 
Wind River Mountains. 

After stalling in one of the streams near 
Bridger, in consequence of one of the horses 
determining to lie down in the stream, and 
being pulled out by a government pair of 
mules which came along, we rose rapidly to 
- the rim of the Great Basin, in which all the 
waters flow into Salt Lake. The view here 
was very fine as we drove down on arun in- 
to the valleys, and up to the crests of the 
hills. | Snow all around in the ravines, and 
we had a snow-balling match on the roth of 
June; picked some of the flowers with 
which these mountains abound, and rolled 
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on to Bear River, where we dined at a Mr. 
Myers’, an Elder in the Mormon~ Church, 
with but one wife. He and Holliday own 
the toll bridge there—toll $4.00, and an 
emigrant had just lost nearly $2,000, in his 
team and money swept away, attempting to 
ford and save the toll. Here as elsewhere in 
this region, many of the hills are a dead 
level on the top, apparently for miles, like a 
railroad grade. 

The ride to-day is the most splendid of all 
our trip; air exhilarating, sky blue, and 
scenery picturesque. We passed the Needle 
Rocks, sharp pointed, of conglomerated 
rock, and are now at Echo Canyon, chang- 
ing horses as I write. 


EcHo CANYON, 5 p. m. 


This canyon is twenty miles long, moun- 
tains on either side, green with verdure to 
their tops. 


HANGING ROCK, 6.30 p. m. 


Half way down Echo canyon, which is 
magnificent in scenery and splendid for 
grazing all through. Grass here is two feet 
high now; the canyon thus far quite wide, and 
with the rolling hills, sometimes grass-grown 
to the summit, sometimes with rocks honey- 
combed by the action of the elements, and 
with caves in them, resembling, they tell me, 
the Parks of the Rocky Mountains. 

‘There was a fine farm at Bear River, and 
this region, for agricultural purposes, is in 
striking contrast to the ashen, rocky and 
barren valley of the Bitter Creek we travel- 
ed yesterday. 

Mr. Jack Gilmer, the division agent, 
who is along, showed us the land-slides ; also 
told of an avalanche last winter here, 
which killed five persons. The grain crops 
in the valleys of Utah are immense, forty to 
fifty bushels of wheat to the acre a common 
crop, but seventy to eighty often raised, of 
course by irrigation. Wheat last winter sold 
at $6.00 a bushel. It is now $3.50, and 
prospect of reduction, there never having 
been a finer promise for the growing crops. 


WEBER, 1203 miles, 
Saturday night, 8 o’clock. 


The last forty miles we dashed through in 
fivé hours. From Hanging Rock here, the 
last ten miles of Echo Canyon, the scenery 
became grander and more picturesque. The 
canyon narrows to the margin of Echo 
Creek ; bold, precipitous rocks on one side 
overhanging the road, and on the other side 
the hills grass-grown to the top; the relics 
of the fortifications and rifle pits of Gen. 
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Wells of the Mormon Legion, who in 1858 
fortified this canyon against the advance of 
the U. S. Army, could be seen as we drove 
down. ‘The rocks are honey-combed, but I 
believe I spoke of this before. 


At this point, this magnificent canyon, 
one of the finest valleys I have ever seen, 
ends, and we enter the valley of the Weber 
—which is farmed successfully—and the 
Wasatch Mountains in the distance east- 
ward. 


I have written this on the porch of the 


station*house by twilight at 9 p. m., the 
moon not yet up. Daylight comes here 
about 3 a. m., making short nights. We 


enter here the region where polygamy pre- 
vails, as there are several families of this 
kind a few miles down the creek. 


GREAT SALT LAKE City, 1255 miles, 
Wednesday, June 14th, 1865. 


We have been here at this city of the 
Latter-day Saints four days, and enjoying 
ourselves hugely. 

To resume the thread of my narrative from 
. Weber. Saturday evening, after a very fine 
supper, we went out and saw the moon rise 
over the snow-capped mountains, a beautiful 
sight, and then, at ro p. m., started for Salt 

Lake, up the valley of the Weber, fording 
it (and just as much as a bargain that we 
got through), then. up Silver Creek Canyon, 
where the road is cut out of the side of the 
hill, and the wheels of the coach were some- 
times within a foot of the precipice, down 
which we looked one or two hundred feet, 
and wondered how we would feel if the 
stage should slip off; through Parley Park, 
and down Parley Canyon, a breakneck road 
of half a dozen miles at full speed, some- 
times whirling over bridges just on the edge. 
At 5 o'clock a. m. we reached Bishop 
Hardy’s—twelve miles from Salt Lake City 
—who emigrated from Massachusetts, and 
has three wives, sisters; and we had a capital 
breakfast, with our first strawberries, which 
tasted lusciously with real cream. We then 
_walked up Little Mountain and found it a 
big one, with rose bushes like a garden along 
the road, and drove down the steepest road 
I ever traveled to Emigration Canyon, 
where we found a military escort of cavalry, 
and the band from Camp Douglass, three 
miles from the city, to escort us there. Ac- 
cepting the offer, we turned off the road to 
the Camp, where Mr. Wm. Jennings, one of 
the Committee of the Common Council of 
Salt Lake City, dashed up in a buggy to re- 
mind us of our acceptance of the city’s hos- 
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pitality, and that the committee was waiting 
for us in buggies at the foot of the hill. 

I stepped out of the carriage and made 
him a little speech, saying that I had as an 
officer of the government accepted the es- 
cort, and never passed a military post when 
I could reach it, without saluting its flag 
and honoring the soldiers under it. And 
when I had done so here, would report to 
the committee. 

The camp is on a bench of the plain 
overlooking the city, and we passed through 
it, they omitting the salute, as I desired, on 
account of its being the Sabbath, and prom- 
ising them a future visit of half a day. 

We then drove down to the city, and just 
at the suburbs were received by the com- 
mittee, about twenty, Captain Hooper, for- 
mer delegate from Utah, and a personal 
friend, as chairman making the welcoming 
speech, full of thanks for what I had done 
for the Territories of the West. 

‘I replied, predicting a brilliant future for 
Utah, if her people were faithful to the Con- 
stitution, obedient to the laws, and devoted 
to the Union. 

We then left the stage, each of us in a 


carriage with the dignitaries, and were 


driven to the Salt Lake Hotel, where there 
was a crowd of citizens to see us. We 
ammediately went with the committee to 
the Warm Sulphur Springs, a mile from the 
city, and took a delightful bath to clear off 
all the dust accumulated by travel. 

After dinner at 2 p.m., we went to the 


‘Tabernacle where the first seat was reserved 


for us, as I had declined going on the plat- 
form, and though half an hour late, they 
waited till we came. The services, it being 
very hot, were held in the Bowery adjoining 
the Tabernacle; about three thousand per- 
sons were present. Elder Richards preached 
a sermon so orthodox that we could scarcely 
realize we were in a Mormon church. He 
has six wives, and did not allude to poly- 
gamy, but quoted the Bible and declared 
their belief in the Savior. While he was 
preaching, the Elders were distributing the 
bread and water of their sacrament, which 
they partake of every Sunday afternoon. 
The choir then sang ‘‘Daughter of Zion’’ 
very beautifully. Two of Brigham Young’s 
daughters were in the choir, one of them 
quite a pretty girl. Brigham and the chiefs 
of the church were in the south part of the 


Territory, assisting Col. Irish, the Superin- | 
tendent of Indian affairs, in making a treaty — 


with the Indians, who had been killing a 
dozen of their people. 


| 
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After the service L 
was introduced to many of their leading 
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men. They are building a new tabernacle 
250 X Ioo feet, to hold five to eight thousand 
persons. The work on. the temple in the 
same block is suspended. The foundation 
is of variegated granite, found in the moun- 
tains near by. 

At 5 p.m., I saw Judges Titus and Blake, 
Mr. Carleton and the leading Gentiles of the 
Young Men’s Literary Association, the Gen- 
tile organization, and explained to them 
why we accepted the city’s invitation; as we 
had that of every Territorial city we had 
been in. At 8 p. m. we attended the Con- 
gregational church, recently organized here 
by the Gentiles, and which meets in a 
second-story over a store. About two 
hundred were present, and we had an ex- 
cellent sermon on adherence to duty even if 
in a minority. The congregation sang 
**There is a fountain filled with blood’’ and 
‘‘America,’’ with great zest. 

Monday morning I went around to the 
leading stores with Mr. Jennings. He has 
five stores in the Territory, and sold last 
year a million dollars’ wortheof goods— 
profits, $400,000; freight, $150,000. He 
manufactures leather and makes up boots 
and shoes here, and is interested in the 
cotton mills which spin cotton yarn from 
the cotton raised in the Territory, three 
hundred miles south. He is also interested 
in a paper mill which makes the printing 
paper used here. 

Mr. Godbe, a druggist here, who was 
poor, like Mr. Jennings, ten years ago, has 
just put up a splendid stone store costing 
$80,000. Kimball & Lawrence; the junior 
partner a Mormon, sell $300,000 worth per 
year; Hooper & Eldredge sold $240,000 in 
four months last fall; Walker Brothers, who, 
two years ago, bolted “and refused to pay 
tithes any longer, sell $350,000 worth of 
goods, making up from the Gentiles here 
and in the Territories north what they lost 
of Mormon trade. The church demands 
tithes of everybody, one-tenth of alla far- 
mer raises over his living, one-tenth of a 
merchant’s profits, and it is paid cheerfully 
by all Mormons. The Walkers are not 
Mormons, but their mother was, and they 
conformed for the sake of peace to the 
tithes till they resolved to give it up and 
~ come out as Gentiles openly. 5 

Monday afternoon we visited with the 
committee the splendid gardens here and 
founds them charming indeed. Peach trees 
flourish here. Strawberries abound, and we 
revelled in them in the garden of George 
D. Watt, who has the finest garden of all. 
His cherries had ripened and were all picked. 
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He had made a garden where the sage- 
brush and gravel had reigned supreme, and 
had apricots, peaches, flax, morus multicaulis, 
strawberries largely, plums, cotton, etc. 
Mr. Watt, we were told, was the first Mor- 
mon baptized in Great Britain. 

We were then driven to Mr. Jennings’ 
residence, and when we entered his parlor 
were introduced by him, severally, to 
Mrs. Jennings, a fine-looking woman. She 
brought in wine, berries, cakes, etc., and re- 
tired, when another lady entered, and Mr. 
Jennings introduced her as ‘‘Mrs. Jennings, 
again, gentlemen.’’ She was the second 
wife, living in the same~house, and she 
brought in some more refreshments. After 
we had partaken of them, the two wives 
coming in alternately, but not sitting down 
or conversing with us, the first Mrs. 
Jennings returned with a sweet little baby 
in her arms, which we played with and left. 

In the evening we were serenaded, and 
several thousand people assembled in front 
of the hotel, whom I addressed for an 
hour, amid repeated applause. But three 
points I enforced—first, that I was a Gen- 
tile (a title of contempt they use here to all 
that are not Mormons); secondly, that I 
had a reverence for women and regarded 
mother, wife, home, and heaven, as the four 
holiest, noblest, dearest words in the lan- 
guage—which I left without comment as a 
contrast to their system of polygamy, which 
debases and degrades women; for I find 
here that women are in perpetual dread of 
losing their husbands’ affection, or having 
some new wife taken and preferred to them, 
and have to labor and struggle for their 
husbands’ smiles; and, thirdly, that while 
they had a right to demand protection of 
the general government, the government 
had a right to demand of every citizen 
allegiance to the Constitution, obedience to 
the laws, and devotion to the Union. 
Governor Bross and Richardson also spoke 
and were loudly applauded. 

Tuesday, a large number of carriages ac- 
companied us to Great Salt Lake, about 21 
miles from here and which stretches north 
nearly too miles, with islands of large 
mountains in it. Arrived there, after a 
rapid drive of two hours and a half, across 
the Jordan, a stream which connects Lake 
Utah, south of the city, with Great Salt 
Lake, we went down to the lake to bathe. 
The water is so impregnated with salt that 
five pails full of it make one pail of salt; 
no one can sink in it; and therefore, though 
I cannot swim, I floated easily and enjoyed 
the bath. There is no slime about it, as in 
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the Dead Sea, but we came out of it en- 
crusted with salt wherever the water had 
dried. Rinsed off with fresh water, and 
had a fine collation; then went out in a 
sail boat, but made little headway, and after 
an hour or two, part of the time a little sea- 
sick, returned and we drove back to the 
city. 

In the evening attended a party given by 
the Young Men’s Literary Association to 
meet the Gentile citizens and ladies, and 
found a room full, and a splendid collation 
prepared. Amongst them were four young 
ladies who had just renounced Mormonism, 
—when they associate with Gentiles they are 
“cut off’’—and had a long talk with Mr. 
and Mrs. Lees who came here as Mormons 
from England, but apostatized six or eight 
years ago, when they had to stand alone, 
without society or friends, but delighted 
now at the growthof the Gentile strength, 
its church organization, etc. Mrs. Lees, a 
pretty woman, told me that she was so 
bound up in the religion she told her hus- 
band he ought to have another wife, to obey 
the Revelation, although she knew it would 
break her heart and kill her. But she 
thought, as is taught by the church, that she 
would have a higher place in heaven for 
thus crucifying her feelings. But, fortu- 
nately for them, Lees did not, and they soon 
after left the church. 

Many married ladies told me that Mormon 
ladies told them, sadly, they saw the con- 
trast between their happy lives with their 
husbands all their own, spending evenings 
at home with them, and their plurality lot; 
for they are most generally separated, living 
in different houses to avoid discord, when 
the husband is able. These Mormon wives 
say they wish that the Revelation did not 
require it. ‘They told me they had never 
yet found a perfectly happy Mormon woman 
where the husband had more than one wife. 
The Gentile ladies never return calls from 
any but the first wives of Mormons, as they 
regard the others as concubines; and so in- 
deed do the first wives of leading Mormons. 
But often they have all their wives in one 
house. One man, with three wives and fif- 
teen children in a house with two rooms. 
Another man with mother and .daughter as 
his wives in the same house. ‘There are 
many cases of men marrying their own 
nieces. And these ladies told me that Mor- 
mon young men seemed to be sent off by 
the elders that they might themselves marry 
the attractive young girls. I had seen Ame- 
lia Folsom, Brigham’s last and favorite wife, 
at the Tabernacle. She was, I was told, in 
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love with and engaged to a young man in 
California, but Brigham wanted her, and her 
parents, for the position it would give them, 
made the match. She is not happy they 
say; and they told me that over at the thea- 
tre, when Brigham was sitting by her side, 
talking to her, his first wife, who has the 
precedence by their rules, came in, pushed 
her aside Lefore the whole audience and took 
her seat. Brigham does not agree with his 
first wife, and has her quartered in another 
house from the rest in his enclosure, and an- 
other wife, who was insubordinate, in a lit- 
tle house in town. They say he has sixty 
wives and has fifty-five children living, all 
taught in a school in his enclosure. He 
tried lately for two more wives but was re- 
jected—a new thing in his case. Heber C. 
Kimball, second in authority, has about fifty 
wives. I was told, also, that if they could 
get rid of the belief that it was a command- 
ment, there was not an intelligent Mormon 
woman who would not be rejoiced to get rid 
of it; and that two-thirds of the men who 
had tried it, after they had tested the dis- 
cords and troubles of the plurality wife sys- 
tem, would be glad to be back as they were, 
with one wife. Many of the soldiers in 
camp have coaxed off second and _ third 
wives from their husbands and married them ; 
and they say that the Gentiles can get wives 
easy enough, as the women know, which they 
do not when they marry Mormons, that the 
husband will not be out evenings courting 
other wives and caring nothing for them. 
Col. Irish told me his wife once met seven 
of Brigham’s wives at his farm where they 
were invited, and when, in response to the 
question what she thought of the system, she 
told them; they conceded that they wished 
their religion did not require it, but that 
they must suffer here to have a higher place 
in heaven. 

This morning, as I had told the Mormons 
that I could not make the first call on Brig- 
ham, as they had desired me to do, and as 
he had exacted of every other prominent 
Gentile who has visited this city, he came to 
call on me and our party, attended by 
Heber’ C. *Kiniball, oGrA> Smith, Gm@: 
Cannon, John Taylor, Rockwell,-and others 
of the Twelve, Mayor Smoot and several 
Bishops, and was introduced by Dr. Bern- 
hisel, a former delegate of this Territory in 
Congress. We hada full two-hours inter- 
view with them—the President being at first 
cold and reserved, and evidently under re- 
straint, but becoming freer as the conversa- 
tion progressed so socially. I spoke to him 
at once of the industry and energy of his © 
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people, and the beautiful city they had built 
up here, the land they had made fruitful by 
irrigation, (and with slight exceptions, no 
land can be farmed here at all but by irriga- 
tion, but with it yields fifty bushels wheat, 
sixty oats, etc.) He replied, briefly, that 
though they had suffered a great deal in the 
earlier years here, they had suffered less than 
any other colony which had gone out to peo- 
ple an uninhabited country, and added that 
such a people could not be annihilated. I 
told him I knew of no one who desired to 
annihilate them; and when he spoke subse- 
quently of the uselessness of warring on 
them, I replied that no one was_warring on 
them. He deprecated gold digging, and 
said mining brought with it robberies, crusa- 
ders, vigilance committees and lynch laws; 
and added that though many of his people 
had gone to California to dig gold and been 
there two to eight years, and then returned, 
he had made more money himself here dur- 
ing that time than all those gold diggers put 
together. I told him the gold was here, and 
people would flock in and dig it, whether 
they preferred it or not; and that he would 
find his site of a city here filled with a new 
population hereafter far beyond his expecta- 
tions ; at which he did not seem to rejoice, 
for, evidently, he wants none but Mormons 
here. 

We were discussing religious liberty after- 
wards, and I stated that I believed in it ful- 
ly—that men had aright to be Unitarians or 
Trinitarians, and to worship God ina church 
with preachers or apostles, as their consci- 
ences preferred. Mr. Cannon. interrupted 
me jocularly saying, ‘‘that is Mormonism.”’ 
I replied, ‘‘not exactly—what I alluded to is 
religion in its largest sense, but not a part of 
your system entirely apart from religious 
faith.’’ 

Brigham interposed the remark, ‘‘You al- 
lude, I suppose, to plurality of wives.”’ I 
said, ‘‘Of course; for you know on that we 
radically differ with you and always shall.”’ 

«‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘we are always ready to 
defend that.’’ I replied, ‘‘I suppose so; 
but I learned when a boy, from one of the 
sages of antiquity, that in social converse 
we should seek rather the subjects on which 
we agree than those on which we differ; and 
we are so antagonistical on that point I did 
not intend to discuss it.’’ 

He dropped the subject, and then invited 
me or any one else of the party to speak in 
the Tabernacle on the Sabbath or any other 
day, which I declined. 

When he rose to leave, he asked us to call, 
and we fixed Saturday afternoon next as the 


ad 
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time; and then Heber C. Kimball tried to 
give me a parting blessing for a good wife, 
and to rear children for the Lord. I inter- 
rupted him, laughingly telling him, I tried 
to lead a good life, but had no wife or chil- 
dren, and did not expect to have either. He 
responded I ought to have, and I told him 
I guessed not—and they left. The Gentiles 
are delighted that Brigham had to make the 
first call, which they think is quite a 
triumph. 

While President Young is evidently a man 
of great organizing power, administrative 
ability and unbending will, backed by the 
most powerful ecclesiastical system I know 
of, with its Twelve, its Seventies, its Bishops 
(one for every Ward in the city) and teach- 
ers for every dozen or so of its members, 
yet he is not a man of intellect. He rules 
through his system and by his Council of 
Twelve Apostles, among which are evident- 
ly men of power. He has an unprepossess- 
ing eye, a powerful neck, slow of speech, 
and not always grammatically correct, but 
evidently imperious to subordinates, ac- 
customed to command obedience and defer- 
ence to his wishes. 

This afternoon we spent at Camp Doug- 
las, visiting the quarters, receiving a salute 
of fifteen guns, lunching with Dr. Reed, the 
surgeon, who has a well-kept and _ hand- 
somely arranged hospital; dined at 5 o’clock 
with Col. George, the commanding officer; 
made a speech to the soldiers, and conversed 
with Wm. Baker, brother of Adam S. Baker, 
an old South Bend acquaintance and one of 
the California soldiers there. 

I must close this long sketch, written on a 
hand gallop, by saying that Salt Lake City 
is a charming spot to the eye. It is situ- 
ated on the plain slightly descending to- 
wards the south, with its streets broad as 
Pennsylvania Avenue, its lots for residences 
large, one and one quarter acres each, its 
gardens blooming with roses and flowers of 
various kinds; the little brooks from City 
Creek running down all the streets over 
pebbly beds; and containing many large 
and pleasant residences, although the major- 
ity are of sun-dried brick, called adobes, 
which, if there was much rain here, as there 
is not, would quickly wash away if not cov- 
ered, as some are, with mastic or something 
else to keep out the rain. 

Brigham Young has a large enclosure with 
cobble-stone wall, in which are his resi- 
dence, his office, the tithing house, and a 
large building in which he keeps his extra 
wives, a school house with a dome, and his 
old residence now occupied by his first wife. 
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He has a lion in stone, couchant, on his 
wives’ house, a beehive carved in wood on 
his own, and a large eagle carved of wood 
surmounting the principal gate of his en- 
closure. 


Saturday, 17 June, 9 a. m. 


Governor Doty, a most judicious execu- 
tive and the best this Territory has had, 
who performed his delicate and responsible 
duties with firmness and yet with discretion, 
died on ‘Tuesday evening, his rheumatism 
having suddenly attacked his diseased heart. 
He was buried Thursday morning in the 
Soldiers’ Cemetery, a mile east of Camp 
Douglas, at the foot of the mountain, where, 
in an appropriate burying ground, fenced 
with a stone wall and graced with a monu- 
ment to the officers and soldiers who died 
in the battles of Bear River and Spanish 
Fork who are buried there, his remains will 
rest. Brigham Young sent his carriage for 
me to use, and Gov. Bross and I used it, 
feeling how inspiring it was to think that 
his many wives had occupied the same cush- 
ions as ourselves. His driver accompanied 
it, and the greys the prophet drives prove 
him a good judge of horse flesh. Gov. 
Bross and I*acted as pall-bearers with four 
of the U. S. officers here. ‘The whole pop- 
ulation were on the streets to see the pro- 
cession, which was a large one; and much 
as I had been impressed before with the 
numerousness of children here, it was more 
manifest still on this occasion. They fairly 
swarmed on the streets by the hundreds and 
thousands. On the porch of a one-story 
house I noticed three women and counted 
seventeen children. But this is not strange. 
I have heard of a poor man here who has 
but two rooms in his house, in one of which 
they cook and eat, and in the other they 
sleep—three wives and two beds almost 
touching, the room is so small. When we 
passed the residence of Brigham’s wives 
they were out in force on the balconies to 
see the procession, and, of course, looked 


at their carriage. I looked back and counted 


twelve of them, some quite good-looking, 
and one was dressed in red merino, very 
pretty. Brigham himself was not out. 

At about 4 o’clock, p. m., we started, a 
large Gentile crowd this time, including one 
Jew, (for Jews are all Gentiles here) for the 
silver mines at Rush Valley, 44 miles south- 
west. The road is very good, and at sunset 
we reached Mr. Huntsman’s, distance, 22 
miles. Mr. H. is a Mormon who left La 
Grange County, Indiana, twenty-four years 
ago for Nauvoo; he looks and is built like 
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Howell Huntsman of La Porte, though he 
doesn’t know of any relationship. Pushing 
ahead, at midnight we reached the govern- 
ment corral, kept by Mr. Rodgers who came 
from California with Gen. Connor. Had 
supper at 1 o’clock, a. m., lay down on the 
floor at 2 o’clock before the fire, except a 
half dozen who slept in the carriages or 
under a shed outdoors, and all slept soundly 
till after 7 o’clock; breakfasted, and off to 
the mines. These have been prospected and 
worked by Gentiles exclusively, many of 
whom, including a Mr. Gibson, a pioneer in 
it, are soldiers whose time had expired while 
in camp here. The mines are all through 
the east mountains of Rush Valley, and 
have been traced in ledges for 10 miles one 
way and 114 miles the other, extending 
over the other side of the mountain into 
Bingham Canyon where Mr. Stickney has 
four ledges that assayed, at the U. S. Mint, 
over $2,000 per ton. Major P. A. Gal- 
lagher, James Finnerty and Andrew Camp- 
bell are the leading gentlemen interested. 
Besides our own view, they assure us that 


these mines, which have been worked with- - 


out capital and by poor men, and against 
all discouragements thus far, pay splendidly 
from the very top, increasing as you go 
down; the ledge often commencing at the 
top quite narrow, but widening to four, five, 
and even twenty feet as you descend. 

Ore from the New York mine has assayed 
$4,000 per ton, which is wonderful, when 
one remembers that the Gould and Curry, 
the famous Nevada mine, and whose stock 
is so high, assays less than ¢100 per ton. 
The ‘Silver King’’ shaft I went down is 75 
feet deep, crevice 5 feet wide, assays $400 
per ton silver. As you go down the galena 
diminishes, and the silver increases. At the 
‘‘Hard Times’’ I had a specimen given me 
with the solid silver in the rock plainly 
visible. The Great Basin mine has a shaft 
running straight into the hill-side 55 feet 
thus far—crevice or ledge 5 feet wide, slate 
rock on each sidé instead of granite as in 
Colorado, and assays $400 per ton. At 
the Pioneer Furnace we saw Mr. Finnerty 
with a blow pipe cufel (which is the cupel 
furnace system minified by blowing with the 
mouth a thin stream of fire on the bullion, 
which is the lead and silver together as it 
comes out of the smelting process, ) reduce a 
little shaving of it in bonedust to a shining 
ball of pure silver, and hada specimen of 
pure silver given me. But details are use- 
less. 
only labor and capital. 

The road to the various mines up the 


The ore is there immensely, needing , 
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canyon is far better than usual in a mining 
region and the yields. fabulous, almost. 
After examining some twenty, and riding 
up and down mountains, we went down to 
Stockton at the foot of them, a new town 
since last August, of forty houses (adobe) ; 
all Gentiles there. Bross and I spoke toa 
crowd of one hundred persons hurriedly 
assembled. Dined with Major G., had the 
promise of interests in these mines and 
drove back to the city, arriving at 8 o’clock, 
and spending the evening at Mr. Hooper’s 
with a party of friends, all Gentiles, except 
Mr. T. B. H. Stenhouse, editor of the 
Daily Telegraph, who had his first Mrs. Sten- 
house there; enjoyed strawberries, ice cream 
and coffee, and at midnight went to bed. 
Mr. Jennings, and Mr. Little, U.S. Assessor 
(he has three wives), were the only Mor- 
mons who went out with us, though the 
whole committee offered to do so; but we 
declined, as the Mormons have used all their 
influence against opening mines, and we 
wished to see them with the Gentiles. Mr. 
Rodgers drove from Huntsman’s to the 
city, twenty-two miles, in two hours and 
five minutes, the road across the valley 
being splendid and the team very fast. 


The rarified atmosphere is so clear at this 
4,500 feet elevation that distances are all 
deceptive. The Salt Lake valley does not 
look as wide as Terra Coupe’ prairie, and 
yet it is fifteen to eighteen miles. When 
we were up in the mountains we had a snow 
storm in the middle of June, and returning 
saw the snow fall in the Wasatch Mountains 
east of Salt Lake, and the Oquirrh west of 
the valley, while it was warm sunshine where 
we were. ‘The two first rains of the spring 
and summer were on Thursday.and Friday 
—the former the day of Governor Doty’s 
funeral, and I thought of the adage, ‘‘Hap- 
_ py the soul of him on whose coffin the rain 
falls.’ Rains are welcome here, too, in 
this arid land as nowhere else. 


In Salt Lake City the license to liquor 
saloons is $150 per month, or $1,800 per 
year, and I cannot imagine how so many 
thrive here at that figure. 

On the borders of Salt Lake, salt is 
shoveled up in the fall in immense quanti- 
ties, left there by the waves. At this 
season it isin abundance on the lake shore, 
and js very good. They supply themselves 
and the adjacent Territories with it. The 
lake is blue, and there are no fish in it. 


Sunday, midnight, 
June 18, 1865. 


I have but little time to keep up my 
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journal, being kept on the go incessantly 


and calls constantly at our parlor when we 
are in, the rest of the party slipping off to 
write letters and leaving me to entertain; 
but I must write a few hurried notes, as we 


‘start for Austin, Nevada, in the morning. 


Yesterday morning we called on Brigham 
Young to return his visit, and found him in 
his office. Several of his leading ‘apostles 
and counselors came in a few minutes after- 
wards. Heisaheavy-set man, with sandy 
whiskers round his chin, 64 years old, quite 
hale and hearty, and not fluent or very easy 
in conversation. His lips, when he closes 
them, and his chin, show great will and 
determination; that is the secret of his 
controlling 100,000 people here. After an 
hour’s general conversation on the extent, 
settlements and resources of Utah, and of 
farming, etc., he asked me plumply the 
question what we intended to do about 
polygamy. I replied very frankly that I 
thought it about time to have another reve- 
lation abolishing it. All present smiled, 
and he said he would be glad if it could be 
so; that it had been a great trial for him to 
submit to it; that the revelations of the 
Doctrine and Covenants declared for mono- 
gamy, but that polygamy was a later revela- 
tion commanded by God to him and a few 
others, and permitted and advised to the 
rest of the church: but he said it was often 
abused. 

I told him it was contrary to the civiliza- 
tion of the age, and if right in Utah, it was 
for all the world; and if men should have 
from three to fifty wives apiece, Providence 
would have provided for the birth of three 
or four girls to every boy; while in the 
thousand millions in the world, in all 
nations, the births of the sexes were nearly 
equal. He and his counselors then defended 
it from the Bible and revelations to them, 
when Bowles asked Carrington, who made 
this point, the editor of the Deseret News, 
and very sharp, if he had a revelation to go 
out and sacrifice his son, as in the case 
of Abraham, what he would do. He said 
he would obey, if he was certain it was a reve- 
lation, when Bowles told him just then the 
civil law would step in and stop or punish 
him. This was a poser and apropos. 

They then denounced the anti-polygamy 
law as unconstitutional, in that it interfered 
with their religion. I replied that we did 
not regard it as religion atall; and that it 
was opposed to the common law, and the 
practice of all civilized nations. 

Richardson told them that when the Puri- 
tans hung witches they claimed divine law 
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for it, although it was reallymurder. Bross 
argued the question also, and I told them 
that I trusted they would rid themselves of 
it as Missouri and Maryland did of slavery, 
voluntarily, although they had declared it 
theretofore so interwoven with their social 
system, and so necessary to their labor, that 
they could not abolish it. 

This is a very hurried abstract of a long 
talk frankly conducted and clothed on our 
side in the plainest, squarest Anglo-Saxon. 
One of the Mormons, when we came out, 
said there never had been such plain talk in 
that house before, but that Brigham liked 
my frankness. As we parted, after con- 
versing about rebels and slavery (he don’t 
want the former hung, though he said Mason 
and Slidell and others should have been 
during the war,—he justified slavery as 
biblical, though not aseparation of families, 
etc.), I told him I hoped he would have 
that new revelation soon, and end this sys- 
tem. In our talk, he asked me if they gave 
up polygamy, if they would not be required 


to give up their religion, Book of Mormon, © 


etc. We all said, ‘‘No, they had a right to 
worship God as they pleased.’’ But I told 
him, while their ecclesiastical system was the 
strongest I knew, polygamy was the weak 
point in it, setting the whole world against 
them. 

The conversation impressed me with the 
belief that they see their system cannot 
stand; and that they have contemplated 
the possibility of some time or other stop- 
ping this practice by a new revelation. 
There are but few contented and happy 
Mormon wives where there is plurality, Iam 
conyinced; the first wives look down on 
the extra ones in their own families and in 
those they visit as concubines lower in rank 
than themselves. 

We dined at Mr. Jennings’, and Brigham, 
who was present, with his chief officers to 
meet us, sat at my side, and was specially 
attentive and pleasant. Both of Mr. Jen- 
nings’ wives waited on the table, and seemed 
to harmonize very well. They stood near 
me, and [heard thesecond one say, ‘‘Jeannie, 
won't you get the bread?’’ and Jeannie, 
who was Mrs. Jennings number 1 went and 
got it, and so it was all through. The din- 
ner was a magnificent one, equal to the 
average of fashionable dinners at Washing- 
ton. 

In the evening we went to the theatre 
which is not in operation, but which had a 
special performance ‘‘in honor,’’ as the 
bills read, ‘‘of the visit of Mr. Colfax, and 
his distinguished companions who will posi- 


tively be present.’? The theatre is 80 by 
160 feet, seats 2,000, and was quite full. It 
is the largest building of the kind west of 
the Alleghanies, except the Cincinnati and 
Chicago opera houses, and exceeds any in 
Washington. The playing by amateurs was 
first-rate; the tableaux at the close the very 
finest our party said they had ever seen any- 
where. A dozen of Brigham’s daughters 
danced in the ballet, and two or three per- 
formed in the pieces. We were in the front 
seat of the dress circle and our seat draped 
with the Stars and Stripes. The two Mrs. 
Jennings were in the seat back of us, both 
dressed exactly alike, and Mr. Jennings sit- 
ting between them. On one side of the 
parquette were some dozen of Brigham’s 
wives in a row; on the other side, Heber C. 
Kimball’s, a dozen or more—but all cannot’ 
go at once. Heber sat at the head of his 
lot, with a red handkerchief over his head. 
Between the two plays I went down with 
Captain Hooper into the parquette to see 
the families near by, as that part of the 
theatre is reserved forthem. Brigham, who 
was with his first wife in the private box, 
came down and took me up into it, intro- 
ducing me tu her. She is a tolerably good- 
looking woman of about 60 years, remind- 
ing me of Mrs. Millis, and talked to me 
about her enjoyment of the gospel—that is, 
their gospel. Brigham then took me 
behind the scenes, and I saw five of his 
daughters in one group, part of them quite 
pretty. He told me he had lost eight boys 
and two girls, and had about fifty left. He 
has a school where they are taught by them- 
selves. In reply toa jocular remark of mine, 
when leaving his office in the afternoon, 
he said if he had known I would like to be 
introduced to them, he would have done it 
with pleasure, but that many of them were 
at work, and would not like a visit from 
strangers without knowing of it a little in 
advance. 
* We breakfasted to-day with Mr. and Mrs. 
Lees, seceding Mormons, and learned much 
about their secret history. We then attend- 
ed the Congregational Church which was 
crowded to hear Rev. Mr. McLeod’s fun- 
eral discourse on Gov. Doty. This church 
is steadily growing, and has great promise 
of usefulness. In the afternoon we heard 
Brigham preach, as we desired, at the Bow- 
ery. I was disappointed; it did not come 
up to my expectation. It was weak and 
rambling, and closed witha defense of poly- 


gamy, impressing us all with the idea that. 


he had not been satisfied with his arguments 
of the day before. He insisted that Luther 


of 
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and Melancthon had authorized Philip the 
Landgrave (he called him Philip Landgrave, 
as if it were his name) to marry a second 
wife while the first was living. The choir 
sang finely, about fifty voices in all, 

At 5 p. M. I delivered my eulogy on Mr. 
Lincoln at the Bowery by request of all the 
leading Mormons and Gentiles. There was 
an immense crowd, larger even than their 
Prophet had in the afternoon—from 5,000 to 
7,000, all the dignitaries on the platform. It 
was astrange audience to address, but it was 
so novel to hear a Gentile, as I told them at 
the outset I was. They listened with great 
attention and interest, and I spoke without 
embarrassment, making allhear. The Bow- 
ery is alongside of the Tabernacle in the 
Temple Block and used in summer, being a 
mammoth out-door building with rough 
seats, and covered with boughs or trees to 
keep out the sun. 

When I left the stand the elders congratu- 
lated me; and many women and men crowd- 
ed upand shook hands with me, seeming quite 
home-like, and that ended my ‘‘preaching’’ 
in a Mormon Tabernacle. 

This evening took tea with Col. O. H. 
Trish, who seems the choice of all parties, 
Mormon and Gentile, for governor, except 
a few of the most extreme of the latter. 
The band from Camp Douglas (all Gentiles 
of course) have just been down and sere- 
naded us; I made them a good-bye speech; 
and now for bed. 


MR. COLFAX’S SPEECH, 12 JUNE. 


‘‘Fellow citizens of the ‘Territory of 
Utah: Far removed as I am to-night from 
my home, I feel that I have a right to call 
every man that lives under the American 
flag in this wide-spread republic of ours by 
the name of fellow-citizen. 

‘¢T was gratified when, on this long jour- 
ney which my companions and myself are 
taking, we were met at the gates of your 
city, and its hospitality tendered to us; 
although I must confess I would far rather 
have come among you in a quiet way, trav- 
eling about, seeing your city and Territory, 
and making observations, without subjecting 
your Official dignitaries to the trouble and 
loss of time that our visit seems to have 
entailed upon them, but which they insist is 
a pleasure. Yet when they voluntarily, and 
unexpectedly to us, offered us officially this 
hospitality, we felt that it should be accepted 
as promptly as it was tendered. I accept it 
the more cordially because I know that every 
one of you who knows anything about me 
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-and my companions, is sure that, reared as 


we have been in a different school from 
what you have been, and worshipping on a 
different altar, we are regarded as Gentiles; 
yet, despite all this, you have seen fit to 
request us to stop, on this journey to the 
Pacific, to receive the hospitalities which we 
have had lavished on us so boundlessly dur- 
ing the two days we have been in your midst. 
I rejoice that I came to you in a time like 
this, when the rainbow of peace spans our 
entire horizon from ocean to ocean, giving 
the assurance that the deluge of secession 
shall not again overwhelm this fair land of 
ours. (Cheers). I come to you rejoicing— 
and I was glad to hear from my old friend, 
Capt. Hooper, your former delegate to 
Congress, when he made us his welcoming 
speech on Sabbath morning in the suburbs 
of your city, that you too rejoiced—in the 
triumph of this great republic of ours over 
the enemies who sought to bayonet the pros- 
trate form of liberty, and to blot this great 
country from the map of the world. Thank 
God, who rules in the heavens, who deter- 
mined that what he joined together on this 
continent man should not put asunder. The 
republic lives to-day, and will live in all the 
coming ages of the future. 

‘*Now, you who are pioneers far out here 
in the distant West have many things that 
you have a right to ask of your government. 
I can scarcely realize, with this large assembly 
around me, that there is an almost boundless 
desert of 1,200 miles between myself and 
the valley of the Mississippi. ‘There are 
many things that youhave a right to demand ; 
you have created, however, many things 
here for yourselves. No one could traverse 
your city without recognizing that you are 
a people of industry. No one could look 
at your beautiful gardens, which charmed as 
well as astonished me, for I did not dream 
of any such thing in the city of Salt Lake 
when I came here, without realizing that 
you or many of you are a people of taste. 
If anybody doubt that, I think that one of 
your officers on the hill, who turned us 
loose into his strawberries to-day, realized 
that he had visitors of taste. (Cheers of 
laughter.) I regret yet that I left it; but I 
was full, and the truth is I was too full for 
utterance—therefore I cannot make much of 
a speech to-night. 

‘‘In the first place, to speak seriously, 
coming out here as you had, so far from the 
old States, you had a right to demand postal 
communication. I heard something that 
surprised me and must be an exaggeration of 
the truth—that at one time in your early 
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settlement of this place, you were so far 
removed from postal communication that 
you never heard of the nomination of 
President Pierce until he was elected and 
inaugurated as President. (A voice, ‘that’s 
so.’) ‘That was some six or eight months — 
that was aslow coach, and I don’t see how 
any one who had been in the habit of read- 
ing a newspaper ever could get along at all; 
he must have read the old ones over and 
over again. 

‘It happened to be my fortune in Con- 
gress to do a little towards increasing the 
postal facilities in the West; not as much 
as I desired, but as much as I could obtain 
from Congress. And when it was proposed, 
to the astonishment of my fellow-members, 
that there should be a daily mail run across 
these pathless plains and mighty mountains, 
through the wilderness of the West to the 
Pacific, with the pathway lined with our 
enemies, the savages of the forest, and where 
the luxuries and even the necessaries of life 
in some parts of the route are unknown, the 
project was not considered possible; and 
then, when in my position as chairman of 
the Post Office committee, I proposed that 
we should vote a million dollars a year to 
put the mail across the continent, members 
came to me and said, ‘ You will ruin your- 
self.’ They thought it was monstrous—an 
unjust and extravagant expenditure. I said 
to them, though I knew little of the West 
then compared to what I have learned in a 
few'weeks of this trip, I said, ‘The people 
on the line of that route have a right to 
demand it at your hands, and in their behalf 
I demand it.’ (Cheers..) Finally the bill 
was coaxed through, and you have a daily 
mail running through here, or it would run 
with almost the regularity of clockwork, 
were it not eh the incursions of the 
savages. b+ 

“You had a Say to this daily mail, and 
you have it. You had a right, also, to 
demand, as the eastern portion of this 
republic had, telegraphic communication — 
speeding the messages of life and death, of 
traffic and of pleasure; that the same way 
should be opened up by that frail wire, the 
conductor of Jove’s thunderbolts tamed 
down and harnessed for the use of man. 
And it fell to my fortune to ask it for you; 
to ask a subsidy from the government in its 
aid. It was but hardly obtained; yet now 
the grand result is achieved, who regrets 
it? Who would part with this bond of 
union and civilization? There was another 
great interest you had a right to demand. 
Instead of the slow, toilsome and expensive 
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manner in which you freight your goods and 
hardware to this distant Territory, you 
should have a speedy transit between the 
Missouri Valley and this inter-mountain basin 
in which you live. Instead of paying two 
or three prices,—sometimes overrunning the 
cost of the article y—you should have a rail- 
road communication; and California 
demands this. I said, as did many others 
in Congress, ‘ This is a great national enter- 
prise; we must bind the Atlantic and 
Pacific States together with bands of iron; 
we must send the iron horse through all 
these valleys and mountains of the interior, 
and when thus interlaced together we shall 
be a more compact and homogeneous repub- 
lic.’ And the Pacific Railroad bill was 
passed. This great work of uniting three 
thousand miles, from shore to shore, is to be 
consummated; and we hail the day of 
peace, because with peace we can do many 
things as a nation that we cannot doin war. 
This railroad is to be built—this company 
is to buildit; if they donot the government 
will. It shall be put through soon; not 
toilsomely, slowly, as a far distant event, 
but as an event in the decade in which we 
vere be 

“‘T rejoice that I came into your midst. 


‘I want to see the development of this great 


country promoted. I would now touch on 
a question which I could allude to at greater 
length—that is about mining—but I find 
that our views differ somewhat from the views 
of some whom you hold in great respect 
here, therefore I will not expand on this 
subject as in Colorado or Nevada. But I 
would say this, for the truth compels me to 
say it: that this great country is the granary 
of the world everybody acknowledges, at 
home and abroad. When five of the States — 
in the Northwest produce three hundred 
and fifty million bushels of grain per year, 

when you can feed all your own land, and 
all the starving millions of other lands 
besides, with an ordinary crop, then you are 
indeed the granary of the world. But this 
country has a prouder boast than that —it is 
the treasury of the world. God has put the 
precious metals through and through these 
Rocky Mountains, and all these mountains 
in fact, and I only say to you that if you 
yourselves do not develop it, the rush and 
tide of population will come here and 
developit, and youcannot help it. (Cheers. ) 
The tide of emigration from the old world, 
which even war with all its perils did not. 
check, is going to pour over all these valleys 
and mountains, and they are going to 
extend the development of nature, and I 
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will tell you if you do not want the gold 
they will come and take it themselves. 
(Cheers.) You are going to have this Ferri- 
.tory greatly increase in population: then there 
will not be much danger about this State 
matter. 

‘Now, with the bright stars looking down 
upon us here, as they do on our friends in 
distant States, I thank you for the kind 
attention with which you have listened to 
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me; and while I hold the stand I ask you 
to join with me, if you will, in three hearty 
hurrahs for that Union which is so dear to 
our hearts, the very ark of our covenant, 
which may no unhallowed hand ever endan- 
ger in the centuries yet to come.”’ 

The assembled throng joined with the 
speaker and gave three hearty cheers, which 
were followed with three cheers ‘for 
Colfax.”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


NAPOLEON. 


A PLAY BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


ARGUMENT OF ACT FIRST. 


NAPOLEON and his marshals and many others of the 
most illustrious personages of Europe had assembled 
at Erfurth for the grand conference between the Czar of 
Russia and the Emperor of France. The Conference 
is over and the magnificent soirees given in honor of 
Alexander's visit are ended. The subject of the scene 
is the parting between Alexander and Napoleon and 
the conversation which took place between the prime 
minister Talleyrand and the Czar relative to an alliance 
between Alexander's sister, the Arch Duchess, and 


ING sl 


SCENE—Grand Apartment in the 
Palace at Erfurth. 


and the 


Alexander | with great enthusiasm]. What 
a great man! What a genius! What exten- 
sive views! What a captain! What a 
statesman! Had I known Napoleon sooner, 
from how many errors he might have saved 
me! What great things we might have 
accomplished together! In assailing this 
man we are but children attacking’a giant! 

Talleyrand. And yet, withal, sire, may 
Heaven forfend that Alexander of Russia 
should ever again assail this same giant of 
ours. 

Alex. Wow now, Monsieur Talleyrand, 
is not Napoleon my ally and good brother ? 
Tal. Let us hope, sire, your brother / 

Alex. Yes, my brother. It is the dear- 
est wish of my heart to call Napoleon my 
BROTHER, 

Tal. [leading to his subject] Your Majesty 
is resolved to bid France adieu to-day? 

Alex. To-day, Talleyrand, I bid adieu to 
Napoleon. Napoleon is France. 

Tal. Yes, sire, to-day Napoleon zs France! 
But /o-morrow ? 


Finter M. TJALLEYRAND CZAR. 


Napoleon, after a divorce should haye been obtained 
legally separating him from Josephine, In its political 
aspects this meeting between the Emperors at Erfurth is 
the beginning of the divorce subject; and the failure of 
that alliance and the rupture between the two Emper- 
ors which occurred afterwards lead directly to the 
development of the imperial drama in Act II, in the 
Russian Campaign, which, being the beginning of the 
downfall of Napoleon, is constructed by the writer as 
the centre of unity and the pivotal subject upon which 
his play of the epic life of Napoleon is dramatically 
wrought. ~ 


Alex. | playfully| How now, traitor? Do 
you doubt Napoleon’s to-morrow? 

Tal. Not if Alexander of Russia be with. 
him: I doubt not Napoleon’s ‘‘to-morrow’’ if 
Alexander calls him friend and brother. 

Alex. I perceive your bent, Monsieur 
Talleyrand, and will not evade the purport of 
your words. I sought you before my depar- 
ture for St. Petersburg expressly to talk with 
you alone on this matter. 

Tal. So J divined, sire, and therefore 
shaped my words to give directness to your 
Majesty’s purpose. 

Alex. You hint at Napoleon’s divorce 
from the Empress Josephine and an alliance 
with my sister, the Arch Duchess? 

Tal.-iwdo, sires tas: thevonlysway for 
Bonaparte to preserve the empire which he 
has founded; his only way to give a solution 
to the European problem of France’s recon- 
struction with established peace. 

Alex. One of the only ways, you should 
have said, Monsieur Talleyrand. You forget 
that a similar alliance might be formed with 
Austria. 

Tal. Well, sire, one of the only ways by 
which either Bonaparte or the legitimate 
sovereigns of Europe can establish perma- 
nent peace, except — [ pauses significantly] 

Alex. Youpause. Are you then afraid to 
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trust your secret thoughts to me, when I 
have condescended to seek this interview 
for your matured advice? 

Tal. Your pardon, sire; but that which 
I kept back, though it be matured, is danger- 
ous to be uttered. 


Alex. Dangerous to speak your thought 
to me? 
Tal. It would cost me perchance the 


place and power to advise either your Maj- 
esty or Bonaparte, did my Emperor himself 
hear me. 

Alex. Is there treason, then, in your 
exception ? 

Tal. No, sire, not treason, but a simple 
forecast. 

Alex. Well, sir, I will not construe your 
forecast as intent of treason. 

igi ay ctncdidemiye tin DeLor Nearest ne 
might think I was forecasting his downfall 
and preparing myself for such an event. 

Alex. Speak plainly, Talleyrand. No harm 
shall come of thy words either to thee or 
him. Nor do I apprehend the danger you 
fear should your forecast be true, for Napo- 
leon is one of those rare men who are gifted 
with prescience. 

Tal. I know it, sire. 

Alex. Be sure, my good ‘Talleyrand, 
Napoleon has already divined it for himself, 
if the thing you hide be really in the pros- 
pect of his future. . 

Tal. Ah! there, sire, is the danger to me. 
Not in his prescient gift, but in my sight— 
not in his divining, but in my subtlety of 
sense that traces the lines of his fate. He 
would doubt me. 

Alex. Well, well, Monsieur Talleyrand, 
beat no more about the bush, but come at 
once to your original exception. 

Tal. Iwas saying that the only way for 
Bonaparte to preserve the empire which he 
has founded is to divorce his present wife 
and marry your sister, the Arch Duchess. 

Alex. Iso understood you, and plainly 
tell you in return—as I said but now—the 
thing nearest to my heart is the desire to call 
Napoleon brother as well as friend. Go on. 

‘Tal. It is granted then, sire, that the 
solution of the problem of the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe depends on Alexander of 
Russia raising the Corsican Bonaparte into 
the family of legitimate kings. 

Alex. Or the same accomplished by his 
marriage with the Austrian princess. 

Tal. Bonaparte prefers an. alliance with 
your house; so do I, as the most certain way 
to the end. 

Alex. We are agreed. 
tion lingers. 


Still your excep- 
My patience tires. 
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Tal. There is one other way to solve the 
European problem. 

Alex. Ah! ’tis your exception at last. 

Tal. Alexander of Russia might ally 
himself with the combined powers of Europe 
to overturn this Corsican Bonaparte and 
establish the peace of Europe on his down- 
fall. 

Alex. [indignantly| There was treason, 
then, in your thought. 

Tal. (with cool audactty| I protest, sire, 
against your charge: it is, as I said, simply a 
forecast of what might occur. There are 
times and there are cases, sire, in the policies 
of nations when a minister must dare to speak 
the whole truth even to kings. 

Alex. Excellent, Monsieur Talleyrand. 
But I love Napoleon sincerely. 

Tal. Your present feelings, sire. 
gested what might be in the future. 

Alex. God forbid I should ever en- 
gage in alliance for the downfall of 
Napoleon! 

Tal. And to prevent the possibility, as a 
faithful minister of the state I have dared 
to speak and urge my Emperor’s divorce 
from his present wife and his marriage with 
your sister. ¢ 

Alex. [reflecting with himself | Napoleon’s 
downfall! Cast. down by my hand! My 
friend! My brother! 

Tal. Your Majesty, Ihave repeatedly said 
—not if he 4e your brother. 


I sug- 


Alex. Out upon you, cold-blooded 
statesman! You have no faith in human 
friendships. You think of my former alli- 


ance with Prussia against him. ; 

Tal. No, sire: a possible future alliance 
against him, I said. 

Alex. And I say no, Talleyrand. That 
is impossible ever to occur again: 

Tal. [cynically| Heaven be thanked! 

Alex. Why, sir, you have seen us at 
Erfurth. Napoleon and I have exchanged 
the most striking testimonies of. affection. 
We have been like two young men of for- 
tune, who in our common pleasure have had 
no secrets from each other. 

Tal. I have witnessed it with pleasure, 
sire—though not with your enthusiasm. 

Alex. From the moment I took the hand 
of your Emperor at Tilsit, [NAPOLEON 
appears on the threshold and pauses, arrested 
by ALEXANDER’S speech| and signed the 
treaty of peace, I have loved him as I never 
loved any other man. | 

NAPOLEON [coming forward| Alexander! 

Alex. Napoleon! 

[They meet with great cordality| 
LVap. I overheard thee, Alexander, as I 
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entered. Thy love is fully returned! Heaven 
be witness that next to Josephine I love Alex- 
ander of Russia. With thy sword mated with 
mine, we may defy our foes and re-make the 
world! 

Alex. By all that’s wonderful, I have no 
sword. I must have left it in my chamber. 

Vap. Let me present you with mine as a 
Roepe gift and fitting symbol of our friend- 
ship. ; 

Alex. Laccept your Majesty’s gift asa 
pledge of your friendship. You may be 
assured I shall never draw it against you. * 
Enter Sergeant Lovi, of the Old Guard. 

Lod. Sire! 

Nap. Sergeant Lodi, the Emperor of 
Russia leaves Erfurth for St. Petersburg. I 
shall ride a few miles from the town with 
him. The Imperial Guard will escort us. 

Lod. The Imperial Guard is always ready 
to follow their Emperor. 

[ Salutes, and ts about to retire. | 

Nap. Halt; comrade! Sire, my brother, 
you see here a privileged character. ‘This is 
one of those brave fellows who crossed the 
Bridge of Lodi with me; and his the hands 
that helped to extricate me from the marshes 
of Arcola. 

Alex. [to Lopi] Ah! you have been 
recently wounded, I see, by that terrible scar 
on your brow. 

Lov. At the battle of Jena, sire. 

Nap. | banteringly| Sire, my brother, what 
think you of soldiers who can survive such 
wounds as that? 

Alex. [in the same spirit| And you, sire, 
my brother, what think you of soldiers who 
can give such wounds? -l. 

Lod. | grimly| They are all dead—they 
are. [Salutes and exit. | 

Alex. WHere, my brother, as elsewhere, 
the victory remains with you. 

Nap. Here, as elsewhere, it is to my sol- 
diers that I am indebted for victory. 

[ The Emperors exeunt, pleasantly conversing. | 

Tal. Itis as Alexander said, I have no 
faith in human friendships. Nor love nor 
friendship hath a welcome place in state- 
craft. What I foreshadowed to the Czar is 


* The incident of Napoleon presenting his sword to 
Alexander occurred at Erfurth on one occasion at din- 
ner, when Alexander was about to lay aside his sword 
but found he had forgotten it. 

The strong expressions of friendship between Alex- 
ander and Napoleon are not overdrawn. In writing to 
Josephine Napoleon said: ‘‘I am content with Alexan- 
der. Heoughtto besowithme. If he werea woman, 
J think I should fall in love-with him.’ Very sugges- 
tive this of the subject of divorce and the alliance of 
Napoleon with Alexander's sister, at that time in the 
mind of the two Emperors. 


that which will be. 
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I foresee it, therefore 
prepare for its coming. 

Caulaincourt [entering, hears TALiEy- 
RAND’s reverie]. No, Monsieur Talleyrand 
in human friendship. 

Tal. Look ye, Duke of Vicenza, what I 
was defining to the Czar but now, is 
that which will be. 

Caul. I guess it all. The divorce from 
the Empress Josephine, the marriage with 
Alexander’s sister: the what will be zz shes 
case and the what 27 chat. 

Tal. You go to Russia as our ambassador. 
The state knot, Caulaincourt, is yours to pick 


as well as mine. 


Caul. Just so. 

Tal. If Bonaparte marries the Arch 
Duchess, not unlikely, as he said, Alexander 
and himself will re-make Europe. 

Caul. Not unlikely. 

Tal. If not, Bonaparte’s destiny—as he 
calls it—will strive with that of the house of 
Romansoff. ; 

Cau’. As ambassador to Russia I have 
had ample occasion to go over your whole 
ground, Talleyrand. You mean that, despite 
this present friendship, our Casar’s For- 
TUNE clashing with the WILL OF PETER THE 
GREAT, Alexander of Russia will perforce 
unite with England—in fine, that all the 
legitimate sovereigns of Europe will combine 
to overthrow Napoleon. 

Tal. The case exactly. Napoleon has 
most to hope and most to fear from Alex- 
ander. If our Ceesar divides the world with 
him, the ‘‘wiLL’’ of, Peter the Great may 
save his empire; if not, it may destroy him. 

Caul. Well, Talleyrand, I amconstrained 
to be with you in this cruel necessity of di- 
vorce from the beloved Empress Josephine, 
to give place to the sister of the Czar. 

Linter KUGENE. 
The Viceroy of Italy! 

Ltugene. Duke of Vicenza, the Czar has 
enquired for you. [xt Caulaincourt.] 
Monsieur Talleyrand, a word with you. 


Tal. 


Tal. (Quick with it, Prince Eugene, for 
I must speak to the Czar again ere he 
departs. 

Lug. [sternly and threateningly| Beware 


that you touch not my mother’s peace. 

Tal. Sir Viceroy of Italy, take your fur- 
ther word to the Emperor.  [Zxvz. | 

Lug. From what Murat said to me but 
now, my dear mother’s peace is threatened. 
She is coming this way with my sister. Both 
are in great distress. I must not meet her 
till I have broached this monstrous subject 
of divorce to the Emperor himself, after 
Alexander has gone. If he designs it, God 
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help my mother. As for me, I will leave him 
and his fortunes, though it will rend my 
heart to do it almost as much as this divorce 
will tear my poor mother’s. 
[JOSEPHINE’S votce without | 
Eugene! My son! 
[Axtt quickly, to avoid his mother. | 
Enter JOSEPHINE and her daughter 
HORTENSE. 

Josephine. Ue eludes me with design. 
Oh! ’tis too real. Your brother Eugene 
knows all. God help me. 

Flortense. Oh! my mother; this is even 
more than yowr love for the Emperor can bear. 

Josephine. Not more than my love for 
him, Hortense, but more than my human 
strength can bear. The day of joy, the night 
of woe! Oh, how quickly does everything 
take place on earth! ‘This divorce from Bon- 
aparte will kill me. 

ffor. My poor heart-broken mother! 
How dreadful is the prophecy of the old 
negress Of Martinique, if she also oracled 
this divorce. 

ee True, my child, alas, how true! Thus 
all things end. 

for. ‘*You will: be queen of France,’ 
she said: ‘‘more than queen.’’ You are 
more than queen. ‘*You will live glorious, 
brilliant days, but at last misfortune will 
come and carry you to your grave.’’ 

Jos. Her prophecy has the voice of im- 
pending doom. Oh, let me not think of it! 
for were all doom but syllabled in one dread 
word, ’t would be divorce. 

flor. {| looking off | .’T is Bonaparte, and 
the Imperial Guards returning. The Czar 
has gone. . Heaven grant that this evil thing 
which has haunted Napoleon while Alexan- 
der was near, has departed with him. I hear 
his step. 

Jos. My fate comes! Leave me not, 
Hortense, unless the Emperor should wish it. 


Linter NAPOLEON, accompanied by TALLEY- 
RAND. JOSEPHINE with her irresistible 
grace welcomes and woos NAPOLEON. 


Jos. My Cesar returned tome! ’T is 
only Alexander gone. How silly of me to 
think we could not live without this Alex- 
ander. 

Nap. Sweet flatterer! 

Jos. Flattery? For thinking my Cesar 
can sun the world without this Alexander of 
thine? I tell thee plainly thy wife grew 
jealous of him. Thank Heaven he’s gone. 


[NAPOLEON disengages himself, and with 
some severity turns upon TALLEYRAND, con- 
scious that his minister is surveying the 
scene sardonically. | 


NAPOLEON. 


Nap. Go to my cabinet, Talleyrand, and 
inspect the dispatches. Should there be any 
from his Britannic Majesty or his minister, 
Monsieur Canning, bring them here to me. 
I wish to be alone with the Empress awhile ; 
but understand me, Duke, if there be dis- 
patches from England your return will not 
be intrusion on our privacy. 


[TALLEYRAND exit without deeming a reply 
expected. HORTENSE, who has been 
anxiously talking to her mother, also 
retires. NAPOLEON paces the apartment a 
moment tn silence and great agitation. | 
Jos. [no longer affecting a spirit of win- 

ning levity, | Bonaparte, speak to me. There 

is terror in this silence. ‘Till now I never 
feared to be alone with thee. Bonaparte, 
my husband, my love, speak to me! 


Nap. Hortense hath spoken as I charged 


her? Is it not so? 
Jos. "Heaven help me, yes. But the Czar 
is gone. You will be yourself again. His 


presence and Talleyrand’s insidious counsels 
have tempted you to project this alliance. 


Nap. Listen, Josephine. I love you and 
you only. To your affection I am indebted 
for the only few moments of happiness I 
have ever enjoyed on earth. [Razses his hand 
to heaven. | 


Jos. Bonaparte! My husband!  [ Zhey 
embrace. | 
JVap. Monarchial Europe is in arms 


against me, a plebeian monarch. All feudal 
thrones are in heart still hostile. There is 
no prospect of any termination to wars and 
woes, desolating ten thousand homes, and 
deluging all lands in blood. 

Jos. Alas, no. 

Nap. If I form an alliance with some 
imperial house like that of Russia or Austria, 
it introduces me into the family of kings. 

Jos. God help me! 

NVap.. My child will be recognized by 
other monarchs as of royal lineage. 

Jos. And I—your wife? 

LVap. 1 secure-an ally whose dignity is 
involved in sustaining my rights, Peace is 
restored to Europe, France rescued from the 
ravages of war. 

Jos. ad Heaven blessed us with a son, 
Bonaparte, you had not reasoned thus, 

Nap. I grantit, Josephine; and for the 
great love I bear you I have been childless 
to this hour. 

Jos. I know it, Bonaparte! I know your 
sacrifice for me. To you it has been not 
less than this you ask of me. 

NVap. God be witness between us, my 
Josephine, you speak the truth. 
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Jos. My God! What will Josephine be 
to you when ’tis done? 

NVap. We can still love each other, my 
dear Josephine. We can still be in heart 
the nearest and dearest friends. We can 
still correspond and meet in the most con- 
fiding friendship. 


Jos. And another woman your wife ! 

Nap. Should I die, Josephine, who is to 
succeed me upon the throne of France? A 
hundred ambitious claimants, grasping the 
sword, will rouse the nation to anarchy. 
Fire, blood, ruin, will be the legacy we shall 
bequeath to France. Should God bless me 
with an heir, all these woes will be arrested. 
The nation will go on in prosperity and 
peace. 

Jos. And your wife, heart-broken, will 
sleep in her grave! 

NVap. Is it not, then, a noble offering for 
us to place upon the altar of our country 
the sacrifice of our hearts? 

Jos. Mine is breaking. 

Nap. France will appreciate the offering. 
The blessings of unborn generations will 
rest upon us. 

Jos. QO God! [Overcome by emotion, 
falls lifeless at his feet. | 

Nap. My God, I have killed her! 

[He rushes to the door and calls for help. 
HORTENSE enters in alarm. NAPOLEON Lifts 
his wife and folds her to his heart. | 
Josephine, my love, my wife! No! 

It shall not be! Not even shall my 

destiny divorce me from thee, my Jose- 

phine! : 
Enter TALLEYRAND. 

Tal. Sire, dispatches from England. 
[NapoLEon, startled, gives his wife to Hor- 

TENSE, who supports her mother from the 

apartment to her own chamber. | 

Nap. The dispatch from, the King of 
England! 

Tai. There is none, sire. 

Nap. Have you dared to trifle with me? 

Tal. No, sire. There is one from the 
minister of England to the minister of 
France, and there is another to the minister 
of Russia, but none.to the Emperor of 
France. 

Nap. Mean you, Monsieur Talleyrand, 
that the King of England has ignored the 
letter addressed to him by the Emperors of 
Russia and France, imploring the peace of 
Europe—a letter bearing the signatures of 
Alexander and Napoleon ? 

Tal. Yes, sire. The minister of Eng- 
land in his notes for the ministers of France 
and Russia writes that ‘“‘the English Minis- 
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ters could not reply to the ‘wo sovereigns, 
Since one of them was not recognized by Eng- 
land.” 


Nap. Insolence! But I will teach these 
same English ministers to recognize the Em- 
peror of France. I will resume the war with 
England at once. I will march my armies 
into Spain. I will annihilate the army 
under Sir John Moore. Not an Englishman 
in that country shall escape my just ven- 
geance! Dispatch a courier to Alexander 
and acquaint him with my purpose. 


Tal. And inform him that the proposed 
alliance with his sister, the Arch Duchess, 
will be consummated ? 

Lap. No. 

Tal. Sire, it is the only way, by such 
an alliance, either with Russia or Austria, that 
you may hope to be acknowledged among 
the sovereigns of Europe. 

Nap. But the price! 

Tal. ’T is the price of the perpetuity of 
the empire you have founded. 

Nap. Youare right, Talleyrand. Though 
I should re-make Europe and create kings I 
am but the conqueror. God help us, Jose- 
phine! Fate is implacable. I cannot re- 
sist my destiny. 
Enter HUGENE, showing in his manner grief 

and anger. 

Tal. [alarmed lest the influence of EUGENE 
should mar his plot | The Viceroy. 

NVap. Eugene from Italy? 


Tal. [significantly| Sire, the courier 
to the Czar shall be dispatched. [2 xzv. ] 

. Hug. Ha! Your Majesty did not 
expect me; nor, perchance, wish the 


presence of my mother’s son at such a 
moment. 


Nap. [tn sadness rather than anger| 
Eugene ! 

Fug. My sister summoned me to France 
in haste. 

LVap. 1am glad you have come, my son. 


Lug. Sire, I have just left the chamber 
of my mother. 

lVap. How is she, Eugene? 

Fug. In what condition I found her on 
my return from Italy to France, you, sire, 
too well know, since your cruel words caused 
the swoon from which she is now recover- 
ing. 

"Vat Thank God! they have not killed 
her. 

Fug. Wearts break, yet the stricken die 
not as by a lightning stroke, in an instant 
with a painless death. 

Nap. [takes EUGENE’S hand] Eugene, 
my son, the interests of France and my 
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destiny have wrung my soul; but the divorce 


has become an imperious duty from which I 


must not shrink. 

Eug. [recoiling from the Emperor] Sire, 
in that case permit me to withdraw from 
your service. 

Nap. How! will you, 
adopted son, forsake me ? 

Eug. Yes, sire; the son of her who is no 
longer Empress can not remain Viceroy: I 
will follow my mother into her retreat. She 
must now find her consolation in her chil- 
dren. 

Nap. God, to see the grief of Josephine 
and her children cuts me to the heart. I 
looked not for this excess of agony. 

Lug. [going] Sire, I go to console my 
heart-broken mother—your wife. 

[Enter JOSEPHINE, followed by HORTENSE, 
hindering EUGENE’S departure. | 


Eugene, my 


* The separation of Napoleon from Josephine is an 
exampie above a mortal pitch. It is a temporary 
divorcement of a god and his goddess compelled to an 
act of mutual sacrifice by an inexorable fate. ‘It must 
be confessed,’’ says M. Thiers, ‘that never did vul- 
gar passion less prevail in an act of this kind.”’ The 
Prince Eugene presided on this funereal occasion, and 
announced the desire of his mother and the Emperor 
to dissolve their marriage: ‘The tears of his Majesty,” 
said Eugene, ‘‘are sufficient for the glory of my mother.” 
At St. Helena Napoleon remarked, “My divorce 
has no parallel in history.’ Mr. Abbott in his Aéstorxy 
of Napoleon Bonaparte thus depicts the night of the 
separation : 

Josephine remained in her chamber overwhelmed 
with speechless grief. -A sombre night darkened over 
the city, oppressed by the gloom of this cruel sacrifice. 
The hour arrived at which Napoleon usually retired for 
sleep. The Emperor, restless and wretched, had just 
placed himself in the bed from which he had ejected 
his faithful and devoted wife, when the private door of 
his chamber was slowly opened, and Josephine trem- 
blingly entered. Her eyes were swollen with weeping, 
her hair disordered, and she appeared in all the disha- 
bille of unutterable anguish. Hardly conscious of what 
she did, in the delirium of her woe, she tottered into the 
middle of the room, and approached the bed of her 
former husband. Then irresolutely stopping, she bur- 


Jos. Stay, my Eugene, by your father’s 
side. The Emperor is your benefactor, 
your more than father, to whom you are 
indebted for everything. You owe him 
boundless obedience. 

Nap. My adorable Josephine. 

Jos. Eugene, you know the stern neces- 
sity that compels the measure, and will you 
forsake him? Who would watch over /Azs 
child when he was absent? Or if the Em- 
peror died, who would prove to that child a 
father except my son? Eugene—my children 
—your mother consents to the divorce. 
[EUGENE, bewilleret, staggers to HORTENSE, 

who falls weeping upon her brother's neck. | 

Nap. Noblest of women! Josephine! 
My wife! 

Jos. My husband! My husband! * 


[She throws herself into his arms and they 
weep convulsively. | 


ied her face in her hands, and burst into a flood of 
tears. A feeling of delicacy seemed fora moment to 
have arrested her steps—a consciousness that she had 
now no right to enter the chamber of Napoleon. In 
another moment all the pent-up love of her heart burst 
forth, and, forgetting everything in the fullness of her 
anguish, she threw herself upon the bed, clasped Napo- 
leon’s neck in her arms and exclaiming, ‘‘My husband! 
my husband!" sobbed as though her heart were break- 
ing. The imperial spirit of Napoleon was entirely 
vanquished. He also wept convulsively. He assured 
Josephine of his love—of his ardent and undying love. 
In every way he tried to soothe and to comfort her. 
For some time they remained locked in each other's 
embrace. The valet-de-chambre, who was still present, 
was dismissed, and for an hour Napoleon and Jose- 
phine continued together in this their last private inter- 
view. Josephine then, in the experience of an intensity 
of anguish such as few human hearts have ever known, 
parted forever from the husband whom she had so long 
and so faithfully loved. An attendant entered the 
apartment of Napoleon to remove the lights. He found 
the Emperor so buried beneath the bed-clothes as to be 
invisible. Not a word was uttered. The lights were 
removed, and the unhappy monarch was left alone in 
darkness and silence to the melancholy companionship 
of his own thoughts. 


Pehle nek 


ARGUMENT AND EXPOSITION: 4 


The proposed alliance between the Emperor Napo- 
leon and the Russian Arch Duchess, as well as the 
divorce from Josephine, was suspended by Napoleon's 
campaign into Spain to crush the English army under 
Sir John Moore, from which campaign Napoleon was 
recalled by the treachery of Austria in breaking the 
peace of Tilsit. Napoleon next defeated the Austrians 
in several remarkable battles, one of them the battle 
of Eckmuhl, of which he said at St. Helena, ‘'The 
greatest military manoeuvres I ever made, and those for 
which I give myself most credit, were performed at 
Eckmuhl.”” This humiliation of Francis Joseph led to 
Napoleon's marriage with his daughter, Marie Louise. 
The divorce of Josephine now occurred, and the court 
of St. Petersburg was addressed with the suit of the 


Emperor for the hand of the Russian Princess. Alex- 
ander openly favored the alliance with his sister, but was 
opposed by the haughty Empress mother and the nobles, 
who, however, consented to the alliance on condition 
that Napoleon pledged himself ‘never to allow the re- 
establishment of the kingdom of Poland, or any enlarg- 
ment of the Duchy of Warsaw; whereupon Napoleon 
informed Alexander that he considered himself ‘“‘re- 
leased from the preference he had thought due to the 
sister of a monarch who had been his ally and his 
friend,’ and he immediately formed an alliance with the 
House of Austria. Two years elapsed after the mar- 
riage with Marie Louise, during which an heir was born 
to his throne. Ort 

Then came the war with Russia, substantially over the 


a 
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original offense of Napoleon's refusal to betray the 
cause of his faithful Poles. The dreadful battle of 
Borodino, on the banks of the Moskwa, in which Napo- 
leon defeated the whole Russian army, undoubtedly 
would have made him master of the situation, and 
peace on easy terms would have been granted to Alex- 
ander, for whom Napoleon cherished a sincere friend- 
ship; but in his desperation the Czar and his nobles 
devoted Moscow, the ancient City of the Czars, to the 
flames, and hundreds of thousands of their people to a 
veritable sacrifice. Napoleon at St. Helena likened the 
destruction of Moscow to the siege of Troy; and in 
keeping with that view, the author, opening Act II with 
Moscow in ruins, has treated the subject and action in 
the epic spirit and cast—applying the name “‘epic’’ to the 
subject itself rather than to this dramatic composition. 

Of the episode of the Russian serfs, Napoleon subse- 
quently said to the Senate of France: ‘‘By proclaiming 


SCENE t:—Jnside the city of Moscow after 
the fire. Practical view of the ruins 


of the Kremlin. Ruins around. 


finter Murat, King of Naples, and Mar- 
shal Ney, Prince of Moskwa. 


Mur. ‘‘Behold the celebrated City of the 
Czars!’’ cried our exultant Emperor, as the 
towers of Moscow rose to our view. And 
the Grand Army, flushed with the victory of 
Moskwa, shouted ‘‘Moscow! On to Moscow!”’ 
Out upon fortune, the capricious old jade! 
I thought to rival thee, Marshal Ney, in the 
expected battle under the walls of Moscow. 


Vey. What, Murat? Art jealous of my 
honors won at Moskwa? 


Mur. Not 1, Prince of Moskwa; yet I 
own somewhat chagrined at the loss of my 
chance. But I interrupted with my choler ; 
what had you to say of this accursed Mos- 
cow? : 

vey. Enough, methinks, in saying we 
enter Moscow to find it .a deserted city. 
Mon Dieu! We are the vanquished, not 
the victors. 

Mur. Or say rather, comrade, you won 
your princeship at Moskwa, while I lost my 
laurels by this catastrophe of burning Mos- 
cow. The Emperor should have sensed the 
warning in the desertion of the city. 


Ney. Sohe did. I can understand now 
his mood that night. 
Mur. Ay! Come to think, it was 


strange; just as I have oft seen him when he 
forebodes some ill-luck. : 

Ney. As he entered the Kremlin he 
exclaimed, ‘‘We sleep to-night in the palace 
of the Czars!’’ Yet despite the exultation 
of his tone and manner, he wore a clouded 
brow. 

Mur. And at midnight your guards woke 
us with the cry ‘‘Moscow on fire.”’ 

Ney. .’T was an appalling cry. 

Mur. By the god Vulcan, I should say 
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the emancipation of the slaves, I could have armed the 
greater portion of the Russian population against her- 
In several villages this enfranchisement was de- 
manded of me.’ Says Robert Wilson, an English 
writer, ‘‘There is no doubt that a civil war could have 
been fomented in Russia: and it was Bonaparte who 
rejected the offers of insurrection made to him during 
the time he was in Moscow.” From this historical 
hinting the author has created the dramatic fiction, in 
which Ivan Vladimir, (a dramatic personage) figures 
with Napoleon. ‘The burning of Moscow by the Rus- 
sians and the subsequent blowing up of the Kremlin by 
the French has been realized. perhaps as much as 
possible, and Napoleon is presented in the denowement as 
the executor upon Moscow of ‘the Antique Curse’’— 
himself an impersonation of a demigod of war amid 
the fire and ruins of this second Troy. 


so, when it brought Joachim Murat, King 
of Naples, to the courtyard in his shirt. 


Ney. You thought an army of Cossacks 
had burst into the city—eh? 

Mur. Yes, the very fellows who had 
admired my trappings under the walls of 
Moscow. 

Ney. ’T was an odd sight. 

Mur. An odd sight? Parbleu/ Mar- 
shal Ney, I did my very best to make myself 
presentable for the occasion. 

Ney. [laughing| Myself will vouch for it. 
I saw you retire to your tent with soiled 
garments— 

Mur. You do not mean to tell in France 
that the King of Naples entered the sacred 
city in socded trappings ? 

Ney. No, comrade; but how he soon 
came out of his tent arrayed in the most 
dazzling of his costumes. 

Mur. I give thee carte blanche to tell it 
sO. 
Vey. How the gallant Murat rode into 
Moscow at the head of his troops— 


. Mur. ‘Once upon a time.’’ Your style 
will do. Go on. 
Vey. His tall plume seen over every- 


thing, the splendid trappings of his mettled 
steed and the inimitable grace with which he 
managed his charger— 

Mur. Bravo! 

Vey. As he advanced towards the Cos- 
sacks, who were under the walls of Moscow— 

Mur. For heaven’s sake, Ney, take time. 
Don’t spoil your climax. 

vey. The spectacle of the King of Na- 
ples thus, elicited a loud peal of applause 
from those wild warriors, the Cossacks. 

Mur. Gracious Lord, Ney, and you just 
now called that an odd sight. Not another 
man in the French army could have pro- 
duced thatstunning effect over those fierce— 

Vey. No. The odd sight was next. 

Mur. A Napoleon on the wager that thou 
wilt spoil thy climax. 
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‘Wey. A wager! Scene next, Murat, the 
typical paladin of the French army, sur- 
rounded by a troop of Cossacks under the 
walls of Moscow, distributing among his 
barbaric admirers his own and his officers’ 
money and watches. 

Mur. And by heaven, had it been the 
Cossacks that night, instead of fire, I should 
have given them the surprise of a warrior 
charging them with a flying shirt tail. 

Ney. (laughing) As you did the Mame- 
lukes in Egypt. 

Mur. Not being the Cossacks, but fire, 
in my shirt I burst into the Emperor’s room 
and surprised him. 

Vey. When I gave the order- for my 
guards to alarm the sleepers in the Kremlin, 
I dreamt not ’t would signify what these 
ruins around deciare in their black and 
solemn desolation. 

Mur. My God, Ney! 
tacle to look upon. 

Ney. Yes. The usual horrors of war are 
dire enough, but for such as this of burning 
Moscow war has no parallel. 

Mur. Heaven grant we Lave no more 
horrors in Russia of this kind. 


*tis an awful spec- 


[Loud ant quick explosions suddenly heard. 
Volumes of flame shoot up in various parts 
of the city.|— 

No use to pray, it seems. 
fiends are at their work again. 
Ney. Ay! the palaces of Moscow are 
blown to heaven ere your prayers and mine 
ascend a foot above our heads. [Zxf/oscons] 
Mur. There goes another palace. 


NAPOLEON, followed by PRINCE EUGENE, 
comes from the ruined Krenlin. 


WVvap. Scour the city! Put the incen- 
diaries to the sword! Spare none! [| Zhe 
Marshals exeunt quickly in various direc- 
tions.| These Russians are genuine Scyth- 
ians. Not even the fictions of the burning 
of Troy equal.the reality of this destruction 
of Moscow. 


The fire 


EUGENE returns. 


fug. Sire, our guards have regained con- 
trol of the city. Already Governor Mortier 
has despatched flying troops in every direc- 
tion with orders consonant with your own. 

ap. *Y is well, Eugene. Leave me 
awhile to my thoughts. [EUGENE watches 
the Emperor a moment anxiously and retires. 
Stupendous desolation! [Gdoomily survey- 
ing the ruins|. This forebodes no common 
calamity. What does it augur? Has my 
Fortune at length forsaken me? At the 
Bridge of Lodi the star of my Fortune arose. 
Since that hour till now I have felt myself 
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invincible. In Egypt my genius led me on. 
Inspired by it I crossed the Alps; at Mar- 
engo and Austerlitz my Fortune still led me 
to victories of which Alexander might have 
been proud. Can it be possible that my 
Fortune has lured me to Russia to ruin me 
thus—as Moscow—upon which I look with 
awe? Perchance so! I have felt myself 
impelled toward a goal of which I am igno- 
rant. The moment I have reached it, an 
atom then will suffice to put me down, but 
till then all human efforts will avail nothing 
against me. My fate is forecast! My days 
are numbered. Be it what it may, I shall 
fulfill my destiny. Moscow in ashes! It zs 
fate. 


Linter CAULAINCOURT 7” great coat, boots 
and spurs, from a journey. 


Caul. Mon Empereur! 

Nap. Caulaincourt! Your coming is 
most welcome. What said Alexander to my 
offers of peace? . 

Cau/.- Alexander refus-d to see me, not- 
withstanding, as your Majesty knows, when 
I was ambassador to his Court, the Czar and 
I were as brothers. We often locked our- 
selves in each other’s room together to enjoy, 
uninterrupted, each other’s society ; and now 
he will not even as much as see me. 


[Zhe Emperor slowly paces to and fro in a 
troubled mood during CAULAINCOURT’S 
report. | 
NVap. What can have wrought such a 

change in Alexander? To save him the 
odium in the eyes of his subjects of being 
the mrst to yield to an enemy in his own 
country, I have myself offered a treaty. The 
victor of Jena and Friedland could afford to 
treat with the Czar for peace without detrac- 
tion from his own fame. 

Cau/. Sire, these Russian nobles who 
surround Alexander are but _ barbarians. 
Were the Czar to yield to his former friend- 
ship for you, they would seek to dethrone 
him or put him to death. 

iVap. For that very reason, Caulain- 
court, I offered the treaty—for Alexander’s 
personal honor and safety, not mine own. 

Caul. 1so represented to Marshal Kutu- 
soff; but he is as much a barbarian as his 
Cossack troops. What measures does your 
Majesty propose ? 

Nap. I will at once call a council of 
war. Whatho! Marshals of France! 


[Marshals quickly gather around, also. the 


Emperor's privileged comrade, Sergeant 
Lopt. | 


Murat | but not directly to any one). Acall , 


for battle? Heaven be thanked, if so we 
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fight the Russians; my soldiers are disgusted 
with fighting fire. 

NVap. Gentlemen, the Emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia has. rejected the offer of 
peace from the Emperor of France and the 
Grand Army. 

Mur. (in high temper| Rejected your pro- 
posals? Audacious! The Grand Army of 
France, sire, is impatient for your order to 
answer this Alexander of Russia at the head 
of his army. 

Ney. My Emperor, the King of Naples 
has given utterance to the wish of the army. 
Next time let Alexander sue for peace of the 
Emperor of France, as he and William of 
Prussia did at Tilsit. 

Eugene. What say you, sire? Shall we 
on to St. Petersburg? Thereis nothing now 
but the force of arms which can terminate 
the contest. 

Cawi, I coimeide, sire. 
put an end to all. 

NVap. It was to avoid such a_ necessity 

- that I wasso careful, at the beginning of the 
contest, not to implicate myself in favor of 
the re-establishment of Poland. Now I see 
that my moderation was at fault. 


War alone can 


[During the council IVAN VLADIMIR, @ chief 
of insurrectionary serfs, enters and tas- 
tens. | 
Chief of Serfs. [boldly approaching| A fault 

which the Emperor of France can rectify at 

once. 

Nap. [surprised | You area bold man thus 
to break upon our council. Who and what 
are you, and for what purpose.are you here? 
Speak freely, I pardon your abruptness. 

Chief of Serfs. I am a Russian serf—a 
chief of serfs and an insurgent. My pur- 
pose here is to offer to the Emperor Napoleon 
an army recruited from the serfs of Russia 
for vengeance upon our common enemy. 

Nap. Are you their voice? Speak you 
with their authority ? 

Chief of Serfs. I do. 

Nap. Are they with one accord ready to 
rise ? 

Chief of Serfs. They are ready. 

Nap. ‘Their price, if I accept their offer 
and own them as auxiliaries of the Grand 
Army of France? 

Chief of Serfs. Their price is a proclama- 
tion of their emancipation by the Emperor 
of France as the conqueror of the country. 

Nap. Abold and feasible plan, I confess. 
Well, what more? 

Chief of Serfs. Vengeance, spoils and re- 
wards, rank and titles for our leaders, now 
borne by their present masters, whose lands 
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the Emperor of France will confiscate and 
confer upon the most distinguished of his 
auxiliary troops, whom he himself shall 
choose as worthy of reward. 

iVap. And your own rank? 

Chief of Serfs. Commanding General of 
your auxiliary Russian army. 

WVap. Are youso chosen by your fellows ? 

Chief of Serfs. am, sire. 

Nap. [reflecting aside] Yes, ’t is a feasible 
plan for the complete conquest of Russia: 
security through the winter for my army! 
Vengeance for Moscow! . 

Chief of Serfs. Great Emperor! Give but 
your name to our enterprise, as the Conqueror 
of Russia, and in a few days an army of 
three hundred thousand serfs will be ready 
to march under your victorious eagles on to 
St. Petersburg. 

Nap. Soldiers of France! [al gather 
quickly around to hear the reply of the Em- 
peror| Soldiers of France! You are called 
upon by the enslaved people of Russia to 
redeem them from serfdom. Ten millions 
of human beings ask your Emperor to issue 
his proclamation as the Conqueror of Russia, 
declaring their emancipation from slavery. 

Omnes: ‘Vive Napoleon! Conqueror of 
Russia !? 

Nap. Soldiers of France! Serfdom is 
unworthy of our age! It is the mission of 
the armies of France to redeem peoples from 
their tyrants and their chains. If I conquer 
Russia, I sha// emancipate her slaves. ‘Thus 
much [ answer readily to the prayer of the 
serfs. 

The French Army: 
EMPEREUR!”’ 

Chief of Serfs. [enthusiastically kneeling 
and attempting to kiss NAPOLEON’sS hand | 
Grand Emancipator! 

LVap. Kneel to heaven, sir, not to me! 
The bended knee of his fellow-man would 
humble Napoleon’s self, not glorify his 
deeds. My soldiers are my children! If I 
accept the offer of the serfs of Russia, they 
also, being Napoleon’s soldiers, will be like 
these, Napoleon’s sons. 

Chief of Serfs. Grand Emancipator! I 
hail you Conqueror of Russia! And so 
hailing you as my Emperor also now, I haste 
to bid our serfs arise to march with your 
army on to St. Petersburg. [2s about to go. | 

Nap. Stay, sir. While the Emperor of 
France heartily responds to the prayer of 
the serfs for emancipation, he discounte- 
nances their rising in arms against their mas- 
ters. 

Chief of Serfs. You reject our offer? 

Nap. No. I will first conquer Alexander 
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of Russia in his own country, as I did before 


at Friedland and Jena... ‘This done, again 
present your prayer to Napoleon at the head 
of his army, and the emancipation of ‘the 
serfs of Russia shall be proclaimed. ‘Then, 
sir, no longer as serfs, but free men, they will 
be worthy to become soldiers of France. 
Bear them my answer. 

Chief of Serfs. Sire, I will bear to my 
people your message. I had hoped your ac- 
ceptance of our offer: yet I admire your 
conduct. [/x7¢t CHIEF OF SERFS] 

Lug. [Embracing NapoLEon] My grand 
Emperor! My -father! The answer is 
worthy of you. 

Mur. Well, sire, your Majesty has thrown 
away the opportunity for conquering Russia. 

Caul. The Grand Army, then, sire, will 
- winter at Moscow instead of St. Petersburg? 

Ney. Or retreat to Poland battling with 
the fierce snows and our troops harassed by 
the Cossacks? Still, my Emperor, I would 
rather be buried with you in the snows of 
Russia than have heard a different answer 
from you to the serfs. 

Lodi. So would I, my grand comrade. 

Nap. Caulaincourt, write to Alexander 
and say that, having the power to dismem- 
ber his empire, I spare him. One word from 
me, and a hundred Russian cities would be 
to him as Moscow is to us. One word fromm 
me, and in a night the Destroying Angel 
would come down on him as of old he did 
on Pharaoh’s house.and kingdom. Russia 
would mourn her first-born as did Egypt 
when her Hebrew bondsmen rose against 
their masters. I could make Moscow his 
winter quarters and St. Petersburg mine. 
Tell Alexander that, holding this power, I 
forego my just vengeance, and spare him. 


[ Zxit CAULAINCOURT 77 haste. The Emperor 
zs seen slowly retiring into the Kremlin. | 


SCENE I1:—Ausstan camp. Painted tent in 
fiat. Enter General Kurusorr, command- 
ing Russian troops. ALEXANDER comes 
Jrom the door of tent. They encounter. 


Kutusof. Sire, a Russian officer released 
by Napoleon has brought this letter from 
him to your majesty. [ALEXANDER reads 
letter while KuTUSOFF retires. | 

Alexander. Great heaven! and he could 
fulfil his threat. Napoleon is one of those 
awful beings who could set a world on fire 
to match my Moscow, and perish in its 
flanes. Yes, were his dauntless generals 
—Murat, Ney, Poniatowski—to lead on 
these insurgent serfs, my realm would be to 
me indeed as Egypt was to Pharaoh, 


NAPOLEON. 


Enter Kurusorr with Ivan, the serf, a 

prisoner. 

Kut. Sire, this fellow whom my soldiers 
have just captured is the chief and insti- 
gator of the insurrection. 

Alex. [eying him with interest] Where 
have I seen his face? It seems as familiar 
as my own brother’s. General Kutusoff, 
leave us alone. I will question him. 

Kut. My guard without shall cover his 
person. An alarm from your lips, and a bullet 
will end him. [£x77.] 

Alex. Art thou the instigator of this 
insurrection? Serf, is this true? Dost 
refuse to answer me? I am the Czar of 
Russia, thou a serf, yet bravest me with thy 
silence. 

Serf. I know who and what thou art and 
who and whatI am. ‘Thou av¢ the Czar of 
Russia, and I a serf, and being a serf yet a 
man, I brave thee for my manhood’s sake. 
It was ¢he man who sought Napoleon and on 
my knees for the se7fs’ sake prayed him for 
emancipation for my fellows and myself. 


Alex. Thou ownest thy guilt? 

Serf. If guilt, then do I own it. 

Alex. Thy treason? 

Serf. My act. 

Alex. ’T will give thee to the knout for 
treason, serf. 

Serf. Iso expected, if captured and my 
act known. 

Alex. The knout can kill. 

Sevf. I gave my life to the cause of 


freedom when I sought the Grand Emperor. 

Alex. Vhou did’st calculate his approval 
of thy treason rather than death by the 
knout. 

Serf. I hoped for emancipation from his 
hands, yet well knew I risked death by the 
knout at thine. 

Alex. Thou art bold and haughty of 
spirit—unlike a serf,. 

Serf. So was my father. 

Alex. Who was thy father, that thou 
speakest of him in tones thus proud? 

Serf. One of thy father’s nearest friends. 

Alex. Ah! his name? Quick. Thy 
life may hang upon the answer. Thy father’s 
name? 

Serf. Prince Ivan Vladimir. 

Alex. Thou art not a serf, then, but a 
traitorous noble who has but assumed dis- 
guise to incite anarchy in thy native land. 
Thou shalt surely die. 

Serf. Be it so. I. fear not death, even 
by the knout. Better death than slavery. 

Alex. [surprised| Did’st thou not say 
that thou art the soz of Prince Vladimir? 

Serf. I did. My mother was his serf. 
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NAPOLEON. 


Alex. I now understand. Thou art then 
a serf and nota traitorous Russian noble; 
dost hate thy father and would avenge 
thy mother. Yet why traitor to thy Czar? 


_ Serf. I hate not my father. He loved 
me. I loved him. I would avenge my 
mother upon the state that made her serf. 
God made her woman. My father loved 
her for her beauty and her soul, noble as his 
own, and would have married her but she 
was his serf and therefore wife all unmeet 
for Ivan Vladimir, the prince. -I would 
avenge her and my birth by sweeping the 
curse of serfdom from my country: there- 
fore sought I Napoleon to urge him to eman- 
cipate the serfs. 


Alex. Why camest thou not to me, the 
son of thy father’s friend? 

Serf. Because I knew, sire, your nobles 
would never permit you to emancipate their 
serfs; and knew that the Emperor Napoleon 
could, did he but give the word. 


Alex. Knowest thou the tenor of this letter? 

Serf. I was in his presence when he dic- 
tated it to the Duke of Vicenza, once ambas- 
sador to your court. 

Alex. What dost thou think? Did 
Napoleon but arrogantly boast of power he 
did not possess? 

Serf. You know, sire, he did zof. Were 
the ten millions of serfs in your land to 
rise against their masters, backed by his 
proclamation and his conquering army, 
yourself and they would be at his mercy, 
and a hundred cities in Russia would be to 
you as Moscow is now to him. So said he 
in my presence. 


Alex. And thou did’st seek him for that 
purpose ? 

Serf. I will not deny it. 

Alex. Sir, thy very boldness perchance 


has saved thy life. Hadst thou answered 
me with a deceitiul tongue or shown the 
malice of treason, I surely would have 
given thee to death. Napoleon I know 
well enough to be assured he will not insti- 
gate my serfs to anarchy. ‘Thou canst live 
without danger to my realm. I give thee 
thy life. 
[Kutusorr shows his face as on watch. | 


Serf. Sire! My father! You give me 
my forfeited life? 

Alex. \ do. I loved Ivan Vladimir, 
thy father. Oft has he carried me in his 
arms. I cannot take his son’s life. Thou 
art his image. It was that resemblance, 
though I understood it not at first, that 
inclined me to question thee and permit thy 
bold answers. What is thy name? 
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Serf. Ivan, as my father’s. 


Alex. Be one of my soldiers, no longer 
aserf by my will. 


Serf. So long as there are serfs in 
Russia, Ivan Vladimir, son of a serf mother, 
can only be a serf. Emancipate the serfs of 
your empire by proclamation, and then, sire, 
I will be thy soldier. 


Alex. Ivan, that have I not the power 
to do. My nobles would assassinate me as 
they did my father. 


Serf. Sire, Napoleon refused to make 
soldiers of serfs; as freemen only would he 
accept their allegiance. 


Alex. ’T is like him. I cannot play his 
part. Dost thou refuse my favor? 


Ses. As a serf Ido, sire: But as you 
loved my father, for his sake permit me to 
leave your realm where I can only live a 
serf. 

Alex =, BE it s0,lvang «Go. wie permite 
your departure, albeit you must take your 
life at your own risk. 

Serf. God bless you, Alexander of 
Russia. For your clemency I promise to 
urge no more the serfs to arm against you. 
Adieu, sire. 


[#xct Ivan. inter Kurusorr. They pass 
each other. | 
Kut, Your majesty, was it wise to let 


him depart thus? I would have given the 
eyo WO Wee Timon, Ieee, sus Ike 
me order my soldiers to shoot him as he 
leaves the camp. ’T willsave him from the 
knout: that is enough of consideration for 
his father’s sake. 

Alex. At your own peril you touch his 
life. « I remember the boy now well. I 
have oft played with him at his father’s 
palace when Vladimir was living. General, 
see to his safety through your lines. [xt 
Kurtusorr.] Fatal crossing that prevented the 
union between Napoleon and my sister. As 
he said at .Erfurth, his sword and mine could 
re-make the world; but my proud mother 
and my jealous nobles, who twitted me as 
the minion of the French Czesar, would not 
have it so. On one condition only would 
they permit the alliance—the denationaliza- 
tion of Poland: I knew that Napoleon in 
the grandeur of his aims must reject their 
terms; but had he become one of our ozwz7 


family—well, perhaps ’t were impossible that 


two emperors of the world could flourish, 
that Ceesar and Alexander could dwell to- 
gether in peace. Napoleon or I must de- 
cline; and I would rather that he should 
lose his crown than I mine. [/xi7. | 
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ScENE 01:—Murat and NEY come 
out of the Kremlin. 


Murat. The Emperor has ordered Gover- 
nor Mortier to blow up the remains of the 
Kremlin when he evacuates the city. 

Ney. Yes, in our retreat from Russia the 
army could not remove its vast military 
stores. 

Murat. And it certainly would not do 
to let our powder fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 

Ney. There are a hundred tons of pow- 
der in the Kremlin, besides innumerable 
barrels stowed in other palaces by the 
Russians for the destruction of the city, 
which we prevented them from firing. 

Murat. By old thundering Jove, these 
savage Russians shall see that we can vie 
with them in blowing up their cities. Where 
go your 

MeuVey. ko. order> the generals of . ‘my. 
division to be prepared for the retreat. 

Murat. But the Emperor has not yet re- 
solved on a retreat from Russia. 

Ney. Still I am certain he so designs, 
despite the rumor sent out that the Grand 
Army will winter here. 

Murat. In that case it were wise to pre- 
pare our divisions for marching orders; for 
they will be sudden as a clap of thunder. 

Vey. Ay,and Napoleon’s blows like thun- 
derbolts upon the Russian army, and we 
escape ere Kutusoff recover from the shock. 

[ Zxeunt. | 


[Enter Sergeant Lovi, directing soldiers who 
are in the act of carrying, wheeling in bar- 
rows and rolling barrels of g cunpowder nto 
the Kremlin. | 


Lod. Be careful, my boys, with that 
gunpowder. Place barrels in every apart- 
ment of the Kremlin. [Angrily snatching 
a pipe from the mouth of one of the soldiers, | 
Fool! a spark from thy pipe might blow up 
Governor Mortier and _ his division, not to 
say anything of the Emperor and his suite. 
If I catch another man of you with 
a pipe, Pll sabre him. Quick, my boys; be 
ready to fire the train at the word from the 
Emperor. [ Zhe soldiers disappear into the 
Kremlin with the barrels of powder.| We'll 
have doomsday presently. What’s that 
which fell upon my face? ’T was not a 
spark blown from that rascal’s pipe. [Dashes 
pipe to the ground.| Too cold for that. Ah! 
there it is again. Drops—but not rain! 
[Zurns his face upwards.| Mon Dieu! 
"Tis snow! Governor Mortier must hear 
of this. The Grand Army must quickly 
retreat or be buried in the snows of Russia. 


NAPOLEON. 


[Snow now seen fast falling. Lovi hastens 
off anxiously. | 
Marshal Ney and Murat, King of Naples, 


re-enter. 


Ney. God help the Grand Army! Win- 
ter is upon us. 


Murat. Wight words they had been in 
France—terrible. words in Russia—with 
Moscow in ashes, our army without pro- 
visions and cut off from all supplies. 


vey. Ay, in our enemy’s country, a 
thousand miles from any spot we might 
call our home—home even in the soldier’s 
sense, whose home’s the tented field. 

Murat. "Everywhere on our route, should 
the Emperor order our retreat, the country 
swarms with these savage Cossacks inured to 
Russian winters. 


Ney. Yes; a nation of barbarians, cap- 
able of such an act as ruinéd Moscow 
shows! I wish the Grand Army was home 


in France—or anywhere but in Russia. 
Murat. We had better at once inform 

the Emperor of this premature fall of snow. 
Vey. Premature! Curses on the country 

where even nature seems to conspire against 

the fortunes of Napoleon. Winter is here 

a month before the time. ; 

[ Zhev enter the ruined Kremlin to seek the 
Emperor. | 

Enter Sergeant Lovi, followed by the SERF. 
Lopi has a loaf of bread in his hand. 


Lod. Serf, is this the beginning of win- 
ter? 

Seats: 

Lod. By your looks you hunger for my 


loaf, and heed nothing this snow which so 
threatens us. 

Sevf. Thousands on thousands of my 
people are starving outside the walls of 
Moscow. 

Lod. Great heavens! 

Serf. In this ruthless destruction and 
sacrifice of Moscow, Rostopchin has devoted 
women, children, orphans, old men, the 
sick, the helpless. He thinks himself an 
ancient Roman. He is a senseless savage. 
I have succored hundreds of my fellows and 
now myself want bread. 

Lod. Well, comrade, I’ll share with 
thee, or I should not be worthy of my grand 
comrade—/e petit Corporal, | mean. 

Serf. God bless you! I feared’ you 
would deny me bread, of which you have 
yourselves but scanty portion. 

Lod. Refuse thee a share? Why, man. 
alive, dost take me for one of thy brutish 
Cossacks? 


Serf. You give me of your scant rations, 


NAPOLEON. 


yet know me for a Russian? What a teach-- 


er your master is! 

Lod. Master! Do you mean our Em- 
peror? Serf, Napoleon is the father of his 
soldiers. Did he not tell you so when he 
refused your auxiliary army of serfs? 

Serf. Ah! So did Peter the Great call 
himself father of his soldiers and his people. 
Yet he sent his children to Siberia and was 
the Czar of a nation of serfs. So have his 
successors called themselves Father of the 
Russians [27 bitter scorn]. 

Lod. How now, comrade? Do you 
compare your Peter to our Napoleon? Fling 
your Great Czar in the face of our Little 
Corporal? Bah! Your father of serfs and 
Siberian convicts is the false stamp on the 
brass; our sire the genuine on the gold. 

Serf. You do not curse him, then, for 
marching you to Moscow, with these awful 
ruins around you and a Russian winter 
staring you in the face? 

Lod. Curse the Little Corporal? Sacre/ 
had’st thou said that at first, I would not 
have given thee bread. 

Serf. I spoke in admiration, not meaning 
he deserves your curses. Methought how 
different the sentiment between our serfs 
and the Czar, and that. between his soldiers 
and Napoleon! 

Lod. [laughs| A trifling difference! I 
should say just the difference there is between 
love and curses! 

Serf. [aside] What idolatry! Not even 
did Czesar’s legions worship Cesar as Napo- 
leon’s legions worship Napoleon ! ‘ 


[ The snow now falls fiercely. 
Jrom all parts of the camp: 
<‘The snow! The snow! Winter! Winter!’’ 

NAPOLEON comes from the Kremlin with 

EUGENE, Murat and NEvy. 

The Marshals impulsively repeat the cry 

which ts swellet by the troops : 
“The snow! Winter is upon us!’’] 

Nap. A cry more terrible than Aoscow 
on fire ! 

Zug. God help the Grand Army! 
father, what are your orders, that 
Eugene might execute ? 

Nap. Stay this panic! The Grand Army 

will meet this Russian winter as it would 
meet a Russian army. 

Vey. How, sire? 

Nap. With invincible courage and forti- 
tude, as becomes my soldiers /—with consist- 
ency of veterans who have fought with me 
in a hundred battles and never yielded ! 

Ney. Right, my grand Emperor; yet 
would I rather the French army had to fight 


Cries of alarm 


My 
your 


» 
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a hundred battles with the Russians than one 
Russian winter. 

LVap. So would I, Marshal Ney; but 
soldiers are not choosers of their foes. 

Mur. What orders, sire? 

Nap. Presently, Murat. 


L-nter CAULAINCOURT, with the SERF 
returned. 


Caui. Sire, this man wishes to speak 
with you further of some purpose which con- 
cerns us. 

LVap. The Serf again! Well, sir? 

Serf. Sire, I offer you my service as a 
guide in your designed retreat to Poland. 

NVap. How now, sir Serf? presume you 
to prompt my design? [severely] How 
know you it is my design to order the retreat 
of my army to Poland? 

Serf. Since your majesty refused to march 
in triumph to St. Petersburg, to winter at the 
capital, I divined it was your intention to 
winter in Poland. 

Nap. [aside] A fellow of courage and 
penetration! A daring mind! His man- 
ner that of a captain rather than a serf. 

Murat [impatiently| Sire, your orders to 
your generals? 

Nap. That they hurry not. My generals 
may a little cool their impatience with the 
prospect of a Russian winter. I will give 
my orders when they are ready, brother 
Joachim. 


[Murat turns away half in anger and retires. 

The: others also retire, leaving the Emper- 
or alone with the Serf. | 

Murat (aside as he goes off |. His brother 
Joachim! Yes, and his brother King! I 
am not to be so bluffed by my king-making 
brother. 

Nap. Well, sir, as you seem to have di- 
vined my purpose, I will say to you it is my 
intention to winter in Poland. This early 
fall of snow has decided me. I shall order 
the retreat at once. I accept you as my 
guide. You know the most approved route 
from here to Ancient Poland ? 

Sern. edo, )sire. 

Nap. Solthought. I discern you are 
not a man to offer more than you can per- 
form. Know you ought of the science of 
war? 

Serf. All that books could teach me, sire. 

Nap. And of statecraft? 

Serf. Imay give the same answer, sire. 

Nap. And the history of nations, no 
doubt, as I find you speak the French lan- 
guage with ease and style. 

Serf. Jam read in history, sire, and am 
familiar with the politics of modern nations. 
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Nap. Strange! So much in a serf. 

Serf. My father was my tutor. 

Nap. Stranger still. Father and son 
serfs, yet learned and masterful of mind! 
And yet I know not why this should surprise 
me. . God made man, ’t was man that made 
the serf of his fellow-man. Were my will 
omnipotent ’mong kings, I swear in His 
august name there should be no human 
slaves. 


Serf. Sire, Ido believe you, and there- 
fore sought you. 

Nap. Though your father and yourself 
were serfs, I discern the Maker’s handwrit- 
ing in you. 

Serf. I said not, sire, my father was a 
slave: he was a Russian Prince and a close 
friend and counselor of the Czar Paul. 

Nap. [in anger| How! Are you a reb- 
el Russian noble, and not a serf? Have you 
been playing on me for your purpose ? 

Sezf. No, sire. My mother was a serf. 
My father was Prince Ivan Vladimir. 

NVap. Ah! The mystery explained. Your 
father was with Alexander when he met me 
in amity at Erfurth. 

Serf. Yes, sire, my father was with the 
Czar. I have heard him speak of you with 
admiration. 

Nap. Hewas an able statesman. 

Serf. He was. So thought the Czar. 

NVap. So your father, the prince, was 
your tutor? 

SCH ES, SITS, 

Nap. You will suit my purpose. Alex- 
ander may thank his star to be rid of so 
dangerous a subject. 

Serf. I will deserve your trust. The 
Czar recognized meas his playmate Ivan. 
He has permitted me to leave Russia. 

Nap. Yes, Alexander is capable of noble 
deeds, or he had not been worthy of my 
friendship. 

Sevf. Your letter was received, sire. I 
believe I owe something of his clemency to 
it. 

LVap. The son of a prince, with a serf- 
mother, and a chief of a nation of serfs! 
“But, Ivan, how came you to lose the caste 
your father’s favor gave you? 

Serf. My father died; my younger 
brother became my master; and Azs mother 
had me whipped as a proud and fractious 


slave. Do you wonder, sire, I arose to free 
the serfs? 
NVap. No, Prince Vladimir. I had done 


so myself for the honor of my mother. 

Serf. Sire, I am not Prince Vladimir. 
[ Betterly| 1 am the elder son, but the base- 
born and the serf. 


NAPOLEON. 


Nap. Ivan, I have ever sympathized 
with Ishmael, not with Isaac; admired Esau, 
not Jacob. Doubtless your mother was both 
good and beautiful, or such a man as your 
father had not loved her. I despise caste, 
save of merit. Your mother should have 
been your father’s wife. 

Serf. Sire, in honor of my mother, let 
me kiss your hand. 

Nap. That which I would not permit the 
serf to do, the son in honor of his mother 
shall. [ Zhen, withdrawing from Ivan,| Mu- 
rat!. Eugene! Ney! Caulaincourt! [Ofi- 
cers and soldiers gather around. | 

Soldiers of France! You have 
conducted yourselves in this campaign 
worthy your deeds at Austerlitz. At the 
battle of Moskwa you vanquished the whole 
of the Russian army of 170,000 troops. 
Intrepid heroes, Murat, Ney, Poniatowski, 
to you belongs the glory. What noble and 
brilliant actions will history have to recount! 
She will tell how our brave cuirassiers forced 
the redoubt and sabred the cannoneers at 
their pieces. She will record the sublime 
devotion of Montbrun, of Caulaincourt, 
who expired in the midst of their glory. In 
his desperation and revenge the enemy de- 
stroyed Moscow. I could retaliate with acts 
of barbarism responsive to his own. Ata 
word from me a nation of serfs would have 
risen against their masters. Thus could I 
have conquered Russia and barracked my 
army in the enemy’s palaces. But such a 
conquest would be unworthy my soldiers. 
I, therefore, have resolved to make my 
winter quarters in Ancient Poland. The 
Grand Army will at once retreat. 

Caul. Wisely resolved, sire. 

Nap. [Going into the Kremlin| Fire the 
powder trains to every palace. I will exe- 
cute on Moscow the antique curse: There 
shall not be left of this proud city one stone 
standing upon another! |He disappears.) 


[ Soldiers, directed by Sergeant Lovi, rush in 
every direction.” Marshals NEY, CAULAIN- 
courT, Murat, and Prince EUGENE group 
im awe at the manner and words of NAro- 
LEON. | 
Ney. What a fearful warning to Europe 

of Napoleon’s vengeance! 

Lug. He looked like the very spirit of 
Nemesis personified. 
Caul. If the sovereigns of Europe mind 
not, they may provoke him to execute ‘the 
antique curse’’ upon their cities in his wrath. 

[Lxplosions heard. | 
Mur. Marshal Ney, we must at once to — 
the head of our divisions. By this time 
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my generals have their troops under orders. 


[ Zxit. | 
“Vey. So have mine. | Zxvcz. | 
Lug. Whata glorious mention the Em- 


peror made of the death of your gallant 
brother! 


Caul. Yes, the Emperor’s words of my 
young brother have immortalized his mem- 
ory. Alas, his death! 

[Lxplosions heard from the Kremlin. | 

Lug. My God! They are blowing up 
the Kremlin, and the Emperor within ! 


» 
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_ peror comes out of the Kremlin and shakes 
Jrom him the ashes of falling timbers. 
EUGENE and CAULAINCOURT attend him, 
but he seems oblivious of their presence. | 


WVap. 1 could give their kingdoms to 


revolution and destruction—leave not one 


throne standing in Europe save my own. 

[ Axplosions culminate. ‘The ruins of the 
city all fall. | Thus could I do with these’ 
legitimate kings! 


[PicruRE: NApoLEON 77 sombre maj- 


[ Zhey rush alarmed into the Palace. Lxplo- SAORI ‘ ery 
sions from all parts of the city. The Em.  W# CAULAINCOURT suspended in awe. | 
SEE Se alle bes 


EXPOSITION AND ARGUMENT. 


Napoleon, accompanied by Caulaincourt and Duroc 
and a little escort of his Polish Guard, including his 
favorite guide ‘Ivan Vladimir,’’ has accomplished his 
journey from Poland to Paris. He has astounded all 
Europe by the feat, by his return and speedy creation 
of a new Grand Army of 300,000 soldiers. He is at 
home with his Empress, Marie Louise, and his little 
son, the titular King of Rome, at the opening of the 
Act. Soon a new coalition is formed against Napoleon 
by the “‘legitimate’’ sovereigns of Europe: England, 
Russia, Prussia and Austria combining now to over- 
throw his empire and crush him. But again the genius 
of Napoleon triumphs, in the battles of Lutzen and 
Bautzen, and the Allies, appalled, are for a time balked 
in their purpose. In those victorious battles, however, 
Napoleon lost two of his most beloved Marshals, 
Bessieres and Duroc, these sad losses being greatly 
aggravated by the death soon after, in the disaster of 
Leipsic, of Prince Poniatowski, whom Napoleon had 

gcdesigned to create King of Poland. Had these three 
strong pillars of the Napoleonic empire stood, his down- 
fall might perhaps have been averted: for Bernadotte, 
King of Sweden, a Marshal of the French empire, but 
from the outset Napoleon's rival and personal enemy, 
went over with his army to the Allies, and secured by 
this treachery to France the Kingdom of Sweden to 
himself and dynasty. Marshal Mwvat, King of Naples, 


SCENE 1I:—-NAPOLEON’S private. apartment 
in the Tuileries. 


Napoleon. Ah! Ma bonne Louise. 
child. Our child, Louise. 

Marie Louise. Is he not beautiful?—my 
little king of Rome. . The Madame, your 
mother, says he is the very image of your 
infant self. What says my grand Em- 
pereur? Is he not the image of you? 


My 


Nap. Wake him not, dear Louise! Let 


me contemplate him while he sleeps. And 
was’ / ever like him, at rest—peaceful as 
my child is now? 

Louise. Wet me wake him to woo you 
with his baby caresses from your cares of 
war. 


Napoleon's brother-in-law and creation, followed the 
example of Bernadotte fora similar purpose, united his 
army of Naples with an Austrian army, made war on 
Prince Eugene and defeated his Italian army, and thus 
hindered the Viceroy from joining his step-father, the 
Emperor, in his supreme struggle; whilst Marshal 
Marmont, the brother-in-arms of Napoleon's youth, his 
“pupil and child,’’ crowned the desertion of the Mar- 
shals: for after the capitulation of Paris, he betrayed 
his Emperor into the hands of the Allies, thus enforcing 
—such was the fell result of Marmont's conduct—the 
abdication of Napoleon and the scene of Fontainebleau. 

“Do you know,” said Napoleon to his devoted and 
beloved Caulaincourt, ‘‘Do you know what that is which. 
pierces the heart most deeply? IT IS THE INGRATI- 
TUDE OF MAN.” 

In this Act Talleyrand, that modern prince and epit- 
ome of statecraft, appears in his typical cast. Caulain- _ 
court, Marshal Ney and ‘Sergeant Lodi” remain faith- 
ful to their parts, and ‘‘Ivan Vladimir” is the Russian 
companion-type of the noble Pole, Prince Poniatowski, 
who, wounded, was drowned in the Elster at the 
disaster of Leipsic. 

In this Act the ex-Empress Josephine becomes the 
most striking dramatic figure, and Marie Louise, with 
the little King of Rome and ‘Hope of France,’’ the 
tender relief of the restless Napoleonic theme. 


Nap. Wake him not, Louise. He soothes 
me, thus sleeping in cherub innocence. How 
restful! What a picture of sweet peace! My 
eyes feast upon him. My hungry heart 
devours him. My child! Would to God, dear 
Louise, my future days could be as this sweet 
picture of our sleeping babe. 

[Zhe child awakes, aroused by the fondling. | 

Child. Papa! . My own papa! 

Nap. [passionately caressing | My child! 
My child! Dear hope of France! I thank 
my God for thee! Louise—my wife—take 
thy little king of Rome, or he will ravish 
his father’s heart and make a woman of the 
soldier! [Gvves the child to his mother who 
hisses him with pleasure over his father’s 
rapture. | 
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The Minister TALLEYRAND has entered dur- 
ing the father’s absorption over his child, 
and, taking in ata glance the scene, has 
paused on the threshold. The Emperor 
now notices him. 

Tal. (apologetically| Thrice I knocked at 
your door, sire. Receiving no answer, I 
concluded you were alone, absorbed in study 
of your next campaign. By these maps on 
the floor I perceive I was not altogether 
wrong. 

Nap. Apologize no further, Prince de 
Talleyrand. You did but awake me from 
a dear home dream of the soldier which 
that same campaign too soon had broken 
with a ruder entrance than your quiet foot- 
falls. No doubt my next campaign is cause 
all-sufficient of this intrusion on my do- 
mestic peace. What is it, Talleyrand? 

Tal. Nought, sire, for other than the 
Emperor’s ears. 

Nap. My wife and child may hear it— 
that is, unless it breathes too loud of war 
and its ten thousand disturbing rumors. 

Tal. Well, sire, if you command me to 
speak to their ears disturbing news—the 

Emperor of Austria— 

Nap. Hold, sir; we will find fitter place 

in my cabinet, though I had purposed to 

spend one peaceful day with my wife and 
child. I see these wars begrudge me even 
my one sabbath. 

Louise. [who has been engaged with her 
child but anxiously) listening to the conversa- 
tion| Sire, my husband, this ove day be- 
longs to your Louise and our child. You so 
promised us. You will not break your word 
to your wife—to your child! 

Child. Monsieur Talleyrand, my papa 
cannot go with you. I shall hate you, if 
you take my papa away to-day. My papa 
says Monsieur Talleyrand has no heart. Go 
about your business, you naughty, cruel 
Monsieur. My papa shall not go with you 
to-day. : 

Wap. [laughing| So, so, my young Em- 
peror. You are playing the despot over 
your papa! Ha! ha! my poor Talleyrand, 
he hit you rather hard. Fie! you: darling 
little autocrat, to repeat your papa’s words. 

Tal. ‘Tut! sire, it offendsme not. The 
King of Rome only spoke your truth and 
his. Monsieur Talleyrand has no heart. 
Your empire, sire, to-day needs heads, not 
hearts. To-morrow your darling little son 
may prattle of what his grandpapa, the Em- 
peror of Austria, says, and what grandpapa 
of Austria proposes to do with his father’s 
empire. 

NVap. Not another word, Talleyrand, at 
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your peril of my displeasure. Louise, walk 
you awhile in the gardens with our child. 
On your return you will find me here. This 
one day shall be spent with you and my son, 
though all the combined kings of Europe 
were marching against me: to-morrow my 
duty to France may call me from your side 
to the field of battle [Ae kisses them tenderby, 
and they retire]. Speak quickly, Talleyrand. 
The empire must be in imminent danger in- 
deed, else you had not dared this dismissal 
of my Empress. 

Tal. Right, sire; your empire is in im- 
minent danger, and therefore I dared. 

Lap. My father-in-law? What of him? 
Your words implied that the Emperor of 
Austria is become my enemy. 

Tal. Austria, sire, demands large slices 
of your empire, and that failing, your 
father-in-law will join the new coalition 
against you. 

Nap. [alarmed and distressed | Speak you 
from your own knowledge? 

Tal. Your majesty’s father-in-law, assum- 
ing the office of mediator and umpire, has 
sent Prince Metternich with the enclosed 
proposal to you. Shall I read it? 

lVap. Read. 

Zal. ‘*That France shall surrender to 
Austria the Illyrian Provinces and Venetian 
Lombardy, and that Holland, Poland, and 
all the fortresses upon the Oder and the Elbe 
shall be surrendered to the Allies—’’ 

Nap. Degrade France? 

Tal. *‘*That the French armies shall be 
immediately withdrawn from Spain and _ 
Portugal—”’ 

Nap. Ha! 

Tal. ‘And that the Emperor Napoleon 
Bonaparte shall resign his titles of Protector 
of the Confederation of the Rhine and 
Mediator of the Helvetian Republic.” 

Vap. And it is when my standard 
floats at the mouth of the Vistula 
on the banks of the Oder, when my vic- 
torious army is at the gates of Berlin and 
Breslau, when in person I am at the head of 
three hundred thousand men, that Austria, 
without striking a blow, without drawing a 
sword, expects to make me subscribe to such 
monstrous propositions! And it is my 
father-in-law who has matured such a pro- 


still 
and 


ject! 
Tal. Even so. 
Nap. In what position would he place 


me in regard to the French people? Does 
the imbecile dream that a dishonored and 
mutilated throne can be a refuge in France 
for his son-in-law and grandson? é 

Tal. Better, sire, to accept these terms 
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than lose your throne, which Francis Joseph 

would maintain for his daughter and for his 

grandson’s sake, if not. for yours. 

_ Lap. Bah! It is not blood which flows 

in the veins of these people, but cold policy. 

And you, Talleyrand, would counsel me to 

dishonor France and tarnish the glory of 

our arms and of my name, whose lustre not 
even the campaign of Russia diminished! 

Tal. Sire, I warn you against the inevi- 
table, as I did against that same Russian 
campaign. 

Nap. [in stern anger| Retire! when I 
need such monitions I shall know where to 
- find you, unless meantime you, like my dis- 
creet father-in-law, should conclude to join 
the Allies. 

Tal. Beware, Bonaparte, lest your fatal 
madness drive me to them. 

Nap. A threat. But take heed, sir, lest 
the Emperor of France send thee to them 
in disgrace. 

[#xit TALLEYRAND. NAPOLEON for a mo- 
ment as an enraggl lion. Then enter his 
wife and son. | 
Louise, your father is about to march 

anew against me. Now I am alone against 

all. Yes, alone. Absolutely alone! 

Louise. Notalone! You have your wife 
and son! 

Vap. Yes! My wife! My son! 


SCENE 2:—[ Outside the military quarters of 
the officers at the Tutleries. .TALLEYRAND 
comes out of the quarters. | 


Tal. So: I have thrown the apple of dis- 
cord among his Marshals. Viceroy Eugene 
and Murat are already at swords-point. The 
King of Naples is a splendid idiot. Inflated 
with the royalty his imperial brother-in-law 
clothed him with, King Murat thinks the 
Allies would readily welcome him among 
their crowned heads if he forsook the falling 
fortunes of the man who made him King. 
Already he is disposed to join the Allies. I 
care not, so Bonaparte, alarmed by the sud- 
den collapse of his grander fortunes, be 
brought to heed my advice and content him- 
self with what the Allies offer. Well, z/eaz fuzz. 
As long as his empire stands, even if shorn 
of some of its glory, I shall serve my grand 
Emperor faithfully. If he pulls his house 
abeut his head, see to it, Monsieur Talley- 
rand, that you be not buried in his ruins. 

[ Zxz¢. | 
EuGEeNE and Murat come out of the mili- 
tary quarters in fierce altercation. 
VOL. I. NO. 2-9. 
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Mur. It is impossible to continue to serve 
-a madman who is no longer able to afford 
security to his adherents. Not a single 
prince in Europe will hereafter listen to his 
word or respect his treaties. Had I accept- 
ed the proposals of England, I might have 
been a powerful sovereign like the Emperor 
of Austria or the King of Prussia. 

Lug. By Heaven, I think Joachim Mur- 
at is the madman, not his Emperor, who 
made him King of Naples. 

Mur. By my sword I won my kingdom, 
as your step-father won his empire Ly his— 
ay, with mine to help him, if the truth be 
told. 

Lug. Beware, Murat, lest you rouse the 
lion of France! 

Mur. Pshaw! Iam no dog. I tell thee 
again, Viceroy of Italy, if I had listened to 
the proposals of England I might have been 
an absolute sovereign like those I named. 

Lug. Sir, the sovereigns you named are 
monarchs ‘‘dy the grace of God,’’ yourself 
king but by the grace of Napoleon and the 
blood of French soldiers. 

Mur. Won by my own sword, Viceroy 
Eugene, is still my answer. 

fug. You can remain a king only by the 
power of Napoleon and strait alliance with 
France. 

Mur. Jwill reign by the grace of Napo- 
leon no longer. ‘The Allies will welcome 


me. I shall be rid of my yoke. 
Lug. Ingrate! ‘Traitor! Fool! 
Mur. Imbecile warrior! Yet you wear 


a sword to answer mine, if you have the 


courage. 

fug. You are inflated with black ingrat- 
itude. [I will not fail to denounce you to 
the Emperor. 

Mur. Your sword! Maine is impatient! 

Fug. My sword belongs to the Emperor 


and to France. If you have forgotten that 
Napoleon is your brother, I do not forget 
that he is my father. 

Mur. You father him too much, me- 
thinks. 

Lug. [impulsively drawing.| Ha! You 
dare thus to suggest my mother. [ Recover- 
ing himself, and with touching dignity| Fie 
upon me. Joachim Murat knows that the 
tears of the Emperor at his divorcement 
from the Empress Josephine were sufficient 
for her glory and her son’s honor. 

Mur. Viceroy of Italy, the quarrel 
between us began in Poland, when the 
Emperor wrested from me the well-earned 
command of hisarmy and gave it to his step- 
son—his minion. Our swords shall end it. 

Eug. ‘Thy words lack gall when you call 
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Josephine’s son Napoleon’s minion. As 
well call me my mother’s minion. 

Mur. Since you refuse to end the dispute 
between us in person and in France, I will 
meet you at the head of my army in Italy. 
Look well to your viceroyship. [exit. | 


Lug. He is beside himself with jealousy. 
He surely cannot meditate treason against 
the Emperor—his benefactor. No; Murat 
is weak in character as he is brave in war, 
but I will not wrong him with the thought 
of deliberate treason; yet the Emperor must 
know of this. [ £xit. | 


Ivan VLADIMIR, once the Serf, now a Colonel 
in the French army and a trusted Atd-de- 
camp of the Emperor, comes out of the 
military quarters. 

Col. Vlad. A most unfortunate quar- 
rel! Murat, by overweening pride of his 
matchless deeds in war and his festering 
jealousy of Eugene, if he minds not will ruin 
the Emperor and himself. Next to Napoleon 
I owe to Murat my elevation from the serf 
to a colonelcy in the French army. I hold 
the King of Naples in my regard, but can- 
not side with his wrong-doing. I call him 
friend, and therefore as his friend I will, if 
need be, reprove him. 


Murat comes out of military quarters with 
the manner of one departing. 

Mur. Adieu, Ivan Vladimir. 

V7. Where goes the King of Naples? 

Mur. To Naples, friend Ivan. Should 
the Emperor fall, and you need a friend, you 
will find welcome in Naples. Adieu. [Zs 
about to go, but is stayed by the entrance of 
the L:mperor. | 

LVap. [severely] And pray where goes the 
King of Naples without his Emperor’s 
orders? 

Mur. Sire, I go to look after my king- 
dom and my subjects. 

NVap. Joachim Murat, since my departure 
from Wilna you have done me all the evil 
you could. I do not suspect you to be one of 
those who think that the lion is dead; but 
if you have counted on this, you will soon 
discover your error. Your title of King has 
turned your head. 

Mur. ‘The Viceroy has spoken— 

NVap. The Viceroy enjoys the full confi- 
dence of the Emperor. 

Mur. As the Emperor needs me not, I 
will take my leave of France. 

WVap. Stay! Joachim Murat, make me 
not forget you are my brother, remembering 
you only as my Marshal. 

Mur. Sire? 

Nap. In that case the Emperor may be 
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compelled to order your arrest. Colonel 

Vladimir, in an hour be ready for my orders 

to bear in person to Prince Poniatowski. 
[Lxit into Military Quarters. | 

Vi. [anxiously to Murat] For God’s sake, 
sire; forbear. France and the Emperor both 
at this crisis need amity among the Marshals 
of the Empire. 

Mur. Arrest me! I am resolved at last! 
The Allies will welcome me! 

Vi. The Allies will permit you to betray 
yourself and the Emperor. Sire, for your 
own sake, pause. 

Mur. \ play no more the second to Bon- 
aparte’s ambitions. 

V7. . Bonaparte? 

Mur. Ay, Bonaparte, the Corsican, and 
I Murat, the Corsican: he a soldier of for- 
tune and Emperor of France, I a soldier of 
fortune and King of Naples: he obnoxious 
to the kings of Europe, I invited to their 
alliance. Pshaw! I waste my breath in dis- 
cussing our likeness and our difference. 
Colonel Vladimir, adiey! [ Exit. | 

Vi. Poor misguided king, he goes to the 
Allies and to his doom; but I will follow 
him and if possible preserve him from des- 
troying himself and perchance the Emperor 
also. [ Zxzt. | 
Several Generals enter, accompanied by Tat- 

LEYRAND, who is urging upon them his 

vlews. 

Tal. I speak for the State, gentlemen, 
not the Camp. If the Emperor accepts not 
the treaty of the Allies on their terms, his 
empire will be overthrown. 

[Ney comes out of Military Quarters. | 


Vey. [aside] That Mephistopheles here 
again. 
Tal. From this hour it will signify the 


war of the Allies to dethrone Napoleon, 
rather than a war against France. 

Vey. Prince de Talleyrand, your pres- 
ence is unwelcome. 


[ Zhe officers exeunt, leaving VALLEYRAND 

and NEY to their encounter. | 

Tal. Prince of Moskwa, your tongue is 
rude, but your sword has served the State. 
So rail if you please; I see you are in the 
humor. 

Vey. My tongue is not like Talleyrand’s 
—serpent-fanged and treacherous. 

Tal. Charming, my dear Marshal. We 
may differ in our opinions, but we shall not 
fight. 

Wey. Look ye, Monsieur Talleyrand, if 
you persist in showing your detested face in 


these quarters, sowing dissension among our - 


generals— 


Peta, mmr 
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Tal, Well? 


Wey. Iwill put you under arrest and pack 
you to the Emperor with my compliments. 

fal. And look ye, Marshal Ney, if the 
Emperor and his marshals are resolved on 
their own ruin, I will withdraw and leave 
them to their fate. ¥, 

Vey. Ah! cover your treason with your 
pretence of duty. 

fal. Had my counsel been regarded, the 
prospect of the empire had not been jeopar- 
dized by the campaign in Russia. 

Wey. Sacre! The Russian 
thrown in our face again. 

Tal. ’Tis a fitting lesson. 


campaign 


Digest it, 


and you may escape the sequel. 
Vey. Attend to your own business. 
Tal. lam, by giving my advice. 
Wey. Weneed neither your advice nor 


your warnings. 


Tal. Fools and madmen never take wise 
counsel. 

Vey. By Heaven, were you a soldier— 

Tal. Aslam not— 

vey. No! a poltroon of state, or you 


should fight me for your ‘‘fool.’’ 


Tal. NotI. My philosophy is not val- 
orous. 

Ley. Coguin ! 

Tal. Unless the state had need of war— 

Vey. Bah! 

Tal. And then, my brave marshal, Tal- 


leyrand has the serpent’s fang—as you pleas- 
antly observed but now. Have I your per- 
mission to enter your citadel ? 

Vey. No, Monsieur Talleyrand. 

Tal. O, very well, my brave marshal. I 
commend your vigilance. 

NVvey. Whichcaught you at your game. 

Tal. And being caught, I confess my 
purpose was to spoil your trade of war. 

Vey. Begone! Or by the eagles of France, 
I will order your arrest as a traitor and a spy. 

Tal. Not necessary, my dear Ney. on 
jour. ‘The state will not further harass the 
camp to-day. [ Zxit. | 

Wey. By James, I will see the camp well 
rid of him. The serpent! [follows Tat. ] 


Scene 111:— [Royal Pavilion near Paris 
where the interview took place between 
NAPOLEON azd JOSEPHINE when he pre- 
sented to her his idolized child, the King of 
Rome. | 
', Enter JOSEPHINE and HortTENSE. 


os. At last I shall see Napoleon’s son— 
hold him in my arms as I were his mother, 
—lavish my caresses on him,—storm the 
child with my kisses,—affright him perhaps 
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with the mystery of my tears. Oh, the 
agony of joy to press to my heart Napoleon’s 
son,—Napoleon’s heir. 


flor. My dear mother, be constrained, 
lest your passion of feelings should indeed 
affright the child at meeting him. You were 
not more agitated on that dreadful day of 
your divorce from the Emperor than now in 
your anticipation of your meeting with his 
child. 

Jos. Oh, sweet Hortense, you comprehend 
this moment? 

ffor. Yes, dear mother, fully compre- 
hend the passion of your thoughts and feel- 
ings. Have I not been with you, my mother, 
in your travail? 

Jos. tis as though my heart were cleft 
in twain—the one half joy, the other agony— 
and that the twain were now about to come 
together. Oh, ecstasy of love! 

Tor. [looking off at the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps| ’T is Eugene. 


Jos. And Bonaparte? 

for. No, his child—the little King of 
Rome! 
Enter EUGENE with the child NAPOLEON 


dressed in the uniform of the Natonal 
Guard, as he was in the ceremony when his 
mother was invested with the Regency. Jos- 
EPHINE, though greatly agitated, restrains 
herself, but devours the child with her looks. 


Lug. [as he enters| My own dear mother. 
His son! Himself is near! 

Jos. Napoleon’s son presented to his 
Josephine by er son! 

_ Hor. You understand his meaning, mam. 
ma, in sending the little King of Rome to 
you by the hand of his Viceroy—our own 
Eugene ! 

Jos. Yes, perfectly understand. This 
uniting of my son with his own is indeed 
worthy of him. You are not afraid of me, 
dear boy? 

Child. Afraid of you? Oh, no; you are 
the good Josephine. My papa, the Emper- 
or, has told me you are my offer mamma. 

Jos. Yes, yes, your other mamma. Oh! 
I can restain myself no longer. As your 
mother, dear child, let me embrace you. 


[She embraces him with kisses; but at first 
restrains herself, then, carried beyond con- 
trol by her feelings, gives way to a passion of 
tears and caresses the child in hysteric 
ecstasy. NAPOLEON enters, paises, surveys 
the scene with approbation in his manner, 
while HORTENSE and her brother EUGENE, 
seeing the entrance of the Emperor, retire 
to leave him unconstrained in this interview 
with their mother. | 
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LVap. Josephine! 

Jos. Sire! 

Nap. Call me Bonaparte, my Josephine. 
Nought has changed ’twixt thee and me. 

Jos. Bonaparte! Mon amie / 

Nap. Thy dearest friend, Josephine. Thy 
Bonaparte; thy Achilles, as I was to thee in 
Italy. You love my son! 


Jos. You did not doubt it? 

Nap. No, Josephine. I doubt you in 
nothing. 

Jos. When your Majesty recalls how 
dearly you loved tnine— 

wap. l did.. Indo. 

Jos. You will not be surprised at my 


affection for the son of another— 

Vap. Ah! 

Jos. Since he is yours likewise; nor will 
you deem as false or exaggerated sentiments 
which yourself, sire, have so fully experi- 
enced in yaur own heart. 

lVap. My admirable Josephine, do not 
labor thus to explain yourself to me. Eu- 
gene and Hortense were and are as my own 
children. 

Jos. It was not mere curiosity which led 
me to desire to meet the little King of Rome: 

'I wished to examine his countenance—to 
hear the sound of his voice, so like your own 
—to behold you caress a son on whom centre 
so many hopes, and to repay him the tender- 
ness which you lavished on my own Eugene. 

Nap. Our Eugene, my Josephine—yours 
and mine. In love your son has been my 
son. In this respect his natural father came 
not between us. Eugene zs my son. So is 
my son thine. 

jos. wrlevis, he shall-~be: 

LVap. Incomprehensible relations, these, 
my sweet Josephine, yet to us most real. 

Jos. Inconceivable to others they may 
be, but not to me. Sire—Bonaparte—were 
not those relations between us most real and 
genuine, Josephine—your wife that was— 
would not meet you now and press another 
woman’s child to her heart and feel all a 
mother s love for it, as I do towards this dear 
boy. [Caresses the child again. | 

iVap. Nay, my Josephine, I will not 
permit you to speak of yourself as Napo- 
leon’s wife that was. Napoleon’s wife that 
was, that zs, that zz/7 be / 

Jos. Yes, Bonaparte, thy wife. 
strange is this relation ! 

NVap. Josephine was Napoleon’s wife 
before all time—Napoleon’s wife she will be 
throughout all time—his wife in eternity— 
his everlasting love. 

Jos. Inexplicable destiny ! 

Nap. You rightly name it Destiny. It 


Yet how 
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was destiny that mated us, destiny that 
divorced us—divorced only in seeming to 
others, my dear Josephine, not to ourselves. 

Jos. And this dear boy the cause! How 
I ove him for that very cause! How my 
heart yearns over him for my very sacrifice! 
Have I not made the sacrifice to give to 


_ thee this son? He is my compensation—my 


consolation. Bonaparte— my Emperor — 
Husband! take thy son, thine heir, and 
caress him for my sake as thy Josephine’s 
gift to thee ! 


[She presents the child in her arms to Napo- 
LEON, who takes him and caresses him with 
great emotion. | 


Nap. My adorable Josephine! He is thy 
gift to me! [JOSEPHINE walks slowly away. | 


Linter Col. VLADIMIR 77 agitation. 


V7. Your pardon, sire. The peril of the 
hour!—the monstrosity of his act! —his 
black ingratitude— 

LVap.What means this unwonted agitation 
in my audacious philosophical Vladimir? Of 
whose monstrosity, whose black ingratitude 
would you speak ? 

Vi. A king whom the serf Ivan has called 
friend and is now ashamed he ever named him 
so; of him whom Napoleon made king of 
Naples and who is now a base traitor to his 
imperial benefactor. 

NVap. Hold, Vladimir. Joachim Murat 
I know is deficient in character, but he is 
incapable of betraying me. 

Vi. Sire, he has already betrayed you. 

Nap. [sternly] How, Colonel Vladimir, 
betrayed me? 

Vi. The King of Naples has gone over 
to the Allies. 

LNVap. Impossible! 

Vi. He has signed a treaty with them. 

Nap. You are misinformed. 

Vi. By this treaty he has engaged to fur- 
nish thirty thousand men to co-operate with 
sixty thousand to be furnished by Austria. 

Nap. [convinced | His point of attack? 

Vi. With this army of ninety thousand 
troops the King of Naples is to attack the 
Viceroy at Milan, to prevent him from mov- 
ing to your aid. 

Nap. |calling| Eugene! Eugene!— Mu- 
rat, to whom I gave my sister! Murat, to 
whom I gave a crown! 


Linter EUGENE guickly. 

Murat has gone over with his army to 
the Allies. It is, then, to make war on you 
in your dominion to prevent you from join- 
ing me with your army. Remain a moment 


with Vladimir, while I speak to your mother - 


of this matter. You must at once set out 
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for Italy. [Zxi¢ NAPoLEON with 
his child into the garden to JOSEPHINE. | 

Lug. Colonel Vladimir, can this be pos- 
sible? Murat traitor to the Emperor? 

Vi. Uhad it from his own lips and up- 
braided him. We parted in mutual anger. 

Lug. So did he from me. 

V7. Will the Prince Eugene pardon me 
in treading on sacred ground? 

fug. Colonel Vladimir has the confi- 
dence of the Emperor. You were one of 
his escort in his lone journey from Smor- 
goni to Paris, in our retreat from Russia. 

Vi. During which, Prince Eugene, the 
Emperor often condescended to converse 
with me on the politics of Europe; but I 
never dared to say to him what I have in 
my heart to say to you. 

Lug. Be not embarrassed at this perilous 
moment. Colonel Vladimir is not a man to 
speak without sufficient purpose. Doubtless 
you would have me say to the Emperor 
something it is too delicate for yourself to 
broach to him. 


Vi. Exactly, Prince Eugene. 
Flug. Speek freely. 
Vi. The divorce between the Emperor 


and your mother was the all-fatal political 
mistake in Napoleon’s life. 

Lug. A terrible domestic calamity, 
Vladimir; yet I have not deemed it a fatal 
political mistake, but rather the political 
necessity of his life. 

Vi. I repeat, his all-fatal political mis- 
take, which, if his glorious empire fall, will 
be the cause. 

Lug. Viadimir! 7 

V7. In allying himself with these legiti- 
mate kings of Europe your father placed 
himself in their power. He was the 
Emperor of these Kings and of their Peoples 
—the Master of Kings—the Hope and 
Deliverer of Peoples—Father of Nations! 
[with deep emotion]. 


Lug. Ishenotso now? Shall he not 
be? 
Vi. No; Napoleon is as Samson bound 


with the thongs of his alliances with kings. 

Ling. _ Now broken. 

Vi. They should never have been formed. 
[ Enter NapoLeon. Hearing the bold assertion, 
he draws near, but shows a desire not to inter- 
rupt the earnest conversation.| His marriage 
with Marie Louise was a fatal act. His 
father-in-law seeks now to dethrone him. 

Eug. True. How had it been had the 
Emperor married the sister of the Czar? 

Vi. Still in the thongs, as with Austria. 
Napoleon never could have been the Im- 
perial Minion of the Czar. 
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Nap. [Asitde| Never ! ; 

Vi. . Therefore the breach had come des- 
pite the marriage with Alexander’s sister. 

fug. Granting all this, what is the con- 
clusion touching the present crisis? 

V7. Do you not perceive, Prince Eugene, 


that Napoleon’s marshals are but copying 


him and entering into alliance with kings 
on their own account? Look at Berdanotte! 
Look at Murat! Between the allies and his 
marshals Napoleon will be betrayed. 

Nap. [coming forward| Unless Nap- 
oleon recovers all of /Acmself, by heaven, 
Vladimir, you are right. 

V7. Sire, your pardon for my boldness. 

NVap. Your sincerity is justified. So 
you think my marshals copy me? It was 
your word. Murat, my brother, a king of 
my making, allies himself with my enemies, 
and my father-in-law joins in war against 
me to wrest from my son the crown of 
Rome. Unnatural grandfather! The divorce 
was a dire political mistake: an abyss 
covered with a bed of flowers. I should 
not have set foot upon it. 

Linter child, seeking his father, followed by 
JOSEPHINE and HORTENSE. 

Boy Napoleon. Papa! My own papa! 
[Sudden transition in the EMPEROR. He 

catches his child in his arms. Great emo-- 

tion. | 

Nap. Viadimir is wrong! I hold full 
proof [holding his child aloft]. Be the com- 
plications of my empire what they may, 
this child is the gift of God and Josephine! 

Josephine. Yes, sire, God’s gift in answer 
to prayers. 

Nap. Viceroy, embrace the King of 
Rome, and depart for Italy. My son, you 
go to maintain your brother’s kingdom. Col- 
onel Vladimir, hasten to Prince Poniatowski 
and bid him join me with his troops. Ac- 
quaint him with the order of my move- 
ments. I depart to-night to place myself 
at the head of the army. . 
Exit EUGENE, after having hastily embraced 

the little King of Rome, his mother and 

his sister; extt also VLADIMIR. | 


Jos. Alas, shall I ever see thee again? 
Nap. I know not, Josephine. Fate 
baffles me. All is dark and uncertain. I 


know not even that I shall look upon my 
child .after to-night. There is a feeling in 
me at this moment that we are about to part 
forever. 

Jos. 
but your fatherly mistrust. 
your son again. 

Nap. 1 know I shall meet ray son in the 


Oh, mon amie, think not so. ’Tis 
You will meet 
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great hereafter; but shall I ever press him 
to my heart again—here—here? 

Jose Beleve. it: 

Wap. - Ah; my*. Josephine, if I -had 
remained childless even Paradise were inef- 
fable doom. Ja chere Hortense, take our 
little King of Rome to his mother. Tell 
her events have occurred which necessitate 
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my immediate presence at the head of my 
army. I will see her before I set out. Em- 
brace me, mon amie. My little one, heaven 
watch over thee. My Josephine, adieu. I 
go now to battle with Fate for my empire 
and my son. 

[NAPOLEON 7s seen making his exit on picture 

as the act closes. | 


ACeIS EVs 


EXPOSITION AND ARGUMENT. 


Allowing for dramatic condensation and unity, the 
exposition of the theme of this Act is given in the 
text itself almost as fully as it is in the literal history. 

Having declared the Regency and committed his 
wife and his son, whom he never met again, to the care 
of the Senate and the National Guard, Napoleon left 
Paris on the 25th of January, 1814, joined his army at 
Vitry and St. Dezier, and opened that short but most 
brilliant campaign which preceded his first abdication. 
Again for a while his genius arrested the Allies, who 
were confounded and bewildered by the rapidity of his 
victories; but, resolved on his annihilation, the Allied 
Powers concentrated their forces on Paris. Hastening 
to the relief of his capital, Napoleon fell ‘like a thun- 
derbolt" upon the allied armies in his way, winning five 

_ great battles in ten days. At the village of La Cour, 
which he entered at midnight, he came across the dis- 
banded soldiers of the corps of Marshals Marmont and 
Mortier, and learns that Paris has capitulated that 
same evening. It is at this point of the Napoleonic 
history that Act Fourth opens, For a moment stunned 
.by the blow, when so near to the succour of Paris, vic- 
tor with the laurels of five new battles fresh upon his 
brows, yet in the issue defeated in his Marshals, Napo- 
leon gives vent to his anguish and wrath in a wild out- 
burst, crying, ‘‘My carriage, my carriage!’’ Impulsively 
he resolves to make a superhuman dash that night, with 
his small but victorious army, on to his capital, to pre- 


SCENE 1:—[A street in the village of La Cour. 
Discovered groups of disbanded soldiers of 
Marmont’s division on their way to Fon- 
tainebleau, after their defeat in the defense 
of Paris. The clock of La Cour striking 
the hour of midnight. March of Napo- 
leon’s army entering La Cour heard in the 
distance. | 


Enter Marmont from his defeat at Paris. 


Marmont. ’'T is the Emperor and his army 
marching to the relief of Paris. My God, 
had I but heard those drums twelve hours 
ago! Ah! had I but known Napoleon was 
near, marching to our relief, the army of 
Paris should have been cut to pieces to a man 
ere I had permitted Paris to capitulate. 

Enter COL. VLADIMIR surprised. 

Vladimir. Marshal Marmont at La Cour? 

Mar. What the defense of Paris has left 
of him, Colonel Vladimir. 

V7. The Emperor at this moment thinks 
you still at Paris with your army defending 
his capital. 


vent the entrance of the Allies in the morning. (The 
incident is quite a dramatic parallel to the cry of Richard 
III, ‘A horse! A horse!" and might be thought but a 
bald imitation were it not literal.) Meantime Caulain- 
court is despatched to the Allies, and especially to the 
Czar Alexander, by the Emperor Napoleon who sues 
to be allowed to interpose in the settlement for the 
peace of Europe. 

The second scene shows the temptation of Marmont 
by Talleyrand in the interest of the Allied Sovereigns, 
issuing in Marmont’s sudden change of base and 
betrayal of his master into the hands of the Allies. 
That Marmont was a hero,—that he had idolized Napo- 
leon, that he fought against frightful odds with a war- 
rior's frenzy in the defense of Paris, is true. But so 
was Judas an Apostle, who, when he discovered that he 
had betrayed the Master, threw down the thirty pieces 
of silver and committed a horrible suicide: Napoleon 
ever afterwards held Marmont up to the French people 
as his Judas, and it is Napoleon's own view of his 
Marshal—his c?-devant Apostle—which the dramatist 
must properly take. 

The initiative of the abdication of Napoleon at Fon- 
tainebleau follows, and then a scene at Malmaison, in 
which Josephine denounces Marmont; which scene also 
embodies the subject of Josephine’s letter to Napoleon 
when he was exiled to Elba; the Act culminating with 
the Abdication. 


[ Groups of disbanded soldiers continue to pass 

through the streets. | 

Mar. You see the army of Paris. 

V7. Defeated! 

Mar. Overwhelmed, rather, by the com- 
bined armies of the allies. 
ed troops are the remains of my army fall- 


ing back on Fontainebleau to join the Em- ° 


peror’s army at Troyes. 

Vi. But the E-mperor is here. 

Mar. ‘Those drums informed me of his 
presence. How has it been with him? 

V/. Victorious in every battle. 

Mar. My God! Had I but known it 
sooner ! 

* V7. Marshal Marmont, this is inexplica- 
le. 

Mar. Fighting in the darkness of de- 
spair against the allied armies, how could I 
divine that the Emperor was marching his 
victorious army on to Paris to our aid? 


V’. Wow could you have divined it, Mar- - 
Why, by your simply | 


shal Marmont? 
knowing that Napoleon is always marching 


These disband- © 
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to the rescue of his needy marshals; that he 
is always on time; by knowing that Napo- 
leon never fails; that his march has always 
been victorious. By frusting in him, and 
less in your own conceit. By simply doing 
your duty to France to the death! 

Mar. So had I fallen before the walls of 
Paris—as I have said—had I dreamt he was 
even on the way. I looked upon his cause 
as lost. 

Vi. [sternly] Marmont, his cause and 
the cause of France may be lost by his mar- 
shals, never by Napoleon himself. 

Mar. And he is victorious. 
And we defeated. 

V7. Yes. His battle of Montereau where, 
with only forty thousand men, he beat the 
whole allied armies of Austria, Russia and 
Prussia, numbering one hundred thousand, 
was a victory worthy of his glory at Auster- 
litz. 

Mar. His genius is superhuman. 

V7. His genius never shone more than 
in this crisis. His daring was sublime. He 
has renewed the miracles of bravery and 
sang froid of Lodi and Rivoli. In ten days 
he has won five great battles. 

Mar. How shall I meet the terrible re- 
proach of his eye? 


[He flies from the Emperor’ s approach, while 
disbanded soldiers still pass through the 
street. | 
Napoleon [entering.| How is this? Why 

are not these soldiers marching to Paris? 
Caulaincourt [who enters, following Napo- 

LEON.] Sire, Paris has capitulated. The 

enemy enters to-morrow, two hours after 

sunrise. These troops are the remains of 
the armies of Marmont and Mortier. 


[ Zhe Emperor for a moment is stunned by the 
blow. | 

Nap. Where is my wife? Where is my 
son? Where isthe army? What has be- 
come of the National Guard at Paris, and of 
the battle they were to have fought to the 
last man under its walls? And the marshals, 
Mortier and Marmont, where shall I find 
them ? : 

Cau. Sire, General Belliard, who is at 
La Cour just from Paris, informs me that 
your brother Joseph authorized the capitula- 
tion. 


Lap. 


My God! 


What is it to me even if my own 
brother has betrayed France? I shall not 
betray her. The night is still mine. The 
enemy only enters at daybreak. My car- 
riage! my carriage! Let us go this instant ! 
Let us fight even in the streets and squares 
of Paris. My victorious presence, my name, 
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the courage of my troops, the necessity of 
following me or of dying will arouse Paris. 
Come on! success awaits me, perhaps, in my 
last reverse. 

Caul. Sire, from what I learn through 
your devoted General Belliard, the disaster 
is irreparable. By the treaty Paris as well 
as the remnant of the armies of Mortier and 
Marmont are paralyzed.. You can only 
hope now to interpose your own terms. 

Nap. Caulaincourt, ride with the utmost 
speed to the headquarters of the allies. See 
if I have yet time to interpose in the treaty. 
Caulaincourt, I have now no hope but in 
you. I give you full powers. Do not lose 
an instant. By dawn I shall expect you at 
Fontainebleau. 

Caul. I go, sire; dead or alive I will 
gain entrance to the presence of Alexander. 

[ Ace. | 

WVap. To horse for Fontainebleau! 


[ ex- 
it, followed by VLADIMIR. | 


SCENE 11:—[ Outpost of Marmont’s Camp. 
A soldier on guard passes across. Enter 
Marshal Marmont, and surveys the scene. | 


Marmont. A carriage with lamps dashing 
toward my camp! It stops in the road. A 
person alights and comes this way. As I 
live tis Talleyrand. 


Enter VALLEYRAND. 


Tal. Good morning, Marshal. 
_-Mar. Good heaven, say I. 
Tal. I have spent the night in my jour- 


ney from Paris to your camp. 

Mar. Oh, but this is a most disastrous 
termination to Napoleon’s marvelous career. 

Tal. [coolly consulting hts watch as though 
his business were of the most patient kind | 
Just four in the morning. Fast horses, a 
midnight ride, disturbed intervals of sleep, 
shocking dreams, all to be philosophically 
explained by the ruts in the roads, and one 
very annoying overturn of the carriage 
which landed me in a ditch; and all, my 
dear Marmont, to bring you my ‘‘good 
morrow’’ from the Allied Sovereigns. 

Mar. What do they say? What would 
they have me do? I cannot hide the fact 
from my better judgment that the cause of 
the Emperor is hopeless. 

Tal. 1am most pleased to find the Duke 
of Ragusa in so excellent a mood. As you 
say, my dear Duke, the cause of General 
Bonaparte is hopeless. 

Mar. My God, and has my conduct 
helped to reduce him to General Bonaparte? 
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But I have still twelve thousand of 
troops to uphold his fortunes. 


Tal. Ah! now the Duke of Ragusa is in 
an altered mood. Your pardon, Marshal, 
for being plain with you. Bravery becomes 
you, but not idiocy: death is glorious to the 
soldier, but suicide is senseless. 


my 


Mar. Jam inno mood to commit sui- 
cide. Your parallels are not apt, applied to 
me. 

Tal. You certainly would commit sui- 


cide, my dear Duke, were you, after the 
treaty of Paris, to resist the combined ar- 
mies of the Allied Sovereigns with your 
twelve thousand soldiers. 


Mar. United with the victoroius army 
of the Emperor, thirty thousand troops in 
a few hours would be at the gates of Paris. 

Tal, My dear Duke, the Allied Sover- 
eigns can bring three millions against your 
thirty thousand. 

Mar. Prince de Talleyrand, why do you 
persist in calling me Duke while you name 
him as only General Bonaparte? You have 
a purpose. 

Tal. Right, my dear Duke, right. It is 
my plain nature always to have a purpose. 
The Allied Sovereigns have agreed to recog- 
nize your title of Duke of Ragusa. 

Mar. Ah! 

Tai. And to permit you to retain your 
rank and command as a Marshal of France. 

Mar. On what conditions? 

Tal. Oh, simply that you change mas- 
ters. Were I speaking to the English min- 
ister I might say, change the ursurper for the 
rightful king of France. But, my dear 
Duke, you who have worshiped that won- 
derful man, to you I will style the business 
the changing of Napoleon, the Emperor 
who was, for Louis, the king who will be. 
What say you, Duke of Ragusa? 

Mar. \f Lagree it will be on one condition. 

Tal. What is it, my dear Duke? Be 
reasonable. 

Mar. That Napoleon shall not be in- 
jured in his person, and that the Allied Soy- 
-ereigns shall deal with him with becoming 
magnanimity. 

Tal. Why, is not Napoleon in the hands 
of Alexander of Russia, his friend and ad- 
mirer at heart even now, and in the hands 
of his father-in-law, Francis Joseph? Can 
you not trust them? 


Mar. ‘They should be sufficient. 

Za. Believe it. 

Mar. My glorious master! God help 
him! God help his unhappy marshals! 


Tal. Amen! 


NAPOLEON. 


Mar. Say to the Allied Sovereigns, I | 


will meet them in Paris. 

Tal. Iwill, my dear Marmont. 

Mar. [aside} 1 must at once lead my 
troops inside the lines of the Allies before 
they discover the treachery! [£ x77. ] 

Tal. Now I doubt not Alexander’s gen- 
erous inclining towards Bonaparte, but our 
father-in-law of Austria will take from him 
wife and child as well as his empire. 
Humph! -’T is none of thy business, Tal- 
leyrand. The world is not-of thy making. 
Take it e’en as it is. Be not thou that 
simpleton to try and mend it. The Em- 
peror dead, long live the King! 


ScENE II].—[Addication of Napoleon at 
Fontainebleau. Se ts seated by a table in 
his cabinet, dejectedly waiting for the return 
of Caulaincourt. | 


NVopoleon. Fate marks the fall of nations! 
Yet how inexplicable this catastrophe: Iam 
victor yet defeated. [Lzter Caulaincourt. 
Napoleon meets him eagerly.| What has been 
done? Have youseen the Emperor of Rus- 
sia? What did he say?  [ Caulaincourt, 
overcome with anguish, 1s unable to speak. | 
Speak, Caulaincourt, speak. Iam prepared 
for everything, 

Coul. Sire, you are required to make 
great sacrifices—to surrender the crown of 
France to your son. 

. Vap. They mean to drive me from my 
throne, which I have conquered by my 
sword. They wish to make a Helot of me, 
an object of derision, destined to serve as 
an example to those who by sole ascendency 
of genius command men, and make legiti- 
mate kings tremble on their worm-eaten 
thrones. [ paces up and down the room.| And 
it is you, Caulaincourt, who are charged with 
such a mission to me. 
age to goon? Let me hear what it is your 
Alexander has desired you to say. 

Caul. | deeply wounded | Sire, you have no 
mercy. The stroke which is now felt by 
you lacerated my heart before it reached 
yours. 

LVap. I am to blame, Caulaincourt. I 
am to blame, my friend. 

Caul. My dear Emperor! 

Nap. There are moments when I feel my 
brain beating within my head, so many mis- 
fortunes assail me at once. I cannot doubt 
your fidelity, Caulaincourt. Of all about 


me you perhaps are the only one in whom. 


I place implicit faith. 


Have you not. cour- - 


ane = 
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Caul. You may, sire. 
_ Lap. It is only among my poor soldiers, 
It is only in their grief-expressing eyes, that 
I still find written fidelity and devoted at- 
tachment. When happy I thought I knew 
men, but I was destined to know them. only 
in misfortune. 

Caul. Alas, sire, the ingratitude of your 
generals is appalling. 


Enter VLADIMIR 27 consternation. 


Vladimir. Your majesty, Marmont has 
abandoned his post and joined the Allies. 

Nap. It is impossible. Marmont can 
not be guilty of dishonor. Marmont is my 
brother-in-arms. 

V7. He has gone to Paris—marched his 
troops, without their knowledge of _ his 
treachery, within the lines of the enemy. 

Nap. [overcome with grief, sinks into his 
chair.| He! my pupil! my child! Un- 
grateful man! Murat deserts me in the 
crisis! Eugene hindered by him from join- 
ing me! and now Marmont has betrayed 
me! [/e gives way to a passion of grief. A 
knock ts heard at the door. CAULAINCOURT goes 
and admits Marshal NEy. | 

Caul. [aside to NEY] You bear fresh 
messages from the Allied Sovereigns to the 
Emperor? 

Vey. Ido. Marmont is with the Allies. 
[NAPOLEON 7s aroused from his grief by the 
voice of NEY. 

Nap. My faithful Ney. Thank God, all 
have not forsaken me. Macdonald, Caulain- 


court, Ney! They are faithful to. me 
still. aa = MM ieeye ¢ 
Ney. Yes, my Emperor, you may still 


name us among your marshals. 


Nap. How was Marmont received by 
the Allies? 

Ney. The traitor! With shaking of 
hands and congratulations. [CAULAIN- 
COURT and VLADIMIR converse aside but ls- 
ten. | 


Nap. ‘The defection of Essone has served 
as an excuse for new pretensions. Is it not 
so? Now that I am abandoned—openly be- 
trayed—there are other conditions. What 
do they now demand? 

Ney. Absolute and unconditional surren- 
der. They reject the Regency. They will 
restore the Bourbons. 

Nap. [terrible in his wrath] Do these 
arrogant conquerors suppose that they are 
masters of France because treason has open- 
ed to them the gates of Paris? If a hand- 
ful of vile conspirators have planned my 
destruction, the nation has not ratified the 
infamous act. I will summon my people 
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around me. Fools! they cannot conceive 
that a man like me only ceases to be formida- 
ble when he is laid in the tomb. 


[Sergeant Lopi and soldiers heard without, 
crying, ‘‘Lead us to the Emperor!’’ “‘ Vive 

? Empereur ’’ CAULAINCOURT and VLADI- 

MIR go off. | 

Wey. ’T is the voice of your soldiers. 

NVap. My children! You hear, my brave 
Ney. They are faithful to me. [CauLarn- 
COURT returns. | 

Caul. Sire, your troops call for the Em- 
peror and demand to be led on to Paris. 

IVap. Marshal Ney, say to them I will 
review them presently. ~[Zxzt ey.] Caul- 
aincourt, to-morrow, in one hour, I will 
shake off the fetters with which they have 
bound me, and rise more terrible than ever, 
at the head of one hundred and thirty 
thousand warriors. 

Cau@. Sire, this is your last step. 

Lap. My brave troops still acknowledge 
me for their sovereign. They call. [Cres 
heard without, ‘“‘The Emperor! The 
Emperor.’’] I will lead them on to Paris. 
The sound of my cannon would electrify 
my people and rouse the national spirit, 
insulted by the presence of foreigners par- 
ading in our public places. 

[Many voices without: ‘‘ON TO Paris! ON 
TO Paris! VIVE L’ EMPEREUR!’’] 

Iam resolved. Come with me, Caulain- 

court. Iam going to review my troops. 


SCENE Iv:—Az Apartment at Malmatson. 


Linter JOSEPHINE and HORTENSE 7” great 
distress over the situation of the Emperor. 
Josephine. His misfortunes, if I cannot 

share them, Hortense, will be my death. 

Separated from him I shall not long survive 

his ruin. 

Hortense. My dear mother, it seems that 
these reverses in the Emperor’s fortunes 
have renewed all your wifely relations to- 
ward him. He seems again your ‘‘Achil- 
les,’’—your ‘‘Cid,’’ as you delighted to call 
him in your happy days. 

Jos. Yes, Hortense, Napoleon zs my hus- 
band. I will follow him into exile. I will 
consecrate to him the remainder of an ex- 
istence which he so long embellished. 

Flor, What will Europe say? 

Jos. Ah! now only can I calculate the 
whole extent of the misfortune of having 
my union with him dissolved by law. Now 
do I indeed lament being no more than his 
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friend. I can but mourn over his misfor- 
tune. Ah! Why can I not fly to him! 

Flor. You would share the Emperor’s 
exile? The sacrifice is worthy of my 
mother. 

Jos. ¥:xile has no terrors save for vulgar 
minds. 

Hor. Before God, my mother, I do 


believe you are still Napoleon’s wife. 

Jos. Believe it, Hortense. In the sight 
of God I am his wife. 

Hor. Yet, dear mother, there is still 
the question—What will Europe say? 

Jos. What it pleases, my child. I know 
my duty. The opinion of Europe is noth- 
ing to me now he ts in misfortune! Asingle 
motive alone restrains me. 

Hor. You refer to Marie Louise ? 

Jos. Yes. If I learn that I am the only 
one who will fulfill her duty, nothing shall 
deter me. I will go with my husband into 
exile. Where he is, there alone can be hap- 
piness for me. I only shall be able to con- 
sole him in his isolation. 

Hor, \believe it. He loves you best 
of all creatures except his idolized child, 
‘and that love diminishes nothing of his 
devotion to you. Yes, dear mother, you 
only can console the Emperor in his exile. 

Jos.~\1 will write to him. No matter 
where the conquerors may banish him, if 
he but consent, I will follow him. [£7/er 
the Czar ALEXANDER accompanied by 
TALLEYRAND azd@ Marmont. | The Emperor 
of Russia! 

Alex. —Craves your gracious pardon, 
madam, for thus intruding upon your grief. 
T can well imagine your feeling occasioned 
by the stupendous fall of that wonderful 
man to whom you so devotedly sustained 
the relation of wife and empress. Speak, 
most excellent of women, what can Alex- 
ander do to lighten this affliction? 

p/ose ols, . 1Oreme Snothing:; 
Emperor Napoleon everything. 

Alex. 1 can do nothing for Napoleon 
beyond that resolved by the Allied Sover- 


for the 


eigns: JI am bound by my engagement 
- with them. 
Jos. Oh, sire, you have called Napoleon 


friend and brother. At Erfurth you were as 
brothers indeed, beyond any of the crowned 
monarchs of Europe. 

Alex. We were. 

Jos. Uhave often heard him say he loved 
Alexander of Russia sincerely. 

Alex. SoT loved him; but the Emperor 
Napoleon himself broke the bonds of our 
friendship and made war upon me. 

Jos. Sire, be just, and say that because, 
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at the wish of the Emperor of Russia and 
his mother, Napoleon refused to sweep 
Poland out of existence, that friendship 
became no longer possible. 

Alex. My dear madam, I am not here to 
accuse the Emperor Napoleon in his misfor- 
tune, but to manifest my earnest desire to 
serve you both in the hour of this terrible 
calamity. 

Jos: Do you mean, sire, that although he 
is conquered, you will treat with Napoleon 
as a brother sovereign, as he did with your 
majesty and the sovereigns of Austria and 
Prussia ? 

Alex. Impossible. The Allied Sover- 
eigns have resolved, irrevocably resolved, 
to be forever done with the Emperor Napo- 
leon. Any endeavor to change this decis- 
ion would be useless. 

Jos. And yet, when Napoleon held three 
of those Allied Sovereigns at his mercy at 
Tilsit, as you hold him now, he treated you 
in a manner worthy the character and con- 
duct of Ceesar himself. 

Alex. I will not deny it, madam. 

Jos. At the Emperor Napoleon’s pleas- 
ure, had he treated those sovereigns as they 
now treat him, he could have dethroned the 
King of Prussia, dismantled the Empire of 


Austria, and annihilated the army of the | 


Emperor of Russia. Alexander, your legit- 
imate family of kings are not worthy of 
relationship with my husband—the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

Alex. The excellent Josephine is se- 
vere upon me, but I ascribe it to her grief 
at the misfortune of the man whose splendor 
raised her to a throne. 

Jos. Say, rather, my cause and his. Did 
I not consent to DIVORCE to secure his 
throne and the peace of Europe in permit- 
ting his alliance with the family of legiti- 
mate kings? ‘Think you, Alexander of Rus- 
sia, that I would have consented to shat 
had I foreseen this moment? 
betrayed. 

Alex. [severely| Betrayed by me? 

Jos. It was you yourself who first 
encouraged his alliance with kings, and fain 
had given him your sister to be his wife. 
Sire, Napoleon and Josephine, his true wife, 
have both been betrayed. 

Alex. Madam, however this reproach 
may be merited, I give you my word of 
honor, in the spirit of my former friendship 
for Napoleon, I have done all that was 
possible in securing to him the sovereignty 
of the Island of Elba. These gentlemen 
will bear me witness. [TALLEYRAND and 
Marmont come forward. | 
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Zal. Madam, the Czar has spoken in all 
truth and sincerity. Had it not been for 


the Emperor Alexander, England would ~ 


have banished Napoleon to St. Helena. 

Mar. Believe us. All has been done by 
the Emperor Napoleon’s ffiends possible in 
his behalf. 

Jos. 
_so—the false friend and _brother-in-arms 
who has betrayed him into the hands of his 
enemies—betrayed the companion of his 
youth—the benefactor who heaped upon 
him favors and greatness—the generous 
master who forgave without reproach his loss 
of Spain? Were you to meet his eye, Mar- 
mont, you would call upon the very rocks 
to hide you from his presence. ‘Traitor! 
You cower even before me; how would you 
before him? 

Mar. Inmercy, madam, hold. My God, 
I cannot endure this terrible accusation ! 
[Zxit quickly, in distress, followed by Taw- 
LEYRAND. | 

Tal. [astde, sardonically,| Methinks I 
had better follow him, lest the rocks fall on 
me, too. 


Finter HORTENSE amd VLADIMIR. 


Hor. Mother, a messenger from the Em- 
peror. [VLADIMIR gives JOSEPHINE @ Jefter, 
which she reads. | 

Alex. [tn surprise| Ivan, the serf? 

Vie Notwsonbutivlivan,ethe. friend of 
Napoleon. The friendship of Czesar has 
ennobled the serf. 


Alex. Cesar, truly! Napoleon is still 
our conqueror. 
os. Your majesty, I am_ resolved. 


I will follow my husband into exile. If 
Marie Louise fail in her duty, and Napoleon 
will permit, have I your consent? 


Alex. Ay, dear madam, with all my 
heart. 
Jos. God bless your majesty. 


[JOSEPHINE goes off with the Czar; HORTENSE 
with Col. VLADIMIR. | 


ScENE v:—TZhe Cabinet of NAPOLEON as 
before. Lnter NAPOLEON, sword in hand, 
Jrom the review of his troops. He 1s ac- 
companied by CAULAINCOURT. 

Nap. See, my friend. Jam again upon 
my feet, assisted by this same sword which 
has opened to me every capital in Europe. 

Caul. Your army is constant and un- 
swerving, sire, in devotion to you. 

Nap. (am still the chief of the bravest 
army in the whole world—of invincible bat- 
talions which have suffered no defeat. I 


And is it Marmont who tells me: 
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will exhort them to the defense of the coun- 
try. In the name of liberty I will declare 
the independence of Poland. Above my 
eagles shall be inscribed, ‘‘Independence, 
and our country!’’ My eagles will again be 
terrible. 

Caul.._:Your soldiers, sire, will follow 
wherever their Emperor leads. 

Nap. If the chiefs of the army, who owe 
their splendor to my conquests, wish for re- 
pose, let them retire. 1 will find among 
those who now wear worsted epaulets men 
fit to be generals and marshals. Caulain- 
court, summon the heads of my divisions. 
Iwill return. [2xet into chamber. | 

Caul. {calling officers waiting in the ante- 
room| Ney—Macdonald—generals—all. 

They enter quickly. 

Vey. Where is the Emperor? 

Cau. He bade me call you. He will re- 
turn. 


Linter CAMBRONNE. 


Camb. The Guards demand to be led by 
the Emperor to Paris. 


NAPOLEON returns. 
Nap. Iwill lead them! 
finter Sergeant Lovi, bearing a standard. 


Lodi Vor Parisioe wor rartsie oinemread 
us to Paris! 

Wap. [to Lov1] Iwill be with you, pres- 
ently, my brave friend. [0 his generals| 
Comrades, I have offered my abdication, 
but the Allies now impose upon me the ab- 
dication of my entire family. They wish 
me to. depose my wife, my son, all who 
in any way belong to me. Will you allow it? 
I have the means of cutting my way through 
the lines. I can traverse and raise the whole 
of France. I can repair to the Alps, rejoin 
Augereau, rally Soult, recall Suchet, and, 
reaching Eugene in Lombardy, pass into 
Italy, and- there found with you a new em- 
pire, a new throne, and new fortunes for my 
brave companions, until the voice of France 
recall us to our country. Will you follow 
me ? 

[Marshals and generals in distress look 
toward each other as uf urging some one, 
the most fitting, to reply. | 
Nap. [in surprise and pain| What, are 

you silent? JdZon Diew/ have I lived to see 

my marshals and soldiers hold back from 
following me? 

Lodi. [advancing to the Emperor with the 
eagle of his regiment| No, my grand Em- 
peror. Your soldiers and your eagles will go 
with you, whether your marshals and generals 
follow you or not. 
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ap. Ay! my soldiers and my eagles! 

Camb. Sire, your Old Guard will follow 
you. [draws his sword| Their general’s 
sword be witness for them. ‘The Old Guard 
will follow their Emperor in life—in death ! 

Ney. My dear Emperor, we all: will fol- 
low you—to die for you. But consider. 
Foreign troops occupy every avenue around 
Fontainebleau. You are enclosed. 

Nap. Marshal Ney, have I not said I 
have the means of cutting my way through 
their lines? 

Ney. Sire, at one signal two hundred 
thousand men could spring upon the little 
band which guard you. : 

Nap. I know my situation. 

Ney. ‘Think, sire, of the dangers of such 
a step to the country, to the army and your- 
self. 

Nap. Dangers! I do not fear them. 

Ney. Think of bleeding France. 

Nap. TI do think of France! Wave my 
marshals, then, cause to bid me think of 
France? 

Vey. Not for one moment would I doubt 
your supreme love and care for France. 


Caul. [who has watched the scene in 
anguish| Sire, I cannot express the agony 
which preys upon me. But when Caulain- 
court, your faithful and devoted friend, im- 
plores you on his knees to consider the posi- 
tion in which your majesty is placed, there 
must be reasons most imperative which urge 
his perseverance. 


Nap. Enough, Caulaincourt.  [Seazs 
himself at table and rapidly writes, read- 
ing as he pens his abdication :) 

““TheAllied Sovereigns having declared that 
the Emperor Napoleon is the sole obstacle to 
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the re-establishment of a general peace in Eu- 
rope, the Emperor Napoleon, faithful to his 
oath, declares that he renounces, for himself 
and his heirs, the throne of France and Italy ; 
and that there is no personal sacrifice, not 
even that of life itself, which he is not will- 
ing to make for the interests of France.’’ 
[ Gives document to CAULAINCOURT, and then 
turns proudly and calmly to his generals :| 

Gentlemen, I wish to be alone. 
[A leave excepting Sergeant LoDi, who 
remains tmmovable with his standard. Na- 
POLEON, after a moment of anguish, notices 
him, and ts touched by the significance of his 
attitude. | 

Sergeant Lodi, why go you not with them? 

Lodi. The Old Guard follow their Emper- 
or, not his marshals when they forsake him. 
The Guard await their Emperor’s orders. 

Nap. Ah! even now had my generals 
but the absolute faith in me that my soldiers 
have, I would recover all and save France. 
Sergeant Lodi, bring me the Eagle of the 
Imperial Guard. [He kisses tts silver beak 
and presses the Eagle to his heart| Dear 
Eagle! may this last embrace vibrate for- 
ever in the hearts of my faithful soldiers. 
Comrade, leave me. I can*no longer bear 
the emotion of your presence. 

[Lopt retires, with ‘Vive |’ Empereur.’’ ] 


Colonel VLADIMIR enters and gives NAPOLEON 
a letter from JOSEPHINE. 


Vladimir. From your faithful wife. 

Nap. [breaking seal and devouring the let- 
ter| Josephine? She implores permission to 
follow me into exile. My God! how I 
need her now! but it cannot be. [esses Zet- 
ter] Farewell, Josephine! [He throws him- 
self into a chair and weeps convulsively. | 


A Gal Nie 


EXPOSITION OF THE 


Napoleon having returned from Elba is about to 
close on the field of Waterloo the immortal ‘‘Hundred 
Days” of his second reign. The Act opens on the eve 
of battle, with Napoleon's extraordinary apostrophe to 
the setting sun, in which he uses Joshua’s name and 
parallels the case in all excepting his conscious lack 
of power to stay the sun’s departure. The loss of 
Waterloo—the ‘incomprehensible day’’—and Napo- 
leon's lament over the extinction of his Old Guard, give 
the finale of the Napoleonic action. 


EPOS. 


The action of Napoleon's life thus ending at Water- 
loo, the author closes it at St. Helena with a compo- 
sition which he names its Epos, showing a vision 
of Napoleon's comrades and his Josephine come from 
the Elysian Fields to receive and waft the soul of the 
expiring demigod to their celestial paradise. As if antici- 


EIFTH ACT AND EPOS: 


pating such a scene, Napoleon said shortly before his 
death: ‘Friends, the end draws near. At my death you 
all will have the joy of returning to Europe. Some of 
you will see relatives once more, all of you will see 
your friends, axd I shall join my brave companions in 
the Elysian Fields. Yes, Kleber, Desaix, Duroc, Bes- 
sieres, Ney, Murat, Massena, Berthier, will all come to 
meet me. With Hannibal, with Ceesar, with the Scipios, 
with Frederick, we shall talk of our wars. What 
pleasure in that! Unless’’—thus quaintly ended Na- 
poleon, with a smile—'unless alarm shall be cre- 
ated in the spirit world at sight of so many warriors 
assembled together!’’ Again he exclaimed to the Count 
Montholon, who sat at his bedside: 
my good Josephine. She was seated there. She dis- 
appeared at the moment when I was about to take her 
in my arms, She is not changed. She is still the 
same, full of devotion to me. 
were about to see each other again, never more to part. 
Did you not see her?” 


She told me that we , 


“T have just seen — 


7 
; 
. 


Napoleon.—'Stay thou setting sun!” 
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SCEN 


ACT V. 


NAPOLEON. 


SCENE 1:—A spot of ground of the field 
of Waterloo. Tent of the Emperor. A 
camp-jire with a few’ soldiers around tt. 
A storm of rain, which ts heard beating 
‘upon the tent. The sun just sinking below 
the horizon. In the foreground are Ser- 
geant Lovi and Colonel VLADIMIR. 


Vladimir. A disagreeable field of battle 
this storm will make for us to-morrow, Ser- 
geant Lodi. 

Lodi. Ay, Colonel, the plain of Water- 
loo is already drenched. I had hoped the 
storm was abating, but it seems as the sun 
is setting it bursts anew. Bad omen: a 
black night and a drenched battle-field. 

V7. And to-morrow, by the set of sun, 
the field of Waterloo will be drenched with 
blood. But as for the omen, Sergeant 
Lodi, it is no blacker for Napoleon than for 
Wellington. 

Lodi. May be, so far as the omen, Col- 
onel, but Wellington arrived on the field 
early and has obtained every advantage of 
position. This I heard the Emperor say 
but now to Marshal Ney when he arrived. 

V7. Yes, all the advantage both of the 
ground and the might, while our troops are 
just arriving on the field. 


finter NAPOLEON and Marshals NEy and CamM- 


BRONNE. NAPOLEON, on entering, points to 
the sun. 
Napoleon. Stay, thou setting sun! Oh, 


to be this day possessed of the power of 
Joshua, and to retard thy march for two 
hours, what would I not give! [JA/using] 
Gone. ’T was not my Sun of Austerlitz. 
I am but man with only mortal power! 

Ney. Ah! sire, two hours of daylight, 
with your Sun of Austerlitz, would enable 
you to post your battalions. 

Nap. Sergeant Lodi, 
light us in our reconuoitre. 
[Sergeant Lov speaks to soldiers without, 

who come on with lighted lanterns affixed 

to staffs to carry above the head. | 

Nap. [Pointing to the lanterns] Be- 
hold the awful: difference between Him 
who rules the sun and your Emperor! 
[Lit with his generals, preceded by the 
troop with lanterns. | 

Lodi. "is manner to-night reminds me 
of our return from Egypt, as he paced the 
quarter-deck of the AZron, when he stopped 
and asked the officers who made all those 
starry worlds. 

Vi. A strange—a wonderful mind! A 
fatalist! yet more than other men conscious 
of the majesty of heaven. 

Lodi. No doubt the black omen of the 


bring lamps to 
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night before the battle hath thus affected 
him, not Wellington and his superior army. 
The Little Corporal has always gloried in 
being matched against superior force. 

V1. [Reflectively| The giants at length 
are about to meet! 

Lod. It will be a fearful battle! 

V7. And I confess, Sergeant Lodi, I am 
anxious of the result. Wellington is the 
greatest English general since the Duke of 
Marlborough commanded their armies. 
He has beaten all the French marshals who 
have engaged with him. 

Low. What of that, Colonel Vladimir? 
He has never engaged with the Little Cor- 
poral. 

Vi. No doubt, Sergeant Lodi, we shall 
see to-morrow the supreme effort of the 
Emperor’s life, whether our troops are vic- 
torious or beaten. I pray the God of battles 
Napoleon’s genius fail. him not. 

Lod. Bah! Wellington is no match 
for Napoleon’s genius! 


Vi. I wish Murat were here. Poor 
Murat. 

Lod. Poor traitor. 

V7. 1 will not call him so. Had you 


seen him burst into a passion of tears, sob- 
bing lke a child when I bore him the news 
that the Emperor was a captive, you had 
forgiven him. 

Lod. Poor Murat, as you say. The 
Emperor has forgiven him, as he forgives 
everyone, but will not have him by- his 
side in battle. [Zerrific peals of thunder 
now burst upon the night. Flashes of light- 
ning. Rain heard beating fiercely upon the 
Limperor’s tent. | 

NAPOLEON and his staff return. 

Nap. A night befitting to-morrow’ saction. 

Wey. Ay, sire, heaven’s artillery now, 
to-morrow ours. 


Nap. I would Grouchy and his troops 
were come. 
Ney. My troops are now as well on the 


field as I could wish, but for this pelting 
thunder storm, though they make their 
beds to-night in a horrid quagmire. Well, 
what is this to our nights in Russia? 

Nap. - Would Grouchy were here! . I 
could then count with certainty upon the 
issue. 

Vi. [Drawing the Emperor's attention] 
Sire, have you any orders for me? Or, may 
I hope—what is more important to you— 
orders for the King of Naples? 

Nap. [Affects not to notice the reference 
to Murat.] Colonel Vladimir, I heard you 
were on the field. Welcome! I have 
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tested your soldierly qualities, and have 
much confidence in your bold original 
thoughts. Be near me in the battle. 

Vi. My Emperor honors me whom he 
found a serf and now places by his side as 
one of his counselors of war. 

Nap. Viadimir, on the eve of this death- 
struggle with Wellington, I acknowledge 
frankly that had I accepted your offer of 
the serfs at Moscow there would be no 
Waterloo to-morrow. 

Vi. I repented the offer, sire; and after 
meeting the Czar in friendship was even glad 
your mnajesty did not accept. It would 
tarnish the glory of your name. Your con- 
duct at Moscow was worthy Ceesar. 

Vey. I scarcely know if the Emperor 
ought not to have imitated the barbarism 
of the Russian nobles. 

Nap. Vladimir is right. 
been unworthy Ceesar. 

Vey. Yet these allies make war on you 
in a savage spirit to crush your empire. If 
they beat you, sire, to-morrow, they will 
make you a captive as they did at Elba. 

Nap. Yes, they deserve a deed of ven- 
geance such as I had the power to visit upon 
Russia. 

NVey. They would not spare you, sire. 

lVap. It is Napoleon’s honor, not the 
merit of his enemies, that has withheld the 
thunderbolt his hand could oft have launched 
upon the heads of ¢hese legitimate kings. 

Vl. [again essays his plea for Murar] 
Your pardon, sire. I supplicate you for 
the sake of Murat. Speak but the word, sire, 
and he will be with you in the battle of 
Waterloo. 

ap. [bitterly] Ay, Vladimir, let me call 
the roll of my marshals for the battle to- 
morrow for the sake of France ! Marshal Ney. 

Vey. Flere, sire. 

NVap. Ah! Ney, my brave Ney: you are 
ready to answer the call for Waterloo. But 
where those old comrades who in a hundred 
battles have been with us? 

Ney. Mon Dieu! Where are they? 

Nap. [in mournful bitterness! Where 
Murat? Eugene? Macdonald? Marmont? 

“Mortier? Massena? Junot?  Desaix? 
Lannes? Augereau? Bernadotte? Berthier? 


It would have 


Bessieres? Poniatowski, and my beloved 
Duroc? 
Vey. Sire, your question appals me. 


lvap. Some sleeping in the soldier’s 
grave! Others traitors! Some still dear 
and true but bound by oath to the Allies, 
which cost even my bravest of the brave a 
struggle to break, in his surpassing fidelity to 
his comrade. 
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Ney. God bless you, my Emperor! 
Your words are balm to my honor. 


Lodi. [reproachfully| Your majesty has 


_ forgotten to call your roll of sergeants. 


Nap. No, Sergeant Lodi. My sergeants 
are always with me in the battle. ’T is my 
marshals and my generals who forsake me. 
Comrade, embrace your Emperor to-night. 
We may not meet after to-morrow’s set 0’ 
sun. 

Lodi. The Old Guard will march with the 
Emperor in triumph to Paris, or will be left 
on the battle-field to-morrow night. 

Nap. Embrace me, I say. 

Lodi. 1 will die for you to-morrow, my 
grand Emperor. 

Nap. [with affectionate severity | Comrade, 
you were with me in crossing the Bridge of 
Lodi; you bore me in your arms from the 
marshes of Arcola. Have I, then, been so 
unworthy since that day that you are now 
ashamed to embrace me? ; 

[Sergeant Lovi rushes into the Emperor’ s 
arms crying, 

“‘My Grand Comrade !’’ ] 

PICTURE:—THE SOLDIERS’ EMBRACE BE- 
FORE THE BATTLE. 


SCENE 11:—A peasants hut between Brussels 
and the field of Waterloo. Enter Murat, 
wayworn, drenched with rain, hungry, 
clothes soiled, showing the appearance of a 
fugitive. Hews conducted tnto the cabin by 
an Old Woman. 


Mur. Yes, mother, I lost my way in the 
night and stand in need of refreshment and 
repose. 

Linter the Old Man of the cabin. He ts a 
retired soldier, as seen by his garb. He 
recognizes MURAT. 


Old Soldier. It is the King of Naples. 
Old Woman. ‘The King of Naples! 
Mur. Do you intend to. betray your 


knowledge of the fugitive king? [ Zhe peas- 
ants go down upon their knees, and the Old 
Soldier kisses the hand of Murat.| Enough, 
comrade. I see you will shelter the fugitive 
Murat, who was once the pride of France. 
God help me, what am I now? For two 
days I have been hiding in the woods, in 
danger from the allied armies. Give me 
food, comrade. 

Old Woman. Breakfast will be ready pres- 
ently. Your majesty shall have the best our’ 
poor cabin affords. 

Old Soldier. The best we have, and wel-. 
come. [Lxit with wife. | 


~ chim’s heart. 
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Mur. WV\adimir sent word to me to meet 
himat this cabin. —What terrible suspense and 
suffering I have endured since yesterday. 
Were I to be with the Emperor in the battle 
to-day, hunger and weariness would be as 
nothing. Oft when ’thas been so,-at the 
call for the charge with my troops new life 
has coursed through every vein of me, my 
tired eye flashed at the cannon’s roar, and 
quickly in the midst of the fight Joachim 
_Murat has shown himself worthy that name 
—the Paladin of France. Yet now I faint. 

Linter VLADIMIR. 

Thank heaven, you have come. Will he 
permit me to be with him in the battle? My 
God, you are silent! Still am I the soldier, 
nor can my grief and disappointment make 
me oblivious of this crisis of our dear France. 
What prospect, Vladimir, of the battle to- 
day? 

V7. Fair. Yet the Emperor has been be- 
trayed, and Grouchy comes not. 

Mur. You surely do not mean that 
Grouchy has gone over to the enemy with 
his troops on the eve of battle? 

V7. No—the Emperor thinks Grouchy 
faithful, but that his orders to him have mis- 
carried. He sent me to dispatch other mes- 
sengers, which I have done, and in the doing 
found a moment in which to keep my ap- 
pointment with you. 

Mur. To whom, then, did you refer as 
having betrayed the Emperor? 

Vi. ‘Yo General Bourmont, who had com- 
mand of one of our divisions, and to events 
consequent upon his treachery. In the bas- 
est manner he deserted at the very moment 
the Emperor had perfected his plans, and as 
a peace-offering carried to the Allies the 
Emperor’s order of march. 

Mur. Infamous! To pass over to the 
enemy on the eve of battle! Atrocious! The 
blood of his countryinen be on his head! 

- The maledictions of France will pursue 
him. 

V7. Bourmont’s treason rendered it nec- 
essary for the Emperor to countermand some 
of his orders. Blucher welcomed the traitor 
cordially. 

Mur. And it is by such despicable con- 
duct that the Allied Kings design to beat 
_ Napoleon ! 

Vi. The Emperor knows that I should 
see you this morning and sent to you through 
me his forgiveness and renewal of his love. 

Mir. God bless him for that ! 

V7. Adieu, Murat, I must away. 
battle is about to begin. 

Mur. Bear to Napoleon his brother Joa- 
[Zoct VLADIMIR. | 
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Linter Old Soldier. 


“ Soldier. Sire, breakfast is ready. 

Mur. Presently, comrade. [2xzt Soldier] 
The Emperor betrayed again! My God! 
my Own sin against him comes up in the like 
of others. I had redeemed myself to-day. 
Cruel master! Cruel brother, to forbid thy 
Murat from the field. Napoleon, I had been 
worthy thy forgiveness at Waterloo. [ Covers » 
his face and sobs in his anguish. | 

Re-enter Old Solder. 


Soldier. Sire, your breakfast will be cold. 

Mur. have no appetite. [cannon heard] 
The battle has begun. [cannon again] [stifle 
in this narrow hut. [caznon again] I cannot 
endure it. 

Soldier. Your breakfast, sire. 
faint with hunger but now. 

Mur. J hunger for the battle. [cannon] 
Comrade, have you a horse? I will reconnoi- 
tre. I cannot live inactive, and France in 
this death struggle. [caznon] The voice of 
war calls Joachim Murat. I will out. Oh! 
to be with them in glory or in death! 

[Zxtt, followed quickly by Old Soldier. | 


You were 


SCENE i1:—AHeadguarters of the French 
Army as before. Lattle raging. Looming 
of guns. NAPOLEON with his field glass 
surveying the battle. 


Vladimir. [entering| All goes well, sire? 

Nap. [resting his survey] Yes. Still a 
dearly purchased victory. ’T will cost 
France twenty thousand of her best soldiers. 

V7. Wad Marshal Ney occupied Quatre- 
Bras, as you ordered, sire, Blucher’s army had 
been annihilated. 

Vap. Had he done so, to-day had been 
the last of Wellington. 

Vi. Ney was much affected with your 
generosity in passing his error without re- 
proach. 

LVap. I could not censure him, my brave 
Ney, though—as I wrote him—+¢he destiny of 
France was in his hands. 

Enter CAMBRONNE. 

Camb. Sire, portions of Wellington’s line 
are giving way. 

Nap. So! 

Camb. ‘They are flying towards Brussels 
in dismay, bearing the tidings of Welling- 
ton’s defeat. 

NVap. Cambronne, bear quickly to Mar- 
shal Ney my congratulations. 

Camb. [making his exit | Vive l’ Empereur / 

LVap. VIVE LA FRANCE! 

Vi.. The day, sire, is yours. 
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Nap. Thank God for the sake of France! 
Blucher crippled, Wellington crushed, the 
world will now have peace! How gladly 
shall I proclaim a jubilee! And I shall see 
my little son again. No longer will his 
grandfather have power to wrest him from 
my arms. God bless him! And his mother 
—Ma bonne Louise! 

Cambronne. [returning quickly| Sire, as 1 
sped with your word, cheers rang along our 
line, ‘Grouchy is coming.”’ 

Nap. Back to Ney. Bid him crush the 
enemy, but no unneeded slaughter when 
victory is assured. [| Zxzt CAMBRONNE. | 

Vi. Sire, it is when your enemies are at 
your mercy that the greatness of your char- 
acter is best seen. 

Nap. When should it be but then? Mer- 
cy behooves the victor: it is no merit in him. 

Vi. Nor Cesar nor Alexander matched 
Napoleon in the grandeur of his conduct! 

NVap. shall see my son. 

Enter NEY, sabre in hand, tn consternation. 


Ney. -’T 1s BLUCHER, NOT GROUCHY! 

LVap. Blucher! 

Vey. With sixty thousand fresh troops. 

NVap. Blucher, at this supreme moment, 
when victory perched on my eagles, and 
Grouchy not come! My God, was there 
ever such fatality? Marshal Ney, order my 
Old Guard to prepare for the grand charge. 

Vey. Who leads the charge? 

Nap. ‘THE EMPEROR! 

Ney. [beseechingly| Forbear, sire. 

Nap. [impatiently] My orders to the 
Guard at once. 

Vey. Let me lead this forlorn hope. 

LVap. You waste time. 

Vey. Were you to fall, France is lost. 

Nap. Iwill trust no one but myself with 
the fate of France. 

Ney. If I fall, Cambronne can replace 
me. 

NVap. Silence, Ney. Come! Your Em- 
peror and his Invincible Guard will close 
this day’s battle. 

vey. I beseech youin the name of France. 
_ Wi. And I, sire. Your soldiers, seeing 
you in danger, in their anxiety will suspend 
their fury in the battle. 


Ney. Am I unworthy your trust? 

lVap. No, ever my bravest of the brave! 
Vey. You will trust me with this charge? 
Nap. Be it so. 

Vey. Give me your hand, sire. Oh, your 


hand. We may not meet again. 
NVap. ‘There is another life, Ney. We 
shall meet again. 


Ney. Till then farewell ! [ Zxit. | 


‘come! 
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Nap. Ever they hold me back with their 
prayers for France. 

Vi. Sire, as long as you live there is hope. 
With Napoleon’s death, France— 

Nap. Would become the footstool of the 
Allies. I knowit. ’Tis this thought, not 
regard for my life, that restrains me. 
looks out upon the battle.| The moment has 
The Guards charge! The smoke of 


the battle hides them from me! It clears! 


My God! My Guards have disappeared. 
[ Distress of NAPOLEON. | 
Enter CAMBRONNE. 
Camb. Alas, sire; your Old Guard is no 
more. 
Nap. Ihave still a reserve. I will heed 


no more the prayers of my soldiers in the 
name of France. [Drawing his sword | Fol- 
low your General. Into the valley of death 
with the remnant to join our comrades ! 

Camé. Sire, death shuns you. You will 
but be made a prisoner. 


Linter Sergeant Lovi, covered with blood, 
mortally wounded. He impedes the action 
of the Emperor. é 
Lodi. Your dying comrade forbids your 

sacrifice. 

[CAMBRONNE, &issing the Emperor's hand 
and rushing off, exclaims, ‘‘THE OLD 
GUARD DIES: IT NEVER SURRENDERS.”’ ] 


Vi. (looking off| The reserve close their 
square and march to the front. 

[CAMBRONNE and the Guards without, 

‘Vive l’ Empereur !’” | 
' Wap. ’Tis their dying farewell to me! 
Thus even my Old Guard betrays me—be- 
trays me in their very love. 
fate. 

Vi. [still looking off | A flag of truce ap- 
proaches Cambronne. The battle stays. 
Whate’er it be, Cambronne rejects the ene- 
my’s offer. A shout from the Old Guard. 
The battle is renewed. The batteries of the 
enemy sweep them down! 
who has fallen, clings to the Emperor's knees. | 
Wellington’s Guards slaughter them! ! 

NVap. Release your death grip, comrade. 
In God’s name, let me out to die with them. 

Vi. [who ts still looking off| They have 
perished to a man. 

Lodi. TVhe Old Guard dies for you. 

[| alls dead.) 


V7. Sire, leave the field. 


[Sergeant Loni, — 


[Ae >. 


O fate, fate, . 


[NAPOLEON, bowed with grief over the - 


body of Lov, does not heed VLADIMIR. | 
Nap. In him they all died before my 
eyes. My admirable Guard! My creation! 


My children! He was with me at the Bridge’ 
of Lodi; at Arcola; at the Pyramids; at. ~ 
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Marengo, at Austerlitz, at Borodino. In him 
I see them all. They gave me victory in a 
hundred battles. All gone! Not one of my 
Old Guard left! Inexplicable fate, for what 
am I reserved ? 

Vi. Sire, the enemy approaches. 

Nap. Leave me alone with my dead. 

V7. You will be made a prisoner. 

NVap. Let fate doits worst! Not one 
left ! 

PICTURE:—NAPOLEON’S lament over the 

extinction of his Old Guard. 


EPOS. 
SCENE :—The Lsland of St. Helena. Nap- 
poleon’s prison-house at Longwood. Enter 


Stir Hupson Lowe with PRINCE IvAN 
VLADIMIR. SIR Hupson Lowe reading a 
letter of introduction. 


Prince Ivan. [surveying the scene| And 
this is the palace, the home, the domain of 
the greatest emperor of all the ages, the 
grandest man that ever lived? 

Sir H. L. [finishing the reading| From 
this letter, I presume I have the honor of 
receiving Prince Ivan Vladimir? 

Prince [van. And I of speaking to Sir 
Hudson Lowe, Governor of the Island of 
ot. Helena ? 

Sir H. L. [bows] Sir Hudson Lowe, your 
Highness. This autograph letter, which you 
bring from the Prince Regent of England, 
commends your Highness as a particular 
friend of the Emperor Alexander. 

Prince Ivan. ‘am his friend. 

Sir H. Z. And your purpose in making 
this visit to our somewhat inhospitable Island 
his Royal Highness informs me is to see 
General Bonaparte. 

Prince Ivan. General Bonaparte! No, 
sir: I have come to see the Emperor Napo- 
leon. 

Sir H. £. ask your Highness’ pardon, 
if I am seemingly rude in correcting you. 
There is no Emperor Napoleon on this 
Island. The Hmperor Napoleon is dead. 

Prince Ivan. So you were thus breaking 
the news to me. You would not shock me 
with your sudden tidings. That the Emper- 
or was near his end I was told on board the 
Admiral’s ship; but, oh! I had hoped to see 
him once again in this life. 

Sir,H. L. Your Highness strangely mis- 
understands me: General Bonaparte is on 
this Island and alive, but the Emperor Nap- 
oleon died at Elba, and was buried at Wat- 


_ erloo. 


Prince Ivan. [with withering scorn] So 
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that is your meaning. Does George of Eng- 
land so name him?—G'enera/ Bonaparte? 
Sir H. LZ. My royal master so names the 


person to whom you refer—General Bona- 


parte. 


Prince [van. The last battle at. which 


General Bonaparte commanded was that of 


Aboukir. He fought for civilization; you 
were protecting barbarism. He defeated 
your allies and threw them into the sea. 
His victory was complete. I have not heard 
of General Bonaparte since. I have come 
to see him who made England tremble! 

Sir H, £. You mean the uwsurper ? 

fvan. ‘The Emperor Napoleon is indeed 
a usurper. He usurped the victory at Tou- 
lon, when he snatched the torch from the 
hands of the invader; and he has usurped 
the admiration of the world by the number, 
rapidity and splendor of his victories. 

Sir H. £. By heaven! I have a mind to 
arrest you as an enemy of England. 


[ NaPoLEON enters tn the midst of the quarrel, 
leaning on the arm of DR. ANTOMMARCHI. | 
iVap. How now, Sir Hudson Lowe? 

Quarreling again with my poor friends for 

their love of their Emperor? 

Sir H. L. [savagely] There is your Gen- 
eral Bonaparte. [ Zxzt. | 

iVap. [seating himself in a rude chair] 

Comrade, let my jailor call me what he 

pleases. It matters nothing. Doctor, bid 

them let me quaff this precious air of the 
good God in peace. 

Ivan. [sinking on his knees and kissing 
NapoLeon’s hand | Oh! my grand Emper- 
or! My beloved master, and do I find you 
thus on my visit to see you once more? 

iVap. Ha! Who is it? AsTI live, my 

Ivan! Thank God for sending me so good 

a servant—so dear a friend. How is it with 

our comrades, Ivan? How with my érave 


France ? 

Ivan. Oh! my dear Emperor, how with 
you 

Nap. I shall not trouble these jailor 


kings much longer. Had these heartless 
kings but given me Corsica! What recol- 
lections of childhood crowd upon my mem- 
ory! The natal soil has infinite charms. 
Memory consecrates the very odor of the 
ground. 

van. Heaven sparing your life, my.dear 
Emperor, I will so supplicate Alexander, 
describe to him the horrors of your life on 
this lone rock, till, haunted by its dreams, 
for his own peace, if not for justice’ sake, 
he shall demand of the Allies to grant to 
your closing life your native Corsica. 

Lap. [with passionate indignation| You 
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will supplicate in vain, Ivan. I, Napoleon, 
have supplicated to them in vain! Ay, sup- 
plicated even to my jailor, Sir Hudson Lowe, 
in vain. 

Ivan. Monstrous! 

Nap. Fie on me, Ivan, to forget thy wel- 
fare in my own distress. I see thou wearest 
the star of a Russian Prince. Has Alexander 
been just to thee, Ivan? 

Ivan. Yes, sire. On the death of my 
legitimate brother without issue, he conferred 
on me the title and estates of my father. 

Nap. So; and for the sake of your serfs 
you once more became a Russian subject? 

fvan. For their sake. 

Nap. Idivined it. You see, Ivan, I do 
not forget you—still can read your character 
and purposes. 

Ivan. As JI did yours, sire. 

Nap. Yes, as you did mine. Ivan, of 
all my generals and marshals you understood 
me best. Eugene came near me sympathet- 
ically, you intellectually. You under- 
stood my musston ! 

Jvan. Your grand mission ! 

LVap. What have kings or their peoples 
_ known of my mzsston 2 It was their lack of un- 
derstanding my mission—my Destiny—that 
made all this trouble in the world which they 
blame to my ambition. Ivan, they under- 
stood me not, and they rejected me. 

fvan. Sire, I read the mystery from the 
first. Acquaintance has but perfected that 
knowledge. 

Nap. My good Ivan, Providence raised 
me up for a mighty mission in the world. 
‘This I have called my destiny. In an age of 
infidelity, I was the Prophet of a new empire 
-—a new civilization—a new order of relations 
between kings and their peoples. 

Ivan. Oh, I know it, sire. 

Nap. When I placed the Iron Crown of 
the Czesars on my head and exclaimed ‘‘God 
has given it to me!’’ it was but the impulse 
of my simple faith—the irresistible voice of 
my mission giving utterance to the truth. 
God dd give me the crown of the Cesars. 

Ivan. ‘Truly so. 

Nap. Have not all the annunciations 
of my imperial career coincided with this 
view? Why did they not believe it! I have 
maintained my faith and they called it my 
ambition for power. 

Ivan. Yes; they styled you ‘‘the modern 
Attila’; ‘‘Robespierre upon horseback’’ ; 
‘‘Apolyon’’! 

Nap. [with a burst of his native spirit | 
“They all knew better. Had I been so I might 
still have reigned, dut they most certainly 
would long since have been dethroned. And 
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perchance it had been better for the world 
and the future had I cast down their thrones. 

Ivan. You have oft been tempted to do it. 

Nap. Had I given Continental Europe 
to revolutions—emancipated the serfs of 
Russia—proclaimed the independence of 
Poland—championed the cause of Ireland, 
—what had become of their thrones? 

Ivan. What, indeed! 

lVap. Iwas the safeguard of these legit- 
imate kings. On the other hand, what was 
there to alarm the people? Did they fear 
that I had come to lay waste and impose 
chains upon them? ‘I returned from Elba, 
the Messiah of peace and their rights.’ 

Ivan. ‘The mystery! 

Nap. Had my return amid the universal 
acclamations of the French people been 
freely acquiesced in by the sovereigns, the 
cause of kings and peoples would have been 
settled. Instead of that, aspa k aow may be 
sufficient to producea universal conflagration. 

fvan. And St. Helena avenged. 

NVap. My good Ivan, our situation may 
even have its charms. ‘The eyes of the uni- 
verse are fixed upon us. We are martyrs in 
an immortal cause. Millions of human be- 
ings are weeping for us. Our country sighs 
and glory mourns our fate. The prayers of 
nations.are for us. 

van. Oh, sire, the world must yet do you 
justice. 

NVap. Yes, liberal opinions will yet rule 
the universe; and this mighty era will 
be inseparably connected with my name. 
I. kindled the torch and consecrated the 
cause of liberty, and now ‘persecution renders 
me the Messiah.’ Friends and enemies, all 
must acknowledge me the first soldier, the 
grand representative of the age. I faint. 
Support me, doctor, to my bed. 

Dr. A. [supporting him, with efforts to 
revive him| Prince Vladimir, your coming 
has unnaturally revived the fire of life; but 
it has consumed him. 

Luan. 
you now? é 

LVap. Come, place your hand upon my 
bosom. See how it beats. It is like the 
sound of a church bell. There is none 
upon this rock. Ah, the old Angelus bell! 

Dr. A. Oh, sire, pardon your poor serv- 
ant; this trying interview must end. It is 
imperative ! 

Lap. Imperative to the Emperor! But 
I am no longer Napoleon. He who. was 
Napoleon drags out a miserable existence 
and sinks under its weight. All is over with 
me. 
able rock. 


My dear Emperor, how is it with 


My days will soon end on this miser- . 
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NAPOLEON. 


[As he ts about to enter his ‘prison’? door, 


Tory, @ slave, approaches with simplicity. 
NAPOLEON Jays his hand on Tosy’s head] 
My poor friend Toby! 


Enter SiR Hupson Lowe. 


You will soon lose your fellow-captive. 
[with a smile and a touch of humor| Ivan, 
Toby and I are the two captives of St. 
Helena. What think you of this England 
who keeps her fleets to guard.us on this rock ? 

Sir H. L. [advancing. Exit Tory, in 
alarm.| And what has General Bonaparte 
to say to England? 

NVap. Nothing, only that she may soon 
cease to tremble at Napoleon living—dead, 
I leave to England the legacy of my aveng- 
ing name! [He zs supported into the prison 
by the Doctor and Wan. Lxit Sir H. Lowe. ] 


CHANGE:—A_ spot near Napoleon's prison. 
Linter Sin Hupson Lowe. 


Sir H. LZ. How quickly the cunning of 
Bonaparte turned against England the par- 
allel of the ‘‘two captives’’, as he calls him- 
self and Toby. Oh, I understand his 
motive. It is that this Prince Vladimir 
may report it to all Europe to dishonor 
England. I must be on the watch, lest the 
devil dying gets the best of us. [xv] 


LEinter ANTOMMARCHI with VLADIMIR. 


Antom. YVhe Abbe Vignali is with him. It © 


was the Emperor’s express wish to partake of 
the sacrament of the church before his death. 

Ivan. Junderstand him, Doctor. Sur- 
rounded by you French sceptics all his life- 
time, he would thus manifest to all the 
world that he, Napoleon, believed in an- 
other life and died a Christian. 

Antom. Doubtless such is the Emperor’s 
purpose. Much of his conversation of late 
has turned upon these subjects. It was 
only yesterday he talked of meeting his be- 
loved’ comrades in the Elysian Fields and 
rehearsing their conquests with Alexander, 
Hannibal and Cesar. 


Gov. LOwE re-enters, with English solders. 


Swe -Woctor,,1 mustesee. your pa- 
tient in his quarters. 

Antom. That you cannot to-day. 

Sir H. Z. Imust. My government exacts 
from me the duty of making daily reports 
that General Bonaparte has been seen in 
his quarters by myself or my representative. 

Antom. That soul must be formed of the 
mud of the Thames that can come and 
watch for the last breath of the dying man. 
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Sir H. LZ. Out of my way, doctor. I must 
and will see my prisoner in his chamber. 

van. [drawing his sword| Monster! 
That shall you not. Hasten, Antommarchi, 
and inform Generals Bertrand and Mon- 
tholon. We will die, all, ere this mon- 
ster shall cross the threshold of Napoleon’s 
chamber at such a moment. 

[Zxit Doctor. | 

Sir H. £. Soldiers, arrest him. I care 
not though he be the friend of the Czar, he 
has drawn his sword against England. 

lvan. Arrest me at your peril. It will be 
the precursor of a war between Russia and 
England. Were Alexander here now, his 
sword with mine would be drawn to defend 
the sanctity of the death-chamber of the 
grand man whom he once called friend and 
brother. Cross but the threshold of that 
chamber, and if I live I will proclaim your 
infamy and England’s to all Europe. If slain 
in Napoleon’s defense, Alexander, who sent 
me on this mission, will avenge us both. 

17, Ht. L£.. Well, Prince, | must contess 
that I would not like the performance of my 
duty to become a cause of war between 
England and Russia. Besides, if General 
Bonaparte really be dying, though he has 
been the great enemy of England and my 
enemy, I may say I forgive and pity him at 
such a moment. 

Tvan. You forgive and pity dim! His 
name is imperishable; his glory everlasting. 
Pity England, rather, who will have to an- 
swer to coming ages for the martyrdom of 
St. Helena. 

[| Exeunt in opposite directions. | 


CHANGE: — Death Chamber of Napoleon. 

Nap. (delirious, starts up in his bed] 
Steingel, Desaix, Massena! Ah! victory is 
declaring. Run! hasten! press the charge! 
They are ours! [He falls back, exhausted. | 

Antom. The great soul of him who held 
the world in awe is passing from us. Hush, 
that we may catch his dying words. 

Nap. [rises supported| They have come 
for me! ‘The spirits of my comrades and 
my adorable Josephine. Antommarchi, there 
zs another life. Behold ¢hezr presence! 

[ Viston, in which appear NEY, CAMBRONNE, 
Lopi—~¢ypical of the Old Guard—and 
JOSEPHINE. | 
Antom. His eyes see what ours can not. 
Nap. France—Army—Josephine! 


Death of Napoleon. 
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LUCRETIA —BORGIA’S FEAST. 
BY SARAH E. CARMICHAELe 


Beauty had gathered, to grace the board 

Where the ruby wave of the wine was poured ; 
There were clasps of brilliants and bands of bloom, 
Warmth, and lustre, and rich perfume ; 

Passionate music, low-toned and sweet, 

Or abrupt and quick as a heart’s thrilled beat, 

Or proudly sad, as the voice of song 

When the chord it touches is deep and strong. 


The gay, the gifted, the bright, the fair, 

Of Italy’s nobles had gathered there ; 

But the comeliest form of that bacchanal band, 
With the darkest eye, and the snowiest hand, 
Who stood by the lord of the highest rank 
And tasted the wine ere the noble drank, 

Was the delicate page, whose lip’s proud curve 
Seemed scarcely fitted to sue or to serve. 


Wine! wine! it flowed in a crimson stream 
Through the crystal cups, till its ruby gleam 
Shadowed a blush on the soft white hand 

That raised the glass from the marble stand. 


The hours speed on, and the music’s tone 
Speaks of the bright and the gay alone— 
When sudden it ceases. A voice is heard 
As clear as the notes of a forest bird ; 

The form of the singer they do not see, 

And it seems to them like a melody 

Living and speaking without control, 

A beating heart and a breathing soul. 

They pause to listen, that careless throng 
Hark to the words of that strange wild song: 


Life, beautiful life! Warm in the heart. 
Why should ever a sorrow come where thou art? 
What can we gain by a struggle with fate, 
More than this hour will give? 
We squander life’s blossoms, and learn too late, 
’'T is a beautiful thing to live. 


Life, beautiful life! Pluck we thy flowers ! 
Whate’er the coming moment bring, this is ours. 
Then taste life's wine with a lip as bright, 
Take what the hour doth give! 
Hold only one thought in your hearts to-night— 
"Tis a beautiful thing to live. 


The laugh rang out when the song was stilled, 

And the golden flagons were drained and filled ; 
But a light stole into the boy’s dark eye. 

He kissed the cups as they bare them by, 

And his hand swept softly the harp’s bright strings. 
‘*My lord’’ hath spoken—the page shall sing: 
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Life is lovely! Life is glorious! 
When its aim is high, 

Every breath should lift us nearer, 
Nearer to the sky. 

But the life that's nobly given 
To a purpose deep and high, 

Wears a laurel braid in heaven: 
"T is a glorious thing to die. 

Life is lovely! Life is glorious! 
Every quivering breath, 

Every action, though victorious, 
Brings us nearer death. 

But when duties are completed, 
Each before its hour goes by, 
Death's last pang is thus defeated: 
"Tis a glorious thing to die. 


With a quick fierce peal and an angry clang 

Again the notes of the music rang, 

Abrupt and wild from the hidden band, 

While the chords yet thrilled to the boy’s fair hand. 
The golden flagons once more they fill, 

Their lips are burning, their hands are chill; 

And they shuddering heard, through the music’s swell, 
The boy’s hoarse whisper: ‘‘I am not well.”’ 

Now loud and savage, then sad and low, 

From a sneering laugh, to a tone of woe 

The music speaks. Now ’t is loud and strong, 

But louder and fiercer that voice of song: 


Ye die unshriven before the morn, 
Die unforgiven, the mock of scorn. 
The ear of my vengeance shall drink your last sigh, 
And the lip of my triumph shall laugh in reply. 
One thread unbroken, one feverish breath— 
Your sentence is spoken: your doom is Death! 


They started up with a fearful cry, 

With a deep, wild terror doth eye meet eye. 
Jesu! Marie! What a fearful thought 

On pain’s swift wings to their senses brought! 
They spurn the wine with a frenzied ire,— 

Their hands are ice, and their lips are fire. 
There’s a mantle of blackness above them spread, 
They hear a chant for the dying and dead; 

They see priests moving; wan tapers gleam ; 

But each life-pulse stands like a torpid stream ; 
And they gaze with a stupor of brain and heart 
As the gorgeous curtains are torn apart, 

And a form in velvet of sable dye, 

With the forehead bound by a jeweled tie, 

Stood looking upon them with eyes severe, 

And they shuddering whisper: ‘‘Zucretia’s here.”’ 


The page seems fainting, but tries to stand, 
And eagerly stretches his small fair hand, 
And murmurs a name that she does not hear, 
Or scorns to note if it reaches her ear. 


““You have paid me well, you are mine, all’mine, 
You have sold your lives for a draught of wine. 
Was it sweet? You drank with a gracious gust. 
Good night. You will slumber in peace I trust. 
But before we part, taste again the wine. 

Your pledges were honored. Revenge is mine!”’ 
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The page reels forward—the woman turns— 
What an awful light in her dark eye burns. 
“Urban !’’ she shrieks, with a sickening fear, 
‘‘Prince of the Borgias, how came you here ?”’ 


“I called you Mother’’; he turned away, 

And strove to steady his white lips’ play; 

“I called you Mother—let that name be 
Forever cancelled and lost to thee! 

You ask me, woman, what brought me here ; 
Listen, I’ll tell you—nay, come not near— 

I came, not knowing the way I trod, 

To tell you that Vengeance belongs to God. 
Be this my curse—it is dire and fell :— 

May thy heart’s fierce passion become thy hell, 
Till thou’lt shuddering shrink from its savage tone, 


And fear to dwell with thyself alone 


“‘Curse not thy Mother!”’ 


{?? 


“Fiend! Woman! Hush! 


The name of Mother should make you blush. 
I have no Mother, and thou no Son— 
Seeker for vengeance, thy work is done!”’ 


Then she sank to her knees, and she strove to speak, 
But he spurned her back with an effort weak. 

She clasped his form—it was icy mold 

That shrank from her when the heart was cold. 


THE WRECK OF THE ABERGAVENNY. 


A Family Prologue. 


In the west of England, only a few miles 
inland of as magnificent a sea coast as can 
be found upon our globe stood the old ruins 
of Osmond Towers. Nearest the Towers 
was the North Shore, the lofty cliffs of 
which engirt the sea on that side of the 
county of Dorset; stretching across from 
the North Shore, like a giant rock breaking 
the currents of a multitude of seas meeting 
in an almost infinite ocean, rose the island 
of Portland, as wonderful a monument of 
_ nature as famed Gibraltar; while connecting 
coast and midland is the beautiful Wey- 
mouth Bay, second only to the world-re- 
nowned. Bay of Naples. Here in the old 
ruins, in the solemn nights, of storm when 
great ships went down to their graves, could 
be heard the awful ‘‘roaring of the West 
Bay,’’ the sound of which has appalled 
many an East Indiaman homeward bound; 
and here, around this vast extended coast, in 
the olden times were the most noted haunts 


of the smugglers of England, who had hid 
full many a cargo of their contraband liquor 
in these old ruins which give the opening 
interest to our story. 

Several generations ago the ‘‘Towers’’ 
were a stately castellated mansion belonging 
to Lord Reginald Osmond, a lord of an- 
cient pedigree but reduced estates. During 
his lifetime Lord Reginald had barely man- 
aged to keep up his head among the English’ 
aristocracy. After him his son, Lord Ernest 
Osmond, possessing little beyond his family 
title, the ‘‘Towers’’ for lack of repairs fell 
into ruins, and the remnant of the estate 
yielded a meagre income, inadequate to the 
style of an English gentleman. 

In his youth, however, Lord Ernest went 
to India to retrieve the fortunes of his fam- 
ily. He married late in life a princess of 


India and, after an absence from home of. 


over twenty years, he sailed with his wife 
and little son; but the 4dergavenny, the fine 
merchant ship which carried them to Eng- 


‘land, was wrecked on the Portland shore. S 


rpc. 
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I. THE WRECKERS. 


Many were the ships that went down to 
their graves off the Portland Coast in the 
November gales of 1819. 

It was the night of the 27th. For days 
the gale had raged. For nights the demons 
of the ocean had shrieked their chorus 
around the coast. 

The days were awful. The nights found 
no human expression to voice their horror. 
The demons of the ocean were alone suffi- 
ciently voiced to express it. Even the wreck- 
ers were appalled, yet they chanted their 
dirge: 

“Blow winds 
Rough zay ; 


Zhip azhore 
Avore day.” 


It was the traditional dirge of the wreck- 
ers of the Portland shore. Every old Port- 
lander in America will recognize it at once 
as genuine, and remember the November 
gales on the Portland Coast in 1819 and the 
wreck of the Adergavenny—remember the 
circumstance at least from the telling of their 
parents. 

It was not inhumanity which prompted 
the wrecker to chant his dirge. The wreck- 
er was the priest of the night. And not 
less humane was he than the village clergy- 
man who monotonously sing-songs the burial 
service over the grave of his parishoner: 


“Dust to dust! 
Ashes to ashes!’ 


On the coast, food for fishes, 
churchyard food for worms. 

The village cure promises resurrection to 
rotted mortality at the day of judgment. 
_ The wrecker only promises salvation to liv- 

ing souls whom the sea in its mercy or wrath 
may cast upon the shore. 

The guns of the great East Indiaman 
boomed for help to the wreckers of the coast. 

Darkness was on shore and on sea. The 
great lanthorn lashed to the dismantled mast 
of the Adergavenny threw its feeble light down 
the side of the mountain billow that engulfed 
the doomed ship. 

No. light from the sea was seen on shore. 
No sound was heard but the faintest boom 
of the gun; yet in faucy the wrecker heard 
the shrieks of distracted souls on board the 
doomed ship,—stopped his very ears to shut 
out the sound, yet ever and anon he chant- 
ed his dirge: 


In the 


“Blow winds, 
Rough zay ; 

Zhip azhore 
Avore day.” 
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But the wrecker was human. He chanted 
only in rude sympathy with the storm. To 


fish, to smuggle, or to take his due spoil of 
the wreck, were equally germane to his 
calling. But he risked his life to rescue 
the living from the waves. 

The wrecker was more merciful than 
Nature, ay, less responsible than He who 
raised the storm! 


II.—ON BOARD THE DOOMED SHIP. 


There was exultant fury among the de- 
mons of the sea; chaos in the elements, and 
the darkness of Hades around; on board the 
doomed ship wailings of despair, mingled 
with prayers to Heaven for mercy. 

But a few hours ago, when she entered 
the English Channel, this ship was a mag- 
nificent East Indiaman, now a dismantled 
hulk. 

There were many passengers on board, 
home from India, and a brave English crew. 
But there was also one on board far away 
from home and India. | 

The ship had struck on the shore. 

The Portland shore is like a range of lofty 
mountains; not a range of rocks but a range 
of innumerous pebbles. When the West 
Bay roars, the majesty of the chorus which 
this pebbly range of mountains reverbs 
around this coast, is perhaps the grandest 
ocean song possible to be heard. It is heard 
all over Dorsetshire. In the inland towns, 
miles away from Portland, the sleepers 
awakened at midnight during the season of 
the November gales, would mutter in drowsy 
awe, ‘‘Hark at the roaring of West Bay,’’ 
and, falling into sleep again, dream of ships 
going down and of the wreckers on the 
Portland shore. At least, so would the 
people of Dorsetshire dream in those days 
when the pirate, the smuggler, and the 
wrecker were romantic characters of the 
times. 

The ship had struck on the shore, but the 
formation of the shore, as described, left 
still some hope. The base of the pebbly 
mountains rolled up towards their summits 
as each mighty billow surged in from sea 
and backward rolled with each receding 
wave. 

As yet the ship had sprung no leak. If 
the storm subsided soon and she were light- 
ened of some of her cargo before she took 
in water, and if but a change of wind came, 
the ship might be carried back into the Eng- 
lish Channel and saved. 

For hours the brave crew had been getting 
ready to cast the ship’s burden into the sea. 
The passengers murmured not now as their 
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trunks and valuables were to be devoted to 
the sacrifice, should the favorable moment 
arrive to lighten the ship. 

The whole world will a man give at such 
a moment to save his life; and when life is 
no longer possible to save, all his life will he 
give for the salvation of his soul. 

The critical moment had come, when the 
passengers were divided in their hopes to 
save their lives and their hopes for their 
souls’ salvation. 

All the ship’s people were on deck. None 
were below, notwithstanding the rage of the 
storm and the danger of being swept over- 
board by the mountain waves. 

An elderly man had lashed a boy to the 
ship’s companion-hatch. The boy was his 
son. The boy had passionately clung 
to a harp, to save z¢ from the spoil of the 
sea. He seemed to think nothing about 
saving his life; he was not sage enough nor 
sinful enough to think about the salvation 
of his soul; he was a passion in the storm, 
anxious only for the salvation of his harp. 

«<Spare the child his harp,’’ the old man 
prayed, when a rude sailor, annoyed by the 
sight of an instrument of music in such a 
scene of terror, attempted to take it from 
the boy to cast into the sea— 

«Spare his harp. ’Tvis but a toy, and will 
not sink the ship.”’ 

The sailor, ashamed of his conduct to- 
wards a favorite boy whose music had so 
oft beguiled the ship’s crew, turned sullenly 
away and left the boy’s idol untouched. 

The harp was hung about the boy’s neck 
and belted to his waist. 

In his passionate joy over the salvation of 
his harp the boy struck its chords and im- 
provised his ecstacy over this preservation 
of his beloved instrument. 

The boy gathered inspiration from the 
storm. Wondrously beautiful and harmoni- 
ous was his music. ‘The wildness of the 
night, the abandon of the storm, were in 
the passionate yearnings of the harp, yet an ex- 
quisite tenderness, as if the boy was seeking 
to charm the storm fiends out of their black 
-mood as young David was wont to do when 
Saul, the king, was in his furies. 

It was thus it seemed to the fancy of a 
maiden who near by the boy with the harp 
clung to the rail of the ship’s companion- 
hatch. Equally too young to be wisely 
sceptical or wisely theological, this maiden 
was thinking nought of her soul and salva- 
tion but much of the boy and the unearthly 
music of his harp. 

And there was one on board the doomed 
ship who was akin to these younger mortals 
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in his feelings but loftier in his thoughts. 
His soul was as the infinite. His soul could 
not conceive of its being saved or lost. The 
thought of its salvation to him would have 
been as much a falling into a bottomless pit 
as was the thought of perdition to those 
around him who were praying to heaven for 
salvation. He thought not at that moment 
of so near a nothing as his individual soul. 
He was musing of the infinite and feeling 
infinity within himself. He was superior 
to the storm. 

This man was a native of India. 
a Brahman. 

On the voyage this Brahman had been an 
object of superstitious fear to the sailors. 
To-day they had shrunk from him in terror 
as though Ae had been the demon of the 
storm. Indeed, the superstitious sailors al- 
most believed that he was such a personage 
who had incarnated and taken passage in 
their ship on purpose to wreck them on 
their native shores. And many of the pas- 
sengers were in this regard nearly as super- 
stitious as the sailors. 

A cry of despair arose in the ship. 

“The ship is going to pieces,’’ exclaimed 
the captain. ‘There is no human help. 
God have mercy upon our souls.’’ 

‘‘Let us pray!’’ said the chaplain solemnly. 

The passengers and crew fell upon their 
knees, —all, excepting the boy with the 
harp, the maiden, and the Brahman. 

‘‘Wretch !’’ exclaimed the captain, ‘“‘down 
upon your knees.”’ 

‘I kneel not,’’ responded the Brahman. 

‘*Pray, heathen !’’ sternly commanded the 
captain. 

‘‘Wherefore and to what?”’ 

*“To God, to stay the storm.’’ 

‘‘He raised the storm. I have not power 
to change Infinite Will.”’ 

‘‘Pray for salvation.”’ 

‘Infinite is saved without my prayer.’’ 

‘The storm increases. Pray.’’ 

“God isin the storm. Why should I fear 


He was 


God?” - 
‘‘Heathen priest. You are as Jonas to 
our ship. Down upon your knees, or my 


crew shall cast you into the sea.”’ 
“Pray you. I kneel not.”’ 
‘Into the sea with the godless wretch.’’ 
The crew seized the Brahman in their 
mortal terror and rage. 


e 


‘“As you hope for mercy,’’ remonstrated the ~ 


father of the boy with the harp, ‘‘do not a 
thing so wicked. I knew him in India; a 
just man; his faith is not as ours.”’ 


‘‘Wretches!’’ exclaimed the boy with the 


harp, ‘‘throw him not into the sea.’’ 
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THE STORM. 


“‘Mercy,’’ said the maiden. 

“Into the sea with him,’ 
captain. 

‘Amen !’’ responded the chaplain. 

**To the merciful be mercy! To the mer- 
ciless, justice! ’*T is the law of the Infi- 
nite!”’ 

“Into the sea with this Jonas that we may 
to our prayers.’ 

“‘So be it,’’ said the Brahman. 

And they cast him into the sea. 

And the wreckers on the coast chanted 
their dirge: 


shouted the 


“Blow winds, 
Rough zay ; 

Zhip azhore, 
Avore day.” 


III. CAST UP ON THE SHORE. 


‘Hush, Captain Jack!’’ said a sturdy 
youth, interrupting the old wrecker in the 
chanting of his dirge.. “‘Think of the poor 
human creatures on board, not of the spoil 
of the wreck in the morning.”’ 

‘‘Hush thee thyself, youngster. Captain 
Jack Atherton will do his duty to the poor 
souls on the wreck.’’ 

“For the mercy of God, Captain Jack, 
bid your crew save them.’ 

“‘Ay, some of them, youngster,—some of 
them, may be, in the morning. 
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Again the wrecker chanted his dirge and 
again the boy rebuked him and urged him 
to put off his boat to the rescue of his per- 
ishing fellow-creatures who would be cast in 
hopeless despair upon the raging sea when the 
doomed ship went to pieces; which seemed 
already to have occurred, as even the faint 
booming of the gun had for an ominous 
while. ceased and imagination no longer 
heard the shrieks of the passengers or crew. 

None were living now of the hundreds 
who had sailed from India on board the 
Abergavenny and been thus wrecked on their 
native shores—none alive excepting perhaps 
a few cast upon the sea, or lashed or clinging 
to fragments of the wreck, tossed upon the 
mountain billows. If such there were they 
were experiencing the horrors of suspense 
in their doom if possible a thousand times 
worse than the horrors of those who had al- 
ready found their graves unshrouded in the 
naked deep. It was these that the excited 
boy was urging Captain Jack Atherton to save, 
—there had never been any hope that night 
of saving the ship, by any of the bold experi- 
enced seamen on the Portland coast. 

‘‘Boy, my boat would not live a moment 
in this sea.’’ 


“Put off, Captain Jack, andtry. I will 
make one of the crew.’’ 
‘‘Look ye, young Bob Stone. You are 


from Weymouth, and we old Portlanders like 
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not counsel from your landlubbers of Wey- 
mouth harbor. Oh, I know they boast of 
their bay and put out upon it in their 
yachts, and play sailors; but what do the 
Weymouth folk know of a sea like this on 
the Portland Coast?”’ 

‘“‘For God’s sake, Captain Jack, launch 
your great boat and try tosave them. Don’t 
let your jealousy of the Weymouthers hinder 
you from saving some poor fellow-creature 
of the wreck.’’ 

“JT don’t, boy, I don’t. 
that’s all.’’ 

‘You cannot call my father, Captain Bob 
Stone, a landlubber.”’ 

‘‘Not he, boy. Captain Bob was once 
my mate, and never a better sailor trod a 
ship’s deck. Many ’s the poor drowning 
fellow-creature I and he have saved.”’ 

‘‘Ay, so I have heard my father say,—that 
Captain Jack Atherton has saved a-many.’’ 

“Bob, will you do your duty in the morn- 
ing worthy your father?”’ 

“T will try to, Captain Jack, by God’s 
help.”’ 

“That’s right, young Bob. 
a boat-line, my hearty.”’ 

_ Hold on, Captain Jack, I will be back 
with the boat-line in a moment.”’ 

“Hold on you, my boy. Iam only giving 
my instructions for the morning, so you may 
know what to do.”’ 

“Ah { tseé. “Goon, Captain” 

‘“‘Now splice the line taut around thy 


I know best, 


Now get you 


waist. The coil in the boat would hold 
against a school of mackerel. Now follow 
me 2? 


‘‘All right, Captain, lead on.”’ 

“(I mean in the morning, my boy.’’ 

“To-night, Captain Jack, for God’s sake 
—they’ll be all dead in the morning !”’ 

‘Not all, boy, not all, I think. I was 
right. Look there, Bob.”’ 

‘Where, Captain ?”’ 

“Dost not see? There, there !’’ 

“‘No, Captain, I see nothing living on 
the water.’’ 

“‘Pshaw, Bob—thou’st no eyes in the dark, 
as I have. I see something living near 
ashore. ’ Z'zs living: a woman and a child 
tied to her breast, and the woman is lashed 
to a piece of the wreck: I think, though, zhe 
child rust be dead.”’ 

“Lead on, Captain Jack. Haste! save 
the mother and save the child; ’tis n’t dead, 
Ihope. Shame to loiter. I'll go alone!’’ 

‘Hold on, boy; I was only telling thee 
how it would be in the morning, to prepare 
thee for a brave deed to make thy name ring 
all over Dorsetshire.”’ 
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“T say no, Captain Jack. I see it myself 
now. But it is not a woman and child.”’ 

‘“Good God, Bob, you are right. There 
7s something living just coming ashore. 
Come on, boy.’’ 

And the old wrecker and the bold boy 
rushed down the beach after the receding 
wave, which left ‘‘something living’’ as it 
spent its fury above the line where the surge 
lashed the shore; while mountain after mount- 
ain of the coming waves seemed to hasten to 
storm the coast anew with added rage that 
any living thing should escape the tremen- 
dous gale that had drowned so many souls that 
night. 

But the “ving thing, whatever it was, 
which the last wave had left on the shore, 
had quickly gathered itself up, and, tossing 
upon its back a something not living upon 
which it had ridden the very crest of the 
storm, ran up the beach like one conscious 
of the storm’s pursuit, but self-possessed as 
one also certain that it could outrun the 
course of the pursuing wave. 

Captain Jack and the boy, who had rushed 
down to this living thing which the storm 
had cast upon the shore, were arrested in 
amazement at the weird, uncanny sight, and 
while they paused paralyzed with supersti- 
tious awe, the coming wave was dashing upon 
themselves. 

‘Face the shore, Bob, and throw thyself on 
thy belly. Dig thy boots in the pebbles and 
hold on with thy hands deep to thy elbows, 
if thou canst thrust them into the beach!’’ 
shouted Captain Jack, as he and the boy 
bounded up the beach till the wave was 
about to strike them, when both he and the 
boy fell on their bellies, their face toward the 
shore. 

This is the Portlander’s trick when thus 
caught. The wave dashed over them and 
the very force of the wave drove their hands 
and feet like the grapples of an anchor into 
the pebbles, while they held their breath 


and husbanded all their strength to resist the ~ 


returning wave, which had swept over them 
like a mountain but which returned upon 
them like a Jong-drawn-out sheet of foam- 
ing fury spent, against which they rushed 
up the beach hand-in-hand, backed by the 
very winds that had made the storm terrible 
and drove the Avergavenny on the Portland 
coast. 

Reaching Captain Jack’s boat they 
clutched its sides somewhat exhausted and 
were quickly surrounded by the captain’s 
brave crew; and then the sight which the 
old wrecker and young boy had seen became 


the all-absorbing theme of conversation till - 
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the dawn of day. Captain Jack, with super- 
stitious awe, swore that it could have been 
no other than Old Neptune himself who 
landed in his ocean chariot, which he threw 
upon his back and ran with up the beach; 
while all concluded that the living thing was 
neither man nor woman—certainly not 
mortal. 
But the living thing which had thus land- 
-ed on the wave was none other than the 
Brahman—the Jonas of the Adergavenny, 
whom the captain and his.crew had cast 
overboard amid the Amens of the chaplain 
and the passengers, who were now dead, 
hushed in the clamoring waves. 
Jonas was cast upon the shore: the god- 
less Brahman, who was superior to the night 
and the storm, was living. 


IV. THE WAIFS OF THE WRECK. 

The dawn came. The gale had lulled. 
The sea, though it writhed like a monster in 
convulsions, no longer heaved its mountain 
waves to the very brow of the high beach 
which formed the coast, protecting not only 
the Island of Portland, but the towns and 
villages around from the inroads of the great 
ocean. 

The tide had also gone out. It was at low- 
water-mark now. ‘There was an angry rest. 
The sea had exhausted its fury for awhile, 
nothing more. The men along the coast 
knew that the succession of the November 
gales was not over; that another gale would 
begin with the returning tides and the next 
night be but a repetition of the last. 

But there was to be a sullen rest during 
the intervening hours; and now the wreckers 
and the helpers on shore ran down the sides 
of the beach and along the coast to see what 
spoils the sea had cast up, or what lives, if 
any, could be saved from the wreck. The 
shore seemed one long scene of maritime 
ruin, and every moment brought fresh frag- 
ments of the wrecks on shore, for other 
ships had gone to pieces during the night, but 
none so large or so richly laden as the Ader- 
gavenny. 

It seemed as if half of the inhabitants of 
the Island, both men and women, were out 
that morning gathering up the spoil; and it 
is the actual fact, unembellished by fiction, 
that, for almost a generation after the wreck 
of the Adergavenny, rare fabrics of India 
silks which came from the Indies in that ill- 
fated ship, were to be seen in the families 
not only of the Portlanders but of Wey- 
mouth also. Well can the writer remember 
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hearing in his boyhood the people of his 
native place talk of their still possessing or 
having seen among their neighbors some of 
these costly Indian fabrics. 

Yet were the Portland folks men and 
women who were out that morning and all 
that day as angels of mercy and succor. Per- 
haps all the lives which the gale of the night 
had left on the sea or on the land within the 
range of the wrecks were saved by the bold 
fishermen of the coast whose boats were out 
scouring in every direction to pick up the 
survivors upon the water; and if there were 
any lost in the morning it was not the fault 
of the Portland people. It was a traditional 
point of honor with the Portlander to save 
all possible—the human beings first and the 
spoils next. 

One object on the water near the shore 
most attracted Captain Jack Atherton and 
his crew, among whom was young Bob Stone, 
and toward it their boat, propelled by vig- 
orous strokes, shot directly. The object was 
the companion-hatch of the Adergavenny, 
and on it and evidently lashed to it were 
two human beings, but whether dead, or alive 
and utterly exhausted, the crew when they 
rowed towards it could not tell. 

As Captain Jack’s boat came near they 
saw that the two bodies were those of a boy 
and girl, and that they were locked in 
each other’s arms and lashed to this fragment 
of the wreck. ‘The companion-hatch of the 
cabin had in fact formed a tiny boat in 
which the two had huddled together in mor- 
tal terror, not unlike goods packed in a 
box. At first it was thought that the boy 
and maiden, locked thus in each others’ em- 
brace, were dead. ‘They were quickly taken 
from the wreck; the boat made for the 
shore with all speed, and Captain Jack 
ordered his men to bear their bodies to his 
own house. 

The brave and generous fisher-boy, Bob 
Stone, was one of the crew who bore the 
waifs to the house of Captain Jack. He 
insisted on his privilege of carrying one of 
them, choosing the lifeless form of the dark, 
intellectual lad who looked more like a na- 
tive of India than of England; but he per- 
mitted one of the crew to bear the harp 
which they found buckled to the unconscious 
form, for Bob’s attraction was not the harp 
but the owner; the tiny harp was Baga 
enough to be rescued from the waves for its 
owner’s sake, but it was not ‘‘a fellow creat- 
ure,’’ and the young hero from Weymouth 
was ambitious to realize the promise that 
Captain Jack had made—that his name 
should ring all over Dorsetshire for a brave 
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deed in saving a fellow-creature of the wreck. 
The maiden form was borne by Captain Jack 
himself. It was not far to the Captain’s 
house. Some of the houses of the Port- 
landers, are on the brow of the beach, and, 
for the matter of distance, the fisherman 
could have had his boat drawn up to his very 
door. 

. In that brief interval which is called ‘‘no 
time’’ the interesting waifs of the wreck 
were at the house of Captain Jack wrapt 
naked in warm blankets and almost buried 
in the huge feather bed which Mrs. Captain 
Jack boasted of as the legacy of her grand- 
mother and which was only used on extra- 
ordinary occasions. 

Young Bob Stone’s hopeful assertions were 
right: the waifs were not dead; nor had 
they taken into their stomachs much salt 
water. They had evidently been uncon- 
scious for several hours. The fact was that 
soon after the ship went to pieces, when they 
found themselves alone upon the waters in 
the boat-like fragment of the wreck, they 
clung to each other in their mortal terror, 
which after a while subsided; and then, locked 
in each other’s arms, they fell into the sweet 
oblivion of sleep, which the roaring of the sea 
‘and the dashing about upon the waves rather 
deepened than disturbed—like the sleep of 
the innocent healthful child rocked in a 
cradle. 

Before night the waifs of the wreck were 
completely resuscitated, and sensible of their 
own preservation, but also of their great loss: 
the boy had lost a father, the maiden both 
father and mother. 

The boy and the girl could tell but 
little of their history that was of much ac- 
count to the Portlanders. They were both 
born in India, and of their native land and 
its scenes they could talk all the day long, 
but their conversations to the hospitable 
folks of Portland Isle were like the Arabian 
Nights’ Tales. Some portion of their his- 
tory, however, was of English relations. 

The girl was the daughter of Captain 
Maitland, of the East India service, who 
with his wife was returning to England after 
serving in India from a date anteceding the 
birth of the maiden. She knew that her 
parents were the offspring of English gen- 
try; she believed one of her grandmothers 
was living, and doubtless numerous other 
relatives of her father and mother; but as 
her father was only a retired officer with a 
pension, and of the second-class English 
gentry so numerous in England, the maiden 
was to the Portland people to all intents and 
purposes an orphan and a waif. She was 
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never claimed, nor inquiries made for her by 
any of her English relatives. 

The boy, Hafiz Osmond, was the son of 
Lord Osmond, an Englishman by birth, who 
had married an Indian princess. The boy 
in his own country was a prince. His 
mother had died about a year before, and his 
father yearning for his native England had 
embarked on board the Adergavenny for his 
native land. ‘The mysterious Brahman of 
the wreck, who had been the friend and 
counselor of the Indian princess, had re- 
monstrated, for, losing young Hafiz, the 
principality was left without its heir. Lord 
Osmond, however, was inflexible; he was 
returning to take his rank among the British 
peerage, endowed with the wealth of his 
wife. But the guardian Brahman was 
drowned—so thought young Prince Hafiz; 
and without his guardian and his father there 
was no chance for the restoration of the 
English lordship which was almost defunct 
by the long absence of old Lord Osmond, 
who had inherited from his ancestors only 
his title and a pile of ruins on a small estate. 
Moreover young Prince Hafiz cared nothing 
for England and everything for his native 
India. So the two waifs of the wreck 
were now the wards of Captain Jack Ath- 
erton and his good wife. But the jewels 
about the person of the young prince were 
ample wealth, when sold, to bring them up 
genteelly, with the finishing of an English 
education, which needed but little, for being 
about fourteen years old. when cast ashore, 
the germs of excellent culture had already 
been sown. Thus passed on the Island of 
Portland seven years of the two young lives 
which were wrecked of the Abergavenny. 


V. THE MAY QUEEN OF THE ISLAND. 


It was May Day on the Island of Port- 
land, and Eleanor Maitland, the maid of 
the wreck, was the Queen of May to whose 
floral sceptre the children of this renowned 
Isle—young men and maidens of almost pure 
ancient British blood—were to render the 
happy homage of that holiday. 

Doubtless it will be necessary to inform 
many of my readers that Portland is one of 
the monumental relics of ancient Britian 
both as regards the Island itself and its in- 
habitants. Wales, Portland and Cornwall 
are the three chief places of the British Isles 
where still dwell the descendants of the an- 
cient people to whose ancestors the Druids 
were priests and law-givers before the Sax- 
ons were known among the nations, or even 
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Christianity itself. We are all familiar with 
the boast of the Welsh, that ‘Wales was 
England before England was born.’’ Just 
as aptly and with as good a claim might the 
Portlander say, Portland was England before 
England was born. 

The Portlander has all the traits of char- 
acter of the ancient Britain. He is warm- 
hearted and big-hearted. Win his friend- 
ship and he will be to you like the great 
protecting Newfoundland dog to a child, or 
the noble St. Bernard to the human being 
who needs succor; but you must not offend 
him, not think meanly of him, not wound 
his love of approbation: you must trust him 
and believe it impossible that he can betray 
you, and he never will—for he is the last man 
in the world who can betray, but he is fear- 
fully jealous and a terrible foe. As for his 
courage, why, he is the very man who rushed 
down into the sea to prevent Julius Cesar 
from landing. Moreover he has a race an- 
tipathy to the Saxon, and all the townsmen 
around Dorsetshire, even to the Weymouth- 
ian, who is himself half a Britain, are as for- 
eigners to this pure native Britain—the Port- 
lander. 

Iam touching this race trait of my kinsfolk 
(for my grandmother was a Portland woman) 
merely to illustrate the people who had made 
themselves the guardians of the young 
Prince Hafiz Osmond and Eleanor Maitland. 

There was not a bold young fellow on the 
Island of Portland who would not have 
thrashed all the other young fellows in Dor- 
setshire had any one of them come to woo 
and steal the girl away from the Island, much 
more had they attempted her hurt. They 


also felt very much the same towards young. 


Prince Hafiz. They were to him like the 
Newfoundland dog who had fetched a drown- 
ing boy from the sea and felt it his duty to 
be his protector ever afterwards; and Bob 
Stone, now a bold captain of a fisherman’s 
crew, was just that Newfoundland-dog-pro- 
tector to perfection. He would thrash any 
stalwart boor who dared to offer rudeness to 
the fragile, intellectual prince from India, 
who still played upon his beloved harp and 
sighed for his native.land; and equally 
as soon thrash any Portland giant (for the 
Islanders are stalwarts) who dared to be 
fonder of Prince Hafiz than he, Bob Stone, 
permitted; it being Bob’s own especial right 
(by a sort of afterthought of Nature) to 
make himself, Bob Stone, the big protecting 
brother of Hafiz Osmond. 

As for the Portland maidens, to them 
Eleanor Maitland was a sort of young god- 
dess washed upon their shore in a storm 


an 


seven years ago, with her prince from India, 
whom the kindlier sprights of the storm had 
rocked to sleep in each other’s arms on that 
dreadful night when the more wicked storm 
sprights drowned other souls but spared these 
two to become true lovers ever afterwards— 


a proof that even storm sprights can some- 


times take an interest in a singular love af- 
fair: indeed, perhaps young Hafiz had 
charmed them in the storm by the magic of 
his harp. Anyway the Portland maidens 
had woven around this interesting pair of 
demi-mortals a thousand fancies quite as 
wild as the wildest of young maidens’ love 
dreams: and so, on this May Day, Eleanor 
Maitland was their chosen Queen and Hafiz 
Osmond her consort-Prince. 

The day was celebrated on the Portland 
common ‘‘upon the hill’’— for there is ‘‘Port- 
land-upon-the-hill,’? and ‘‘Portland-under- 
the-hill,’’ both being proper names given the 
two halves of the Island. 

Suddenly there was a great sensation 
among the merry-makers by the appearance 
among them of a strange personage whose 
coming and presence at the outset was start- 
ling and incomprehensible. The Portland- 
ers had never seen such a character as this 
one before in all their lives. 

No need is there for a lengthy description 
of the festivities of this May Day on the Isle: 
enough that they were typical of the true 
old English May-Day everywhere. It is 
with Queen Eleanor and her Prince and 
the strange personage just introduced that 
our interest resides. 

The May Queen was dressed in white, with 
her crown of May flowers cresting her fair 
and lefty brow. But for the matter of that, 
all the Portland maidens were dressed in 
white, and all the young men in white mole- 
skin trowsers and white waistcoats, with black 
frock coats: that is, thus her courtiers and 
her maids of honor: but she, the Queen, 
was altogether fair, a pure Saxon maiden 
and most beautiful and queenly in her per- 
son, they fishermen’s daughters and of the 
ancient Britain’s blood. Her consort-Prince 
was like his Indian mother most—dark, clas- 
sical, with something of the cast of the an- 
cients of his mother’s race who had in the 
antique times reigned as sultans of India; 
yet had he a fair mixture of his Saxon father, 
Lord Osmond. He was ever dreaming of 
his far-away India and a throne with his 
Saxon love by his side, and oft he played to 
her on his harp and sang love songs of his 
own composing, of her beauty, his adora- 
tion, and of his native land where both were 
born. Thus sang he now and tuned his 
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harp by the side of his queen on her floral 
throne, when the song was broken by the 
mysterious personage who, pushing his way 
through the circle of young men and maid- 
ens, threw the merry-makers into consterna- 
tion by running towards Prince Hafiz, and 
throwing his arms about his neck, exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘“My boy—my Prince—have I found 
you at last ?”’ 

“<”'T is he, ’t is he, my guardian !’’ Prince 
Hafiz shouted with astonishment and joy. 

‘“?'T is the Brahman that I saw them cast 
into the sea,’’ observed the queen to herself, 
in awe and wonder. 


VI. THE BRAHMAN, THE BRIDE, 


RETURN TO INDIA. 


AND THE 


THE mystery was soon explained of our 
Jonas (the Brahman) being cast from the 
belly of the sea on to the Portland shore. 

The Princess, Hafiz’s mother, just before 
her death had entrusted jewels of fabulous 
value to the Brahman as guardian of her 
son, and as representing his Indian line, 

-knowing that his father would, after her 
death, return to his native land, at least for 
awhile; but she charged the guardian if pos- 
sible to prevail on her husband to come back 
to India, that her son might reign over her 
principality which he inherited. So charged 
by his dead mistress, when the Brahman was 
on the sea, scientist-like he made a sort of a 
life-buoy (much like what we see on steam- 
ships to-day), and in this life-buoy he pack- 
ed the jewels. On the night of the storm 
the buoy was around his body, and the su- 
perstitious sailors, when they in their rage 
cast him into the sea, heeded it not, nor 
dreamt of its purpose if theydid. Yet they 
could not have done better for the Jonas of 
their ship than to throw him overboard; for 
thus escaped he the wreck of the Adergavenny 
when she went to pieces; whereas left to 
himself he would have stayed by the side of 
his ward and Prince and perchance have lost 
his life in the wrecking of the ship. The 
capricious waves washed him ashore. 

Fearing the superstition of the Islanders, 
such as he had experienced on board the 
Abergavenny, the Brahman hid on the Island 
that night and in the morning when the sea 
became more calm he crossed in the ferry- 
boat the neck of water, which is now spanned 
by Portland Bridge, to the Weymouth side ; 
and then he journeyed on foot that day to 
the ruins of Osmond Towers with which the 
prelude of this story has made us familiar. 
He took his breakfast at Weymouth and 
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rested, making inquiries of the way to the 
ruins of which Lord Osmond had so much 
talked as being a few miles from Weymouth ; 
and though his Indian face and outlandish 
garb attracted attention of the townsfolk, as 
he spoke English fluently, from long associ- 
ation with Lord Osmond, no forbidding 
sensation was produced in that seaport town 
by his presence, for foreign ships often har- 
bored there; and then Weymouth, the fav- 
orite watering town of Old King George III., 
was a civilized, aristocratic place; and old 
“‘Joey Horsford,’’ the mayor of Weymouth, 
could have talked to the Brahman in his own 
tongue tor the matter of that, for he had 
lived in India. 

In fine, the Brahman reached the Osmond 
ruins in safety, and there he had dwelt for 
seven years, holding his right of occupation 
as the guardian of young Lord Osmond, 
which the village magistrate allowed without 
much care of who dwelt in the ‘“‘Smugglers 
Towers’’ as it was locally called; while the 
smugglers, finding the mysterious recluse 
harmless to them and his occupancy rather 
protective of their contraband pursuits, by 
keeping the superstitious coasters away, let 
him dwell there in peace and supplied his 
wants from the towns, tor which he liberally 
paid them. 

Thus the hermit of India dwelt there for 
seven years, impressed by one of those pre- 
scient instincts of certainty which some in- 
dividuals have who, despite all reports and 
seeming, will tell you, ‘‘I know he is not 
dead!’’ or ‘‘I know she is still alive some- 
where.’? So the Brahman ‘‘knew’’ that 
Hafiz was living; though he had not the re- 
motest idea how or where tofindhim. The 
very common-sense belief that the young 
Prince would seek his ancestors’ old castle— 
Osmond Towers—to claim his family rights, 
kept the recluse there, ever on the watch for 
the coming of his ward; and, dreading lest 
the boy who, saws rime ef sans raison, he 
felt had escaped the storm, should come in 
his absence, he had never left the Towers 
for more than a day in all the seven years 
past, being supplied, as observed, by the 
smugglers of the coast with his frugal needs. 
On the part of Hafiz he had sighed for India, 
and abhorred his English home and English 
lordship which had lost for him both his 
father and his guardian—the Brahman—and, 
though Osmond Towers were not many 
miles from Portland, the spot seemed to his 
fancy, thus morbidly turned from them, 
more distant than India itself. Norwas this | 
feeling altogether strange, for the majority 
of the inhabitants of Portland had never 
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been farther from their Island in all their 
lives than to the Weymouth market to sell 
their fish. 

But the Brahman, at last tired of longer 
waiting for the coming of his ward, by some 
vague impulse was led to the Portland shore 
where he himself was wrecked,—now design- 
ing to return to India,—and there on the 
Island in this May Day jubilee he had found 
his missing Prince. 

The story told and the mystery all ex- 
plained, young Prince Hafiz declared his 
resolution to return with his guardian to 
India to reign over the*principality which 
his mother had bequeathed to him—which 
was in fact his inheritance. It is needless 
to say that his Saxon maiden, Eleanor Mait- 
land, became his bride and accompanied 
him to India—her birthplace also—to reign 
the consort of his princely throne. 

Bob Stonestormed almost as furiously as the 
gale which had wrecked the Adergavenny ; 
—but it was against the Brahman not young 
Hafiz—and our Jonas was, in Bob’s first hur- 
ricane, in danger of being cast a second 
time into the sea. Hafiz, however, calmed 
Bob by coaxing him to go to India with him 
as his adopted brother, and Eleanor prevail- 
ed on Bob Stone’s sweetheart to do likewise. 
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So the young folks were married on the same 
day, at Portland, and a great marriage feast 
was given to the Islanders. 

As for Captain Jack Atherton, a “brand 
new’’ fishing boat was built for him and a new 
seine purchased anda well-filled purse of 
‘‘golden guineas’? presented him by the 
Brahman, and hundreds of the Islanders had 
golden gifts on the wedding-day. And then 
Bob Stone—repentant, brave, faithful Bob 
—in his ecstasy over the happy issue actually 
went down upon his knees to the Brahman 
and begged him for his forgiveness. ‘Thence- 
forth the Brahman was to Bob a sort of 
heathen god in human semblance; but as 
Prince Hafiz, Bob’s idol, was a believer in 
the religion of India, the Brahman soon 
ceased to be in any respect a questionable 
character to Bob’s imagination. 

The ship Prince Hafiz, purchased from 
the immense wealth of Hafiz’s Indian mother, 
bore the happy party to India in due time. 
The Prince was welcomed with his bride by 
his glad subjects, and there in their native 
land the waifs of the wreck of the Aderga- 
venmy reigned over the principality which 
Hafiz Osmond inherited from his mother— 
a daughter of the old sultans of India. 


Edw. W. Tulhdge. 
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I rrust I have not wasted breath: 
T think we are not wholly brain, 
Magnetic mockeries; not in vain, 

Like Paul with beasts, I fought with Death; 


Not only cunning casts in clay: 
Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men, 


At least to me? 


I would not stay. 


Let him, the wiser man who springs 
Hereafter, up from childhood shape 
His action like the greater ape, 

But I was born to other things. 


Tennyson. 


SPRINGTIME 


ON 


LANDING PLACE OF JUNIPERO SERRA, 


THE first of the two title lines above 
would seem to indicate a purpose to describe 
the various phenomena of the early year as 
they appear along the seashore. But though 
this is partly the purpose of the present 
paper, the main thought is rather to describe 
the features of a special piece of coast, at- 
tractive not only from its many scenic beau- 
ties but the historic objects found among 
them. If these descriptions are true to the 
impressions made upon the writer’s mind 
and eye, they needs must give some reflex of 
the early spring; for each and all of his 
visits to that locality have been made during 
that part of the year. Whatever appear- 
ance this piece of coast may present at 
other seasons, to him it seems that these 
lawns and slopes facing the sea must be per- 
petually places of greenness and of ever 
opening flowers. And this is substantially 
true, for here the spring comes very early and 
throughout the year there comes no frost to 
sear the garden leaves. Geraniums grow 
head-tall, hanging in heavy masses over the 
oaken paling, cottage-eaves are hidden by 
clambering honeysuckles, and by the garden 
path the creamy calla llies bloom through 
all the misty months of winter. 


THE SEASHORE: 


MONTEREY MISSIONS AND THEIR 


ENVIRONS. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE AT POINT OF PINES. 


The Zocale of these delectable scenes is on 
a wooded peninsula, facing the western 
main, and between two lovely bays. The 
one to the north has a broad, sweeping out- 
line, the points of its opposite horns being 
a score of miles apart, whilst that to the 
south is smaller, but with more boldly out- 
lined shores. Nestled into one corner of 
the larger bay is a rambling old town, once 
quaintly picturesque, with low adobe build- 
ings, roofed with huge red tiles, and with 
gardens surrounded by whitewashed plaster- 
ed walls. Even at the present date there are 
not wanting attractive nooks and bits to re- 
mind one of its placid by-gone days, and un- 
quiet ones as well. The vesper bell still 
sounds each evening from a mission church 
near by, and close to a cross which marks 
the landing-place of its zealous founder a 
long, black cannon rusts away amid the 
tangled grass. _ Beside these relics of priest 
and soldier, the picture side of labor can be 
seen there daily—fishermen spreading their 
nets in the sunshine, patching anew the 
well-worn sail, or with their labors done 
idling in their boat’s shade or by the tavern 
door. From the hill-top, where the cannon 
lies, red-faced. whalemen keep constant 
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watch. Not more than a mile away.a clus- 
ter of smoke-grimed sheds, upturned boats 
under canvas covers, huge wire hooks, sooty 
pots, with other nondescript belongings, 
proclaim a whaling village. 

Charmingly varied are the scenes surround- 
ing this old town of Monterey, through the 
woods, and along the shore, with just enough 
of the work of man to relieve without dis- 
turbing their wildness. A light-house 
stands on the farthest jet of the peninsula, 
whilst farm-houses, dairies, fishermen’s homes 
fill up available spaces between sea and 
woods. Cutting through the latter are 
long roads, leading from bay to bay, and so 
near to the sea that one can never be quite 
certain if the lulling sounds we hear come 
from the winds in the branches overhead 
or from the surf on the shore. Meeting 
above, the trees form endless vistas, the grey 
pendent mosses gently swayed by currents 
of air. Occasionally we catch a glimpse of 
the waves, but more frequently only the 
back of some wind-blown dune, with the 
humid grey of the sky above. On the nar- 
row bridle-paths, almost unused, we can 
have the charms of a solitary walk or ride 
with a pleasing chance of being lost on the 
way; for sometimes they dwindle out al- 
together, or lose themselves among low 
marshy grounds; sometimes they dip into 
quiet glens where, deeply shaded by spread- 
ing arms of spruce or oak, the fleur de “is is 
sure to be found beside the gentle streams. 

More scenic diversity within a small area it 
would be somewhat hard to find.- True, the 
coast has no such lofty cliffs as can be found 
elsewhere, though the beetling rocks are grand 
in form, with a background of hills making 
up for their deficiency in height. A granite 
coast washed by a pellucid sea must neces- 
sarily be beautiful, apart from the height or 
sublimity of the ctiffs themselves. The 
white purity of these sandy beaches. could 
not be excelled, nor that of the drifted 
dunes between the green hills. Some of 
the beaches are composed of round boulders 
smoothly polished and inlaid like a paved 
street, only these are tilted at a sharp angle, 
with their interstices filled with pearly sand, 
the grinding up of countless myriads of 
shells. Reefs, ledges and stacks are clothed 
to tide mark with richly colored sea weeds, 
the sea anemone unfolding its petals in the 
darker rock pools. There are isolated rocks 
where the seals disport themselves in sun- 
light, or in lieu of these their surface is 
whitened with resting gulls or sombred with 
dark brown shags. At every fresh turn 
the scene has changed, each new view 
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seeming more beautiful than the one just 
passed. 

Perhaps there is no other effect so capti- 
vating during the spring of the year as 
when the cold morning mist is being dis- 
pelled by the climbing sun. Floating away 


‘in soft white masses, the mist passes off 


across the hills, letting the sun pour down 
his rays, hot through the humid atmosphere.. 
Foliage, grass and flowers, all dripping wet, 
glisten beneath the light. On the waves 
there is a brilliant flash and sparkle as they 
break in emerald and topaz over the purple- 
weeded rocks. Creatures of land and main, 
rejoicing in the transition from dark to light, 
are all abroad. Across the lawn the par- 
tridge leads her covey of young; the hum- 
ming bird passes by, a flash of colored fire; 
fora moment the brown shining heads of 
the seals show above the waves, then dip 
again. Even among the shags there is unwont- 
ed commotion as, craning their long necks, 
they stare stupidly, or drop from their rock 
to skim across to some.other group of their 
equally stupid neighbors. Overhead the 
gulls are describing lines of infinite grace, 
the sunlight bright in their snowy wings. 
Once the mist lifted, the fishing boats are 
seen out on the bay, and if our eyes are 
good we may discover a dark moving speck, 
far out on the ocean, either a passing vessel 
or the whale boat out on a cruise. 

Not, however, in the rock scenery, or the 
numerous aquatic life is the distinguishing 
feature of this coast to be found: that is to 
be seen in the presence of an-ancient cy- 
press grove, growing on the very brink of 
the sea, so close in fact that when the waves 
are rough they wash its very roots and 
drench the heavy crowns of foliage with 
flying spray. 

About this growth of venerable trees there 
is that which strangely stirs the imagination. 
The beholder feels a spell exerted by these 
darkened, mossy aisles, the dense, drooping 
sombre foliage and the pale under-glimpses 
of spume-flecked sea. Hardly could that 
more famous wood at Ravenna, where the 
Poet first found his steps astray, move us 
more than this. The huge trunks and twist- 
ed boughs seem the pillars and groins of 
some heathen temple; the crimson light of 
evening stealing among them, the blood of 
unknown victims. 

Sadness inexpressible reigns through the 
grove when the mists roll in from the sea. 
The view becomes limited to a few of the 
nearest trees, the rest showing only as spec- 
tral shadows. Melancholy, dim, the light 
gleams through the blackened trunks, steam- 
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ing with moisture. Encouraged by the uni- 
versal drippiness of things, the frogs begin 
an all-day concert. Ghostly from distant 
alleys comes at measured intervals the tap 
of the busy wood-pecker. No other sound 
is heard, hardly a motion is to be seen, save 
when the cup of a fleur de lis or scarlet as- 
ter becomes too heavily weighted and side- 
ways spills its watery burden. 


Ending thus our general description, to 
refer more in detail to those objects of his- 
torical interest with which the locality 
abounds, it may be said that one of the ob- 
jects to attract the eye is the white cross set 
up at the mouth of a little stream, just where 
it diverges upon the shore sands. It marks 
the spot where landed Father Junipero Ser- 
ra, in 1770. On that bit of sand shining 
so whitely at low tide, that heroic worker set 
his foot after his trying voyage in the San 
Antonio. Father Crespi, his co-laborer in 
the work of establishing missions along the 
coast, met him there. respi had started 
from Velicanta about the same time as Ser- 

ra, journeying, however, by land, and 
reaching the Point of Pines, in Monterey 
Bay, seven days before the vessel that bore 
Serra hove in sight. When it appeared it 
was hailed with acclamations of delight, and 
bonfires were lit on the shore, which were 
responded to by the firing of the cannon 
from the Sax Antonio. 

A meeting being effected between the two 
parties on the first of June, 1771, they, two 
days later, took possession of the land, both 
in the name of the Holy Catholic Church 
and of the king of Spain. Almost equal in 
their desires and efforts for the permanent 
establishment of the missions, Fathers Juni- 
pero and Crespi labored on for thirteen 
more years, the latter dying on New Year’s 
Day, 1782, Serra surviving him only two 
years longer, having died in 1784. 

Beyond the town, above the low rounded 
heads of the oak trees, we see the towers of 
the Mission where they toiled so long to- 
gether. But this we will not describe, pre- 
ferring later on to delineate that more lonely 
building, nine miles away on the seashore, 
where the bones of Serra are now supposed 
to rest. For the present we will climb the 
hillock above the cross where the cannon 
lies rusting. With the sight of those grass- 
grown trenches, that naval gun, memor- 
ies are revived of the days when this place 
was the scene of stirring events big with 
importance to the nations of Great Britain 
and the United States. When Fremont and 
his doughty band arrived upon this scene in 
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THE OLD GUN. 


July, 1846, the flax lay smoking ready to 
burst into flame. Commodore Sloat in the 
Savannah, with three other men-of-war lay 
in the harbor, watched by the Colingwood, 
the eighty-ton flagship of Admiral Sir 
George Seymour. Commodore Sloat had 
arrived on the znd, the Admiral on the 
16th, but then the American flag was wav- 
ing over the town of Monterey, having been 
raised by the Commodore on the 7th. He 
supposed that Fremont’s action in the north 
had been based upon the government’s or- 
ders. After his interview with Fremont, 
Sloat, dreading to act without direct author- 
ity, remained inactive, even after the bat- 
tles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma 
were rumored to have taken place. This 
inactivity was almost attended by fatal re- 
sults. The Californians were in favor of an 
English protectorate. Mexico had resolved 
on war, and in the words of Fremont him- 
self, ‘‘in case of successful issue would have 
given into foreign power the terms of its 
close.’’ In this intervention England 
would have had the first voice. The sub- 
sequent events, the driving back of General 
Castro, the bringing of the war to a most 
successful issue for the United States, we 
have no need to speak of here, our de- 
sign being fulfilled by recalling an im- 
portant episode transpiring by these quiet 
shores. 

On the northern shore of the lesser bay, 
in a position to command its whole extent, 
stands the Mission San Carlos de Monterey. 
A few years ago it was falling into decay, but 
it has recently undergone a flimsy restora- 
tion. Slightly removed to the south is the 
Mission garden, and a few yards nearer the 
sea the house of a dairy farm. In the gar- 
den cottage dwells the old Portuguese who 
has charge of the Mission. He it was who 
in 1882 lifted the stone slabs near the altar, 


uncovering three coffins, one of which - 


was supposed to hold the remains of Serra. 


At the dairy farm dwells a Scotch family by — 
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THE MISSION SAN CARLOS DE MONTEREY. 


the name of Martin. John Martin is the 
“‘oudeman,’’ a person with a quiet, almost 
abstracted manner, yet with an eye that 
brightens whenever a topic is discussed in 
which he takes an especial interest. He 
first pointed out to the writer the grassy 
mounds defining the foundations of the ear- 
liest enclosures; and the plow, he said, often 
struck against the stones where the altar had 
stood. Near these he was inclined to be- 
lieve the true burial place of Serra to be. 
Among the articles he had reclaimed from 
the ground were a pair of silver candlesticks, 
a silver bell, and the bowl of a silver censer. 
The gudeman’s wife was also quite an orig- 
inal. In words graphic and simple she thus 
described the force of an antumn storm on 


the shore: ‘‘How hae ye slept?’’ she asked 
on the morning after the writer’s first night 
beneath their roof. ‘Ye couldna hae laid in 
bed an’ slept so sound in the October 
month. I thought the sea was coming to 
tak us all awa; the noise was like a hundred 
cannons going off to onct. The meadows 
for a whole week were clean covered ower in 
foam like white suids, for the sea wouldna 
stay ower th’ ither side o’ the dunes. 
Where ye wull find the river to-day was the 
deep sea water, but ye needna fear it noo; 
the boys wade through it twict a day in go- 
ing and coming frae the school-house yonder 
near the bit o’ rolling hill.’’ 

Now let us turn our steps toward the Mis- 
sion building itself; but to see it as it 
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stood a few years ago before the restoration. 
A bright-eyed little Portuguese girl carries 
the keys to unlock the wicket gate. We 
cross the enclosure, pass by the foot of the 
tower, and enter in at the eastern door. 
There is something ghastly in the first stages 
of decay in a noble building, before the 
fallen beam is coated with moss, or flowers 
have taken root in the gaping chinks in the 
wall, but here this stage had gone past. 
Time, though it may wreck the works of 
man, yet bids nature deck the vanquished 
with her varied beauties. The Old Mission 
in its ruined state filled us with pleasing 
emotions. The raggedness of ruin was being 
hidden away by the growth of years. 
Bushes grew thickly along the nave and on 
the choir arch. The flagging, the altar 
steps were hidden beneath a carpet of bright- 
green grass, mingled with the yellow blos- 
soms of some lowly flower. It was so quiet- 
ly beautiful that though we might differ 
from, we could not sneer at the faith that 
built it. Now that charm has gone. We 
miss the yellow sunlight that, streaming in 
through the broken roof, fell on wall and 
- arches, the soft carpeting of verdure on 
the earth-covered floor; but more than all, 
we miss the lulling voice of the sea that 
filled the place withsolemn murmurs. Then 
it reminded only of a gentle message of 
peace and love. Now when the door swings 
open there is no such thrill. The tawdry 
character of the restored parts, with the 
failure to preserve that which once made 
the place impressive, is quite as painful as is 
the quick, bold demand for money made by 
the young woman who stood on guard at 
the door, as compared with her forrmer shy 
and winsome manner. 

Before we say good-bye let us climb up 
that tongue of land, forming a bulwark be- 
tween the river and sea, to view from its 
top the broad panoramic view that stretches 
up and down the coast. Of course I shall 
deserve the censure of Carlyle if I deliber- 
ately sit down to make a word picture of 
the view. But what of that! Has Teufelsdroch 
the right to sneer at the makers of a descrip- 
tion? If, as he says, the old poets enjoyed 
nature like the drinking of rich wine, and 
yet remained silent, why did they sing of 
other human emotions? or is it only praise- 
worthy to sing of meaner things? of wine, 
and sensual lust, whereof they sang too 
much. Because there are false prophets of 
nature, does it follow that there are no true 
ones? ‘The vulgar and shallow may cry out: 
“majestic, grand, beautiful!’’ but shall we 
infer from this that there are none whose 
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hearts swell with truly noble emotions, and 
who long to pour out those feelings in words, 
however futile their attempts may be? 
There are views in nature just as soul-inspir- 
ing as any epic, and that man is either 
short-sighted or insincere who denies it. 
The landscape descriptions of Walter Scott, 
did they not have their origin in the in- 
most mind of the man? ‘Their healthiness 
certainly is not to be denied. Goethe, 
too, loved nature just as sincerely as any 
poet of the elder day, nor did he disdain to 
recall her. Shall we apply the words, ‘‘now 
we have drunk the wine, let us eat the glass,’’ 
to such men as these—or to Humboldt, 
Burns, Tennyson, and a host of others who 
loved or yet love nature? Therefore, no- 
wise fearing a captious sneer even from the 
great hater of shams, let us follow in the 
footsteps, however far behind, of those who 
thought it not foolishness to tell of trees, of 
hills, of rocks, in scenes they had learned 
to love. 

But we must be careful that this in- 
terlude does not grow more lengthy than the 
description we were about to risk. First let 
us look northward up the coast. Little else 
can be seen save the glistening rollers, busy 
at their endless toil of denuding the land 
and being themselves torn in shreds by reef 
and ledge, the projecting ribs of the old earth 
skeleton—as noble, but unfortunate, Hugh 
Miller so tersely has put it. On the furthest 
point stands the white-towered lighthouse, 
with nearer masses of the cypress grove. To 
southward the hills slope gently down to the 
sea, their lower swells fretted with tusks of 
granite, smoothed by the waves of long ago, 
a piece of land reclaimed from the sea, to 
be covered now with lupins and poppies. 
Further away are high, rocky headlands, 
breaking the force of incoming waves. 
Looking inland the eye sees for miles up the 
wooded Carmello Valley, with curves of the 
river flashing in the sun. A tender haze 
from hillside to hillside blends all the shad- 
ows into loveliest’ blue. Quite near to our 
stand is the Mission garden, the cream-col- 
ored towers showing above. On the farthest 
side, checkered with shadows, are the white, 
plastered walls of the Padre’s cottage. 

Shall we once more supply the landscape 
with the figures it knew of yore? The zeal- 
ous friars in their rough garbs, passing to 
toil in the Mission fields, or, obedient to the 
solemn tones of the bell, the simple-minded 
Indians hastening to see the mortal remains of 
the loved Father. How, in spite of their . 
austere lives, the hearts of those friars must 
have yearned to look again on their native 
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Spain. How often, even with such courage as 
theirs, they must have repined among the 
ignorant Indians of the Coast. Here—with 
little change—we can see the place as their 
eyes beheld it. The dark gum trees shading 
the farm-house would be strange to their 
eyes, as well as the distant village; but little 
else has changed. ‘The river creeping along 
its sandy bed, the garden in the bend with 
its rows of pear trees, the sweeping curve 
of surf and sands—these were all the same. 
-So, too, the deep-blue waters of the bay, 
the purple rocks of distant headlands, with 
the alluring stretch of ocean beyond; and 
those gold-white clouds rolling overhead 
like angels’ chariots, ‘ey are always the 
same with each recurrence of the gentle 
spring. 

And now I have to end the account of this 
beautiful peninsula, though not by any 
means that the theme has been exhausted, but 
because the best descriptions too long con- 
tinued grow wordy and wearisome. I have 
only suggested a few of the many beauties 
to be found here by the lulling waves, on 
these sunny hillsides swept by brine-scented 
winds, and on the paths leading through 
flowery meadows and the quiet loneliness of 
woods. Now for some lines from a poem 
of Rossetti’s, telling so well all that most 
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impresses us on the seashore—those deeper 
emotions which for want of skill I have left 
untold: 


THE SEA-LIMITS. 


Consider the sea’s listless chime: 
Time’s self it is, made audible,— 
The murmur of the earth’s own shell. 

Secret continuance sublime 
Is the sea’s end—our sight may pass 
No furlong farther. Since time was, 

This sound hath told the lapse of time. 


Listen alone beside the sea, 
Listen alone among the woods; 
Those voices of twin solitudes 
Shall have one sound alike to thee: 
Hark where the murmurs of thronged men 
Surge and sink back and surge again,— 
Still the one voice of wave and tree. 


Gather a shell from the strown beach 
And listen at its lips: they sigh 
The same desire and mystery, 

The echo of the whole sea’s speech. 
And all mankind is thus at heart 
Not anything but what thou art: 

And Earth, Sea, Man, are all in each. 


Alfred Lambourne. 
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_ His was the spell o’er hearts 
That only acting lends,— 
The youngest of the sister arts, 

Where all their beauty blends: 


For, by the mighty actor wrought, 
Illusion’s perfect triumphs come: 

Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And Sculpture to be dumb. 


Thomas Campbell. 
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Mormon and Gentile Fusion. 


THE opening of the year 1888 witnessed the most 
promising social and political movement for Utah 
which has occurred in its whole history, and which bids 
fair not only to solve the ‘‘Mormon problem,’’ but to 
bring peace and good-will among our citizens and 
enduring and extraordinary prosperity to this Zion of 
ours. That movement was in the fusion of a number 
of the most prominent and right-minded Gentiles with 
a similar class from the Mormon side. The experiment 
had been fairly tested with gratifying results a year 
before, in the establishment of the Salt Lake Chamber 
of Commerce and the Ogden Chamber, and so well 
did the fusion principle work, even to the astonishment 
of the most sanguine, that the sagacious men who 
formed that Salt Lake Chamber saw that the same 
could be achieved in the social and political relations 
of the two heretofore conflicting sections of our com- 
munity—the Mormon and the Gentile—which had been 
accomplished in the business and commercial relations 
of the Territory. 
Jusion principle gives, we may hope ere long to speak of 
Utah no longer as a Territory, but one of the most 
distinguished States in the Union; for as soon as all the 
conflicts of the last forty years shall be over, the 
remarkable history and achievements of the Utah peo- 


Indeed, with such a prospect as this 


ple will be generously acknowledged and appreciated 
throughout the nation and the world, and our Utah 
strikingly illustrate the forecast of the antique He- 
brews—a nation (State) born ina day! 

The names of the men who were most prominent in 
effecting the happy fusion of the citizens of Salt Lake 
City at the municipal election held in February are 
deserving of permanent record. Among the most 
prominent were Governor Caleb W. West, W. S. 
McCornick, Judge C. C. Goodwin, Judge John R. 
Mc Bride, J. E. Dooly, Mayor Armstrong, Alderman 
T. G: Webber, Culmer Brothers, Fred H. Auerbach, 
C. R. Barratt, H. B. Clawson, H. S. Eldredge, W. C. 
Hall, O. J. Hollister, M. B. Sowles, Arthur L. Thomas, 
and a number of other broad-minded and progressive 
All honor to the men. May their good work 
continue and its fruits live forever. 


citizens. 


Werk of the Chamber of Commerce. 


THE Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce is doing won- 
ders to work out for Utah a grand future. Its last effort 
will be seen in the following petition to Congress: 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States in Congress Assembled: 


YOUR petitioner, the Salt Lake City Chamber of 
‘Commerce, respectfully represents to your honorable 
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body that the estimated population of Salt Lake City 
is 35,000 and that of Utah Territory over 200,000 per- 
sons; that Salt Lake City, by reason of its peculiar 
attractions and the extraordinary advantages it pos- 
sesses in climate, mineral springs, lake and mountain 
resorts,.and in its wealth of mineral and fertility of soil, 
has grown to be the Mecca of tourists and travelers 
and is destined, ere long, to become a point of the 
greatest interest in the west for the capitalist and the 
home-seeker. 

That it is evident from the information in possession 
of your petitioner, that at the present time more atten- 
tion is directed to Salt Lake City and more general 


interest centered in its future prospects,than in those of - 


any other city of its size in America. 

That with the work and labors of your petitioner in 
endeavoring to promote the welfare and growth and 
prosperity of Salt Lake, the wants and necessities of 
the people have greatly increased and are daily in- 
creasing. 

That the scattered condition of our Federal offices, 
and the lack of adequate facilities for the transaction of 
business are causes of much inconvenience to our citi- 
zens and render it difficult for the representatives of 
the government to afford satisfaction to the community 
in the performance of their official duties. 

That the facilities for the transaction of business on 
the part of the government representatives are entirely 
inadequate to the requirements and necessities of the 
community. 

That the danger to public records both from fire and 
the insecure condition of the buildings in which the 
Federal offices are located is a continuous and constant 
threat of destruction, which both officials and citizens 
keenly realize and deplore. 

That the condition of the population renders it im- 
possible to afford the protection needed, by the invest- 
ment of large sums of money in the erection of fire- 
proof buildings, as more capital would be needed for 
that purpose than could be spared by our business men 
for the promotion of other industries than those in 
which they are at present engaged. 

That the government pays in rent, at the present 
time, for offices occupied in Salt Lake, over $6,000 per 
annum, and with the extraordinary demand for stores 
and offices, of which there are none vacant, there is 
reason to apprehend an advance of at least 33 per cent 
in the rents of the offices and rooms occupied. This 
would mean an expense of at least $8,000 per annum 
to the government, an amount equal to the interest at 
4 per cent on $320,000, with the condition unchanged 
and unimproved, and the wants of our people still 
unsupplied. ‘ 

That the advantages to result from the construction 
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of a Federal buiding in Salt Lake City would be num- 
erous, and of the greatest importance to the govern- 
ment and our community. The erection of such a 
building would centralize all the Federal offices and 
greatly facilitate the transaction of business; it would 
afford lucrative employment to a multitude of work- 
men; it would tend to harmonize the conflicting ele- 
ments at home, and in giving confidence to strangers 
in our future prosperity, would draw thousands to our 
city, who, after beholding our wondrous surroundings, 
and examining our extraordinary natural resources, 
could not fail to become citizens of the Territory, and 
aid in the solution of the difficulties with which your 
honorable body has contended in vain for many years, 
All our citizens have been awakened to a sense of the 
extraordinary wealth which a bounteous Nature has 
lavished upon our Territory, and if they are but aided 
from without in their efforts to promote the material 
prosperity, the difficulties and troubles of the past will 
be quickly forgotten in the preoccupations of the pres- 
ent, and in the intimacies, knowledge and friendships 
therefrom resulting. 

That because of the rapid advance in property valuesin 
the business centre and elsewhere throughout the city 
it will be impossible in a short time to purchase the 
site alone for the necessary government building with 
the sum now asked for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a sufficient building thereon. 

Your petitioner, therefore, earnestly prays that your 
honorable body make an appropriation of $500,000 for 
the construction of a Federal building in Salt Lake 
City for the uses and purposes mentioned, and to the 
end that you may thereby aid effectually in the quick 
and easy solution of our social and internal difficulties. 
And your petitioners will ever pray. 


Zachary Taylor’s Last Message to Congress. 


IN this number of the GALAXY we give the last mes- 
sage of President Zachary Taylor to Congress, the mes- 
sage having been specially delivered on the subject of 
the admission of California to the Union. It further 
signified what is expressed in the heading of the docu- 
ment in the body of the Magazine—-namely the union 
of California and Utah as one State, Utah being spoken 
of in the document as the ‘‘Eastern division”’ of the de- 
signed State. The document should be read in con- 
nection with that other singular document (in the 
“March number of the GALAXY) from Brigham Young 
and his counselors to the delegates of their provisional 
state to the California convention. This movement of 
the Mormon leaders was especially relative to the union 
of Utah and California and also New Mexico, and as 
seen in the letter of instructions from the Mormon 
Presidency, while General Wilson was sent West spe- 
cially charged by President Taylor to lay the plan of the 
proposed union of the provisional State of Deseret with 
California (Utah at that time being in fact Upper Cali- 

- fornia and not Utah as now) Hon. Thomas Butler King 
was sent on ‘‘as bearer of dispatches to California and 
New Mexico”’ for the accomplishment of the said de- 


sign. There is so much pith and political significance 
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in this subject—and withal the very influence of that, 
Last Message to Congress, that the people~of the 
Pacific Slope were to be allowed to ‘‘se¢¢le all questions 
of domestic policy to suit themselves,’ has done so 
much to produce the social and domestic complication 
which has since arisen in Utah, that we design to give to 
the subject a special treatment hereafter. 


Walker’s “The Ruins Revisited.” 


A QUITE remarkable little book—as lofty in purport 
as it is humble in appearance—has been sent to the 
WESTERN GALAXY from Iowa, its writer, an old 
California and Nevada miner, S. F. Walker by name. 
The full title of the work is Zhe Ruins Revisited and 
The World-Story Retold. 
studies and investigations came to receive this christen- 


In explaining how his 


ing the author says: ‘“‘My theory being new and my 
plan including a survey of the ruins, with facts and 
a faith that Volney knew nothing about, and my con- 
clusion diametrically opposite to his, I called my project 
The Ruins Revisited; and as my plan necessitated a 
survey of all eras of the earth and of man, I added the 
sub-title of Zhe World-Story Retold.” 

The book gives one more evidence—and a very 
forcible one—of the reaction, through a broader meta- 
physics, of the earnest scientific mind of the age from 
a fallacious and ephemeral content in a godless agnosti- 
The leading idea of Mr. Walker's book is that 
cosmical and human history are identical in plan and 


cism. 


movement; that movement and method a divine evolu- 
tion, or in other words, evolution with God in it, and 
above it, and superior to it. The careful and accom- 
plished author of 7he Ruins Revisited, as will at once 
be seen, is in harmony with the central thought of the 
master thinker, Bacon, who deduced from fis studies 
and experience, that ‘‘the same God gave the Christian 
law to men who gave the laws of nature.” 

Mr. Walker’s admirable book is not written in a con- 
troversial mood, nor from the specially religious stand- 
point, nor yet from the point of the social scientist. 
Indeed he affirms with noble ingenuousness that “no 
reverence or antipathy toward any religious creed or 
system has been permitted to deflect the lines of legiti- 
mate deduction; nor has any consideration been taken 
for pecuniary success, or coveting of the sweets of flat- 
tery’s poison-flower.”’ 

The Ruins were his guide for the human era, and for 
the pre-Adamite eras he had the testimony of the 
Rocks. His book fortifies faith, sanctifies science, glor- 
ifies human life. The author well urges that as science 
exults at having demonstrated the conservation of 
forces, so science must admit that sfzritwad force knows 
no annihilation, knows no diminution. ‘' Whatever has 
been done in the past can be equalled or surpassed now 
or in the future; and what has been miraculously be- 
gun can and will be miraculously maintained, with 
ever-active, upward tendencies to perfection and beati- 
tude. The dial on the heavens goes not back, and the 
clock of Time has struck a cyclic hour.” 

But we must come now to a brief summary of 
the various themes touched in the eighteen chapters of 
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this stirring volume. In Chapter First nebulz are noticed 
as the earliest stage of matter; suns coming next, and 
Saturn midway, in a stage of transformation into a peo- 
pled world—her seas suspended in annular form by her 
heat and motion. In this chapter the author puts forth 
a new theory of comets. Chapter Second, ‘‘The 
World's History of Itself,’ is the geological record, 
with an American rendering, while a California exten- 
tion makes up Chapter Third, ‘'Eldorado,”’ 
to have been the cradle land of the race, 


showing 2¢ 

Chapter 
Fourth demonstrates that man in Eden was not an ape. 
The Fifth Chapter, called ‘‘Seeric History,’’ shows that 
in all these speculations the author's scientific thought 
is in line with what the seers have told us. Chapter 
Sixth, “The Winter of the World,” is a novel geologi- 
cal explanation of the Flood. Seventh, ‘‘Deluge Tab- 
lets, ' shows the flood from profane sources, and that all 
the facts of human history hinge upon this one. Eighth, 
“Ararat, a centre to which all backward tracings lead. 
Ninth, ‘‘Babel,’’ the fountain—head and source of lan- 
guages, religious systems, arts, sciences, traditions cus- 
toms, and ideas of origin, of Eden, etc, together with 
rites, mysteries, secrecies, etc. Tenth, ‘‘Beni Noah,” 
traces the migrations of all nations, tribes, kindreds, 
and tongues, savage and civilized, Americans and 
islanders. Eleventh, ‘Revelation amid Evolution,” 
puts Christ into all that has yet come under review. 
Twelfth, ‘“Noachidze in America’’; crossing the sea we 
find everying identical with that on the other side. 
Thirteenth, ‘‘Abrahamidze in Peru,’’ peoples Peru with 
Israelites. Fifteenth, ‘‘Central Americans of Anti- 
quity,”’ traces the Israelites to that locality, and Six- 
teenth, ‘“‘Ancient Mexicans,’’ traces them there by any 
amount of archeological proofs. Seventeenth, ‘‘The 
Mound Men,” is a continuation of the same strain of 
thought. Eignteenth, and last, shows that the ‘‘Great 
Culture Hero,’ worshipped in all these lands was 
Christ—Christ crucified, and Christ the lamb slain from 
before the foundation of the world. 

The book is a continuous narrative, with clearly con- 
nected or related parts, a progressive march from the 
very beginnings to a transcendent consummation and 
culmination in Christ—Christianity embedded in “the 
hills rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,” and the pre- 
ordained superstructure of all. 

“The idea of the atonement by the substitution of 
one victim for another, also that of a general atonement 
by the offering of a superior, or divine being, for a 
nation or for the world is of great antiquity.” 
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“As the constellations: of the Zodiac. were named 
before the flood and were prophetic, it must have been 
done by inspiration; and the more this assumption 
shall be rubbed, the brighter it will get.” 

Incidentally is given a new explanation of the shape 
of the earth at the poles and at the high mountain lands 
of the equator. The writer-holds that as religion has a 
scientific basis, and history a scientific frame-work, so 
must the world yet come to have but one creed. He 
writes in cogent terms of the credentials with which 
Christ came into the world. ‘‘The world’s rejection 
of him was horrid stupidity then. It it idiocy now.” 

Mr. Walker's lambent humor, wherever the subject 
justifies a humorous sally, is irresistible. His whole style 
in writing is graphic and compendious, at once weighty 
and easy. 

Writing of himself Mr. Walker says: ‘I found that 
the only way I could understand anything was by trac- 
ing it to its origin; the only way to trace any one thing 
to its origin was to trace all things to their origin. In 
order, for instance, to trace one race—the Indian, say 
—to its origin, I had to trace all other-races to their 
origin, §0 as to know that there were no loop-holes for 
irregular lines of entrance; and in order to do this I 
had to trace all material things to their source. The 
same method was applicable to ideas and institutions. 

“T wanted to find where in the great processional march 
of the ages and the world I had got to, and what note 
I had been trying to strike in 


“The fair music that all creatures made 
In perfect diapason.”’ 


I sought in the great whole if peradventure I might 
catch the rhythm and the movement, as 


“Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full 27 man.” 


But this was in solitude, to which in the tumult of my 
mind I had been driven. I sought the farthest wilds 
between the two oceans for meditation, to gather up the 
rent threads, to see if it wasI! When I got again 
where there were books, I undertook to prove up that 
which I had seen.” 

The Ruins Revisited is distinctively an American 
book, and while a captivating story for the general 
reader, we think it cannot fail to force itself upon the 
consideration of the learned ediéte of both continents. 
A truly unique and fascinating work. 
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BRIGHAM AND OLIVER. 


(A CHARACTER PARALLEL IN THE VEIN OF PLUTARCH. ) 


In his character and life-work, this man, 
Brigham Young, was asupreme enigma. The 
world has had nothing like him for some 
ages; nor may we have his parallel type 
again for ages to come. 

Was this man good or evil? A question, 
this, indeed! But who shall answer it 
fairly? Loved and feared, he was worshiped 
as but few men have been in any age: he has 
been cursed and hated equally. He may in 
some sense have been deserving of both: for 
that which has been true in the facts of any 
great or remarkable man’s life must have some 
equivalent causes. To say Brigham Young 
was not deserving of that worship is to contra- 
dict the fact; so also would it be to say that 
there was not the sufficient cause for the equal 
hatred; but whether in him or in us the fault 
of the latter, may be just the question at 
issue concerning the man. ‘The cause of 
the worship is the one easier of explanation, 
for the attraction is in the chzef cause—the 
man himself. This is according to the phil- 
osophy of all attraction. But what shall be 
given as the explanation of the other cause? 
For it is true in the facts of his life that no 
man in the age so repelled the age as did 
Brigham Young. Still, the fact is beyond 
cavil, that Brigham did that which Crom- 
well affirmed of himself, namely, ‘‘I raised 
such men as had the fear of God before 
them and made some conscience of what 
they did.” 

Indeed, I have considered Brigham, in his 
chief points of character, as a very exact 
counterpart of Oliver Cromwell. Transpose 
them each to the other’s times and either 

could have played the other’s part. Brig- 
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ham has been more generally considered in 
his type as the Mormon Moses, but this is 
because an Israelitish Mormonism and the 
events of his life brought him up as the man 
of an Israelitish exodus. He was the Mor- 
mon Moses, however, thirty-five years ago, 
and during the following decade, rather 
than in the latter periods of his life. Moses 
was an Egyptian quite as much as he 
was a Hebrew. Brigham was a pure Saxon 
—the very antipode of the Egyptian. Mo- 
ses was imbued with all the learning of 
Egypt; and so deep was his love of learning 
that he constructed a new civilization by 
the exact science of an older civilization, so 
that we know not whether Moses should be 
considered most as a personage or asa Civi- 
lization of a peculiar moulding. But Mor- 
mon Utah grew out of an exodus, and 
Brigham Young was its veritable founder. 
The learning of Egypt affords no explana- 
tion to this man and his work, notwithstand- 
ing a part of it was Mosaic. Brigham had 
no love of ‘learning’ in him, yet he pos- 
sessed a wonderful love of the knowledge of 
human nature, coupled with a marvelous 
ambition to foundanation. His knowledge 
of men was supreme, and he used men as 
his means in the building of his peculiar 
commonwealth. In this he was like Oliver 
Cromwell, rather than like Moses—who was 
the Master of a czvzization, but probably not 
so great a judge of human character, nor 
such a moulder of men, as either his brother 
Aaron or Joshua, the Israelitish general. In 
fine, Brigham, originally the painter and 
glazier, has his prototype in Cromwell, 
the Huntingdon brewer, rather than in 
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Moses, the learned lawgiver. So also do the 
Mormons, as-a people, resemble the Israel of 
the Commonwealth of England in the sey- 
enteenth century rather than the Israel who 
came up out of Egypt and slavery; and this 
is saying much for the Mormon people: they 
are far ahead of the Israel of old. 

But what Carlyle has said of the man 
Oliver, and his ‘‘Cromwelliad,’’ is true of 
the man Brigham and his Mormon Iliad. 
Of the former, this Michael Angelo of mod- 
ern thinkers very aptly explains as follows: 

‘‘The age of the Puritans is not extinct 
only and gone away, from us, but it is as if 
fallen beyond the capabilities of Memory 
herself: it is grown unintelligible, what we 
may call incredible. Its earnest Purport 
awakens now no resonance in our frivolous 
hearts. We understand not even in imagi- 
nation, one of a thousand of us, what it 
ever could have meant. It has become 
tedious as a tale of past stupidities. Not 
the body of heroic Puritanism only, which 
was bound to die, but the soul of it also, 
which wasand should have been, and yet 
shall be immortal, has for the present passed 
away. As Harrison said of his Banner and 
the Lion of the Tribe of Judah: ‘Who 
shall rouse him up?’ ”’ 

There was that, however, in the nine- 
teenth century which roused this one up. 
Nor did Major General Harrison, nor Crom- 
well himself, raise a bolder ‘‘Banner’’; for 
this one took its inscription as his own 
veritable synonym: Brigham Young, the 
“Lion of the Lord!’’ ‘Who shall rouse 
him up?’’ was the Cromwelliad question. 
The answer has been given in the life of 
Brigham Young. But this answer has 
shocked the age; and so awful is the sense of 
it in the Josephite branch of the Mormon 
Church, that the man Brigham is regarded 
by it as synonymous with the ‘‘Man of sin,”’ 
the ‘‘Son of Perdition.’’ But does not this 
signify the same ‘‘unintelligibility”’ of which 
Carlyle speaks concerning the great Pro- 
tector of England, whom Brigham Young 
so much resembles? Major General Harri- 

“son and Ireton and Fleetwood understood 
this Cromwell; so did the ‘‘divine John 
Milton.”’ Indeed, Milton almost sang 
psalms to the great Protector of England. 

To Milton the man Oliver was the Lord’s 
Lion of the seventeenth century, as Brig- 
ham has been to the Mormons in the nine- 
teenth; and Milton called Oliver so in very 
unmistakable language. But to the Dutch 
Oliver was the Devil. When he died, the 
good people of Holland said the Devil was 
dead. Dutch mothers could no longer 
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frighten naughty urchins to silence by the 
bugbear of his name; but Van Tromp 
found the opportunity to frighten the Eng- 
lish with the thunder of his guns in the 
mouth of the Thames. This Devil of the 
Dutch made England greater than she ever 
was during the reigns of the Plantagenets 
and Tudors, not even excepting Elizabeth. 
But Oliver, like his antetype, Brigham, was 
the ‘‘Man of Sin,’’ for all that. No sooner 
was the ‘‘restoration’’ effected than he was 
unsepulchred and hung ona gibbet on Ty- 
burn Hill; and there gibbeted in the mem- 
ory of England the man Oliver remained 
until Carlyle, in his hero worship, took him 
down and explained the Lord’s Lion of the 
seventeenth century to the understanding of 
the nineteenth; and now England would 
not exchange her ‘‘Lion of the Lord’’ for a 
hundred generations of Stuarts and Planta- 
genets. Shall the parallel there also hold 
good with the founder of Utah? 

Of the man Oliver, Carlyle further 
explains: 

‘‘But the thing he had to say and repeat 
was this: that Puritanism is not of the nine- 
teenth century, but of the seventeenth; that 
the grand unintelligibility for us lies shere.”’ 

Yet, had Carlyle studied Brigham and 
the Mormon Iliad as profoundly as he has 
his Cromwelliad, (as he styles it) he would 
know that it has been, in most of. its essen- 
tial tones, very exactly repeated in the nine- 
teenth. The grand ‘‘unintelligibility,’’ 
however, does lie in the age in which we 
live, so that we are even better able, now it 
is explained, to comprehend the Cromwelliad 
of the seventeenth than the Mormon Iliad 
of the nineteenth century. The shemes of 
the man Brigham and the themes of this 
modern age are out of harmony. They are 
‘‘grandly unintelligible’ to this age; that is 
the proper expounding. 

But the life of Brigham Young in itself 
was coherent, not incoherent. There is 
nothing in our times of human performance 
more so, notwithstanding its ‘“‘grand unin- 
telligibility for ws.’’ Thus also in the case 
of the Lord’s Lion in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Oliver’s Israelitish methods were not 
understood by the king and his cavaliers, 
nor are they intelligible to an un-God-fear- 
ing nineteenth century. Even Carlyle had 
to bring himself into the God-fearing mood 
to comprehend him, But Oliver’s aczs were 
coherent enough. Like Brigham’s exoduses 
they were easily to be read. Fiery Prince 


Rupert and his cavaliers, at Marston Moor,- 


read the meaning of the man Oliver to their ; 
great dismay. ‘The aristocratic Presbyterian 
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general, Fairfax, was also read most easily, 
for his methods were not “grandly unintel- 
ligible’’: the Parliamentary forces under 
him flying before the impetuous charge of 
our fiery Rupert: very understandable this 
had been to King Charles. But the man 
Oliver and his Ironsides, in their ‘‘grand 
unintelligibility,’’ like a rock withstood the 
onset of Goring’s horse, and then, ‘“‘like a 
rock tumbled from its basis by an earth- 
quake rolled back upon “hem.’’ The Par- 
liamentary war was lost a score of times by 
the zzeligzble generals of the Parliament, 
like Essex and Fairfax, yet was the cause of 
England and the world as often recovered 
by this ‘‘unintelligibility’’ of Cromwell and 
his God-fearing Ironsides. The losing of 
the world’s cause so often was very incoher- 
ent, as acts interpreted in the world’s grand 
Iliad, while this often recovering of the 
cause divine in human affairs, by the Lord’s 
Lion and his God-fearing men, made Provi- 
dence coherent again. 

Cromwell and his God-fearing men also 
spoke and wrote in a language which none 
but their like might understand. To all 
others, not of their order of men, their 
words are as unintelligible as the discourses 
of Brigham or Heber or Daniel in the Tab- 


ernacle. Yet there was the grip of the 
Lord’s Lion in their words as in their 
mighty deeds. Here isa passage of Oliver’s 


letter to the Lord’s Parliament, after the 
famous battle of Dunbar, in which we have 
enough of this “grand unintelligibility:”’ 

‘‘The enemy lying in the posture before 
mentioned, having those advantages; we lay 
very near him, being sensible of our disad- 
vantages; having some weakness of flesh, 
but yet consolation and support from the 
Lord Himself to our poor, weak faith, 
wherein I believe not a few of us stand: 
that because of their numbers, because of 
their advantages, because of their confi- 
dence, because of our weakness, because of 
our strait, we were in the Mount, and 
in the Mount the Lord would be seen; and 
that He would find out a way of deliverance 
and salvation for us:—and indeed we had 
our consolations and hopes. 

«The enemy’s word was Zhe Covenant, 
which it has been for divers days. Ours, 
The Lord of Hosts. * * * tis easy to 
say, The Lord hath done this. It would do 
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you good to see and hear our poor foot 


[soldiers] go up and down making their 
boast of God, but, sir, it’s in your hands, 
and by these eminent mercies God puts it 
more into your hands, to give glory to Him; 
to improve your power, and His blessings, 
to His praise. We that serve you beg of you 
not to own us, but God alone. We pray 
you own His people more and more; for 
they are the chariots and horsemen of 
Israel. | Disown  yourselves:—but own 
your Authority.”’ 

How like is this to many a sermon of 
Brigham Young’s! And _ this was intel- 
ligible to the Lord’s Parliament to whom 
it was addressed; but what common-sense 
Parliament of America to-day could under- 
stand this from the Lord’s Lion, whether he 
wrote it from the headquarters of the army, 
or, like Brigham, thus talked in the Lord’s 
Tabernacle! To ‘‘own your Authority,” 
and to do a great deed in the name of the 
Lord of Hosts, was to do a very proper 
thing in the age. And this also was the 
very soul of all Brigham’s teachings, and 
of the deeds of his life ; but this is just that 
which is unintelligible to us in the nine- 
teenth century. It belongs to the “past 
stupidities,’’ of which Carlyle speaks, with 
his God-fearing irony directed against the 
age which cannot understand the signifi- 
cance of the Lord’s own deeds, manifested 
in such men as his hero, Oliver. 

Yet they could all, even in modern 
Gotham, understand the great battle of 
Dunbar, which occurred the morning after 
the Man Oliver had been with the Lord in 
the Mount. Major-General Leslie under- 
stood him also, when he came down from 
the Heights of Dunbar. Oliver’s words— 
‘“‘The Lord hath given them into our 
hands;’’—and-‘‘ Arise, O Lord, and thine 
enemies shall be smitten,’’ is made intellig- 
ible, even to the modern comprehension, by 
the smiting of Oliver’s Ironsides in the 
name of the Lord. So also is Brigham 
made intelligible by his exoduses and a 
hundred other acts of his life which will 
compare therewith. Thus considered, the 
acts of Brigham Young’s life are marvel- 
ously coherent; as to whether the un- 
Brighamized sense of the American people 
is pleased with his life work and deeds, 
that is altogether another matter. 
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ELIZABETH and CROMWELL! How well 
their names class together! How well the 
missions they represent! Their fame and 
their infamy, according to the point of view 
taken, have both come from the same force- 
ful, heroic character, the same belief in their 
missions, and their strikingly comparable 
acts. How much like two halves of one 
whole are they! They are two great in- 
struments of destiny raised up to complete 
one great work, to let the world go on, and 
bring forth those mighty changes out of 
which not only has the religious face of 
Europe been changed, but republican em- 
pire grown up (almost as in a day in six 
thousand years) to its present gigantic pro- 
portions. 

Where would have stood the old world to- 
day, where would have been republican 
_ America, had not Providence given us an 
Elizabeth and a Cromwell? Moreover, 
those instruments must have been of a cor- 
responding type in their missions and char- 
acters; for in striking down the massive con- 
solidations of ages, destiny must raise up 
individuals as mighty battering-rams; and 
they must believe in their own missions and 
force the issue of the times. Elizabeth de- 
fied Popes, battled against zezr right divine, 
overthrew the Catholic Church in her realm, 
almost in a day; established the supremacy 
of the throne, and carried empire onward 
upon her imperial shoulders. She further 
fortified the struggling Protestants in Ger- 
many, Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
and Scotland. Her countenance and alli- 
ance encouraged the revolution of the age 
everywhere; and even to those whom she 
aided indirectly, Elizabeth, among sover- 
eigns the representative of the era, became 
as a tower of strength. 

Cromwell, in his turn, completes the other 
half of the age; and now the work is both 
in antagonism and concord with the first 
half which Elizabeth typed. Here again 
we see that religious revolutions produce 
their exact counterpart, in social and politi- 
cal changes; and in the case of these remark- 
able characters and their surroundings, one 
seems like the other repeated in a new but 
closely relative phase. How much Elizabeth 
and Shakespeare type theirage! How much 
Cromwell and Milton theirs! How marked 


their relation and comparison! Elizabeth 
made Cromwell a necessity. So sure as that 
she had come, so must he follow, and their 
correspondents of mission and character 
were sure to be remarkable. She knew not 
that in beating down the past, which Popes 
represented, she was calling up a character 
like herself, but leading another mission in 
the world’s destiny, to pull down the other 
half of the past, which monarchs held by 
assumed right divine. Cromwell was in 
reality her heir, and not James of Scotland 
—the heir of her mission, the heir of her 
imperial sway, and the repeater of the acts 
that have blackened their names to this day 
in the people’s minds. She sent the unfor- 
tunate Mary Stuart to the headsman in 1586 
under the infatuation that her rival cousin, 
being the heiress and claimant of her throne, 
and a Catholic princess, must be sacrificed 
as a dire necessity ; and Cromwell, under a 
similar infatuation, sent her grandson, Charles 
the First, to the axe Jan. 30, 1649. If we 
carry the suggestive train of relations fur- 
ther, William of Orange (William the Third 
of England) comes the next, as the heir to 
the leadership of the age, and James the 
Second loses his throne by the revolution of 
1688, but not his head like his father Charles 
and great-grandmother Mary. What evil 
fate was there with the Stuarts? This one, 
and no other: they were ever with the past, 
and not with the future; they were ever 
standing in the way of the onward-rolling 
world, and not leading it; and they fell 
upon times when the ponderous wheels were 
rolling. They were, the whole race of 
them, crushed beneath those wheels. Shall 
we hold William of Orange, or Cromwell, 
or Elizabeth, or the revolutions of the peo- 
ple, in too strict account because the times 
were onward and the Stuarts would stand in 
the way, or disgrace an earnest age by prof- 
ligacy? Who are they that a world should 
wait for them, or be hindered by them? 
The only good they ever did to the world 
was that, in a time big with empire and 
revolutions, which have not yet found all 
their final issues, their evil genius threw the 
greatest of those issues upon this continent. 
We may weep for their unfortunate lives and 
cruel fates, but shall we more than for George 
the Third, who lost more than a head and a 
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throne when Ae stood in the way and lost 
America? George Washington. and his 
compeers held the world’s destiny that had 
passed farther on the western course of em- 
pire, and George the Third’s head would 
have been cut off too, had it been under the 
wheels; but the world, with its van, had 
passed England, and America held the lead- 
ership now. Perchance that saved George 
the Third from the fate of the Stuarts. 

_To fully comprehend an era we must have 
its links in the great chain; nor must we 
think that Elizabeth and Cromwell are far 
removed from us because a couple of cen- 
turies stand between us and them. They, 
in the aggregate periods of empires, are but 
as years in man’s three-score-and-ten. 

The temporal supremacy of the Church, 
since Elizabeth fully exploded it in England, 
has become exploded for all time. In hurl- 
ing Popes, as her father had done, from 
temporal dominion in her realm, she hurled 
them from final ¢emforal supremacy every- 
where. One was but the beginning, the 
other the great consummation. And there 
is the relative of this in what Oliver Crom- 
well represented. It was the supremacy of 
the people, and the Church spiritual, above 
monarchdom and popedom of every name. 
It is not the Roman Catholic religion that 
is exploded, or the Protestant religion. 
They may advance to higher forms of civil- 
ization and Christianity, still continue to 
divide the world, till in a circle they meet 
in Christian brotherhood of twa faiths, vy- 
ing together in liberality of spirit and pro- 
gressive institutions of church and state. 
But Elizabeth cast out the supremacy of 
popedom, and Cromwell cast out the supre- 
macy of kings above peoples. The problem 
solved in them and their era, for it was two 
halves and not two wholes, was that the jzma/e 
zs the Church and the people, with. king- 
craft and priest-craft demolished. 

Oliver Cromwell was forty years of age 
before he began to make his great mark in 
the world. He was born at Huntingdon, 
April 25th, 1599, and hence was living in 
the time of Elizabeth, who died in 1603. 
There were in the world together, the one 
going off, the other coming on, the stage of 
life, two of the mightiest personages of 
English history—a male and female—both 
of whom so well represented England in 
their own great characters, and under whose 
potent rule England gained a prestige of 
empire in Europe such as she held not be- 
fore nor since has held, nor ever will again, 
unless such personages rise once more 
to fill an old nation with the might of 
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manhood and the grand earnestness of a 
mission. 

Cromwell was of Welsh extraction; but 
his ancestor, whose name was Williams, mar- 
ried a sister of Thomas Lord Cromwell, Earl 
of Essex, and assumed the name of Crom- 
well; and, by marriage, his family was con- 
nected with some of the best names of Eng- 
land. He is also said to be related to the 
Stuarts, by his mother’s side; and if his 
family pedigree be correct in this, Charles 
II. was a distant cousin of Oliver’s. 

When boys of about the same age, so 
run the traditions of Huntingdon, Charles 
and Oliver met at Hinchinbrook House, the 
seat of his uncle, Sir Oliver Cromwell. The 
youths had not long been together before 
they disagreed, and Oliver, who regarded his 
princely sanctity as little then as thereafter, 
thrashed the then future ‘‘Lord’s Anointed,’’ 
in king-craft parlance, and made the blood 
flow copiously from the prince’s nose. ‘This 
was looked upon as a-bad presage for the 
king when the civil war commenced.’’ 

It is said that, when a boy, Oliver had a 
remarkable vision. Noble, an eminent au- 
thority, tells us that Cromwell himself ‘‘oft- 
en averred, when he was at the height of his 
glory, that on a certain night in childhood 
he saw a gigantic figure, which came and 
opened the curtains of his bed and told him 
that he should be the greatest person in the 
kingdom, but did not mention the word 
king ;’’ and, continues Noble, ‘‘though he 
was told of the folly, as well as wickedness 
of such assertion, he persisted in it, for 
which he was flogged by Dr. Beard at the 
particular desire of his father; notwithstand- 
ing which, he would sometimes repeat it to 
his uncle Stewart, who told him it was trai- 
torous to relateit.’’ Those who have aimed 
to blacken the name of Oliver, such as Lord 
Clarendon, also refer to this vision as a 
proof of Cromwell’s visionary and fanatical 
tendency of mind, and his ambitious dreams 
from childhood of the crown. On the 
other hand, such as his relative, Oliver 
Cromwell, Esq., would have us believe that 
his great kinsman ought not to have any- 
thing so disreputable as a vision pinned to 
his memory. But wherefore should he not 
see a vision, or have a dream of empire to 
come in his life? Such men as Cromwell 
and Napoleon do thus dream and see visions 
in their boyhood, of armies at their com- 
mand and scepters in their grasp, and we 
need no higher psychological explanation 
than the great conceptive instincts of their 
minds, that paint, in fancy’s forms, the 
kingdoms in themselves. 
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While under Dr. Beard, our hero is said 
to have been aspiring, stubborn, and obsti- 
nate; at Cambridge to have figured most in 
wrestling, cricketing, and such like exploits ; 
and, as a young man, to have been turbulent 
and ‘‘fond of the juice of the grape and the 
charms of the fair.’’ His kinsman, in his 
memoirs of his illustrious namesake, essays 
to soften down these features of his youthful 
character, and to wipe out such flaws from 
the life of perhaps the greatest man that Europe 
has produced. But better that we know him 
as he was; for he illustrates himself in a 
stronger light, and makes himself a harmony 
more sonorous by his very discords. That 
impetuous energy and potent guality of action 
in the man, which when a boy was turbu- 
lence, is eminently in harmony with that 
power of character which won the revolution 
for the Parliament, struck off the head of 
the king, mastered Parliament in turn, and 
made all Europe tremble at the might of the 
man, and to humble itself in the very dust 
to England. As for the sins of his youth, 
which he confesses to, they but intensified 
the fervor of his puritanic spirit; and when, 
afterward, was superadded to it the great 
ambition which took possession of his soul, 
it made him a grand enthusiast over his mis- 
sion, as a mighty instrument for the ‘‘work 
of the Lord.”’ 

Oliver married a young lady of piety and 
excellence of mind, and this, doubtless, had 
a chastening, religious influence over his 
future life. He was returned twice as a 
member of -Parliament for Huntingdon; 
but, until the great revolution of his country 
called him out as the man of the times, he 
sustained a no more prominent part than 
that of a sober gentleman farmer, of an 
earnest puritanic prestige—a champion of 
the rights of the middle classes, and an an- 
tagonist to the exactions of the crown in his 
local province. His great local mark, and 
that which doubtless paved his way to a 
membership in the ‘‘Long Parliament’’ as 
representative for Cambridge, was made in 
his vigorous support of the popular Earl of 
‘Bedford against the king, in the notorious 
circumstance of the drainage of the Fens, 
when Oliver put to the worst the king’s 
Commissioner, and aroused the universal 
spirit of the country. From that day his 
cousin, the famous Hampden, pronounced 
him a man that would ‘‘sit well at the mark.’’ 
Previous to this, disgusted with the king’s 
tyranny and the ecclesiastical outrages in- 
stigated by Archbishop Laud, eight ship- 
loads of the Puritans were about to set sail 
for America. A proclamation of the king 
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authorized the ‘Lord Treasurer to take 
speedy and effectual course for the stay of 
the eight ships now in the Thames preparing 
to go to New England,”’ etc. In one of 
those ships were Cromwell and his illustrious 
cousin and compatriot, Hampden. How 
blind and foolish are tyrants! Charles had 
stopped the emigration of the man destined 
to hurl him from his throne and take his 
head off! 

In 1633, Oliver and his cousin Hampden 
were hindered from sailing to America. In 
1639, came his famons resistance of the king’s 
Commissioners in support of the Earl of Bed- 
ford; and now the Lion was fairly aroused 
for the great struggle between the king 
and the nation. Eleven years had elapsed 
since a Parliament of England had been as- 
sembled; but the king now deemed it neces- 
sary to call one to aid him to expel the Scotch 
army which had marched into England, in 
revolt against Charles, for meddling with the 
religion of Scotland. Cromwell was elected 
from Cambridge. Finding Parliament not 
on his side, the king dismissed it after a sit- 
ting of only twenty-three days, but assem- 
bled it again in the following November. 
Lord Digby, one day going down the stairs 
of Parliament House, inquired of Hampden 
‘‘who that sloven was.’’ It was Cromwell! 
«‘That sloven whom you see before you hath 
no ornament in his speech; that sloven, I 
say, if we should ever come to a breach with 
the king (which God forbid), in such a case, 
Lsay, that sloven will be the greatest man 
in England.’’ The sequel, which was rapid- 
ly coming along, wonderfully verified Hamp- 
den’s prediction concerning his great cousin, 
‘‘the sloven.’’ 

The famous attempt of the king to seize 
the five members of the House of Com- 
mons, among whom were Hampden and 
Pym, brought Parliament to the issue, and 
the popular cry arose, ‘‘To your tents, O 
Israel ;’’ and the Parliamentary army was or- 
ganized under the command of the Earl of 
Essex. But, previous to actual hostilities, 
Cromwell exhibited his energy and character. 
He distributed arms in the town of Cam- 
bridge, raised a troop of horse, seized a 
magazine in Cambridge Castle for the use of 
Parliament, and stopped a quantity of plate 
which was on its way from that University to 
the king at York, crushed the efforts of the | 
king’s party in several counties to raise 
forces, and arrested the sheriff of Hereford- 
shire when about to publish the king’s pro- 
clamation declaring the Parliament com- - 
manders all traitors. . 

At first, the Parliamentary forces were 
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beaten everywhere. Nothing but the genius 
of Cromwell saved the glorious cause from 
utter defeat. Here let the man himself re- 
veal his genius and matchless policy. At the 
famous conference between Oliver and the 
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Committee when he refused the crown, he 
related a conversation between himself and 
his cousin Hampden, in which, after noticing 
that the Parliamentary troops at his ‘‘first 
going into that engagement were beaten on 
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every hand,’’ he suggesteda remedy. ‘‘ Your 
troops,’’ said I, ‘‘are most of them old, de- 
cayed serving men and tapsters, and such 
kind of fellows; and,’’ said I, ‘‘¢hezr troops 
are gentlemen’s sons, younger sons, and per- 
sons of quality. Do you think the spirits of 
such base and mean fellows will be ever able 
to encounter gentlemen that have honor and 
courage and resolution in them? ‘Truly, I 
did tell him, you must get men of spirit—of 
a spirit that will go as far as gentlemen will 
go, or else lamsure you will be beaten still.’’ 
Hampden, he said, thought he ‘‘talked a 
good notion, but an impracticable one; 
but,’’ Oliver continued, ‘‘I raised such men 
as had the fear of God before them and 
made some conscience of what they did; 
and from that day forward I must say to you, 
they never were beaten, but whenever they 
engaged the enemy they beat continually.”’ 
How strongly does this tell us that the whole 
issue of the times was in the man _ himself! 
His genius solved the problem, and his im- 
petuous, lion-like character was equal to the 
task of carrying out his great programme, 
big with human philosophy. Against the 
chivalry of English knights and gentlemen 
pit the grand fanaticism of a grand and iron 
age! It was the only ‘solution of success. 
But, then, where was the man in the world 
but Cromwell. capable of organizing such 
troops, and inspiring them with his own 
grand, forceful soul? As it was, the Parlia- 
mentary generals were overmatched by the 
gallant Cavaliers; but Cromwell and _ his 
redoubtable Ironsides were ever invincible. 
He was the host that won the republican 
cause by his genius and forceful character. 
Tell us not that he was a hypocrite; it is but 
the fool’s explanation. Rather tell us that 
he was the inspired ‘‘Captain of the Lord’s 
host,’’ even if moved by no higher inspira- 
tion than that of his own mighty soul. 

Whitelock, Cromwell’s ambassador to the 
queen of Sweden, in his Memoirs, says: ‘‘He 
had a brave troop of horse of his country- 
men, most of them freeholders and freehold- 
ers’ sons, who upon matter of conscience 
engaged in the quarrel with Cromwell! And 
thus being well armed within by the satis- 
faction of their own consciences, and with- 
out in good iron armor, they would as 
one man stand firmly and charge desper- 
ately.” 

Marchmont Needham, whose potent pen 
the Parliament engaged, wrote with a graphic 
humor—‘‘As for Noll Cromwell, he is gone 
forth in the might of his spirit, with all the 
train of his disciples, every one of whom is 
a David, a man of war, and a prophet, gift- 
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ed men all, that resolve to do their work 
better than any of the sons of Levi.”’ 
Cromwell trusted not alone to the stern 
religious character of his troop from the 
middle classes, to pit against the gallant 
Cavaliers, but he put them through the best 
of discipline and inured them for active ser- 
vice. To test their courage, he once led 
them into a pretended ambuscade and 
caused much alarm to be made, whereupon 
twenty of his troops turnedand fled. ‘These 
he directly dismissed, desiring them, how- 
ever, to leave their horses for such as would 
fight the Lord’s battles. The moral status 
of his soldiers is thus described: ‘‘ No man 
swears but he pays his twelvepence; if he 
be drunk, he is set in the stocks, or worse; 
if one calls the other Roundhead, he is 
cashiered ; insomuch that the counties where 
they come leap for joy and come in and 
join them.’’ What could resist such troops? 
In a fight near Ludlow, Cromwell ‘ de- 
feated twenty-four troops of the enemy’s 
horse and dragoons, with seven troops only 
which he had with him.’’ But the king was 
still victorious; and in the fight of Chal- 
grave Field, Bucks, June 18, 1643, the 
glorious patriot, his cousin Hampden, was 
slain; but toward the close of the same 
month came Cromwell’s famous relief of 
Gainesborough,. which Whitelock says was 
“the beginning of his great fortunes, and 
now he began to appear in the world.’’ He 
made an up-hill charge upon the rear of the 
enemy, who outnumbered him three to one 
after the king’s troops under the command 
of Lieut.-General. Cavendish had complete- 
ly routed the Lincolnshire men, who fought 
for Parliament. From this commenced the 
‘‘inseparable’’ league between Cromwell and 
Ireton, who was so charmed with our hero, 
who subsequently became his father-in-law, 
that Ireton left his own regiment and joined 
the fronsides. In October, 1643, Cromwell 
led the van of the forces commanded by the 
Earl of Manchester in the attack of the 
royalists at Windsley Field, in which the 
Parliamentary army was victorious. ‘At 
the words Truth and Peace,’’ Cromwell’s . 
‘‘thirty-seven troops of horse and dragoons, 
himself at their head, advanced singing 
psalms ; reserving their charge until Sir John © 
Henderson’s eighty-seven, who were coming 
down the hill upon them, had fired.’’. Crom- 
well’s horse at the onset was killed under 
him, and he mixed fele me/e in the fight. 
Again he was down under the hand of a 
Royalist, supposed to be Sir Ingram Hopton; 
but rising, he seized a poor horse from one~ 
of his troopers and contributed in person to 
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the great victory. The nation now looked 
upon him as a match for Prince Rupert, and 
the king himself exclaimed, “I would that 
some one would do me the good fortune to 
bring Cromwell to me alive or dead!”’ 
At the crowning battle of Marston Moor 
the Parliamentary forces were put to the 
rout, and three of the commanding generals 
had actually retired from the field, giving up 
all as lost; but ‘‘Cromwell, with the brave 
regiment of his countrymen (300 strong), 
they only unappalled, were even yet ob- 
served persisting in desperate conflict with 
Prince Rupert’s right.’’ Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax, son of Lord Fairfax, who had command- 
ed the right wing, observing this, rallied 


some horse while Cromwell, though New- 
castle’s troops of foot up to this moment 
had stood like a wall, ‘‘now began to mow 
them. down like a meadow.’’ Reanimated 
by the sight, his whole brigade returned to 
the fight.. Major-General Leslie, command- 
ing the Scots, attacked Newcastle in the 
flank, all the Parliamentary troops rallied, 
and Cromwell fell like a thunderbolt upon 
the detached bodies that had been broken in 
their late pursuit, and Prince Rupert’s army 
was driven to the very gates of York and 
scarcely allowed breathing time to enter; 
and the surrender of York quickly followed. 
Thus had the extraordinary conduct of one 
man again saved the Parliament cause. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


IN SEARCH OF A LOST POEM OF ROBERT BURNS. 


THE visit I paid to Machline led me, a 
few weeks after, to go to Stewarton, a con- 
siderable county town six miles north of 
Kilmarnock where I learned that Burns, 
while he lived in Irvine, had spent some 
happy hours in this place, and that he had 
written on a pane of glass in a public inn 
window his opinion of the people and their 
careless neglect of the roadsaround the town. 

I was told also that the glass was still in 
the window frame and was held as a relic of 
his hand-writing and composition, and I 
was curious to see the pane, independent of 
my profession as a news-gatherer. 

It was a beautiful autumn morning. I 
arose early and started on my short journey. 
I had just got to Kilmaurs, a halfway village, 
when on a turn of the road I came upon a 
man resting on a green hillock; a large bun- 
dle lay beside him, and I saw at a glance he 
was a peddler or traveling merchant. I 
gave him my time of day, when he returned 
the compliment, and asked me to take a 
rest with him, which I did. After a few 
observations on the weather, he became in- 
quisitive and seemed quite interested to 
find out my business, which I frankly told 
him, and that I was going to Stewarton to see 
something scratched on a pane of glass in 
a public inn window by Robert Burns, the 
Ayrshire poet. 

‘¢Ha, ha,’’ half sneeringly he said, ‘I 
knew all about that humbug, and a good 
deal more than that, of the same kind of 
stuff, I have many customers in Stewarton, 


and I intend to be there on Saturday, being 
pay day. If you could be there, we could 
have a long talk on this subject, and have 
something to warm us up.”’ 

I said it would not be possible for me 
to be there, as my business and time were 
not at my disposal. 

*¢ As you are searching after this imagin- 
ary relic,’’ said he, ‘<I must confess I am 
no worshiper of Burns, and as to praising 
and holding on to every little sentiment and 
sarcasm he expressed, it is to me ridiculous 
folly, but Iam not surprised at it, after all, 
for ready wit and rhyme are as contagious 
as cholera or typhus. 

‘Every where I go I find it, even where 
you would not suppose it could exist. Edu- 
cation, sound intelligent mznds in every 
other thing, only increase the malady: it 
is a spiritual disease. It is a species of 
idolatry. 

“7 read,’ continued he, ‘‘in a book of 
what the author called poetry, that he hoped 
the day was not far distant when every 
person would speak in rhyme the words or 
ideas of their minds, which was the poeti- 
cal language of heaven! Now look at the 
idolatry in having the Holy Bible where 
his and Highland Mary’s parting vows are 
preserved with a lock of their hair, firmly 
secured in a glass case under lock and key, 
lest the worshiping fools should steal these 
precious articles. Oh folly, folly! 

‘‘Not only this, but every circumstance 
is put down as wonderful, if Ze had taken 
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notice of it. Even in a wood in the vicin- 
ity of his birthplace, is a tree ‘Where 
Mongu’s mither hanged hersel’.’ The old 
clay biggin’ where he was born has been 
a low public house, where every curious 
admirer must carve his name, residence, and 
country on the liquor table. When I was 
there the landlord told me that he had re- 
moved six tables full of names carved by 
gentlemen from all parts of the world. His 
wife, ‘bonny Jean,’ after his death, had 
every little article in the house carried off, 
as valuable relics, which the poet had re- 
ceived from his friends, as necessary articles 
for his own domestic use, even such trifles 
as a pen-holder, or a small piece of paper 
where he had scribbled his name. 

‘¢T have gone to the public-house which 
you speak of, believing just as you do: but 
it was all a hoax—the landlord believed there 
had been something of the kind once, but 
that his father declined speaking of it; 
and merely said, that a small piece of 
paper having been written—about the road 
being bad—and enquired after, to amuse 
his customers, who frequented the inn, he 
-had this paper framed, to satisfy their folly 
who met once a week to worship the poet, 
by singing his songs in praise of young 
women who were unworthy even of the 
inspiration of John Barleycorn. And that 
that paper was carried off piece-meal by 
this infatuated drunken rabble, putting 
uncounted value on the poet’s sarcastic 
cogitation of a dirty wet road which was 
their own disgrace.”’ 

This derogatory talk led me to speak in 
defense of the poet’s abilities and also of 
his works. ‘‘But where,’’ said I, ‘will 
you find any poem so romantic and im- 
aginative, so racy, as his poem of Tam O’ 
Shanter, where all the power of devils, and 
witches, and human fear, is depicted, so 
like their supposed characters that it is now 
put on the stage, as first-rate Scottish 
Drama !’’ 

“‘Bah,’’ he snorted, ‘“‘I know as much 
about Alloway’s auld haunted kirk as any 
other traveler on the road. I have been in 
every house in the district, and learned all 
the facts in relation to the poem of Tam 0’ 
Shanter, and it is nothing, after all, so won- 
derinl, even if 1t-were,true.’’. “Well” 1 
said, ‘‘will you give me your reason for say- 
ing it is nothing of a composition ?”’ 


‘‘Why,’’ he replied, ‘‘it was made to his 
hand. Very little of it was even imagina- 
tive.” 


Tam O’ Shanter and Souter Johnny 
were supposed to have been drinking over 
night in deep potations, and to make the story 
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tell, it was a dreadful stormy night, and 
Tam had to ride twelve miles to his place in 
Kirkoswald from the Brig O’ Doon, to Car- 
rick Shore, where his farm was, by that name. 
Passing Alloway kirk ruin, a building five 
centuries old, within a quarter of a mile of 
the poet’s birthplace, the scene is depicted, 
on the night, as a place where a band of 
Gypsies had taken up their quarters—as they 
generally did where they pleased. And as. 
there was a wedding celebration among 
them, they had been friendly enough to pro- 
vide for the company plenty of poultry and 
vegetables from the neighboring farmers in 
the vicinity, and had the auld kirk swept 
clean, and seated with the grave-digger’s 
boards; and well lighted, having scooped 
out the inside of half-a-dozen large turnips, 
as lanterns, having them lighted up with oil 
rags. There the company were seated 
round the walls, and on the side of the 
stone window sat a piper playing on a pair 
of Highland bagpipes, while a party on the 
floor were jumping and swinging their part- 
ners in high glee. 

“It was now a little past midnight, and as 
Tam was approaching the kirk and hearing 
the music, he stopped to look in at the win- 
dow through his magnifying lens. 

«The Gypsies seeing and supposing him to 
be some neighboring farmer looking for his. 
lost chickens, got after Tam, and so fright- 
ened his mare that she broke through a hedge 
and lost her tail, as the poem goes. Tam 
got home all safe, and reciting his adven- 
tures, when half-seas-over, declared that the 
piper was the devil, and that ‘‘Cutty Sark’” 
was his mistress who held by the mare’s tail 
until she crossed the keystone of the Brig, 
and that she was naked all but her shift, and 
it was short at that! 

‘‘Then again the Gypsies had six rabbits. 
and some sheep’s draughts hanging on the 
walls, for the wedding supper, which Burns 
made to be 


“Three lawyers’ tongues, turned inside out, 
Three preachers like a beggar's suit,’’ 


and there were fancy dolls lying about ; 
which were the furniture of their Punch’s 
opera. ‘These were construed to be ‘three 
unchristian weans,’’ laid up to rest, while 
the company were enjoying life in their own 
way. 
“‘Such,’’ said the peddler, ‘‘is the won- 
derful poem of Tam O’ Shanter, a story 
held up asa great production of inspired 
genius!’ 
He said he had himself been foolish 
enough in his youth to commit such a crime, 
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but now he looked on it as supreme infatua- 

tion approaching lunacy. 

At this peroration the peddler started 
to his feet and shouldered his pack, asking 
me where I lived, and what was my name, 
as he should like to call on me some day 
when on his rounds in Kilmarnock. I told 
him I was seldom at home, as my business 
led me everywhere throughout the country, 
and that my name was Forest King. He 
scratched his head, and looking on the 
ground as though he had lost something, 
said he had never known a man of. that 
name in Kilmarnock. I told him I was 
born in Glasgow City. 

‘‘Ah, that is it,’’ said he—so we parted. 
After he was gone, I thought of his looks, 
manner and gesture; then I could see Cheap 
John in all his movements. His voice 
mild and persuasive, and while giving his 
opinion on any subject, he closed his re- 
marks just as an auctioneer would by say- 
ing, ‘‘there, take it for nothing; you’ve 
got a bargain worth having—and I am a 
ruined merchant.’’ The peddler was not 
a dissipated-looking man, but he had that 
mean, beggarly aspect that seemed to say, 

“if you don’t buy, let me have something 
to eat.’ Looking phrenologically at him, 
he was high in ideality, but minus venera- 
tion, which constituted him, in that science, 
an unconscionable lar—if not a poet of 
his own caste. 

To make up for lost time the peddler 
trotted off to a farm-house, with a couple of 
dogs bearing him company, barking and 
jumping at his side. 

I posted on to Stewarton and called on 
an old gentleman who was a sewing agent 
there, and from him I got a large amount of 
intelligence regarding the town, and the 
inhabitants and also of the landed proprie- 
tor, Mr. Cunningham of Lanchall, who 
was a. great philanthropist in what he had 
done for the people by building a school- 
house, paying a teacher, and also buildinga 
church, and being its minister himself. 

_ This was all in my line of business, and, 
after having tea and a sociable talk on other 
matters, I inquired of him respecting the 
writing of Burns on their road, and of the 
inn; but he said he knew little of the inn 
and less of Burns. I had calculated from 
his age that he might have seen him often; 
but owing to Burns’ being called an infidel, 
prejudice, he told me, kept down his cu- 
riosity, and he had only seen him twice, and 
that but for a minute. ‘‘He was much 
thought of by some gentlemen about Kil- 
marnock who were in their character called 
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infidels. Burns was not atall in appearance 
like a gentleman himself—was more like a 
farm servant; was tall, broad-shouldered, 
and when walking, looked down. I had 
only a glance of his face; he was what we 
call ‘swarthy’, that is, dark-complexioned. 
His eyes were large and _ wonderfully 
bright. He was conversing with one of our 
magistrates at the time, and had it not been 
that I was intimate with the magistrate and 
he nodding to me in passing, and Burns 
looking straight at me, I could not have 
been able to say what he was like; as pre- 
judice, Forest, is worse than a cataract on 
both eyes, and I was full of it in my ignor- 
ance, not only toward the poet but all his 
associates with whom I had any knowledge. 
But Mr. Cunningham has taught us to 
think and say the best we can of all men.”’ 
After a long talk on other matters relating 
to his family, his business, etc., I left for the 
inn, where I found the landlord standing 
on the doorstep. I told him my errand, and 
he seemed to be dilatory about the matter, 
and had little knowledge, worth anything, 
of the pane of glass said to have been 
scratched by Burns. 

He saw I was offended at his dry, un- 
friendly movement, which I thought he put 
on, to get me into his house, as I was then 
no further in than the hall door. He said 
he would send for an old acquaintance of his. 
father who lived a few doors from the inn 
who could probably tell me something I was 
in search of. He then invited me into a 
large room, and there I sat a full hour look- 
ing at the posters on the walls, and reporting 
—Foreign and British spirits, porter, ale, etc. 
The landlord popped his head in at the door 
twice during my solitary wait, asking if 
I had called, but I was determined if I got no 
ideas respecting the subject of my inquiry 
I would spend nothing. 

At last the gentleman arrived. I was just 
thinking of James Humphrey when he 
entered. I was quite startled out of 
all my mean ideas of ‘‘that old coot,’’ as 
the mistress of Balochmile inn called him, 
in seeing a well-dressed gentleman, portly 
and mannerly, step up to my seat, and take 
me by the hand, giving me a firm welcome 
shake. JI asked him to take a seat, which 
he did, with thanks. The only thing I 
noticed, his nose was highly bridged, quite 
Roman, and rather of a purple complexion, 
having a few streaks of dark-red meeting at 
the termination of his proboscis, which was 
rather swelled. The landlord entered, and 
sat down beside me. I told the gentleman 
that I was travelling, as a news gatherer, and 
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that I had learned that Robert Burns, the 
poet, had given immortality to Stewarton by 
some poetry he had written on a pane of 
glass, in a public inn window, and this I 
supposed was the house. The gentleman 
gave mean expression, as much as to say, 
“it is’, by a nod. 

The landlord all this time had not intro- 
duced the gentleman to me by name; which, 
put me in an awkward position. However, 
I could see that Boniface was losing his 
frigidity and asuming more of the fawning 
publican when I asked the gentleman what 
he would like to drink. He said he would 
prefer a little brandy. I gave the order, 
and in little time the landlord returned and 
was as frank and sociable as man could be, 
taking a chair by my side, and asking me 
in a low tone if I would like to have some 
warm water and sugar, as the old gentleman 
generally took his in that way. I gave the 

- order, and in came thesteaming decanter and 
sugar bowl. The landlord made the punch. 
I told them that I had just been with Mr. 
Threadneedle and had tea with him and 
family, and that he had directed me where 
to find the inn I was in search of. I could 
see this remark had a brightening effect on 
both parties; so we drank towards our better 
acquaintance, and set to a general conver- 
sation on all subjects connected with the 
local interests of the town and country. It 
was only by the old gentleman’s telling a 
story of meeting with a friend when he re- 
turned from London, who caught him in 
his arms, saying, ‘‘bless me, Doctor 
McCron, I thought you were dead!’’ 
*twas only in this second-hand way I 
learned the name and profession of the gen- 
tleman. In consequence I learned after- 
wards from his conversation that he had 
practiced in London, later on in Edin- 
burgh, and finally landed in Stewarton, his 
native place, where he was still following his 
profession and where his practice had rather 
fallen off, as it had been good at one time 
when under the patronage of Mr. Cunning- 
ham, before evil speaking and false charges 
had hurt his character. I noticed him look- 
ing sternly at the publican. By this time 
he got up on his feet and begged to retire 
for a little time. When he was gone, the 
publican gave me to understand in a whisper 
that Mr. Cunningham had cut him off from 
connection with his church, for frau— prac- 
tices, which were proven against him. I was 
wishful to know what the word frau— was for, 
when he gave me a nudge with his elbow, 
and a wink, looking at the empty stoup, 
and then finishing audibly by saying he was, 
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notwithstanding, a ‘‘damned good fellow for 
all that.’’ The door of the room _be- 
ing moved by the, wind at the time, I could 
see that he was apprehensive of the Doctor’s 
return, which caused him to stop speaking. 
I then asked him if the Doctor was actually 
excommunicated for drinking, as I supposed 
he was. ‘‘O no,”’ said he, ‘‘if it had only 
been for that he would have been all right, 
but,’’ he continued, ‘‘he was tried for in- 
creasing his business !’’ Just at this juncture 
the Doctor returned and the publican placed 
him in his chair as pleasantly as any negro 
lackey would his master. 

The brandy was all out, and it had to be 
renewed, or a break-up would be the conse- 
quence. 

I had not got my verses, and the publican 
was retiring into his sulky mood. And the 
Doctor I could see was looking at him, from 
no unmistakable glances and nods at the 
empty stoup, as much as to say, fll zt for 
me, but the landlord did not understand 
him. Observing this move, I told the land- 
lord to fill it, and the Doctor would tell me 
of the poem made on the road. The brandy 
was soon brought, and after pushing round 
the punch bowl, the doctor said it was so 
long ago that he was not sure if he could 
give it correctly. ‘‘However, I will do my 
best, if my memory will serve me aright; 
but before I repeat the lines,’’ said he, ‘I 
must tell you how it transpired. 

‘‘Burns that day was going farther west, 
and it had come on quite a drizzle, and he 
had got wet almost through, which caused 
him to stop at Stewarton; and I believe it 
was in this very room that he drank his 
whisky, dried himself, and composed his few 
lines on the condition of the road. 

**The road,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘from this 
place to Kilmaurs was the old highway, but 
the road you came by is what is called the 
new; the old one ran along the low part of 
the shelving brow of the road, and all the 
rain that fell in summer, or the snow in win- 
ter, formed great puddle-holes of water, 
which made it very disagreeable, and at 
times almost impassable. But,’’ said he, 
‘“‘why are you so wishful to have the 
verses?’’ I told him that I was a canvasser 
for an Ayrshire newspaper, and that the edi- 
tor was gathering and compiling as much of 
the stray songs, rhymes and remarks of 
Burns, to publish on his own account, as 
would form a small volume, (that is, of the 
scattered thoughts of the great poet’s intel- _ 
lect,) and that I would take his name or 
subscription for it. Also that I had looked 
over three volumes edited by three different 
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editors who had published Burns’s works, 
searching for this poem, and could not find it. 
*“Poem!’’ the Doctor ejaculated, “it is no 
poem, ’t is only a matter of eight lines al- 
together, although there’s a good smack of 
wit in it, for a wet man’s reflection. “There’s 
little in it, but you shall have it as it is on 
my memory.’’ So he wrote it down on a slip 
of paper and handed it to me, for which I 
thanked him : 


“T'm now arrived, thanks to the gods, 
Thro’ roads rough, deep and muddy, 
A certain proof, that mending roads 
Is not the public’s study ; 
Yet, though I'm not with scripture crammed, 
The Bible plainly says— 
That people shall be surely damned 
Who will not mend their ways /" 
I pocketed the paper, and told the Doctor 
and the publican that if the poet were alive 
now, and was to go to Stewarton, he would 
find the road better but the people worse. 
I told them that the stray sayings of Burns 
would shortly be published, which would 
form a small volume, and that the book 
would bring them in remembrance of the 
kind reception they gave their canvasser and 
of their large subscription list. This was 
said too much in canvasser style for the Doctor. 
I paid the bill of fare, which was five shil- 
lings. Thinking my day’s work well done and 
finished, I shook hands with the Doctor 
when he left. The publican followed me to 
the door and told me that the Doctor’s crime 
was charging living heirs for attending their 
dead relatives, which was denied by them ; 
and that he was blamed with, sending his 
shop-boy on Sundays during divine service, 
calling out the Doctor, and putting the con- 
gregation in agitation as to who it could be 
that was so sick as to require his immediate 
attention. 

I thanked him for his information, but 
had he known the respect I had for him, he 
would have hid his face in shame. for his 
miserable hypocrisy. 

Having finished my day’s work as I sup- 
posed in good order,—a reporter’s work lies 
much in description of character—and hay- 
ingdone that to my satisfaction, I started for 
home. Just asI had got to the scattered 
houses outside the town I met an old 
acquaintance from Galston on his way to 
Crosshouse, a collier row. I was well 
known to him before he went to college. He 
was a tanner by business, but by hard la- 
bor learned as much at night schools as 
enabled him in time to take to school teach- 
ing in winter and attending college in sum- 
mer. But now his classical and theological 
classes were near a close, and he had high 
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hopes and promises of a church; it being at 
the time the great Dr. Chalmers broke from 
the established church of Scotland, and 
formed what was called the Free non-Intru- 
sion Church. (And this young man actually 
got a bond church in Rosshire, a year after 


the time I met him going to Crosshouse. ) 


I told him I was going to see Mr. Thread- 
needle and if he smelt the least odor of 
drink on me he would be much displeased. 
Then he said, ‘‘take a drink of soda water, 
by way of bearing me company. As Iam 
confoundedly thirsty I must have some- 
thing.’’ So I consented, and we went into 
a little public house by the roadside. He 
told me he had been at his sister’s wedding, 
and that a number of respectable ladies and 
gentlemen were there who were all intelli- 
gent, some of his chums at college having 
graced the company, who were literary men ; 
and some of them had written complimen- 
tary verses to his sister, on her single ex- 
change. ‘‘In fact,’’ said he, ‘‘they were all 
authors but myself, and when it came to 
my turn to say something, I told them a tale 
of the olden time as far back as the rebellion 
in the days of the Pretender, Charles Stuart. 
There was some rhyme connected with it 
which, when I recited, produced a great 
amount of mirth and laughter.”’ ‘*What 
was it you told them,’’ I inquired, as this 
was again enlarging my stock of business. 
«‘Well,’’ he replied, ‘‘it was this. The com- 
pany were all poets, or had written verses, 
but myself, and as I consider rhyme a child- 
ish affair I gave them the tale and the rhyme, 
by way of a joke on poets: Crawford of 
Crawfordland—you know the Crawfordland 
Cotehtere 6 COW ere IR adejolliteral, OOM Inve 
said, ‘‘then or about that time Crawford’s 
grandfather was a close companion with Lord 
Kilmarnock (whose parental name was Boyd. ) 
Mr. Crawford had a crazy man on his estate, 
who in his youthful days had been a cow- 
herd, but as he grew incapable of that em- 
ployment, he still kept on the place and was 
found on warm summer days stretched on 
the rising ground, overlooking the highway 
to Ayr. The joke was this: Lord Kil- 
marnock was a literary gentleman, and 
Crawford was a good common-sense man, 
on agricultural science. Crawford one 
day, when Lord Boyd was reciting some 
verses to him of his own composition, said 
that he had a crazy man on his lands who 
would answer him in rhyme any word he 
could say to him. Lord K. took him up on 
a bet of a dozen of wine, that he could not 
answer Azim. So, as the story goes, the two 
gentleman went to where the crazy man was 
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lying. Lord K. eyed him sharply, then 
bawled out ‘‘Baa.’’ ‘The crazy man got up 
on his feet, and shouted the following rhyme 
instanter : 

“Crawford of Crawford and Lord Boyd, 

Of sense and manners ye are void; 

Ye roar like bulls among the kye 

And éaa at folk as ye go bye.” ; 
You could have tied all the ladies with a 
straw, as they thought it hit some one in the 
company in the right place.”’ 

During our stay in this hut I could not 
look at the room but with disgust. It was 
not only dirty, but on the walls all kinds of 
nasty figures and words were penciled. But 
the landlady wasseemingly an honest woman. 

Mr. Carruth, for that was the gentleman’s 
name, having quenched his thirst, got up, 
and taking me by the hands, said, ‘‘Mr. 
King, I hope you will keep this ‘a profound 
secret, for you know we students of Divinity 
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have to be hypocritical sometimes. I gave 
my head a nod, as if I understood the situa- 
tion. He talked tome of his prospects, and 
asked me what I thought of his profession 
as an established minister. This was to me 
rather a clincher. He knew what I was years 
before—and I knew him as a skinner and 
tanner; which, if the truth were told, would 
be no way creditable to either of us. But 
place and pension, easy work and respect- 
able society, were to him all that life required 
to make a perfect heaven on earth—with a 
small degree of respect to our superiors. I 
told him I was still Forest King, catching a 
figure, and living by the way. 

I traveled about a mile with him, when he 
turned on to Crosshouse, and I to Kilmar- 
nock. Next morning I was in Ayr and de- 
livered my budget of intellectual rhyme. 


Sohn Lyon. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 180.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


“‘ARE they men or animals?’’ Van asked. 

“Men, I sh’d say. Animals don’t climb 
over tree trunks the way they ’pear to be 
doin’, an’ they ain’t Injuns nuther, from 
the way they’re movin’. ’”’ 

In a few minutes all doubt as to the iden- 
tity of their visitors was dispelled, as Day 
and Growler approached the camp at the 
head of a procession a quarter of a mile in 
length. ‘The new arrivals were loaded with 
tools, blankets and provisions and had evi- 
dently come to stay. The few spots of bare 
ground in the vicinity were soon utilized by 
them, and in half an hour’s time a dozen 
camp fires illuminated the darkness of the 
gulch. 

This unlooked for accession to their num- 
bers was explained by Day in an aside to his 
partners while supper was cooking. Grow- 
ler had reported the strike on Sand Creek 
with such colorings and embellishments as 
a lively imagination suggested, and the con- 
sequence was that when they started on 
their return trip half of the floating popu- 
lation followed in their wake. 

‘You know,’’ Day said, later in the even- 
ing, ‘‘when Growler once sets out to speak 
his piece, an army with banners couldn’t 


stop him; so I jest had to let him go on an’ 
tell that we’d bin takin’ out two thousand 
dollars a day since Wednesday, and that the 
gravel on the rim-rock went five ounces to 
the pan. There would a’ bin a bigger 
stampede than what you see, if a couple o’ 
hundred of the boys hadn’t struck out for 
Dragoon Gulch Sunday morning.’”’ 

“Where is that?’’ asked Van. 

“Don’t you know? It’s the gulch where 
the Curtis boys located their claim last fall. 
Sam hadn’t done much while the others was 
away—been laid up with rheumatiz most of 
the time—but when the boys got in on 
Wednesday he had the snow cleared off, and 
was ready for work. On Thursday they 
took out fifteen pounds of dust, on Friday 
sixteen pounds and on Saturday seventeen 
pounds—weighed it out with steelyards. * 
They didn’t have any sluices set either, but jest 
rocked it out with a rocker that Sam made.’’ 

‘‘Better’n seven thousand dollars in three 
days, an’ only a rocker ter take it out with! 
Couldn’t you make it a leetle less, jest ter 
*commodate us?’’ Joyce asked. 

“If you think I’m a lyin’, you can go 
into town an’ git the facts for yourself,’’ 
Day replied, with an injured air. 


* An actual fact. 
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“Day is right about the seven thousand 
dollars,’’ said one of the new-comers, ‘for 
I saw the dust myself when they brought it 
into town.”’ 

Monday morning dawned on a busy scene. 
Nearly two hundred men were prospecting 
up and down the creek, while the original 
pioneers of the gulch were hard at work pre- 
paring the ground for their sluices. The 
weather had grown warmer, the snow was 
disappearing rapidly and the water was ris- 
ing in a corresponding degree. 

‘Tell ye what, boys,’’ Joyce said, ‘“‘we’ve 
got ter strike our best licks now, fur the 
water’ll be mighty short by the end of July. 
*Taint as ef there wus a big body of snow 
higher up ter depend on. Nigh about all 
the snow that'll run inter this creek is in 
sight, an’ you kin reckon how long it'll 
last at the rate it’s meltin’ now.”’ 

Joyce’s partners needed no second ad- 
monition. Even Growler, spurred on by 
avarice, worked early and late, and Van, 
whose muscles were not yet inured to con- 
stant toil, lay down at night on his bed of 
boughs feeling as though he had been brayed 
in a mortar, and rose in the morning stiff 
and sore, but with unabated zeal. 

Half-a-dozen impecunious prospectors had 
been hired to pack the lumber for their 
sluice-boxes into the gulch, but beyond this 
all the work was done by themselves. 

For the information of those who are not 
familiar with placer mining, it may be well 
to describe the operation of sluicing. The 
sluice-boxes, a dozen in number, are con- 
structed of inch boards. The bottom 
board, which is twelve feet long, is ten 
inches wide at one end and twelve at the 
other; consequently, when the sides are 
nailed on, the smaller end of one box fits 
into the larger end of another so closely as 
to be water-tight. The boxes, set in this 
manner on the bank of a stream, form a 
string of sluices. In the upper end of each 
box a number of inch-wide strips of wood 
are placed to form a riffle. These strips are 
not nailed in, but fastened in place by 
wedges so that they can easily be taken 
out. 

The water to be used in washing out the 
gold ig now led into the sluices from the 
dam above, the object being to produce a 
fall equal to six inches for each box in the 
string of sluices. The ground to be worked, 
which may be on one or both sides of the 
sluice-way, is now shovelled into the boxes 
as rapidly as the water can carry off the 
dirt and lighter gravel. With the fall of 
water mentioned, two men would be kept 
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constantly at work filling the boxes as fast 


as the water emptied them. 


After twelve hours of such work, most of 
the water is turned off, and the dirt which 
adheres to the boxes is scraped carefully in- 
toa prospect pan. The contents of this 
pan, the black sand so familiar to the Cali- 
fornia miner, fragments of iron ore, and 
possibly a garnet or a sapphire besides the 
gold dust, must now be washed out, and the 
operation is one that requires considerable 
skill. 

The partners, in view of the fact that the 
water on which they depended might not 
last a month, divided their force into two 
shifts, Joyce and Van taking the day shift 
and the others the night shift. Joyce had 
made this arrangement with a view of spar- 
ing ‘‘the boy,’’ who showed no disposition 
to spare himself. ‘They could not hire help, 
because, while the present craze lasted, no 
miner who had a week’s provisions ahead, 
could be induced to give up prospecting on 
his own account. 

Two weeks of very warm weather fol- 
lowed the strike. At the end of that time, 
the trail from the Mountain House to Flor- 
ence was clear, so that the pack-trains could 
run regularly. <A fall in whisky and other 
necessaries was the first result of improved 
modes of transportation, but the merchants 
still made enormous profits, and the boys 
averred that Old Squeezem, as the principal 
dealer in supplies was christened, panned 
out more dust over his. counter every day 
than the owner of the best claim in the 
diggings could clean up from two strings of 
sluices. 

Incredible as it may seem to those who 
have never witnessed a ‘“‘stampede’’ in a 
mining country, there were at least five 
thousand men in Florence by the last of 
July. As most of the ground in the district 
was taken up before mid-summer, the late 
arrivals found themselves reduced to the 
necessity of working for wages, or joining 
some party bound for more distant fields. 
As may be supposed, those who had a pros- 
pecting outfit and could raise money enough 
to purchase a few week’s provisions, chose 
the latter, especially as there was no lack 
of inducements in the shape of wonderful 
stories of new discoveries. 

Naturally the men who had no claims 
were the first to hear and credit such reports, 
but numbers of restless spirits who were 
doing well at Florence sold out and _ fol- 
lowed in the wake.of these adventurers. 

Among the latter class were the pioneers 
of Sand Creek. Their claim had paid fairly 
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well, but their expenses had been very 
heavy, and their net profits for two 


months only amounted to twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. As thissum had to be divided 
into four shares, none of the party felt sat- 
isfied with the results of the summer’s work 
and all except Growler expressed a willing- 
ness to sell out. He said he believed he 
knew enough to keep a good thing when he 
had it, and declared his intention to stay 
with the claim. The interests of the others 
were bought by Old Squeezem, and the 
miners said that Sand Creek now contained 
the best matched pair on the coast. 

‘‘Boys,’’ Joyce said, after the sale was 
concluded, ‘‘it’s now nigh onto fifteen year 
sence I first heerd stories of the country at 
the head o’ the Missouri. The Injuns hez 
always bin bad thereabouts, an’ p’rhaps 
that’s the reason nobody hez thought o’ 
prospectin them mountings, but it’s my 
opinion there’s diggin’sin them parts that’s 
a long ways ahead of anything here. When 
I uster be makin’ my trips to Astoria in 
airly days, 1 come acrost trappers that told 
some tremenjous yarns about nuggets that 
the Injuns found on the Yellowstone River. 
It’s my plan, generally speakin’, to take a 
leetle mor’n half offen such yarns, an’ then 
pan out what’s left ter get the truth, but 
I’ve always felt tolerable certain ’twould pay 
big ter prospect that country, an’ I’ve never 
got over wantin’ ter try it.’’ 

‘I’m with you there,’’ said Day, ‘‘and if 
I could a’ made up a party to go, I'd a’ 
took that trail last spring, but it wouldn’t 
be safe for a little company of two or three 
torso 

“‘(Mebbe we can make up a party here,’’ 
Joyce: said. ,<‘There’s , the Curtis :boys: 
They’ve sold out, and I heerd Jack say he 
wasn’t goin’ ter strike for Oregon this sea- 
son. Van, my boy, what’s your idee?’’ 

There was little need to ask. Van’s face 
had lighted up at the first mention of ‘‘new 
diggings,’’ and he had listened with keen 
interest to the stories repeated by Joyce, but 
he only said in reply: ‘‘I go wherever you 

Ona 

: «‘An’ that’s reason enough why I should 
be careful what route I take. I’m willin’ 
ter resk my skelp among the Bloods and 
Piegans, but I don’t calkilate ter resk yourn. 
I wouldn’t think o’ takin’ a small party ter 
prospect in their neighborhood at any other 
time o’ year, but jest now they’re settin’ out 
fur their huntin’ grounds, an’ they won’t 
be back afore snow flies.’’ 

As soon as they were alone Joyce turned 
to his young partner and asked a little 
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anxiously: ‘‘Was you in dead airnest just 
now? Do you reelly want ter make that 
trip ter the headwaters of the Missouri? 
It’s a rough country an’ mighty dangerous, 
what with Injuns in Summer an’ storms an’ 
snow-slides in winter.”’ 

“‘T was—I am in earnest,’’ Van answered. 
“‘T must make fifty thousand dollars,—I can- 
not leave the mountains with less—and I 
haven’t a quarter of that sum yet.’’ 

“But yer didn’t kalkilate ter make it all 
in one season ?”’ 

‘‘T hardly know what I expected. I had 
heard very little about mining before I came 
to San Francisco, and I never thought of 
making money that way until the day I met 
you in the restaurant and we talked togeth- 
er. 

“Yes, I know; I ain’t liable ter forgit 
that day. Id jest sot down to the table, 
an’ when I looked acrost to the other side, 
I ketched holt of my chair to keep from 
fallin’, fur it seemed as ef ’twas Danny’s 
eyes I see lookin’ into mine.”’ 

“I am not likely to forget that day either ; 
the day I found the truest, the only friend 
I have known since a 

Van stopped abruptly and dropped his 
head in his hands. After a few minutes he 
looked up and said: ‘‘I don’t want to do 
anything against your advice or judgment, 
but if you think it at all safe to start on 
this expedition, I wish very much to go.”’ 

*‘And go you shall. Wekin make up a 
party of ten or twelve right away an’ start 
to-morrer if we want to.’’ 

Having once made up his mind, Joyce 
lost no time in organizing a company for 
the proposed expedition. Two of the Cur- 
tis boys, Ned and Jack, fell in with the plan 
at once. The next persons to join the ex- 
pedition were Bill Heffner and his partner, 
‘“‘Tex.’’ Heffner was of German parentage, 
fairly educated, and so quiet and gentle- 
manly in his bearing that his comrades had 
felt it necessary to bestow on him the title 
of ‘‘Parson.’’ ‘Tex was one of the roughest 
specimens of the coast miner of that day, 
but a warm attachment existed between the 
strangely assorted pair, and Tex was often 
heard to assert that as they had lived they 
would die, and go together when their time 
came. 

The addition to the company of three 
men who had lately come into Florence 
increased their number to ten, and then 
Joyce declared himself ready to start.’’ 

“‘Ten men’ll git through better’n fifty,’”’ 
he said, ‘‘fur a big company must take a 
hundred animals ter pack them an’ their 
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supplies, an’ that'll jest make a bait ter 
draw them thievin’ bands up north. The 
Piegans’|l leave their huntin’ grounds in a 
body ef they think there’s a chance to steal 
a hundred good horses, but it won’t pay ’em 
ter make sech a raid fur our animals.’’ 

The company outfitted at Lewiston, from 
which place most of them forwarded the 
result of their summer’s work to a banking 
house in Portland. 

The August morning that witnessed their 
departure was in itself a promise of good 
thingsto come. If they had had the day 
made to order, Joyce said, it could not have 
suited better. 

They reached the crossing of Clearwater 
the second day out, and before night struck 
the old Nez Perce trail leading into Bitter 
Root.Valley. No white man had preceded 
them in this direction, and beyond a gener- 
al idea that the path they were following 
would bring them out somewhere near the 
headwaters of the Missouri, no one of 
the present party was qualified to give any 
information as to their route. 

Bitter Root, when reached, offered few 
attractions, and as the banks of the stream 
that crossed it failed to yield even a color, 
they only camped there one day, and the 
next morning pushed on in the direction of 
Prickly Pear Valley. Here the trail they 
were following ended. 


“The world was all before them, where to choose.” 


They might go north and lose themselves 
amomg the jagged peaks of the Rockies: or 
north-west, toward Sun River; or south- 
east to the valley of the Yellowstone, which, 
according to the traditions of the Red Man, 
was the home of the Evil Spirit, whose 
breath caused the springs to boil, and throw 


their troubled waters a hundred feet in 
the air. 
“I move we try the Yellowstone,’’ said 


Heffner. | 
there without seeing an Indian.’’ 

‘(We didn’t come up here to hide from 
Injuns,’’ Day said, ‘‘and as by all accounts 
the Sun River country is the one it'll pay 
to prospect, seems to me we ought to strike 
out in that direction without wastin’ any 
more time.’’ 

‘‘There you’re wrong,’’ said Joyce, ‘‘for 
it‘s the nuggets the Injuns found somewheres 
along the Yellowstone that give the River 
itsname. I don’t s‘pose, though, that this 
find o’ theirn wus anywheres near the 
Springs, fur I’ve heerd them trappers tell, 
time and agin, how they b’leeve that the 
Evil Spirit begins ter puff an’ roar an’ shake 
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‘We can summer and winter - 
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the ground, soon as one of ’em comes inter 
the valley.”’ 

“Might we not prospect the country 
between here and the Springs, and make the 
valley in which they are found our winter 
quarters ?”’ 

It was Van who offered this suggestion, 
which the whole company agreed was a very 
sensible one. They had found a color in 
the sands of the little stream crossing 
Prickly Pear Valley, and were encour- 
aged to follow its course to its junction with 
the Missouri. ‘Their usual mode of pro- 
ceeding was to travel one day and devote 
the next to prospecting, but as the small 
streams on their route were stocked with 
fish, and the hills abounded with game, the 
party often divided, half of their number 
giving the day to fishing or hunting, while the 
others continued their search for the gold 
that had tempted them into the mountains. 

“‘T can’t hide here without knowin’ what’s 
become of the other boys.”’ 

At first the entire company kept a sharp 
lookout by.day for Indian signs, and at 
night, after carefully extinguishing their 
fires, lest it should betray their camp to their 
savage neighbors ;- their horses were picketed 
close at hand, and two of the men stood 
guard while the others slept. But as days 
passed without bringing any tokens that the 
Bloods had returned from their hunting 
grounds, they relaxed their vigilance. 

Three days after leaving Prickly Pear 
Valley, they crossed the Missouri, and fol- 
lowing the course of a small stream that 
emptied into it, they reached a circular val- 
ley at the entrance of which a solitary pine 

ree stood guard like a sentinel. Van at 
once christened the spot Lone Pine Gulch, 
and here they decided to make their camp 
for the present. 

The next morning Tex said that he and 
his ‘‘pardner’’ would devote the day to fish- 
ing. Five of the party, Joyce, Van, the 
Curtis boys and John Day set out at sunrise 
to prospect the hills between their camp and 
the river, and three men were left in charge 
of the horses. It was late in the afternoon 
when the prospecting party turned their 
faces toward their camp, and the sun was 
setting when they came in sight of it. 

‘“‘What’s up, I wonder,’’ said Van, who 
was a little in advance of the others. 
“There’s a big fire, and more men around 
than we left.’’ 

“TInjuns!’’ Joyce dropped on his knees 
as he pronounced the word, and his exam- 
ple was followed by all the others except 
Jack Curtis. : 
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The hot-headed young fellow cocked his 
rifle as he spoke, and advanced a few steps, 
doing his best, however, to keep in the 
covert of the rocks. 

“Drop down, Jack! You'll draw their 
fire, and do no good to anybody.’’ 

This caution from. Day came too late. 
The war-whoop from their savage foes, and 
the simultaneous report of a dozen guns 
told that they were discovered. The bul- 
lets whizzed harmlessly over the men who 
were crouching in the bushes, but Jack fell 
to the ground with the blood pouring from a 
wound in his side. 

‘‘Break for the rocks on the knoll above. 
It’s our only chance.’’ 

Joyce lifted the wounded man in his arms 
as easily as though he had been an infant, 
and made gigantic strides towards the covert 
he had indicated—the crest of a hill on 
which the rocks were so disposed as to form 
a natural fortification. A second volley was 
fired by the Indians as they made their rap- 
id retreat to this shelter, but none of the 
shots took effect. They reached the sum- 
mit of the hill safely and not a minute too 
soon. 

«‘They’re comin’ for us,’’ Day announced, 
as he reconnoitered through a narrow open- 
ing in the rocks. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE savages were circling round the base 
of the hill, riding the horses taken from the 
men who, without doubt, were now lying 
stark and rigid in the valley below. Nearer 
and nearer they came, uttering frightful 
yells, and discharging their firearms in the 
direction of the rocks behind which the lit- 
tle band of whites was hidden. 

The four men who were still unhurt were 
stationed so as to command every approach 
to their fort. By Joyce’s orders, they re- 
served their fire until they felt sure that every 
shot would tell, and then discharged their 
pieces with such effect that three of the 
horses were left riderless. 

Twice the attack was renewed with similar 
results, and then the Indians drew off in the 
direction of the camp. Night was closing 
in, and during the hours of darkness a strict 
watch must be kept by the whites, or their 
enemy would steal upon them unawares. 
Poor Jack, too, seemed sinking fast, and 
needed all the care they could give. They 
bound his wounds as well as they could in 
the gathering darkness, and Ned, unable to 
listen any longer to his entreaties for water, 
ventured out from their retreat, and brought 
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him some from the stream, a quarter of a 
mile below. 

The long hours of the night dragged slow- 
ly past, and the welcome dawn showed them 
that the savages had left the valley. After 
half an hour of cautious reconnoitering, 
they made their way to their plundered 
camp. The mutilated bodies of three of 
their comrades lay close to the embers of 
last night’s fire, but where were the others? 
Had they been taken prisoners, and reserved 
for a fate far worse than the speedy death 
which these had met? ‘The missing men 
were Bill Heffner and his partner, who had 
left the camp at sunrise the day before. 

‘Its jest possible,’’ Day said, ‘‘that they 
have got away. ‘Tex aintspent twenty years 
in the mountains for nothing, and they may 
jine us before night.’’ 

Joyce shook his head. 

“‘T wish I could think it,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
this valley’s a trap we’ve run into, an’ noth- 
in’ but a miracle could save two men on the 
very trail that the Injuns must a’ follered.”’ 

After the sad duty of burying their mur- 
dered comrades had been performed, a coun- 
cil was called to decide what they should do. 
Fort Benton, the nearest white settlement, 
was at least one hundred and fifty miles dis- 
tant. They were on foot, without provis- 
ions or blankets, and with less than a dozen 
rounds of ammunition in the company. 
Their wounded comrade could not live many 
days without help from some quarter, and 
the only chance of saving his life and their 
own lay in reaching the settlement before 
the storms of winter, now close upon them. 

“‘T don’t see no way but ter make fur the 
river an’ launch a raft.”’ 

This was Joyce’s final conclusion, after 
their situation had been fully discussed. 
“Ef the other boys is alive, they’ll be more 
likely ter come up with us on the banks of 
the Missouri than anywheres else.’’ 

‘‘They may remain in hiding most of the 
day, and come back to the camp after we 
have left,’’ said Van. 

“In that case, they’ll foller our trail;’’ 
was the answer, ‘‘but I don’t look fur noth- 
in’ of the kind. Ef they’re alive, which, as 
I’ve told you, is more’n I dur’st expect, the 
Injuns, bein’ betwixt them an’ the camp, 
hez forced’em ter move on towards the river.”’ 

About noon they took up their line of 
march. It was a slow and sorrowful proces- 
sion that moved down the gulch which they 
had started out to prospect the day before in 
such high spirits. The rude litter of boughs 
on which they carried poor Jack was cover- 
ed with their spare garments in lieu of blank- 
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ets, and these were soon stained with the 
blood that oozed through the bandages. 

“It’s no use, boys,”’ 
voice, at the end of the first hour of their 
journey, ‘‘I can’t hold out to reach the river, 
and I’m only taking away the little chance 
the rest might have. Put me down, and 
save yourselves.’’ 

“We're recknin’ ter do pretty nigh as 
you'd do in our place,’’ Joyce said, in an- 
swer to this request, ‘‘so you jest rest easy, 
my boy, an’ we’ll do the plannin’ an’ the 
talkin’. Atter we git to Benton, an’ you’ve 
picked up a bit, we’ll listen to any remarks 
you feel like makin’.”” 

Sunset found them only six miles from 
their starting-place, and all were of the 
opinion that if Jack could bear the added 
fatigue it would be necessary to travel at 
least half of the night. 

“First of all though,’’ Van said,’’ 
must cook something that he can eat.’’ 

They built a fire in a sheltered angle be- 
tween the rocks, and beside it they made 
poor Jack’s bed. Then a little broth, boil- 
ed in Van’s tin cup, was held to his lips. 
He made an effort to swallow some of it, 
but failed. His head rested heavily on his 
brother’s supporting arm, and Joyce, who 
bent over him, saw that the end was near. 

“Say good-bye to him, Ned,’’ he whis- 
pered. 

Then he added aloud, ‘‘Jack, my boy, 
you’re goin’ to leave us. Is there anything 
you want us to do, now or afterwards ?”’ 

For a moment the glazing eyes brightened, 
and with a last effort Jack clasped his broth- 
er’s hand. 

“‘Now you'll get through,”’ he said, in a 
voice as strong as before the fatal shot struck 
him. ‘‘That’s all I wanted, and I seem to see 
the road you'll take, and the end of the 
journey. Ned,” his brother bent down till 
their cheeks touched—“don’ t lay it to heart 
that I can’t stay with you.’ 

Then he added more faintly: ‘‘I’ll say my 
prayer now. Say it ie me, Ned, just as 
mother taught us’ and with ‘faltering 
breath the dying oath repeated the prayer 
of his infancy: 


we 


“‘Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


His brother’s voice, shaken with sobs, 
mingled with his, but only one repeated the 
last line. Jack had finished his prayer ou 
the other side of the range. * *k 

The moon had risen when they Ge Jack 
in his last resting-place, and by its light they 
hastened their preparations for the journey 
before them. All their lives might es 


Jack said in a faint” 


_ except their own on the river bank. 
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on putting a dozen miles between themselves 
and their present camp before daybreak, and 
much as they needed rest, sleep was not to 
be thought of, for this night at least. The 
stream was their only guide, and following 
it they reached, by sunrise, the last opening 
in the mountains that separated Lone Pine 
Valley from the Missouri. 

‘Thank the Lord! We’vea chance of 
gittin’ to Benton in three days at most,”’ 
Joyce said, as they caught sight of the river. 

*‘No signs of the other boys here,’’ Van 
said, looking up and down the narrow 
valley. 

“No, but ef they’re livin’ they’ll come 
up with us while we’re camped to-day; fur 
much as I’d like ter get out o’ this right 
away, none on us kin keep up enny longer 
without rest.’’ 

True enough. A day of hard work, a 
night watch in a camp surrounded by mur- 
derous foes, and another day and night of 
travel on scanty rations, had taxed their 
powers of endurance to the utmost. They 
were too tired now to cook the game that 
Day carried, and a warm and sheltered nook 
close to the river promised them a safe rest- 
ing-place, fora few hours at least. Here 
they lay down, and in a few minutes were 
wrapped. in the deep sleep that follows utter 
exhaustion; all but Joyce, who felt that 
these lives were in his care. 

“To think,’’ he repeated to himself, as he 
watched beside his sleeping comrades, ‘‘that 
J should a’ bin the one ter lead the boys in- 
ter sech a trap. Only these left, an’ mebbe 
they won’t git through.”’ 

He sighed heavily, and laid his hand on 
Van’s brown curls. 

‘“‘Him too!’’ he whispered, ‘‘that’s the 
same to me as leetle Danny, a’ most. I’ve 
brung him here ter be shot an’ skelped.”’ 

As the hours passed he looked and listened 
for the slightest sign of any human presence 
It was 
nearly noon, and he was on the point of 
waking his companions, when his keen eye 
detected some moving creature among the 
rocks that overhung the pass behind them. 

“Not a deer,’’ was his comment, ‘‘fur it 
moves so’st ter take advantage of every tree 
an’ pile o’ rocks.’’ 

His senses were strained to the utmost, 
and his rifle covered the only approach to 
their camp. 

‘“‘No, you don’t git our skelps at your 
own price this time,’’ he muttered under his 
breath, ‘‘they’re agoin’ ter cost all they’re 
wuth.”’ 

As he concluded his soliloquy, two figures 
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emerged from the shadow of a huge boulder, 
and crossed the open space between it and 
the nearest tree. 

“‘The Lord be praised!’’ he ejaculated 
fervently and aloud. ‘‘Ef my eyes is good 
fur anything, its our own boys. Van,”’ 
shaking thesleeping youth gently, ‘‘wakeup.”’ 

Van sprang to his feet, only half awake, 
and looked about him in a bewildered way. 

‘What is it?’’ he asked. ‘‘The Indians 
again ?”’ 

“Not much! Bill an’ Tex got away, an’ 
air makin’ fur the river.’’ 

The other members of the party were now 
aroused, and as Heffner and his partner 
were in plain sight, they stepped out from 
behind the rocks to meet them. They were 
making their way down the hill slowly, and 
with apparent difficulty, when they caught 
sight of their comrades, but though they re- 
turned Van’s hail, they did not increase 
their speed. The cause was apparent as they 
came nearer. Tex was limping along with 
a badly sprained ankle, leaning on the arm 
of his partner, who carried both guns. 

“All of you boys safe?’’ ‘This was Heff- 
ner’s first anxious question. 

“We've got off better’n we looked to,’’ 
Joyce replied. ‘‘There’s six on us left, 
countin’ you an’ Tex, an’ we’d give you up 
fur dead.”’ 

‘‘We’d given ourselves up, pretty much,”’ 
Heffner said. ‘‘The Indians were on every 
side of us, and we crawled into a crevice 
among the rocks that was partly covered by 
a fallen tree, and staid there ten hours or 
more. Then when we thought the coast 
was clear, and started for the river, we caught 
sight of them again, and had to hunt an- 
other hiding-place. Just after we started 
out the second time, Tex stepped on a loose 
boulder, and sprained his ankle so badly it 
looked as though we might have to camp for 
a month, but he said he’d go on if both his 
legs were off.’’ 

‘‘Had anything to eat ?’’ Van asked. 

“Only the fish we took afore the Injuns 


made the first break,’’ Tex answered, ‘‘and 
we had to eat ’em raw.”’ 
“Vou see,’ added Heffner,’’ we were 


right on the trail, and the Indians just miss- 
ed us. We knew they were making for the 
camp, but there was no chance to give any 
warning. There were at least thirty in the 
band, all well mounted, and armed with 
guns.” 

“‘They’re got three more guns now, an’ 
twenty good animals,’’ Day said gloomily. 

‘“‘T wouldn’t mind that, ef we could bring 
back the boys that’s gone.’’ 
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As he spoke, Joyce looked a different be- 
ing from the brave, cheerful ‘‘captain’’ who 
had brought them through so many difficul- 
ties; but seeing his despondent mood reflect- 
ed in the faces of his companions, he added, 
with an attempt at cheerfulness : 

‘(What we want now is ter take care of 
the livin’. We’ll have a bite to eat, an’ 
then set about buildin’ the raft that’s to take 
us to Benton.”’ 

It was not an easy matter to construct a 
raft large enough to carry six persons, with 
no tools but a couple of hatchets, but men 
who have spent half a lifetime on the fron- 
tiers are fertile in expedients, and by sun- 
down the seemingly impossible task was ac- 
complished. Before the raft was launched, 
Tex and Heffner, who had been conversing 
apart, called the others around them. 

‘‘There’s a little matter we orter tend to 
afore we start,’’ the former said. “As he 
spoke, he thrust his hand into one of his 
capacious pockets, and brought out a ban- 
danna handkerchief firmly knotted at the 
corners. The task of untying these knots 
occupied several minutes. When this was 
completed, he held up a piece of quartz half 
the size of a man’s fist. 

‘(We wa’nt lookin’ fur, this,’’ he said, 
‘‘but we stumbled onto it as we wuz creepin’ 
through the bushes.”’ 

Joyce took the quartz, and turned it from 
side to side, so that the rays of the setting 
sun might fall on its broken surface. 

“Where did this come from?’’ 
manded. 

‘‘That’s more’n either on us kin tell,’’ 
Tex answered. ‘‘We mought find the place 
agin ourselves—Bill, here, says he’s certing 
he kin—but when a feller’s runnin’ fur his 
life, he don’t have much chance ter study 
the jogerfy of the country.”’ 

‘‘We were not doing much running just 
then,’’ interrupted Heffner. ‘‘What with 
your sprained ankle, the weight of the guns 
and the roughness of the way, I should say 
we were making about half a mile an 
hour.’”’ 

‘Well, I reckon you’ve found the very 
ledge them trappers ust ter spin their yarns 
about. This here piece o’ rock is more’n 
half gold. 

As he spoke, Joyce held out the specimen 
to the others, who pressed closer to him to 
examine it—all except Ned Curtis, who 
stood apart, his eyes fixed on the mountains 
in whose gloomy shadows they had made his 
brother’s grave. 

Day and Van began to ask eager questions 
as to the nature and location of the ‘‘find.’’ 


he de- 
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“It’s jest as I’ve told you,’’ Tex answered 
a little impatiently. “We was creepin’ 
along the side of a hill, goin’ very slow on 
account o’ my bein’ so lame, when we 
stumbled onto this piece 0’ rock. Then I 
sot down, an’ took the guns, an’ Bill pro- 
spected round ter find the ledge it come from.’’ 

“He didn’t find it though,’ interrupted 
Day. 
“He aid find it, as you’ll hear if you let 
me finish my story. It was half way up the 
side of the hill, an’ about two foot thick 
where it cropped out. We knowed well 
enough we’d struck a big thing, but the 
strike wouldn’t do us much good ef the In- 
juns took our skelps afore sundown, so Bill 
jest cut an X with his knife on a saplin’ 
alongside the ledge, an’ we left our find to 
take.care of itself.’’ 

“lve an idee of our route from there to 
the river, so’st I could find the place myself, 
but I couldn’t, to save my life, give any di- 
rections so you could find it.’’ 

Joyce pointed to the West. ‘‘Boys,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the sun is down, an’ we can’t spend 
another minnit here. Launch the raft ‘an’ 
git aboard.”’ 

‘‘And give up this strike? Seems as if 
two of us ought to stay here, and let the 
others go down to Benton forsupplies. After 
all we’ve gone through to find this ledge, 
what’s the use of runnin away from it now?”’ 

The speaker was Day, and Joyce turned 
toward him with a frown such as Van had 
never before seen on his face. 

“That ledge hez cost us four lives a’ 
ready,’’ he said. ‘‘It aint agoin’ ter cost 
any more while I’m captain of thiscompany.”’ 

This emphatic utterance silenced Day 
and any of the others who might have been 
inclined to favor his plan, and in twenty 
minutes the voyagers were on their way. 
Their outfit for navigating the raft consist- 
ed of a couple of poles and a rude steering 
oar. The current, which carried them swift: 
ly along, enabled thein to dispense with any 
exertion except such as was needed to keep 
clear of the rocks that obstructed the chan- 
nel at intervals. Daybreak found them, as 
they estimated, forty miles from the point at 
which they embarked. Just after sunrise, 
Heffner, who was on the lookout, called the 
attention of the others to a ridge on the op- 
posite side of the river. 

“‘T believe that is the very band that at- 
tacked our camp, climbing the hill yonder,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Lucky for us that they crossed 
here an hour ago.”’ 

“Lucky, too, that an Injun never looks 
behind him,’’ Day added. 
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“‘They’re out of range, so it wouldn’t do 
“em much good to look back,’’ Tex said. 

Ned Curtis grasped his~rifle as he eyed 
the retreating figures. ‘‘I wish they hadn’t 
got out of range,‘‘ he said. ‘‘I’d make good 
use of what ammunition I’ve got left.’”’ 

In a few minutes the current carried 
them around a bend, out of sight of the 
savages, who without doubt were the very 
ones at whose hands they had suffered such 
heavy losses. 

“It’s a narrer escape,’’ Joyce said, ‘‘and 
I’m as thankful fur it as fur anything that’s 
happened to me in the mountings. We 
don’t want ter hunt a fight now, with hardly 
two loads apiece fur our guns.”’ 

An hour passed without bringing any 
more signs of danger, and then, as all felt 
the pangs of hunger, it was agreed that they 
should go ashore in quest of game, which 
they knew abounded in the hills. They 
were delayed nearly half a day at this point, 
as it seemed best to cook meat enough to 
last the remainder of the voyage, and it was 
past noon when they again launched their 
raft. 

Late in the day Van, who had the steer- 
ing oar, said: ‘‘It seems to me the current 
is much swifter than it was an hour ago. 
We are certainly moving faster.” 

“I believe you’re right,’’ Joyce said, with 
his eyes fixed on the receding foothills; 
‘an’ hark! What is that?’’ putting his 
hand behind his ear, and bending forward 
as if to catch a distant sound. 

“T hear nothing,’’ said Day, ‘‘and my 
ears are pretty sharp.”’ 

‘Listen a minnit, all of you 

Joyce still leaned forward with an anxious 
expression on his bronzed face. 

There’s rapids ahead, or maybe falls. I 
can hear the roarin’ of the waters plain 
enough,’’ he added at length. 

“Tf that isso, it accounts for the swift- 
ness of the current,’’ Van said, ‘‘and I think 
I hear the sound, too.”’ 

In twenty minutes all uncertainty on 
this point was dispelled. The roar of the 
angry waters rose far above every other 
sound, though the rapids were not yet in sight. 

‘Push ashore,’’ commanded Joyce. ‘‘We 
mustn’t go a yard further without knowin’ 
what’s ahead.”’ 

In obedience to this order, the raft was 
poled to the left bank of the stream, and 
four of the men stepped on shore. Tex, 
who was still very lame, remained on the 
raft with Heffner, who was instructed by 
Joyce to stay where he was until they could 
ascertain whether the rapids were navigable. 
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“‘Couldn’t we save you a part of the walk 
back, by pushing a little farther down 
stream ?’’ the former asked. 

‘‘No, you mustn’t take no sech resks. 
The rapids may be a sight worse than we 
think,’’ Joyce said. 

‘‘Heffner made no reply, and the others 
pushed ahead as fast as possible. They had 
not gone a quarter of a mile when, on turn- 
ing a point of the mountain, a sight burst 
upon them that nearly took away their breath. 
The waters of the Missouri plunging over a 
sheer precipice nearly fifty feet in height, cast 
up froin the seething caldron below columns 
. of spray that broke and fell again. The level 
rays of the setting sun, falling through the 
mists and upon the cascade, produced an 
effect that is indescribable, and the little 
party stood for some minutes as if  spell- 
bound. As the sun sank out of sight, they 
became conscious that the cataract was only 
one of a succession of falls, the boom and 
roar of those below mingling with that of 
the one at their feet. 

The shadows of twilight were settling 
upon the river, and the whole party made 
what haste they could to rejoin their com- 
panions on the raft. As they came around 
the point, and the trail widened a little, 
Van took his place beside Joyce, who was 
leading the way. As he did so, the latter 
caught his arm, and pointing up the river 
exclaimed : 

‘‘There’s somethin’ movin’ 
channel.’’ 

“It’s the raft!’’ cried Van, springing for- 
ward, ‘‘and, great heaven! the men are 
on board of her!’’ 

It was too true. The raft neared the spot 
where they stood with frightful rapidity, and 
in another moment they could distinguish 
the forms of the two men, Heffner standing, 
Tex kneeling, and both making desperate 
but unavailing efforts to push ashore. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


‘‘BitL could jump off an’ save himself— 
the water aint more’n four foot deep—but 
there’s no hope fur Tex unless we kin reach 
him.”’ 

As Joyce spoke he stepped into the water, 
and by his directions the four men formed 
a chain from the bank to the channel of the 
river by clasping each others’ hands. Joyce 
himself took the post of danger next the 
channel, where the current was so swift that, 
though a giant in strength, he could not 
have kept his feet a moment without help. 
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These movements, which occupied less 
time than it takes to describe them, were 
evidently understood by the men on the raft. 
Heffner sprang into the water, still keeping 
hold of his pole, with which he seemed to 
steady himself, while he aided his companion 
to follow him. ; 

But alas! Human strength availed noth- 
ing when matched against the fury of the 
waters, sweeping onward with irresistible 
might towards the precipice. ‘lhe men be- 
low saw both figures lifted from their feet, 
rolled over and over, and carried down the 
channel as though they had been bits of 
wood. ‘The current, which set towards the 
opposite bank of the river, bore them in an 
instant far out of reach of those who would 
have saved them. Van closed his eyes-in- 
voluntarily, but he felt the grasp of Joyce’s 
hand tighten, and guessed what a pang 
wrung his heart as the remorseless river car- 
ried its victims out of his sight. 

When the four men, now the sole survivors 
of the party, regained the shore, it was al- 
ready dark. Their clothing was wet through, 
and the wind which swept down the canyon 
chilled them to the bone. . They were with- 
out food, and there was no possibility of 
procuring any before morning, but their out- 
ward discomforts were nothing compared 
with the gloom that oppressed their spirits. 

‘‘We’ll none of us get out of this alive,’’ 
Ned Curtis said. 

‘‘Don’t allow yourselves to think that.’’ 
It was Van who spoke, and the others invol- 
untarily drew closer to him. ‘‘Our lives, 
under Providence, are in our own keeping. 
If we profit by our past experience, and use 
the knowledge we have bought-so dearly, 
there is no reason why we should not save 
ourselves.’’ 

Van’s tone, more than his words, carried 
encouragement to his hearers, who recog- 
nized in him a quality superior to the mere 
brute courage that fails with failing strength. 

“(We cannot bring back those who are 
gone, and it is our duty to think of our- 
selves.”’ 

“You are right, Van,’’ Day said, ‘but 
what can we do now? It aint safe to push 
ahead in the dark, and to-night we’ve noth- 
ing to eat, and no show even to get a few 
hours’ rest, for it won’t do to lie down in 
our wet clothes, and we’ve no matches to 
build a fire.’’ 

“‘T think I have some matches left,’’ Van 
said, producing an oilskin bag from an in- 
ner pocket. 

To know just how much a few matches 
may be worth, one should be in the situation 
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in which the little party found themselves on 
this disastrous night. Some one has said: 

“Sink the iron, and you bury the brains 
of any people. Put out their fires, and you 
extinguish reason, and life itself at last.”’ 

When gathered round the huge fire that 
they built to dry their dripping garments, 
the spirits of all rose, though now that there 
was no need of immediate exertion they 
were conscious of failing strength and of 
the pangs of hunger; for the meat on which 
they had lived for days past had failed to 
satisfy them, even when they had it in 
abundance. All of them, however, had 
been in greater straits before, except Van, 
and he, as has been said, appeared to gather 
strength from the very difficulties and perils 
that surrounded them. 

*‘A boy ter be proud of,’’ Joyce said to 
himself. ‘‘He’s stronger than any of us, 
an’ shames me, that orter keep up the spirits 
of the others.”’ 

“‘T wonder we’ve none of us ever heard 
of these falls,’’ said Ned Curtis. 

“T’ve heerd of ’em enough,’’ Joyce said, 
‘but I got the idee, somehow, that they wuz 
jest below Benton.”’ 

“TI knew the Great Falls were somewhere 
near the headwaters of the Missouri,’’ Van 
said, ‘‘but I did not suppose they were be- 
tween Benton and the place where we 
launched the raft.’’ 

At daybreak all the party were astir. 
Their breakfast was yet to be sought in the 
hills, but game was abundant, and Day, who 
assumed the task of providing food, had 
been gone less than an hour when they saw 
him returning with a deer slung over his 
shoulders. 

Breakfast was soon dispatched, and in 
another half hour they were on their way. 
Below the first falls, they began the search 
for the bodies of their comrades, but after 
spending the morning in their sad quest, 


they were forced to conclude that there was’ 


not the slightest chance of recovering 
them. 

_ The second cataract, which was a small 
one, was nearly three miles below the first. 
A quarter of a mile farther down the stream 
they found themselves on the brink of a 
sheer precipice that seemed to render their 
farther progress impossible. |The waters of 
the river appeared to be nearly equally dis- 
tributed over the whole width of this fall, 
which was greater than the one they first 
encountered. There was no way to get past 
it, except by clinging to projecting roots 
and points of the rock, and letting them- 
selves down from crag to crag in the very 
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water’sedge. This they at length succeeded 
in doing, only to find themselves close to 
the brink of another fall. The second fall, 
however, proved to be less than half the 
height of the first, and the descent was much 
easier. Below this fall the character of the 
bluffs changed, and they found themselves 
able, without much effort, to extricate them- 
selves from the deep gorge through which 
the river flowed. 

From this point they made good progress. 

The river was still their only guide, but 
they followed its course along the bluffs, a 
much easier and safer route than the one 
they were compelled to take when they 
abandoned the raft. 

A few miles farther down the stream they 
came to another fall, much greater in height 
than any they had previously passed, but 
as they were on the bluffs, at least four 
hundred feet above the waters’ edge, they 
could only get an imperfect view of it. As 
nearly as they could judge, they had not 
made more than ten miles since morning, 
but they camped for the night in a compar- 
atively cheerful frame of mind, for they 
could count on making much better progress 
the next day. They were out of the mount- 
ains, and the course of the river, as far as 
the eye could reach, was through a rolling 
country. 

They were two days longer in reaching 
Benton, then the headquarters ot the North- 
west Fur Company. A mixed population 
of trappers, buffalo hunters and _half-breeds 
inhabited the score or more of cabins that 
constituted the settlement, while the old 
adobe fort was occupied by the agents and 
employees of the company. 

Under other conditions, Benton would 
not have appeared a paradise, but to the 
famishing and exhausted fugitives it was a 
haven of rest and plenty. In the leather 
belts that every frontiersman wore in those 
days they carried enough of the gold taken 
from the Salmon River diggings to purchase 
everything they needed, or rather everything 
the trading-post could supply them with. 

The boats that navigated the upper Mis- 
souri at that time were built, as one veracious 
chronicler assures us, ‘‘to run anywhere 
where the ground is a little damp.’’ Yet in 
spite of this exceptionally light draft, none 
of them ventured as far as Benton except 
during the season of high water, which only 
lasted from May until midsummer. This 
obliged the post traders to buy a year’s sup- 
ply at once, and though their goods were 
usually sufficient in quantity to last until the 
next year’s boat came up the river, they were 
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not all that could be desired in quality and 
variety. 

Besides the hunters and trappers who 
made Benton their headquarters, Joyce and 
his party found a dozen or more prospectors 
in the settlement. They belonged to one 
of the numerous companies that left Flor- 
ence during the summer in search of new 
diggings, and though they had met with lit- 
tle success so far, they intended to start out 
in the spring on the same quest. 

This purpose was shared by Joyce’s party, 
and with the first signs of melting snow, 
and of the breaking up of the river, Day 
revived the subject of going back to Lone 
Pine Valley. 

“‘There’s a fortune for all of us in that 
ledge,’’ he said, ‘‘an’ as the Injuns made a 
raid there last year, its the very spot they'll 
miss this summer. Lightnin’ don’t strike 
twice in the same place, an’ if I was lookin’ 
for a spot where I’d be safe from any kind 
of surprise, I’d take the trail that the Bloods 
had been over last.’’ 

“Tt aint noways sure that the Bloods 
don’t cross there every season,’’ Joyce said. 
“‘Howsumever, ef the rest of you is bound 
to go, I'll take my chance with you, on con- 
ditions, as I’ve said all along, that we make 
up a party strong enough ter hold the 
ground agin enny band that’s likely ter at- 
tack us.”’ 

Day was quite willing to accede to this 
condition, and in his heart a little surprised 
that Joyce should consent at all to an expe- 
dition that he had said at first he would 
never undertake. Joyce did not see fit to 
give his reasons for changing his mind, and 
Van himself did not suspect that an un- 
guarded expression which had betrayed his 
anxiety to learn more of the wonderful gold 
ledge, had caused his partner to reverse his 
former decision. 

Fort Benton was not a very good place in 
the spring for a prospecting party to outfit, 
and the men bound for Lone Pine were not 
heavily laden. Their rations consisted only 
of flour, salt, and bacon, with a limited sup- 
ply of coffee and sugar, but they were well 
furnished with tools, and had plenty of am- 
munition. ‘Their trip, though full of hard- 
ship, was not marked by any adventure 
worthy of note, and the first week in June 
they camped on the very spot from which 
the raft had been launched. 

The majority of the present party had 
never been over the ground before. They 
were the prospectors of whom mention has 
been made, who came into Benton from 
Lolo Fork. Most of them were ‘Old 
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Timers’’ who had been on the Coast since 
’49, but among them were a few late arrivals 
from the States—men who had been at- 
tracted by the reports that went out from 
the Salmon River country the year before. 

Well armed, and feeling strong enough to 
repel any attack that might be made, the 
groups around the camp fire were not much 
disturbed by fears of their savage neighbors. 
A mountain sheep, brought down by Day’s 
unerring rifle, formed the prece de resistance 
at supper. A few small fish, caught that 
afternoon, made a slight change in their bill 
of fare, which consisted usually of flapjacks 
and meat. 

‘Tell ye what,’’ observed a bronzed and 
grizzled Forty Niner, who answered to the 
name of Long John, ‘‘’most enny kind o’ 
fish is good by way of a change, but there 
aint nothin in these mountings that kin hold 
a candle to th’ salmon we ust ter ketch. 
I’ve seen’em that big that the strongest man 
in the party ’ud have quite a tussle ter git 
one ashore.’’ 

‘‘Last spring, me an’ my pardner, Dan 
Shultis, wuz a prospectin’ on the Clearwater. 
We'd put in a wing dam, an’ ez the gravel 
panned out pooty fair, we wuz stickin’ 
mighty close to our work—that is, I wuz. 
Hard work didn’t agree with Dan, but set 
him to huntin’ or trappin’, an’ he’d give 
his hull mind to it. 

‘‘Well, as I wuz sayin’, Dan had ter take 
a rest once in a while, an’ in one o’ these 
restin’ spells he see the fins uv a salmon that 
wuz a swimmin’ up stream, a stickin’ out 0’ 
the water.’’ 

‘‘Hold on there, old man,’’ exclaimed 
one of the others,’’ a salmon don’t swim on 
top of the water.”’ 

Long John bent a withering look on the 
speaker. 

‘‘Haint I jest explained that we’d built - 
a wing dam, an’ don’t enny fool know that 
ef the fish wuz comin’ up on our side it ud 
swim right into the still water below the 
dam, that wa’nt two feet deep? 

‘Well, as I wuz sayin’, ez soon ez Dan 
ketched sight o’ the salmon he grabbed his 
pick an’ waded into the stream. The fish 
didn’t seem to take no notice, but jest 
swum right along, an’ when it got abreast 
of him, Dan struck it a lick. 

‘‘The pick went clear through the salmon 
—jest pinned it to the bottom of the stream 
—but it wuz that stfong it come mighty 
near tearin’ the handle out o’ Dan’s grip. 
He hung on though—ez I wuz sayin’, Dan 
wuz a good one ter hang onto ennything 
except right down hard work—but he wuz 
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pretty nigh drownded afore I could git to 
binwe*? 

“Drowned! I thought you said the 
water wasn’t two feet deep.’’ 

‘‘So I did; but can’t you understand that 
a fish ez big ez that there, flounderin’ about 
in two foot uv water, would drownd enny- 
body that hung onto it?’”’ 

“You didn’t mention how big the fish 
was.”’ 

Charley Reeves, the only one who had 
ventured to interrupt the narrator, was a 
privileged person in the camp, but Long 
John ignored him, and looked toward the 
group on the opposite side of the fire as he 
continued : 

“Dan thought he could git his fish ashore 
without help, but I knowed better, an’ I kin 
tell you it wuz a mighty hard pull fur both 
of us to land it, the bank bein’ so steep. It 
weighed jest seventy-nine pound.”’ 

“Better say eighty, and make it an even 
number,’’ suggested Ned Curtis. 

«Young man,’’ said Long John severely, 
“I reckon you don’t know whar I wuz 
raised, or you wouldn’t ask me ter tell a lie 
fur one pound o’ salmon.”’ 

Long John’s ‘‘yarn’’ was only the first of 
a series, and by the time the last story-teller 
had subsided the hands of Charley: Reeves’ 
‘watch marked the hour of ten. Yet, not- 
withstanding this unusual dissipation, the 
prospectors were ready by sunrise to set out 
for Lone Pine, and by the forenoon of the 
next day they reached their camping-ground 
of the previous season. 

<<’ Pears to me the experience we had last 
year orter teach us to hunt a better spot fur 
our camp.”’ 

Joyce made this remark as he stood be- 
side the pile of stones that covered the burial 
place ,of his murdered comrades. His 
glance ranged over the side of the hill, and 
rested finally on a knoll at his right. 

‘‘There’s a safe lookout,’’ he said. 
man could keep his eye on the trail without 
movin’ from behind the rocks.”’ 

It required a good general to make sucha 
disposition of a force of twenty men as to 
ensure the safety of all while prosecuting the 
search for gold. Their animals must be al- 
lowed a wide range, for it was yet early in 
the season, and pasturage was not abundant. 
At the same time the camp must be guarded 
from a surprise and the hills must be pro- 
spected. agit Be 

‘‘Five on us must stay at the camp, five 
keep the animals in sight, an’ the balance 
do the prospectin’.”’ 

This was the captain’s final decision, from 
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which no one seemed disposed to appeal, 
though Day still maintained his theory that 
‘lightning never strikes twice in the same 
spot.”’ 

This time their camp was so placed as not 
to be exposed to attack on all sides, and it 
was comparatively easy to guard against sur- 
prise, by daylight at least. The men who 
had the horses in charge took the heaviest 
risks, but years of familiarity with danger 
had made them seemingly incapable of fear. 

Their first day on the ground passed with- 
out any fresh adventures, and when the pro- 
specting party returned at night from their 
unsuccessful search for Heffner’s gold ledge, 
some of them suggested that a larger force 
should go out into the hills, as one man on 
the lookout would be sufficient protection 
for the camp, when in all probability there 
were no Indians within a hundred miles of 
Lone Pine. 

‘‘We won’t make no such arrangements— 
not while I’m captain.’’ Joyce spoke with 
even more than his usual decision. ‘Ef 
there’s gold in these hills, ten men’ll find it 
as well as fifty, an’ ef we’re druv off afore 
we find it, we don’t want ter leave half- 
a dozen of the party on the ground or 
under it.”’ 

Supper was disposed of, the horses picket- 
ed, and in another hour every man in camp 
except the one on guard was enjoying a 
sound and well-earned sleep. To-night the 
first watch fell to Van. There wasno moon, 
and the faint starlight was soon obscured by 
clouds, so that even the nearest objects were 
invisible. | No sound broke the silence, ex- 
cept now and then the crackling of a dry 
twig under the feet of the horses. At times 
like this, when not even the familiar stars 
shone out to bear him company, Van was 
conscious of a half-formed wish to return to 
civilization, but he checked all such wishes 
by saying to himself: 

“T cannot go back with my 
undone.’’ 

Midnight came at last, and with it the 
privilege of finding forgetfulness in sleep. 
He roused Ned Curtis, who was to take the 
second watch, and wrapping himself in his 
blankets lay down to rest; but in his dreams 
he lived over the events of the past year, 
and as in his disturbed visions he again saw 
Jack Curtis fall bleeding to the ground, a 
hand was laid on his shoulder, and a familiar 
voice spoke his name. 

It was Joyce who wakened him, and every 
man in camp was already on his feet. In 
the dim light of the early dawn, Ned thought 
he descried something stirring far up on the 
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trail. He had roused the others, and as 
their surroundings became more distinct in 
the growing light, it was only too plain that 
a force larger than their own was moving to- 
ward them. 

“Drive the horses down the gulch, out 
o’ sight.’’ 

This was the first order given by the cap- 
tain. It was obeyed at once, and then fif- 
teen determined men took their position 
behind the rocks, resolved at least to sell 
their lives as dearly as possible. The mov- 
ing figures came nearer, and as the light in- 
creased, Day exclaimed : 

“‘There’s no danger. Can’t you see the 
ponies are loaded, and the squaws are lead- 
ha a) 

“‘That’s so.’? Joyce spoke in a relieved 
tone. ‘‘An’ yit, there must be warriors in 
the train, an’ you never knowed a Blood, 
nor yit a Piegan, that wouldn’t pick up ani- 
mals as likely as them we’ve got.”’ 

“‘They’re neither Bloods nor Piegans. 
They’re Nez Perces. Ill bet all my interest 
in the strike we’re goin’ to make on that.’’ 

Before Day had an opportunity to verify 
his assertion, three warriors came in sight, 
and almost at the same instant the whites 
heard the distant reports of guns. 


‘“‘We’re in for it,’’ said Van. ‘‘There are 
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more than twenty warriors in the timber 
above the trail.”’ 

“I see ’em plain enough,’’ Joyce said, 
‘tan’ they air Nez Perces, but there’s some- 
thin’ wrong, or they wouldn’t travel by 
night.”’ 

Day now stepped out and signalled the 
three braves who were with the squaws. 
They had reached the site of the old camp, 
and here he held a brief conference with 
them. 

“The Sioux are after ’em.’’ This was 
the report that Day brought to the party be- 
hind the rocks. ‘They attacked ’em on 
their hunting-grounds, and are driving ’em 
towards the river. I told them to make a 
stand here with us, but they say it’s 
no use.”’ 

‘How many on ’em is there?’’ asked 
Long John. 

«The Nez Perces number over fifty braves, 
but from what I can make out the country is 
alive with Sioux.”’ 

By the time that the rear guard of the 
Nez Perces came up this supposition was 
fully confirmed. The red blankets of the 
Sioux dotted the hills, standing out from 
the background of rocks and firs like the 
banners of the maple, after the frost has 
dyed them, in a forest of cedars. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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“The poet feels the burden of souls.’’— Victor Hugo. pe 
“Oh! why o’er broken life-threads weep ?’'— Tze Wrecked, by S. E. C. 


THERE is mourning in heaven—their 
native place—when Fate untimely ends one 
of the sacred brotherhood and sisterhood of 
poets, or when the fire of genius burns out 
by the way before the poet’s mission is per- 
formed on earth. There is mourning in 
heaven, there isa shock of exquisite pain 
in every poet soul on earth, when such is the 
case. That they suffer is no cause of grief 
in the fated family—that they are crucified 
gives no sensible motive for such grief. It 
is enough of their small stock of self-sense 
expended if they sympathize with each 
others’ sufferings—for, in the possession. of 
that common-sense of self, poets are born 


and predestinated paupers, or there had been » 


no poet souls at all to be born to sing in the 
sphere of mortals. 

To agonize and lament when one of their 
family suffers, or is crucified, is senseless to 


every poet soul. Why should the children 
of their doomed family agonize when one 
of their magic race is upon the altar—why 
lament when one of their brothers or sisters 
is bound and the knife and fire waiting for 
the sacrifice? Ay, it zs enough to give to 
each other of their poor stock of self-sense 
if they but sympathize in each others’ griefs 
and sufferings: they need all the rest, and 
the very fortitude born of their destitution 
of self, when the turn of each comes to be 
upon the altar. They are not only ‘‘cradled 
into poetry by wrong’’, as wrote one of the 
least earthy of the guild, they are, of a 
truth, born to suffer, they come into the 
world to be crucified. But when one of the 
doomed family drops by the wayside with 
a defeated mission—inheritor of unfulfilled 
renown—when the fire of genius expires 
before the sacrifice itself is consumed, there 
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is, we have said, mourning in the fam- 
ily circle in heaven and a shock of pain 
in every poet soul on earth that learns of the 
bereavement and miscarriage of that poet 
life. Such was it in the case of Keats, of 
Chatterton, of the Davidson and-of the 
Bronte sisters, with others, the very elected 
of the poet race. And with thoughts that 
lie too deep for tears now must it be told 
of our own dear and honored sister of wes- 
tern birth, Sarah Elizabeth Carmichael. 
Sarah E. Carmichael— ‘‘Lizzie’’ Car- 
michael, as we were affectionately wont to 
call her—was raised in Utah and of Mormon 
parents. ‘They were of Scotch descent, and 
of course emigrated to Utah with the same 
motive and expectation of finding ‘‘Zion’”’ 
in these ‘‘chambers of the mountains’ that 
have induced a hundred thousand souls to 
leave their native lands to cast their lots 
with this Zion of the western hemisphere. 
But she was raised in the early sterile days 
when the birth of genius was in the severest 
sense untimely; she was reared in these 
valleys of Rocky Mountain isolation, when 
the poet, the musician and the painter were 
told to go to the canyons with ox teams for 
wood to earn their daily bread. And so far 
as the daily bread was concerned to the 
children of that race—they are branches of 
the same family—whom the popular imag- 
ination delights in its gracious munificence 
to picture as living and dying in garrets, 
the table was sumptuous and the pillow 
downy to the poet’s head; but so far as the 
vocation was concerned, the poet was born 
out of due season. This realization is the 
very burthen of Lizzie Carmichael’s poem 


APRIL FLOWERS. 


Pale flowers, pale flowers, ye came too soon ; 
The North, with icy breath, 

Hath whispered hoarsely through the skies 
A word that spoke of death. 

Ye came too soon—the Spring's first glance, 
In this cold clime of ours, 

Is but the shine of Winter's lance— 
Ye came too soon, pale flowers! 


Pale, rain-drenched flowers, ye came to greet 
The young Spring’s earliest call, 

As untaught hearts leap forth to meet 
Loved footsteps in the hall: 

Ye came—beneath, the snow-wreath lies; 
Above, the storm-cloud lowers; 

Around, the breath of Winter sighs— 
Ye came too soon, pale flowers. 


Pale, blighted flowers, the Summer time 
Will smile on brighter leaves; 


IID: 


They will not wither in their prime, 
Like a young heart that grieves; 

But the impulsive buds that dare 
The chill of April showers, 

Breathe woman-love’s low martyr prayer— 
I kiss your leaves, pale: flowers. 


Yet, though our Lizzie was the type of 
her own ‘‘pale flowers’’ that ‘‘came too 
soon’’, she sang divinely, and sometimes 
with her hand on the tragic lyre as seen in 
‘Lucretia Borgia’s Feast’’ published in the 
preceding number of the WESTERN GALAXY. 
She obtained a first wreath of fame too, and 
even a national recognition of her rare 
genius; and had not her fires burnt out, ere 
this Sarah Elizabeth Carmichael would have 
ranked as one of the best of America’s 
poets. Her ‘‘Stolen Sunbeam’’ was consid- 
ered one of the finest poetic conceits ever 
penned. It was selected by Bryant for his 
great collection, ‘“‘The Library of Poetry 
and Song’’, and is there re-titled ‘The 
Origin of Gold’’, but we shall, of course, 
give it with its writer’s original naming: 


THE STOLEN SUNBEAM. 


There's a light that burns with a quenchless glow, 
In the wide, deep caverns of earth below ; 

Like the fire that lives on the Parsee’s shrine 

Ts the amber torch of the lighted mine. 

Burning forever, steadily bright; 

Flickering never, a changeless light ; 

Proud and passionless, still and fair ; 

Burning forever without a glare; 

Burning forever, so still and deep, 

A quenchless flame in a dreamless sleep ; 

And Time's broad ocean may roll its waves 

While space hath room for the centuries’ graves, 
It hath not billows to dim the shine 

Of the wizard fagot that lights the mine. 


Beware! beware of a starless beam! 

The nightmare spell of a miser’s dream ! 
Emotionless ever, its subtle art 

Tugs at the strings of the world’s strong heart. 
The stars of the earth at its bidding stoop ; 
Awed by its menace, life-roses droop ; 

And the fairest blossoms that earth can twine 
Fade near the taper that lights the mine. 


The Fallen looked on the world and sneered : 
“T suess,"’ he muttered, ‘‘why God is feared ; 
For eyes of mortals are fain to shun 

The midnight heaven, that hath no sun. 

I will stand on the height of the hills and wait 
Where the day goes out at the western gate, 
And reaching up to its crown will tear 

From its plumes of glory the brightest there ; 
With the stolen ray I will light the sod, 

And turn the eyes of the world from God.” 
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He stood on the height when the sun went down— 
He tore one plume from the day's bright crown ; 
The proud orb stooped till he touched its brow, 
And the marks of that touch are on it now, 

And the flush of its anger forevermore 

Burns red when it passes the western door! 

The severed plume, above him whirled, 

In flames of torture around him curled, . 

And he dashed it down from the snowy height 

In broken masses of quivering light. 


Ah! more than terrible was the shock 

Where the burning splinters struck wave and rock ; 
The green earth shuddered, and shrank, and paled, 
The wave sprang up and the mountain quailed: 
Look on the hills—let the scars they bear 
Measure the pain of that hour's despair. 


The Fallen watched while the whirlwind fanned 
The pulsing splinters that ploughed the sand; 
Sullen he watched, while the hissing waves 
Bore them away to the ocean caves ; 

Sullen he watched, while the shining rills 
Throbbed through the hearts of the rocky hills; 
Loudly he laughed: ‘Is the world not mine ? 
Proudly the links of its chain shall shine; 
Lighted with gems shall its dungeons be— 

But the pride of its beauty shall kneel to me!” 
That splintered light in the earth grew cold, 
And the diction of mortals hath called it “GOLD.” 


We will now give, without comment, a 
quaternion of pathetic and powerful poems, 


written in the time of our civil war. 
first is named 


AMPUTATED. 


GOOD BYE, right arm! ’T is hard to part 
With one as true and tried; 

One that so long hath served my heart, 
And waited at my side: 

Thy work is done—thy pain is o'er; 
When tear drops dim mine eye 

Thy hand will dash them forth no more— 
Good bye, right arm—good bye! 


Good bye, rightarm! On battle field 
Thy strength hath served me well, 
And thou hast been my bosom's shield 

Where blows like rain drops fell; 
But never more amid the strife 
Thou wilt be lifted high; 
Thy last blow saved this heart its life— 
Good bye, right arm—good bye! 


Good bye, right arm! 
Eager to greet my friend ; 

But this poor one that’s near my heart 
No colder clasp will lend: 

And should my country ever need 
A guard so maimed as I, 

It would be just as proud to bleed— 
Good bye, right arm—good bye 


The 


No more thou'lt start 


Good bye, right arm! I should not grieve, 
For thou hast done thy part; 

Yet I can scarcely bear to leave 
Thee, senseless as thou art: 

My poor, scarred hand! I hold thee near 
To lips that trembling sigh, 

And gem thee once more with a tear— 
Good bye, right arm—GOOD BYE! 


ASHES) TO ASHES. 


“Master,—”’ 
“Do not call me master, 
For, I tell thee, I am none; 
Dark-browed freeman, there’s no master 
In this land of ours, but One.” 


“Friend,—" 
“Still better—call me brother ! 
We are dying, side by side: 
For one cause, beneath one banner, 
Mingling here life’s ebbing tide. 
Say it after me—‘ Our Father /’— 
Now, then, are we not allied ?”’ 


“Brother,—” 
“Aye! thou needst not falter; 
Speak it boldly !—say it loud !— 
Look! the Land's torn breast is bleeding, 
But its brow is calm and proud; 
Yonder, see, the stars are shining, 
Though the blossoms here are bowed. 
And I tell thee, dark-browed brother, 
That our Land is better now 
Than when roses on its bosom 
Blushed beneath a frowning brow. 
Call me brother !—call me brother! 
Reach thy true hand nearer mine— 
It is cold, but mine is colder; 
Let them freeze, and, freezing, twine!” 


“Brother,—”" 
“Yes, I listen, brother.” 


“T have thought, how can this be? 
For the Lord who gave us stations, 
Knows I do not equal thee !’’ 


“Needs it that we should be equal ? 
Souls have stature as HE wills. 
Yonder, the night's silvery pulses 
Roll in wide and narrow rills :— 
No one hath a right to trample 
On the space another fills.” 


“Brother,—’’ 
“Yes, I listen, brother." 


-——"‘Say ‘Our Father’ once again ; 
For a strange, strange light seems dawning 
On the stupor of my brain; 
And my soul seems reaching upward, 
With a motion new and bold. 
Brother,—Oh! his hand hath frozen 
And my own is freezing cold.” 
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Dark and fair, they slumbered there, 

New England boy, whose golden hair 
Trailed on a forehead cold, 

That glimmered through gold meshes, wet 

With red life-jewels framed in jet; 

And many a shaggy Afric curl 

Touched red life-jewels framed in pearl; 

And the same vail of moonlight glow 

Swept sable cheek and throat of snow, 
With its pale, silver fold. 

Dark and fair, they slumbered there— 

Young face serene and pure as prayer, 
Where death could not eclipse 

The beauty that more radiant beamed 

Because its white enchantment seemed 

To hold the smile that went and came 

Tn life, a bright but fitful flame, 
Frozen upon its lips; 

And a dark, dull, time-withered face, 

Where feeling never left a trace, 

Nor beauty shaped a curve— 

A narrow and unlovely brow, 

Whose mold proclaimed it formed to bbw— 
A creature fit to serve. 

And there were fingers, white as pearls, 

And slight and dainty as a girl's, 

That with a rigid clasp caressed 

A sable hand, that coldly pressed 

And held them to a frozen breast. 


Two mortal brothers, hand in hand, 

Slept on the bosom of the Land; 

And Heaven's meek brow seemed leaning down 

To fasten in its starry crown 

The soul-gems it had won 

Since the pale hour of. twilight passed 

The portal of existence last, 

To curtain out the sun. : 

And, maybe, in that crown they shine, 

Two stars, whose rays would dare to twine; 
It may be that the curse 

Of blackness fades from off the soul 

That reaches its eternal goal 

Unstained by deeper dyes of crime, 

Unsullied by the feet of Time 

That trampled on a dusky breast 

And slowly crushed it to its rest— 

But so, or not, He knoweth best 

Who rules the Universe. 


DEAD. 


Weep for the dead! Not those who gave 
The dust that fills a patriot’s grave; 
Not for the true arm still and cold; 
Not for the breast that the grasses fold; 
Not for the bright form under the mold; 
Not for the heart that bled. 
But weep, O weep for the coward vein! 
Dead, for it had no pulse to drain; 
Dead, for it could not feel a pain; 
Dead to the core—dead! 


Dead as a soulless sentence spoke; 

Dead as a useless promise broke; 

Dead as a sightless eye awoke: 
Dead! 


Weep for the dead! Not those who went 
Home by the hand of a traitor sent; 
Not for the smile we see no more; 
Not for the love on the Aiden shore; 
Not for the life whose pain is o’er; 
Not for the spirit fled. 
Yet weep for the bosom numb and still! 
Dead, for it felt no patriot thrill; 
Dead, for it had no life to spill; 
Dead to the core—dead! 
Dead as the hate of an idiot glance; 
Dead as the steel of a broken lance; 
Dead as a last neglected chance: 
Dead! 


Weep for the dead! Not those who claim 
Immortal life on the scroll of Fame; 
Not for the soul that feared but shame; 
Not for the life that reached its aim; 
Not for the step that marked in flame 
Print of a hero’s tread. 
Weep for the dead that breathe and speak! 
Dead, with a life bloom on the cheek; 
Dead, for they have no aim to seek; 
Dead to the core—dead! 
Dead as the use of a wasted hour; 
Dead as the dew on a poison flower; 
Dead as a soul's crime-palsied power: 
Dead! 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S FUNERAL. 


Goll, Lolli 
Toll! Toll! 

All rivers seaward wend. 
Toll! Toll! 
Toll! Toll! 


Weep for the nation’s friend. 


Every home and hall was shrouded, 
Every thoroughfare was still ; 
Every brow was darkly clouded, 
Every heart was faint and chill. 
Oh! the inky drop of poison 
In our bitter draught of grief! 
Oh! the sorrow of a nation 
Mourning for its murdered chief! 


Toll! Toll! 
Toll! Toll! 

Bound is the reaper’s sheaf— 
Toll! Toll! 
Toll! Toll! 

All mortal life is brief. 
Toll! Toll! 
Toll! ‘Toll! 


Weep for the nation's chief! 


Bands of mourning draped the homestead, 
And the sacred house of prayer; 
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Mourning folds lay black and heavy 
On true bosoms everywhere: 

Yet there were no tear-drops streaming 
From the deep and solemn eye 

Of the hour that mutely waited 
Till the funeral train went by. 

Oh! there is a woe that crushes 
All expression with its weight! 

There is pain that numbs and hushes, 
Feeling’s sense, it is so great. 


Strongest arms were closely folded, 
Most impassioned lips at rest; 
Scarcely seemed a heaving motion 
In the nation’s wounded breast: 
Tears were frozen in their sources, 
Blushes burned themselves away ; 
Language bled through broken heart-threads, 
Lips had nothing left to say. 
Yet there was a marble sorrow 
In each still face, chiseled deep: 
Something more than words could utter, 
Something more than tears could weep. 


Selfishly the nation mourned him, 
Mourned its chieftain and its friend ; 
Eye no traitor mist could darken, 
Arm no traitor power could bend; 
Heart that gathered the true pulses 
Of the land's indignant veins, 
And, with their tempestuous spurning, 
Broke the slave's tear-rusted chains; 
Heart that tied its iron fibres 
Round the Union's starry band ; 
Martyr's heart, that upward beating, 
Broke on hate's assassin hand! 
Oh! the land he loved will miss him, 
Miss him in its hour of need! 
Mourns the nation for the nation 
Till its tear-drops inward bleed. 
‘There is one whose life will mourn him, 
With a deep, unselfish woe ; 
One who owned him chief and master 
Ere the nation named him so. 
That the land he loved will miss him, 
Does she either think or care? 
No! the chieftain's heart is shrouded, 
And her woman's world was there: 
No! the nation was her rival ; 
Let its glory shine or dim, 
He hath perished on its altar— 
What were many such to him? 


Toll! Toll! 
Toll! Toll! 
Never again—no more— 
‘Comes back to earth the life that goes 
Hence to the Eden shore ! 


Let him rest !—it is not often 
That his soul hath known repose; 
Let him rest ! — they rest but seldom 
Whose successes challenge foes. 


He was weary—worn with watching ; 
His life-crown of power hath pressed 
Oft on temples sadly aching— 
He was weary, let him rest. 
Toll, bells at the Capital! 
Bells of the land, toll ! 
Sob out your grief with brazen lungs— 
Toll! toll! toll! 


Had he who gave to the world the imper- 
ishable ‘‘Eve of St Agnes’’ and ‘‘Ode on a 
Grecian Urn’’, written the poem which we 
shall now present to our readers—it is not 
unworthy his young muse—he, with his 
admirable patience and careful artistic filing, 
would not have left it until it was perfected. 
But Lizzie Carmichael exhibited, like Letitia 
Landon, much of the improvvisatrice, and 
‘patience’ and ‘‘verse-filing’’ and scraping 
and shaping can not, we fear, be justly 
accredited among her higher poetic gifts and 
graces. Spite of some minor blemishes, 
the poem which follows must certainly recall 
both Keats and the ill-starred ‘‘L. E. L.—’’ in 
its exquisite treatment of the ‘‘crimson- 
tinted cloud’’ especially: 


MOONRISE ON THE WASATCH. 


The stars seemed far, yet darkness was not deep; 
Like baby-eyes, the rays yet strove with sleep; 
The giant hills stood in the distance proud, 

On each white brow a dusky fold of cloud; 
Some coldly gray, some of an amber hue, 
Some with dark purple fading into blue; 

And one that blushed with a faint crimson jet— 
A sunset memory, tinged with cloud-regret. 
Close to my feet the soft leaf shadows stirred; 

I listened vainly, for they moved unheard— 
Trembled unconsciously ; the languid air 
Crept to the rose’s lip, and perished there. 

It was an hour of such repose as steals 

Into the heart when it most deeply feels; 

When feeling covers every shred of speech 
With one emotion language cannot reach. 

And Nature held her breath and waited there, 
An awed enthusiast at the shrine of prayer; 
Like a pale devotee, whose reverent lips 

Stifle the breath that burns her finger-tips. 


The crimson-tinted cloud paled, with a start, 

As though new hope chased memory from its heart 
A gleam of whiteness stirred the vapors pale, 

As beauty’'s finger moves a bridal veil; 

A fleecy mass, wide-fringed with silver light, 
Drooped on the summit of the proudest height; 
Then, floating northward, swept in folds of grace 
From the white beauty of the moon's meek face. 
How still, how pure, that chastened lustre bowed 
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Its glance of radiance from its veil of cloud! 

How meek the loveliness, how kind the power, 
Whose arm of purity embraced the hour! 

How beautiful the misty robe that trailed 

; O’er bloom that brightened, over stars that paled— 
Though its white fold caught in a dusky cave, 

Or swept its fingers o’er a gleaming wave, 

Piled on the sward a moss of woven geins, 

Or dragged in tatters through the forest stems ! 


A wave of beauty, only too complete, 

Surged o'er my head and widened at my feet; 

The skies seemed bowing with their wealth of light, 

Yet earth sprang heavenward, 't was so more than 
bright : 

My heart found no expression—sought for none; 

Why analyze the bliss it fed upon ? 

All its sensations blended into one— 

Solemn, yet shadowless—most glad, yet deep ; 

I could not smile, yet had no wish to weep. 

My restless thoughts seemed into one compressed, 

Yet in that one all others were expressed ; 

The eloquence of all things seemed possessed, 

Yet no expression narrowed to my breast; 

My soul seemed to expand, my heart to melt, 

Blending with all that could be reached or felt; 

I had no wish unsatisfied, because 

My mind's volition felt superior laws. 

It seemed a ripple moved upon a tide, 

Whose heaving billow bade me onward glide ; 

A breath borne upward by a tempest weight— 

A trifling circumstance controlled by fate; 

Something of little worth when moved apart— 

One trembling fiber in Creation's heart. 


Allie’s Baby Prayer has been often 
reprinted, but it shall be set here anew ’mid 
the smaller gems of our so-gifted sister: 


ALLIES PRAYER. 


We listened—'t was a little foot, 
Placed lightly on the stairs ; 

“What is it, darling ?’’—‘'I forgot— 
Forgot to say my prayers.’ 

The mother took the little hand, 
And kissed the meek, low brow, 

And watched the tiny, white-robed form, 
Close down beside her bow. 

Ah! pride-chilled hearts were beating near, 
World-darkened eyes were there ; 

But every head was bowed to hear 
Sweet Allie’s baby prayer. 


And I have knelt where holy words 
By earnest lips were spoke ; 

Have felt the burning gush of thought 
Their loquence awoke ; 

Have listened when the pleader’s voice 
Sank quivering to a sigh, 

And I have bowed my head and thought 
”’T were beautiful to die; 
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But never have I seen the awe 
Whose robes were folded there— 
Whose stainless fingers wove the threads 
Of Allie s baby prayer. 


It went away—that little foot— 
As lightly as it came; 

The sweet lips spoke a low ‘‘Good night,” 
And syllabled a name, 

And then a glimpse of sunny hair 
Flashed through the open door; 

We caught a glimpse of the white robe 
The angel pleader wore. 

Then eye met eye, and souls bowed down 
In deep contrition there ; 

Stern hearts were melted by the breath 
Of Allie's baby prayer, 


We shall conclude our selection from the 
poems of our noble young singer with 
‘Take Tahoe’’ and ‘‘Lachaon’s Lament’’: 


LAKE, TAHOE. * 


Lake Tahoe, sweetest lake of lakes! 
The vision of thy beauty breaks 

With startling power upon the eye! 

A sheen of water gleaming high 

Above the tall dark-pointed pines : 
Apparently thy wave inclines 

Toward the sun, who pauses there 

To dress his long, bright amber hair ; 
And many a loose, thick, shining tress 
Twines round thee in a warm caress ; 
Nor does thy bosom’'s picture slight 
His most impassioned glance of light ; 
The Day, whose smile thy mirror takes, 
Hath named thee sweetest lake of lakes. 


Lake Tahoe, sweetest lake of lakes! 
The crescent moon oft overtakes 

And tramples on the soft white feet 

Of day, unwilling to retreat 

From the deep tide that charms its sense 
By a heart-worship so intense. 

O gem-pale amethyst that shines, 
Clasping the leafy crown that twines 
The proud Sierra’s cold, pure brow— 
Shine on, forever, fair as now! 

Glow, many-tinted water, glow! 

There is no brighter wave below— 

The Night, that mournfully forsakes, 
Hath named thee sweetest lake of lakes. 


Lake Tahoe, sweetest lake of lakes! 

A sense of awe profound awakes 

Within the heart that lingers where 

Thy tranquil bosom slumbers fair, 

Like a bright tear of pitying love, 

Wept warm from heavens that lean above, 


* A beautiful, crystal lake, situated on the summit of 


the Sierra Nevada Mountains which separate Nevada 
from California. 
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When the wan stars come out to see 

How lovely this hushed world can be: 

And view, with tranced and wondering eyes, 
Thee, looking upward to the skies, 

So beautiful, they half-forget 

That earth is not an Eden yet— 

/, in whose dreams thy beauty wakes, 

Have named thee sweetest lake of lakes. 


LACHAON'S LAMENT. 


The white chieftain came when my warriors 
were sleeping, 
The fume of the fire-water lulled them to rest; 
The white chieftain went, but he bore in his 
keeping 
The wild forest blossom I wore on my breast, 
The voice of my people is weary with calling ; 
My braves trod the blossoms of forest and plain ; 
But the last flower is pale, and the sear leaf is 
falling, 
Yet the child of Lachaon, she comes not again. 


The day-god will rise from his couch on the 
morrow, 
The eagle will soar to his nest on the height; 
But, when shall I rise from the pillow of sorrow, 
And when will the Lodge of Lachaon be bright ? 
The sons that went forth with my people to battle, 
My lip quivered not when J knew they were slain ? 


THE CATHEDRAL 


In the evolutions of the human race we 
speak of the ‘‘stone age’’ as one of the 
capital marks traced in the history of the 
world as the race advanced from its lowest 
to its higher conditions and forms of civil- 
ization seen in the present age, which is so 
complete and manifold in its types that it 
would be impossible to designate it by any 
one name: hence we speak of ours as the 
age of commerce, of railroads, of practical 
science, of the telegraph, the telephone ; the 
age of machinery, etc.; without being able to 
give to it that monumental unity with which 
we so readily type barbaric or semi-barbaric 
ages of the distant past. A statue of a 
naked savage with a stone axe would be 
sufficiently typical to indicate a certain 
period of the world’s history and a primitive 
stage of human development which we 
associate with the idea of the stone age. 
Similar is it in the evolutions of civilizations. 

We may speak of the Cathedral age as a 
capital mark in the cycles of development; 
and it is so truly monumental in its types 
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They bared their bold hearts to the death-thun- 
der's rattle— 
But the wild blossom lives, and she comes 
not again ! 


1 had laid her bright head where the dark wil- 
lows leaning 
Above the still waters a dim shadow throw ; 
And told them of grief—that I knew not its 
meaning, 
For the sun-spirits smile when the beautiful go. 
I would know, when the snow-flakes were piled on 
her pillow, 
That the stilled heart beneath was as void 
of a Stain. 
There are shadows of life that could darken 
death's billow— 
And I mourn that she lives, and comes notagain. 


Yes, why— 
“Oh! why o’er broken life-threads weep ?”’ 


In this hasty, painful review and re-set- 
ting of some of the ‘‘pieces’’ of Lizzie 
Carmichael, we feel—howbeit in a sense far 
different, yet still with something of Lacha- 
on’s poignant and unassuaged regret— 

“There are shadows of life that can darken 


death's, billow— 
And we mourn that she lives and comes not again.” 


AGE. 
that the Cathedral may be considered 
something like a _ written volume in_ 


architectural forms of a long period in the 
world’s history. The naked figure of the 
savage with his stone axe on the one page, 
and the Cathedral on the other, and we have 
an illustration of the world’s growth in two 
most striking forms, and their periods of 
existence so remote from each other that, 
for aught. we know to the contrary, tens of 
thousands of years may have elapsed be- 
tween them. One thing, however, we may 
reasonably infer: the Cathedral age is a 
composite of many preceding ages, and its 
magnificent forms the types of a civilization 
in some respects of a very high order, 
though not modern in our every-day sense 
nor very nearly akin to this age of steam and 
nineteenth century utilitarianism. Indeed 
the Cathedral has an antique sociological 
significance scarcely less defined than the 
statue of the naked savage with his stone 
axe, from which a Herbert Spencer could 
draw as much constructive history as the 
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literal historian from the chronicles of a practical enterprise and push, the zzdivédual. 
nation. - zed projects and purposes of our busy life. 

Though the centuries which have elapsed Our own age is, architecturally speaking, the 
from the age of the Cathedral on to the age age of huge and costly hotels, the multipli- 
of the locomotive and the sewing machine city of sumptuous and palatial homes, mer- 
aré not more than two or three, yet in its chants’ exchanges, union depots, colossal fac- 
social significance the Cathedral age has a_ tories, warehousesand stores;and though strik- 
thousand years of the bygones upon its head. ing as are some modern examples of churches, 
The Cathedral belongs to the age of the cas- museums, monuments, etc., yet were one 
tle and the feudal baron of which Bulwer asked to name the structures most impressive 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON. 
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makes the Earl of Warrick the last, the in their size, variety and extent, he must 
great king-maker of Richard Third’s time, certainly select the former. In fine, the 
who flourished several generations before the contrasting Cathedral age marks the 
birth of the present English civilization and ecclesiastical period, and is emblematic of 
‘Oliver Cromwell beat down the old castles the era of church-and-state. 
of England (like the robust, common-sense England has some thirty cathedrals, many 
Saxon i onoclast that he was) asaltogether of which date back to the twelfth century, 
unfitted to he seventeenth century. a few even anterior to that period, which was 
As for the nineteenth century, the Cathe- one noted for the erection of churches. A 
dral is still less in keeping with it—with the peculiar feature about these old cathedrals 
VOL. I. NO. 2—% : 
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is the almost total absence of wood in their 
construction. Not only are the floors of 
stone but also the ceilings, which are com- 
posed of intersecting arches formed from 
the massive stone pillars which support them. 

Of the great cathedrals of Europe St. 
Paul’s is only fifth in size, but its sz¢e is 
probably the oldest, being that of an ancient 


heathen temple erected to the goddess 
Diana. St. Paul’s is the phoenix among 
churches. 


It is noted from its being the largest and 
most magnificent Protestant church in the 
world. ‘The site of the present building was 
occupied about the year 610 by a Christian 
church, dedicated to Saint Paul. ‘This 
church continued till 1083, when it was 
destroyed by fire. From its ruins arose a 
much more splendid edifice, the immediate 
precursor of the present Cathedral. In 1137 
the building suffered severely from fire, but 
was soon restored with great magnificence, 
the bishops and the people liberally contrib- 
uting to defray the cost. 

Old St. Paul’s was the largest church in 
Britain, being 690 feet in length, 130 in 
breadth, and about 150 feet high. The total 
height of the stone tower and the lead-cov- 
ered spire which surmounted it was 520 
feet. The cloister was go feet square, with 
a beautiful chapter-house in the center. In 
1666, the great fire of London completely 
destroyed the old Cathedral, along with a 
large portion of the city and most of the 
churches. Sir Christopher Wren was em- 
ployed to design about 50 of the new 
churches, and among others the new Cathe- 
dral. The design was modeled on that of 
a Gothic Cathedral, with an interior length 
of 460 feet, width 240 feet across transepts,and 
anave 94 feet wide. The dome is supported 
on eight arches. But the upper portions 
of these great arches, being blocked up with 
other arches introduced for constructive 
purposes, are very destructive of the archi- 
tectural effect, the arches themselves being 
too small in proportion to the great span of 
the dome. The dome itself is constructed on 
a new and most masterly principle, the thrust 
of the vault being counterbalanced by the 
weight of a brick cone, which is carried up 
to support the stone lantern over the exterior 
dome. The dome is particularly successful, 
and is admitted to be the finest in existence, 
no other being so graceful and varied in 
outline and yet so massive in general effect. 
It is 145 feet in diameter.” ' Exception 
is taken, however, to the fact that the exter- 
nal dome is of wood and not of stone, and 
hence liable to premature decay. ‘The height 
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of St. Paul’s from the pavement to the top 
of the cross, is 404 feet. Under the dome 
is the whispering gallery, communicating 
with the stone gallery on the outside of the 
dome, whence the outer golden gallery, at 
the apex, is reached, affording a superb view 
of the huge metropolis and vicinity. The 
whole ascent is by 616 steps. 

In St. Paul’s are buried heroes and men of 
distinction, whose tombs are in the crypt, 
and whose monuments adorn the interior of 
the cathedral. Among these are Nelson 
and Wellington, Sir Charles Napier, John 
Howard the philanthropist, Moore, Aber- 
crombie, Howe, the Earlof St. Vincent, Pic- 
ton, Rodney, with other celebrated soldiers 
and sailors; Barry, Opie, West, Dr. John- 
son, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Turner, Sir Astley 
Cooper, Sir William Jones, Sir Christopher 
Wren, and many other notable Englishmen. 
Several of the monuments are by Flaxman, 
Chantrey, Bacon and Rossi, but they are 
thought to savor, in general, too much of hea- 
then mythology to be appropriate in a 
Christian cathedral. 


PETERSBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


The Cathedral of St. Peter, in Northamp- 
tonshire, England, is the third church that 
has occupied the site. It is the successor of 
the great Benedictine abbey of St. Peter, 
founded in 655 by Peada, the first Christian 
king of the Mercians, ‘‘Mercia’’ being one 
of the ancient Saxon divisions of England 
and including some eighteen of its modern 
central counties. This abbey was destroyed 
by the Danes in 870, and its direct successor, 
founded by King Edgar in 971, was acci- 
dentally burnt in 1116. ‘The present struc- 
ture, founded the year following, was 120 
years in building. It was consecrated in 
1237. This is one of the three Norman 
cathedrals in- England and, though not 
ranking among the first, possesses some 
special features which render it hardly sec- 
ond to any in architectural interest. It em- 
braces, in all, eight periods of construction, 
and in no other building can the transition 
be better studied through the various grades 
of Norman to early English, while the lat- 
ter addition, the west front, is a fine exam- 
ple of Perpendicular. As is usual in the 
construction of cathedrals, the edifice pro- 
ceeded from east to west, and, whilea great- 
er elegance and elaboration mark the later 
parts, the character of the early has been so 
carefully kept in mind as to produce no 
sense of incongruity. 

The western front, with its magnificent 
triple arch, which is the unique feature of 
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the building, and one of the finest speci- 
mens of Early English extant, was built in 
the thirteenth century, but there exists no 
record of its construction. The new build- 
ing or eastern chapel, in the Perpendicular 
style, though begun in 1438, was not com- 
pleted until 1528. In 1541 the church was 


converted into a cathedral, the abbot being 
The length of the 


made the first bishop. 


JIGS 


monastic buildings there are some interest- 
ing remains. The cathedral is approached 
by a Norman gateway, above which is the 
chapel of St. Nicholas, built by Abbot Bene- 
dict, and now used as the music school. 
On the left is the chapel of Saint Thomas a‘ 
Becket, built by Abbot Austin in the 15th 
century, and now used as the grammar 
school. Catherine of Aragon, the first 
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PETERSBOROUGH CATHEDRAL, 


building is 471 feet, the nave 211 feet, the 
breadth of the west front 156 feet; the two 
towers 150 and 156 feet. 

In the year 1643 the cathedral was 
‘defaced by the soldiers of Cromwell, who 
destroyed nearly all the brasses and monu- 
ments, burnt the ancient records, levelled 
the altar and the screen, mutilated the win- 
dows and demolished the cloisters. Of the 
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wife of Henry VIII., was interred in this 
cathedral in 1536, and Mary Queen of Scots 
in 1588, but the body of the Scottish queen 
was removed to Westminster Abbey in 1612 
by her son, James I., the first king of Great 
Britain. 


NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 


Beneath the low chalky eminences of 
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Mousehold Heath, once wooded, now heath- 
ery, lies antique Norwich, said to have been 
founded by the Romans in the fifth century, 
the capital of the county of Norfolk, and 
perhaps the most curious specimen extant of 
the genuine old English town. Although its 
ancient walls, some portions of which still 
remain, were but four miles in circuit, yet 
their narrow limits were long since outgrown, 
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the cause of the Reformation; and under 
Elizabeth the burnings of the Roman 
Catholics rivalled the flames which Protes- 
tants had fed in former reigns, whilst martyr- 
doms for heresy of doctrine even among 
Protestants themselves were far from uncom- 
mon. During the Commonwealth the city 
was put in defence against the royal cause 
and the castle was fortified for the service of 
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NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 


for as early as the year 1671 Evelyn writes 
that ‘‘the suburbs are large, the prospects 
sweete, with other amenities, not omitting 
the flower-gardens, in which all the inhabi- 
tants excel.’’ In the sixth century, Norwich 
was the capital of the little kingdom of 
East Anglia. Norwich, in common with 
all Norfolk and Suffolk, warmly espoused 


Cromwell. But at the Restoration Norwich 
was amongst the earliest to do homage to 
Charles. 

In 1096, Bishop Herbert de Lozinga laid 
the foundation of the Norwich Cathedral 
and dedicated it to the Holy Trinity in 
1101, establishing at the same time a Bene- — 
dictine monastery. As completed by the 
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successor of Bishop Herbert de Lozinga (or 
Lorraine), before the middle of the twelfth 
century, the cathedral was in style purely 
Norman, and is said to still retain its origi- 
nal Norman plan to a much greater degree 
than any other English example of equal 
magnitude. The height of the spire, 315 
feet, is in England exceeded only by that of 
Salisbury. The total length of the building 
is 407 feet; length of nave 204 feet; length 
of transept 178 feet. The nave is especially 
grand and imposing, divided by fourteen 
semi-circular arches of great depth and 
solidity, whose massive piers are in two in- 
stances ornamented with spiral mouldings. 
The triforium is composed of similar arches. 
Two richly sculptured gateways lead to the 
cathedral—the Erpingham and Ethelbert. 
The chief entrance on the west is a Perpen- 
dicular archway, above which is an immense 
window filled with stained glass. The oak 
stalls and musereres are very richly carved. 
The choif, 83% feet in length and extend- 
ing westward some way beyond the crossing, 
is of unusual length; terminating in an 
apse, with the only fragment of an ancient 
episcopal chair that has been allowed to 
remain 7z# stfu. Mural monuments are 
plentiful., Sir William Boleyn, great-grand- 
father of Queen Elizabeth, is buried on the 
south side of the Presbytery, in the midst 
of which stood the tomb of Bishop Herbert, 
the founder. 


ST. PETER’S IN ROME. 


The era of church building in Rome may 
be said to have begun with the reign of 
Constantine and the peace of the church. 
Up to that time Christian worship.was con- 
ducted, with more or less of secrecy, either 
in private houses or in the Catacombs, ac- 
cording as the reigning emperor viewed 
the sect. with dislike or with tolerance. The 
first chur¢hes in Constantinople were in the 
basilican | form. One fixed model was 
adhered to for many centuries, and in Rome 
can be traced in nearly all the ancient 
churches.’ 

The typical church was a simple rectangu- 
lar building, with or without aisles, having 
at the west end a large apse which was 
raised above the nave and contained a cen- 
tral marble throne for the celebrant and a 
long bench for the rest of the clergy. The 
high altar stood forward of the apse and 
had over it a square canopy supported on 
four marble columns. Fach of the four 
arches of the canopy had a curtain which 
was close drawn during the consecration of 
the elements. The high altar stood over 
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‘smaller church, magnified. 
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the tomb of some saint or confessor. The 
choir, raised one step, occupied most of the 
western half of the nave. In _the center of 
the open atrium stood a fountain for ablu- 
tions performed before entering the church, 
as in an Oriental mosque. 

The walls of these early churches were 
mostly built of concrete, faced with brick, 
and cheaply decorated with painted stucco 
or glass mosaics. The windows were plain, 
with semi-circular arches. Almost the only 
bit of architectural ornament was the eaves’ 
cornice, often stolen, together with the nave 
columns within, from earlier classical build- 
ings. At first the nave had no arches and 
the floor was paved with coarse mosaic or 
with marble slabs—likewise stripped from 
ancient buildings. The roof was of the 
simple tie-beam and kingpost construction, 
left open, but decorated with painting or 
metal plates. 

This type of church was used as a model 
for the majority of early churches not only 
in Rome but also in England, France, 
Germany, and other western countries. 
Another form, apparently derived from the 
round temple of pagan times, was, however, 
not infrequently used in Rome. This is a 
circular building, usually domed, and sur- 
rounded with one or more rings of pillared 
aisles. 

Saint Peter’s church, at Rome, is the 
largest cathedral in Christendom. It stands 
on the site of a basilica of great size'and 
magnificence, founded by Constantine in 
the year 306, over the reputed grave of St, 
Peter, and near the spot where he is said to 
have suffered martyrdom. On entering St. 
Peter’s, the cathedral’s enormous size does 
not specially impress the mind; which is 
owing to the fact that the defaz/s of the 
mighty structure are themselves all of an 
excessive size. The pilasters of the nave, 
the niches, statues, mouldings, etc., are all 
such as they might have been in a much 
The eye sees 
nothing to mark the scale, and give expres- 
sion to the magnitude of the building. The 
figures supporting the holy water fountain 
appear to be but cherubs of the common 
infantile size, yet when closely approached 
they turn out to be ‘‘six-footers’’; and the 
flgures in the niches are on a scale still 
more colossal. The cathedral is 613 feet 
long and 450 feet across the transcepts. 
The arch of the nave is go feet wide and 
152 feet hight The diameter of the dome 
is 195% feet. From the pavement to the 
top of the cross is a fraction over 434 feet—3o 
feet higher than St. Paul’s in London. 
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The walls of the interior are adorned with 
marbles, and copies of the most celebrated 
paintings executed in mosaic. ‘The building 
is adorned with many remarkable monu- 
ments and statues, some of them by Michael 
Angelo, Canova and Thorwaldsen. Most of 
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preserved during all the changes of the 
cathedral and works upon it, so much so 
that the old pavement remains undisturbed. 

The facade of the cathedral is 368 feet 
long and 145 feet high. Five open arches 
lead into an immense vestibule adorned 
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ST. 


the monuments are erected in memory of 
the popes, but there is a notable one to 
“James IIl., Charles III. and Henry 1X7, 
kings of England’’—the remains of the ex- 
iled Stuarts being buried in the vaults 
beneath. The crypt has been religiously 


In this vestibule 


with statues and mosaics. 
is preserved a celebrated mosaic of St. 


Peter walking on the sea. It is called the 
Navicella. It was designed by Giotto in 
1298, and preserved, as were likewise the cen- 
tral bronze doors, from the old basilica. 
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In Italy the principle of ‘‘orientation’’ not 

having been much regarded, it is observed 
that this entrance facade is at the eas¢ instead 
of the west end. 
' The foundation stone of the present 
cathedral was laid in 1506, under Pope 
Julius II., and the works pushed on for seven 
or eight years, under the architect Bramante. 
The pope dying in 1513, and the architect 
In 1514, one architect succeeding another, 
1t was not until 1546, when the superin- 
tendency devolved upon Michael Angelo 
(then 72 years of age) that much progress 
was made. Angelo designed the dome, 
and had the satisfaction before his death in 
his goth year—A. D. 1564—(the year of 
Shakespeare’s birth! (a double whirlwind in 
one night! how could Victor Hugo, mid his 
“‘oiddy heights, steeps, precipices,’’ omit to 
make a note on ’t?) of seeing the most 
arduous part of the task completed. Angelo, 
besides, left complete models of the remain- 
der. But whereas Angelo’s design for the 
building was in the form of a Greek cross, 
it was actually completed as originally de- 
signed by Bramante in the form of a Latin 
cross, under Paul V., by the architect Carlo 
Maderno. 

Maderno’s nave was finished in 1612, the 
facade a little later, and the cathedral dedi- 
cated by Urban VIII. in 1626. In front of 
the portico is a magnificent atrium in the 
form of a piazza, inclosed on two sides by 
semicircular colonnades. This was the de- 
sign of Bernini, under Pope Alexander 
VII. The arch piers have two stories of 
niches with statues of saints.. The pave- 
ment is of vari-colored marbles, arranged 
in patterns designed by Giacoma della Porta 
in the pontificate of Sextus V. The dome, 
which is the finest part of the cathedral, rests 
on four immense arches. Immediately un- 
der the dome stands the high altar over the 
grave of St. Peter. This is surrounded by 
a superb ‘‘baldacchino’’ or canopy, in 
bronze, designed by Bernini in 1633 and 
executed with bronze stripped from the Pan- 
theon by Pope Urban VIII. Beneath the 
high altar is the shrine in which 112 lamps 
burn day and night. 


WESTMINSTER. 


The official name of the abbey of West- 
minster is “The Collegiate Church of St. 
Peter’s, Westminster.’’ The City and Lib- 
erty of Westminster now form part of Lon- 
don. The early history of Westminster is 
that of the abbey. Here, on the site of the 
present abbey, Sebert, king of the East 
Saxons, is said, in the seventh century, 
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to have built a church; and it is sup- 
posed to have been replaced by an abbey 
called Westminster to distinguish it from 
the cathedral church of St. Paul’s, called, 
originally, Eastminster. The first edifice 
erected on the site, of which there is any 
certain account, was one built of stone by 
Edward the Confessor in 1065. The Eng- 
lish kings, in consequence of the jealousy 
with which they regarded the privileges 
claimed by the citizens of London,. early 
took up their abode at Westminster. Before 
Edward the Confessor began to build his 
new church there, the residence of the Eng- 
lish kings had been the Roman fortress in 
London, or the Saxon city of Winchester. 
Edward, to superintend the building of the 
church, took up his abode in the palace. 
William Rufus, in 1097, erected a palace 
between the abbey and the Thames. Its 
chief apartment was a_ banqueting-hall, 
which, becoming ruinous in the time of 
Richard II., he pulled down, and erected, 
about 139g, on the same foundations, the 
great hall which still exists. Internally this 
hall is 290 feet long and go feet in height, 
most ingeniously roofed by thirteen great 
ribs of timber. With the exception of the 
hall of Justice at Padua it is the largest roof 
in Europe unsupported by pillars. The law 
courts were established at the Hall in 1224 
where (and whereabout) they are still held— 
or were until the last few years. 

The old Houses of Parliament which ad- 
joined the hall, and like it lay between 
the abbey and the Thames, were burnt to 
the ground in 1834. The present buildings, 
goo feet long by 200 wide, are the most 
magnificent ever erected in England. They 
are surmounted by lofty spires and towers. 
Above what is known as Octagon hall rises 
the central tower, 300 feet high. At each 
corner are towers; of the two loftiest the 
Victoria ‘‘towers’’ 346 feet, and the clock- 
tower surmounted by a spire, 320 feet. The 


‘clock has four faces, each thirty feet in diam- 


eter, and it strikes the hours on a bell weigh- 
ing nine tons and known as Big Ben. The 
chief subject in connection with this edifice 
is the rapid decaying of the stone with 
which it was built—a magnesian limestone 
from Yorkshire. The costly ornamentation 
of the exterior is a pitiable sight. 

The principal parts of the existing ABBEY 
mete DUE Dye lienry Ll s Ins t220 he 
erected a chapel dedicated to the Virgin, 
and some twenty years later took down the 
old Abbey of the Confessor, and erected the 
existing choir and transepts, and the Chapel 
of Edward the Confessor, The remainder 
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of the building was completed under the 
abbots, the western parts of the nave and 
aisles having been built between 1340 and 
1483. The west front and its great window 
were the work of Richard III. and Henry 
VII. ‘The latter pulled down the chapel to 
the Virgin, erected by Henry III. at the 
east end of the church, and built the chap- 
el known as Henry VII.’s chapel, 70 feet 
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It is the interior of the Abbey which has 
at all times excited admiration. The har- 
mony of its proportions, the ‘dim religious 
light’’ of its lofty, long-drawn aisles leave 
on the mind impressions of grandeur and 
solemnity which churches of greater size 
fail to produce. The Abbey was at one 
time the burying-place of the English kings 
and it has become a national honor to be 
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in width. This completed the interior of 
the Abbey as it now stands; the only im- 
portant addition made since then being the 
upper parts of the two western towers, the 
work of Sir Christopher Wren. The whole 
building forms a cross. Its entire length, 
including Henry VII.’s chapel, is 511 feet; 
width across the transepts 203 feet; height 
of the roof 102 feet, a very unusual height 
in English churches. 


It is crowded with 
Most of the mon- 


interred within its walls. 
tombs and monuments. 
archs from the time of Henry VII. down to 
that of George III. were buried in Henry 
VII.’s chapel, and there are the tombs of 


Elizabeth and Mary queen of Scots. The 
chapel of Edward the Confessor, at the 
east end of the choir, contains his shrine 
erected by Henry III., and the altar-tombs 
of Edward I., Henry III., Henry V., and 
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Edward HI. The canopy of the last- 
named is considered one of the greatest 
works in wood extant, and equal to any- 
thing in the best age of medieval art. 
Against the altar-screen in this part of the 
‘Cathedral stand the two coronation chairs, 
one, the ‘‘king’s chair,’’ inclosing the stone 
brought by Edward I. from Scone, on which 
the Scotch kings were crowned. This stone 
was originally the ‘‘lia fail’’ of Ireland, 
which was brought to Icolmkill for the cor- 
onation of Fergus Erc; and after being 
removed to Scone became the corona- 
tion stone of Scotland: the other, the 
*“consort’s chair’’, was constructed for 
the coronation of Mary, wife of William 
III. Both are still used for coronation. 

The most remarkable monuments in this 
part of the abbey are those in the east aisle 
of the southern transept, known as ‘‘Poet’s 
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Corner’. There monuments are erected to 
Chaucer, W. Shaksper, Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont, Drayton, Milton, Cowley, Dryden, 
Gray, Prior, Thompson, Gay, Goldsmith, 
Addison, and many more. In the north 
transept are monuments of Pitt, Fox, 
Chatham, Canning, Wilberforce, et al. 
Elsewhere are monuments of great engineers 
and inventors—Watt, Stephenson, and 
others. 

Since Dean Stanley became connected 
with the Abbey, in 1864, the interior has 
been much improved, and services con- 
ducted in it have attracted much public in- 
terest; more especially the eight hundredth 
anniversary of the foundation, celebrated in 
1865, and the mission sermon delivered by 
Professor Max Muller in Dec., 1873, when 
the dean of an abbey asserted his right to 
allow a layman to preach there. 
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JORDAN, 1284 miles, 
30 miles from Salt Lake, 
Monday, June 19th, noon. 


We left Salt Lake at 8.30, a large crowd 
at the hotel to see us off, and have had a 
very pleasant ride up the valley of the Jor- 
dan River which we forded once. Rode an 
hour in view of Lake Utah, which is a beau- 
tiful sheet of fresh water, 20 or 30 miles 
long, and about 10 miles wide, environed 
by high mountains. 

The town of Lehi, about 2,000 inhabit- 
ants, is near the lake, and the water of the 
Jordan, which connects Lake Utah with 
Great Salt Lake, is not very drinkable. 


The Salt Lake Valley between the Wasatch ° 


and Oquirrh is about the same width, 10 to 
20 miles all the way up. Here we have left 
the valley and are among the hills. The 
last station is where Porter Rockwell lives, 
who was charged with being chief of the 
Danite band. 

CRITTENDEN, 45 miles from Salt Lake 

City 144 P.M, 

We ran this 45 miles in ten minutes less 
than 5 hours, Mr. Tracy and Mr. Rumfield 
of the Overland mail line having arranged 
for a rapid trip to Austin, and Mr. Macomb, 
_ division agent, being along. At the swing 
stations the horses were all harnessed and ready 


for the change, and the detention did not 
exceed five minutes. 

We are now in another valley but little of 
which is farmed for lack of sufficient water 
for irrigation. Only 400 acres cultivated. 
Here is where Camp Floyd was situated 
after the Mormon war; and the mud houses, 
built by the soldiers and abandoned on 
their departure are a mass of ruins. The 
property of the United States was sacrificed 
for a song here or destroyed when the camp 
was abandoned by order of Floyd, Secre- 
tary of War. Whole wagonloads of musket 
barrels, after the breeches were burned, were 
sold for $10.00; flour, etc., in hke propor- 
tion; meat one cent a pound. So that the 
Mormons say what was intended to crush 
them proved a blessing. 


SCHELL CREEK, 1479 miles, 3 P. M. 
Tuesday, June 20. 


We have been going it at railroad speed 
almost, from Salt Lake, over mountains, 
through valleys, down canyons and across 
sage brush, and occasionally fertile plains, 
The 225 miles hither has been run in 301% 
hours, including 2% hours detention for 
meals, 28 hours running time. One route 
of 8 miles was whirled off in 30 minutes—at 
the rate of 16 milesan hour; but, of course 
that speed could not be made in the moun- 
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tains. The Sunday’s stage, which was 
pushed ahead to keep out of our way, and 
which left Salt Lake City tg hours before 
us, is only nine hours ahead of us here. 

We had a capital breakfast at Deep Creek, 
and Mr. Egan, once superintendent of the 
road, who lives there, would not take any 
pay. We pay our bills, however, generally, 
on this part of the line. 

At Austin, Nevada, gold becomes the cir- 
culating medium. 

We have not been out of sight of snow 
on the mountain tops any day since we 
reached Denver, Colorado. 

All along the road we see Indians, friend- 
ly Indians, mainly Goshutes. Some have 
waited two days at the station to see and 
shake hands with the ‘‘Great Captain,’’ as 
they call me. But I have no confidence in 
friendly Indians. Two years ago these 
same Indians suddenly rose, killed drivers 
and station keepers, burned stations, stole 
stock, and were on the war path till the sol- 
diers half exterminated their tribe. Now 
they profess to be peaceable, but their red 
brethren only roo miles north of the road 
at the next home station, are hostile, and 
soldiers have been sent there to punish 
them. 

I must try to give a few notes of Brig- 
ham’s sermon, Sunday last, which I was 
unable to do at Salt Lake, for lack of time. 
Eestook; his téxt, -Gen. 1) 20-27 @ he 
declared their belief in the Old and New 
Testament, and justified polygamy, as I have 
stated before. He spoke of God as a being 
of body, parts and passions; and from his 
repeating it over half a dozen times in the 
course of his sermon, it is evidently a fay- 
orite expression of his. Adam, he said, 
was created just as persons are created now; 
and, if we could see the Father and the Son, 
they would look alike, except in the differ- 
ence of their ages. All those who are not 
Latter-day Saints are to suffer eternally here- 
aiter as sinners, but not in a hell of fire and 
brimstone, as is taught by sectarians, as he 
calls Christians. 


CaMP STATION, 1588 miles, 
Wednesday, 6 A. M. 


The last 14 miles I have been on the box 
with Mr. Wines, the division agent, and it 
was run in one hour and 13 minutes—over 
rz miles an hour. We took supper with 
Mr. Bradford at ro last night, at Ruby 
Valley, where the stage company have a 
farm of 1,000 acres. They have had to pay 
25 cents per pound for oats—$8.75 per 
bushel. Their drivers have received $60 
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per month in coin, which, when gold was 
2.80, made their wages $160 per month. 
The enormous cost of supplies has made 
their road a losing one, one of their 
heaviest stockholders, Alvord, having to pay 
$26,000 assessment. 

At Egan Canyon, just inside of Nevada, 
we saw the first silver stamping mill, owned 
by a company of which Mr. Doherty is 
superintendent, and paying very well. 
There are many more leads there, and 
more mills are to be erected. His has thirty 
stamps and cost $25,000. 

The route of the stage company from 
Salt Lake to this city is 575 miles long. 
They have 500 horses, and run, besides the 
daily line, a semi-weekly fast freight for Aus- 
tin and Virginia City. The drivers are all 
dressed well. 


Austin, Nevapa, Thursday, 7 A. M. 
June 22nd. 


We reached Austin at 20 minutes before 
12 yesterday morning, fifty-one hours from 
Salt Lake, a trip unprecedented in speed, as 
the running time was but 46 hours for 400 
miles, some of it quite rough, and much of 
it, of course, hilly. Mr. Wines drove his 
170 miles in 20 hours, averaging 81% miles 
per hour, though the running off of a wheel 
cost us half an hour hunting for the nut. 
As we rounded the corner to drive up 
towards Mrs. Graham’s, where we have 
rooms provided for us by the Mayor and 
Common Council, we came within an ace of 
upsetting, but, after being on the balance a 
rod or two, came down all right. 

Spent last evening with Mr. and Mrs. 
Slawson—he is mayor and an old friend 
of Uncle John DeLamater—Judge Cooper, 
whom I met and canvassed with in Minne- 
sota, in 1859, the aldermen, etc., and visit 
the mines to-day and to-morrow. 


AusTIN, Nevapa, June 23, 1865. 


Here is a city of 5,000 inhabitants, grown 
up in three years, most of it in 18 months. 
It is like Black Hawk, Central City and 
Nevada, in Colorado, situated in a canyon 
or ravine—the principal street down in the 
hollow, following the windings of the can- 
yon, cross streets with steep grades up the 
sides of the hills on either side, streets par- 
allel with the main one cut out of the side 
of the hill, and houses stuck into the steep 
banks wherever the builders please, giving 
a general appearance of a city lying 
around loose. 

We spent yesterday at the mining region 
north of this. Went down some shafts, had 
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a splendid dinner given by Col. J. V. Rob- 
bins, agent of the Midas mill, and picked 
up a good deal of information. Col. D. E. 
Buell, the Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor, Dr. Rankin, Mr. Wheaton, Cap- 
tain Page of the Keystone and others were 
along. There are 55 stamps now in the 
Reese River region, 25 of which are not yet 
running. Yet from the others the shipment 
of bullion per month is $85,000 to $130,000. 
In three months time, when the mills now 
building are completed, there will be 125 
stamps in operation. 

The Midas mill has 15 stamps, and is 
completed and running— £135,000 were 
expended on it. In 2% months they made, 
clear over expenses, $63,o00o—some ore 
44 per cent. 

The Keystone is building—its principal 
mine is the Scottish Chief; Captain Page is 
superintendent, and it is to cost $90,000 
with 20 stamps. 

The Confidence mill is also’ building, to 
be completed in less than three months, and 
will cost $90,000. 

All these figures are in coin. 

The yield in these mills from the silver ore 
is $100 to $250 per ton, according to quality 
of rock. 

The Whitlatch Yankee Blade mine has 
taken out $60,000 already. We went in it 
by a tunnel 60 feet, then a shaft down 177 
feet, and an incline where the steps were very 
long, and the water, the bane of all these 
mills, pouring down over the track making 
slush till I got 410 feet from the top. The 
Whitlatch Union in Marshall canyon, which 
we have not yet visited, has had $70,000 taken 
out of it. There is a dispute among its 
stockholders, and it is not now worked. 
Machinery, water in the shaft, etc., often 
requires assessment and if not paid stops 
the works; and the fearful rate of interest 
here—s percent per month—ruins many that 
commence in debt or do not speedily find 
paying rock. 

There is a belt of mineral land here, five 
miles by one, in which silver ledges are 
found everywhere. None, they say, have 
been worked 150 feet down without finding 
rock that pays, even at the high price of 
everything here. 

Mr. D. Carlton and Col. Buell tell me 
that silver has been found from the Hum- 
boldt River go miles north to a point 145 
miles south in an unbroken line. This 
range of mountains is called Toyabe. 


At Silver Peak in the Columbus District, 
160 miles south, it commences again, and 
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runs through the Lida Valley District, fifty 
miles. 

he Amador Mining Co: has spent al- 
ready $37,000, have a tunnel of goo feet, 
and have 240 feet now to tunnel to strike the 
ledge, which is contracted for at $27,00 per 
foot. 

Common laborers here $4.00 per day. 
Carpenters and masons $5. to $7.‘ Freight 
ro to 12% cents per lb. from San Francisco, 
Cost of crushing ore here $80. per ton; in 
California but $10. to $25; in Virginia 
City, $50. to $60. Lumber, (Reese River) 
$90. to $125. per thousand; Carson lumber, 
larger and longer, $200. hauled here. Wood 
$6.00 per cord, but supply can last only a 
few years. No coal yet discovered near by. 
Iron found, 60 to 100 miles south. Salt 35 
to 60 miles off, rock salt near Humboldt 
Wash 14 miles, and salt vein 7 feet deep. 
Brick cost $24.00 per thousand in wall. 
They hope for the Pacific Railroad over the 
Sierra in 21% years, and to Austin in 4 or 5 
years. 


Austin, Friday, June 23rd. 


We are being most hospitably entertained 
here, with excellent rooms at Mrs Graham’s, 
who keeps the best lodging house in the city, 
and eat our meals at a restaurant. Many 
families even have to take this course, 

Silver was first discovered here by Mr. 
Talcott of the Pony Express, in June, 1862. 
He was in the canyon, seven miles from their 
Jacobsville station on Reese River, after 
wood, and accidentally discovered it. 
Among the early emigrants was a laborer 
who while digging post holes struck a ledge, 
sold out his claim for $7,000, and went back 
rich, 

Col. Buell told me of one of his daring 
prospecting tours in Feb. ’64. He was out 
with five men 65 days, traveling 425 miles 
south in the unexplored regions of Nevada. 


_ One hundred miles south he loaded up every- 


thing he could with water and found not a 
drop more for five days anda half. They 
almost expired with thirst; their tongues 
swollen and parched, and they had almost 
despaired of their lives. At last he climbed 
a high hill and saw snow-capped mountains 
in the distance. Returning, he told his 
companions they were fifty miles off—one 
day and a half’s journey—and_ they started 
on almost hopelessly. But he had seen 
nearer by a green strip of willows, etc., on 
the hillside. Reaching it first, he found the 
water which it always indicates dried up; 
but tracing it up, he found a little pool, no 
larger than his hat, and shouted with exceed- 
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ing joy. His comrades following knew that 
that must mean water, and they echoed the 
shout joyously; and he says that water he 
thought the greatest luxury he ever enjoyed. 

We went down the Savage Mine this 
morning near the city. Its shaft follows the 
dip of the ledge at about 50 degrees 240 
feet, and at 150 feet down there is a cross 
drift 300 feet or more long where they are 
taking out the ore. One third of the ore is 
first class, yielding $400. per ton, the bal- 
ance worth about g1oo. As the latter is not 
worked now, the cost of raising is borne by the 
one-third best, which thus costs $50 per ton 
to raise. Three tons are raised per day by 
34 hands in all. It costs $80. for crushing. 
The vein is one to three feet, and all the 
ledges here are, I find, narrow. The Savage 
has been a paying concern from the start. 
Mr. Henchet, its superintendent, told me 
the stockholders had put in but $3,500 in 
all. The ore has paid for all the rest and 
all the improvements. 

At the Oregon crushing mill, the first 
successful one here, I found Mr. Vander 
Bosch, the son-in-law, and Alexander Smith, 
its superintendent, the son of Col. John 
Smith of Centre T’ship, St. Joseph County, 
Indiana. It has ten stamps, soon to be in- 
creased to twenty; has cost $140,000, crushes 
only for their own mines (they own three, 
and the Oregon is down 350 feet); works 18 
men, crushes six tons per day, and the lasv 
two months the rock has averaged a yield of 
$150. per ton without assorting. It costs 
them, apart from interest on investment, about 
$40. per ton to crush and retort it into bul- 
lion, and they are making money. 

The Diana mine is not worked by machin- 
ery, but by windlass, and Col. Buell, its 
leading owner, told me that digging down 
the shaft alone, the rock thus raised cleared 
$30. per day. 

PS. 1@ Or Clloels, EL mM, 


Addressed a large and enthusiastic crowd 
of 1,500 to 2,000 to-night. Dined with 
Dr. Rankin, and took tea with Mr. Wines, 
our division agent, who drove us in so rapid- 
ly. At 8 o’clock to-morrow we start for 
Virginia City, Nevada, on fast time. Thir- 
teen ranges of mountains between Salt Lake 
and Virginia City. 

Vircinia City, Nev., Sunday 11 P. M. 

25th June, 1865. 

We left Austin at 8.30 yesterday morning 
and raced over the 200 miles hither, arriving 
at 6.50 this morning, in 22 hours and 19 
minutes, including 11% hours for meals. The 
whole 600 miles from Salt Lake here has 
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been run by the Overland Mail Co. in 73 
hours, or, excluding the time lost in meals, 
67 hours running time, the fastest on record 
here, and probably never exceeded in stage 
coaching on the continent. At every’station 
the horses were harnessed and ready and a 
six-horse team was changed, and we going 
ahead again in 244 minutes. They had in- 
tended to surprise us here with a reception, 
and had engaged every team in this city and 
Gold Hill, which adjoins it, to go out and 
meet us and escort us in. They were to 
start at 8 A. M., as the usual running time 
from Austin here is 36 to 4o hours, and 
never has been done even at racing speed 
before (on two trips by Ben Holliday and 
Mr. Cook, former superintendent of this 
road) in less than 25 hours. And hence 
they did not notify us by telegraph of their 
intentions; but we surprised them instead of 
their surprising us, and drove in before they 
were up. Such fast driving I never saw be- 
fore. Three of the mountain ranges we 
drive through by what are called the east, 
middle, and west gates, which are rifts in the 
mountains and a level road made through by 
nature. Others we crossed by canyons, and 
others by winding around to the summit and 
then down the side this way at 12 to 16 
miles an hour. These mountain ranges be- 
tween Salt Lake and this city he north and 
south like the lakes in western New York, 
and have alkali and unwatered plains of 
half-a-dozen to twenty miles in width be- 
tween. The lack of water causes-sterility 
where otherwise would be arable lands. By 
going north to the Humboldt valley these 
mountains are avoided, and but one range 
to be crossed by the Pacific R. R. If arte- 
sian wells could prove a success in this des- 
ert region millions of acres of land would 
be made tillable, putting a new and smiling 
and prosperous face on what is now the very 
picture of desolation. 

At Mountain Wells, at sunset, last evening, 
I was riding outside with the driver and as 
we reached the summit had my-first view of 
the snowy crests of the Sierra Nevada, sev- 
enty miles off, and stretching south till lost 
to sight in the distance. They looked im- 
posingly grand and beautiful. During the 
night we passed the Carson which, like the 
Humboldt and other rivers in this part of 
this great inter-mountain basin, flows into a 
lake and sinks, or ends there, having no 
outflow to the sea. j 

Virginia City is but four years old, but 
looks like a city: has ten to twenty thousand 
inhabitants (varying in numbers by its tran- 
sient mining population) and abounds in 
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brick blocks. An Odd Fellows’ hall here 
cost $50,000; a Methodist church which I 
attended to-night, $40,000; Wells and Far- 
go’s building $60,000, and so on. There 
is but one silver ledge here, but it is 
very large and long—the Comstock Ledge it 
is called, and has produced immensely. 
There are fears that it may be giving out, 
which causes great depression. The stores 
are nearly all open, and there was a theatre 
to-night, although it is Sunday. It seemed 
very strange to me. The mills work on 
Sundays, too; and, as they discharge hands 
who will not work on the Sabbath, great 
numbers have left and gone to other States. 
Iwas to be serenaded to-night, but told 
them I should not speak if I were, and it 
was abandoned out of respect to what they 
doubtless consider my prejudices. 


Vircinia City, Nevapa, Tuesday, 
27th June, 7 a. M. 


Yesterday, in company with Judge A. W. 
Baldwin, U.S. Judge of this State, Mayor 
Jones, Mr. Corey of Gold Hill (Alpha 
mine) and Mr. Graves, we visited the fam- 
ous Gould and Curry mill, 1% miles from 
here, and their mines on the Comstock 
Ledge, under this city—the most quoted 
mining stock, probably, in the world. 

The mill cost over a million, and is built 
throughout in most splendid and substantial 
style. It runs eighty stamps, and their noise, 
when in the room where they crush, is per- 
fectly deafening. They crush roo tons 
of ore per day, but as they often raise more 
ore than that, they have to employ private 
mills to crushit. Their best ore, of $1,000 
per ton and over, is shipped to Swansea, 
Wales, to be crushed. ‘There they receive 
for it the full amount of the assay, labor 

being so cheap, and the base metals found 
' in it paying all expenses of crushing. The 
ore that pays $300 per ton is sent to the 
Washoe Valley, a dozen miles off, to be 


crushed by the Freiberg process, and here. 


they crush what is left, averaging from it 
$60 to $80 per ton. They turn out here 
about $5,000 bullion per day, the whole 
amount assayed last month being $161,000. 
Mr. Edwards went with us through the mill, 
and we saw the whole process, from the ore 
to the running of solid bricks of silver, 
which is very hot work. Two bricks, worth 
$1,500 to $2,000 each, were run while we 
were there. Silver is worth $1.28 per 
ounce, but the gold in the ore makes these 
bricks worth $1.60 to $1.80 per ounce in 
coin. Mr. Balch in the assay office pre- 
sented us with some specimens of silver, and 
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we drove then to the mine, through which 
Mr. Welch went with us. 

No mines worth working have been dis- 
covered outside of the Comstock lead. This 
isabout r% miles long, and of various widths, 
say 80 to 200 feet on the average—some- 
times pinching up and sometimes widening. 
It lies at the dip of about 50 degrees, and, 
as it isstruck at the foot of the hill, just 
above the main part of the town, it is 
worked right under the city, stretching over 
to Gold Hill. It was discovered by a Mr. 
Comstock and Mr. Penrod in 1860, who 
were old Californians, living here with the 
Piute Indians, and prospecting, They found 
this and worked it for gold. Reaching the 
sulphuret of silver, of which, with their 
gold-mining experience they were ignorant, 
they gave it up and sold out their claim, one 
for an old horse, and the other for a small 
amount. ‘The silver ore was assayed finally 
at San Francisco, and the great rush to 
Washoe (this region all being called Washoe, 
from the Washoe Indians) was the result. 
Penrod, one of the original discoverers, is 
keeping tavern now in Carson, and Com- 
stock is hunting wealth in Idaho; both being 
poor, while millions on millions have been 
extracted here. Gould and Curry, also, 
the original locators of this claim on the 
Ledge, -sold out at a nominal sum, as it 
needed costly machinery to make the ore pay. 

We went in at the foot of the hill through 
a long tunnel, with candles, striking the 
mine at a point 300 feet below the surface; 
and then wandered around the immense 
excavations in the ground, how far I could 
not say. In places we saw where the super- 
incumbent mass of rock had split and about 
crushed the timber supports, but it did not 
fall anywhere while we were in. And we 
all climbed up at one point an iron ladder 
withslippery rounds where, if one had fainted 
or had vertigo, he would have fallen 300 
feet. I confess we all felt better when we 
had finished its ascent. 

I had a call from a large number of 
Indians last evening after my return from 
the mine; and last night addressed a large 
and enthusiastic crowd of several thousands, 
assembled without handbills, or anything 
but verbal notice, as no papers are issued 
Monday. While Bross and Richardson were 
speaking, I went to the Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
a splendid building and magnificent hall 
which was full of Odd Fellows, and made 
them a speech as I had promised. About 
midnight was serenaded; made another 
speech, and went to bed. Of speech-mak- 
ing lam getting quite tired, having made 
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ten in Colorado, seven in Utah, and four in 
Nevada so far. But the people seem to 
expect it; and, but for the fact that several 
of my speeches have been reported, and I 
have therefore to get up new points or 
repeat those which have been read in the 
reports, I should not object to it. 


VirGInia City, NEv., 28 June, 1865. 


Yesterday morning, escorted by Judge A. 
W. Baldwin, Mayor G. F. Jones and others, 
we first visited the Savage Mine of this city 
next to the Gould and Curry on the Com- 
stock lead. They have 800 feet and the G. 
and C. 1200. We went down their shaft 
445 feet and rambled round in this level at 
the bottom. ‘They have struck there better 
ore than on higher levels. One of their 
leading employes, Mr. Berry, has invented 
a patent safety cage, as they call the machine 
in which we go down, which, if the rope 
breaks, stops itself. They put a ton of ore 
on it, at a level half way down, cut the 
rope and it did not sink three inches in the 
shaft. It has also an iron roof, so that the 
rope, if broken, could not fall on the heads 
of those on the cage. 

We then drove on to Gold Hill, 14 miles 
from Virginia City, where the claims on the 
Comstock ledge are smaller in size but richer 
in results. Here we went down the shaft of 
the Imperial Mine 517 feet, our deepest 
descent into the earth, without any patent 
cage, and looked around the levels on which 
they are mining. Going up, I asked the 
superintendent, Mr. Buckminster, who was 
with us, what would be the result if the rope 
broke. He answered, very tersely, ‘‘We 
should all go to » jrdkere, stoo,.Ficher 
ore has been discovered on the lower levels. 

We did not go down the Eclipse 
or Empire shafts, which are down 550 feet. 
The Empire stock sells at the rate of $8.000 
per foot, though stocks are now all down. 
The Yellow Jacket, Hon. J. B. Winters, 
supt., is doing the best of any of the Gold 
Hill mines. They assay $80,000 to $90,000 
per month, of bullion, and expect to in- 
crease it to $120,000, which will make $100 
dividend per month on each share. The 
par value of each share was $1,000 and now 
sells at $1,200. Their books figure up as 
follows since they commenced: Labor ac- 
count, $220,654; timber account, $77,576; 
legal account and quieting title, $270.853; 
real estate, $160,471; improvements, $188,- 
70g; crushing rock paid mills, $846,643; 
assessments collected, $295,500; assay fees, 
$34,339; Federal tax, $7,624; mine acct., 
superintendents, etc., $173,602; officers’ 
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salaries and expense acct., $28,124, and 
other small items. _ Total, $2,310,296. 
Dividends paid stockholders $330,000. 
Balance paid from mine itself, $1,980,296. 

This gives some idea of the expense of 
mining even a rich and productive lead. 
Hale & Norcross, next to the Savage, have 
paid $400,000, and gone down 7oo feet, 
without finding pay rock yet; while a little 
claim of 20 feet on Gold Hill pays steadily 
and handsomely. Judge Baldwin thinks 
that more money has been paid out for 
mines, labor, improvements, prospecting, 
etc., than has been realized from all the 
mines yet; but Mr. Bonner, superintend- 
ent of the Gould & Curry, holds that the 
improvements all paid for, and ready for 
future operations, show a large profit. At 
Gold Hill Mr. N. A. H. Ball, who is con- 
nected with the there, gave me the 
following statistics of the whole state: 

Incorporated companies 700. Prospected 
mines 100. Have paid dividends 14. 
Quartz mills working in Story County (this 
county) 34; Lyon County (Silver City) 26; 
Washoe County 9; Ormsby County 8. Of 
these, steam and water mills 11, steam 54, 
water 12. Connected with mines 22; cus- 
tom work mills 55. Ore extracted daily, in 
Oct., 1864, 1,640 tons; April, ’65, 1,370; 
June, ’65, 1,000 tons. Total yield of three 
months, rst Jan. to ist April, ’65, 95,296 
tons; value $3,748,836; average per ton, 
$39.34. Number of stamps in 77 mills 
1,019. Capacity daily work, 1,842 tons. 
Cords of wood used daily—mills 375, hoist- 
ing works 160—total 535 cords. Total 
value of 77 mills, $4,705,000. Cost of same 
over six millions. He thinks that in six 
months the whole yield of ore will be in- 
creased to 2,000 tons per day; and that at 
Gold Hill alone the mines will in three 
weeks increase the ore raised 350 tons per 
day. 

Mr. Claggett, who called on me as I was 
writing this, and who is a prominent candi- 
date for Congress, from this state, tells me 
that the Humboldt region is far richer than 
this; that the precious metal has been suc- 
cessfully prospected for sixty miles square 
there, and that ledges are numerous, as large 
as the Comstock, but so far from supplies at 
present, till the railroad is built, that they 
have not been as successfully worked. They 
resume work there soon with fine prosp2cts 
even under present circumstances. Sulphur 
is found there yielding eight per cent; a 
body of salt 12,000 acres, fine salt on top, 
then a layer of clay, then splendid rock salt 
below; and when it is dug out, the water 
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comes up in it and soon crystalizes again 
into salt purer than Liverpool or Kanawha. 
Also cinnabar and copper. 

We took lunch at Gold Hill with its lead- 
ing citizens, went on to Silver City, two or 
‘three miles further, through the Devil’s Gate, 
a striking gap in the mountain, with rugged 
rock on each side—saw the mills, worked 
by a little stream and with overshot wheels, 
some 30 feet in diameter and outside the 
building—each mill thus using the water 
from the one above—and at Silver City as- 
sisted in raising a tombstone over the body 
of ason of Rev. A. B. Grosh, who was the 
first prospector of this region in 1859, be- 
fore the Comstock was discovered, and who 
had a furnace privately smelting ore ina 
ravine, from his confidence that the precious 
metal was here. 

Spoke to an impromptu meeting of two 
or three hundred in their Hall, as did Gov. 
Bross also; Dr. Zabriskie, who used to know 
my grandfather very well, presiding; and 
then returned to Virginia City, where we 
attended the Opera House in the evening, 
having a splendid box tendered to us, draped 
with the-Stars and Stripes. Between the 
plays the crowded audience called for me, 
cheered, etc., and after a vain attempt to 
resist, I responded briefly in a speech of 
about two minutes. Was up till 2 a. mM. 
correcting proof of my speech for the papers 
here, breakfasted with Col. Bee and Mr. 
McLane, of the Pioneer Stage line over the 
mountains and the R. R. the other side, 
and a splendid breakfast it was; then went 
to Mr. Grim’s of the firm of B. F. Hastings 
and Co., who handle from one to three 
hundred thousand dollars in bullion per 
month, to see a fine mineral cabinet he has; 
then to make other calls, including one on 
H. Beckwith, latesuperintendent of Mexican 
mine on Comstock ledge, and now of the 
Chollar and Potosi, where we saw the most 
splendid mineral cabinet on this coast, and 


he presented me with some beautiful speci-. 


-mens of wire silver. Then to Sutterly Bros., 
where I was presented with some very hand- 
some photographic views of this region; 
dined at 5 o’clock with D. O. Adkison, one 
of my former constituents and late supt. of 
the Fairview Mining Co., where I met and 
had an interesting talk with Col. Collins, 
supt. of schools for this city. Am going 
this evening to look through the Chinese 
part of the city—great party at Judge Bald- 
win’s at 9 o’clock—and off to-morrow at 5 
A. M. 

I met J. E. Bender this morning, former- 
ly a tailor in S. B., and have seen several 
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times Wilson Bender, formerly one of my 
Sunday school scholars at S. B., and now in 
the telegraph office here at $1,200 a year; 
and B. S. McLafferty, formerly of S. B., 
and now pastor of the Baptist Church here. 


GLENBROOK, Lake Tahoe, in the Sierra 
Nevadas, Friday, 6 A. M. 


Getting to bed after midnight, we were 
called at half-past 4 this morning and were 
off at 5 for Carson, the capital of Nevada, 
by the roundabout route w/a Steamboat 
Springs and Washoe City, to see the hand- 
somest part of this state. We hada splen- 
did breakfast at S. S. and went out to see 
this singular region. For over a mile the 
hot sulphur water bubbles up from below, 
but at one point it dashes it up, throwing 
the water six or eight feet, and puffing with 
the regularity of a high-pressure steamboat. 
The springs are very superior, it is said, for 
rheumatism and many other chronic diseases. 
We passed several beautiful and fertile val- 
leys, among which Washoe, surrounding 
Washoe Lake, a fine body of water nine 
miles long, was the finest. Just before we 
reached Washoe City we stopped at Col. D. 
E. Avery’s, N: Y. and Washoe Mining 
Company’s mill. It has 24 stamps and can 
crush 50 tons of ore per day. It is pro- 
pelled by an engine of 130 horse power, the 
bed plate of which weighs 13,000 lbs., and 
the entire works cost $100,000. 

Governor Bross and I spoke to an audience 
of several hundred, asssembled at but an 
hour’s notice, at Washoe City, and then 
Major Jones, of Virginia City, who had been 
with me, drove on to Carson. The capital 
ot Nevada is situated on a level plain, and 
has about 2,500 inhabitants (Washoe about 
1,500); Ophir, two miles from Washoe City, 
500. We were met at the city limits by the 
committee of reception, on which was Col. 
Gregg, former secretary of State of Illinois, 
and W. T. Lockhart, formerly of Washing- 
ton City, (now Receiver and Register of the 
Land Office) with band and fifteen or twenty 
soldiers commanded by Gen. Cradlebaugh, 
former Delegate, who once made a savage 
anti-Mormon speech in Congress. The 
streets of Carson were full of people, flags 
flying, cannon firing, etc. At the St. 
Charles House we were received by Gov. H. 
G. Blaisdell, formerly of Lawrenceburgh, 
Ind., and the state officers; at 4 dined with 
them at the Governor’s; an hour’s nap at 
Mr. and Mrs. Lockhart’s, and spoke at night 
to a very large crowd, two or three thousand, 
on the public square, with rockets going off 
and fireworks all about. Serenaded after- 
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wards and made my eighth speech in this 
state. (At Washoe I met John Zigler, for- 
merly of St. Jo County, and Mr, Stanton, 
formerly of Laporte. ) 

I did not get to sleep till after midnight, 
and was waked at 3:30a. m., as the arrange- 
ments were made to cross the mountains at 
daylight in a special coach, having had three 
hours sleep only each of the last two nights. 
At exactly 4 we started in a pioneer stage, 
six horses, which with the stage were decor- 
ated with flags. I rode outside to enjoy the 
ride. Mr. Spaulding, who has driven for 
eleven years in California and without ever 
having had any accident the last two years 
on this route, was our driver. We scaled 
the mountain bya zig-zag road cut out of 
its sides, and which is watered to keep down 
the dust. Saw the sun rise back of us at 
half-past four—a beautiful sight— and then 
saw it rise afterwards in the valleys below 
us, sometimes traveling where it had not yet 
risen; looked down into the fertile Carson 
Valley (embosomed within the mountains) 
which was settled by the Mormons in 1846, 
before the discovery of gold in California; 
and reached this place in an hour and a half 
running time from Carson, Wherever there 
was a down grade the horses went on a gal- 
lop, and the stage whirled along safely but 
very rapidly, along the edge of precipices 
hundreds and thousands of feet down. It 
was very exhilarating, and with such a driver 
I felt safe. Col. F. A. Bee is along, super- 
intending everything and making the trip a 
delightful one. Governor Blaisdell and 
quite a number of Carsonites are coming 
along behind us to enjoy with us the first 
passenger trip of the new steamer named 
after him on this lake, which as yet I have 
only seen through the trees. She is to take 
our party and friends to Lake House, 15 
miles, across the lake, while the stage goes 
around the lake shore and meets us there. 

The hospitality in this state has been gen- 
erous and abundant. And now for Califor- 
nia after breakfast; for the line between the 
two states is crossed on this lake, a magnifi- 
cent sheet of water they say, with the 
mountain ranges all around it, and 7,o00 
feet above the sea. 


STEAMER CHRYSOPOLIS, Sacratnento River, 
Saturday, July 1, 7 p. m. 


When we left Atchison I planned my 
journey so as to reach San Francisco July 
ist, and if we arrive safely to-night we shall 
hit it exactly, spite of all detentions on the 
road. 

Resuming the thread of my discourse 
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where I left off at Glenbrook, our party, 
about forty or fifty, embarked on the little 
steamer Governor Blaisdell, to cross the most 
beautiful and romantic lake I have ever seen, 
nestled in amongst the mountains, encom- 
passed by the eastern and middle ranges of 
the Sierra Nevada, 6,500 feet above the sea, 
21 miles by 10, and its water so clear that. 
you can see 1oo feet down in it as if it were 
but ro. It was a trial trip of the steamer 
and came near resulting badly. The pump 
of the engine got out of order, and while 
working at it a very strong head of steam 
accumulated which, when noticed, had to 
be all let off, and the fires put out, and then 
the boiler filled by hand with cold water and 
heated till steam was again formed. 

Reaching Lake House, about 60 miles 
from Placerville, two hours late, we had to 
rush ahead to make time. But the roads 
over the Sierras (there are three ranges) are 
superb, cut out of hill sides often, the ascent 
and descent gradual, and the grade very 
safe, though often the precipice is down 
1,000 feet, if an accident happened! We 
trotted the horses up the mountain ascents, 
but they ew down the descents, the driver 
guiding his six horses unerringly. I rode 
out on the box to enjoy the unequalled scen- 
ery and unequalled driving. We must have 
met a hundred 1o-mule freight teams with 
enormous wagons, and perhaps passed half 
as many, and the way Messrs. Spaulding 
and Taylor, our drivers, guided their horses 
safely through them—even on the very brink 
of the grade, and often at an uninterrupted 
gallop—was astonishing indeed. 

All along the road we were cheered at 
stations by passing teams and by footmen. 
The country seemed alive with excitement. 
At Strawberry the scenery was very impress- 
ive. Immense cliffs lift their rocky forms 
straight out of the valley, defying winds 
and storms and man, and far away for miles 
roll the mountains that form the Sierras. 
As we came to the summit we saw Mt. Dia- 
bolo, about forty miles from San Francisco, 
and nearly roo from us, the clouds around 
his base, but the sun shining on his head. 
At 7:30 we reached Placerville, which was 
decorated with flags; were met outside of 
the city by a committee of the Mayor and 
many citizens, military band, etc., and the 
firing of cannons. When I reached the 
Cary House I had to address the large crowd 
in front of the house about 15 minutes, be- 
fore I had the dust brushed off, the Mayor 
reading to me in their presence a very 
eulogistic welcome as a friend of California 
and her interests as well as theirs. An hour 
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later Gov. Bross and I addressed a still 
larger crowd in the street; and at half-past 
to sat down with some 60 or 8o to a supper 
prepared for us that would have honored any 
hotel in our largest eastern cities. Bross, 
Richardson and I spoke at its close in re- 
sponse to toasts, and at 1 A. M. we got to 
bed, but not to sleep with such a dinner un- 
digested. At 5, after a couple of hours’ 
sleep we were called up, and at 6 were off 
for Shingle Springs, the present terminus of 
the Sacramento Valley R. R., a rival of the 
Central Pacific, and had a delightful ride 
thither. Placerville is but nine miles from 
where the gold was first discovered by a Mr. 
Marshall, a laborer who was digging a race 
for Sutter’s Mill. Gold is profitably panned 
out still in the river beds herabouts, and 
at other points, many Chinese as well 
as Americans being at the wash. The town 
was almost entirely consumed by fire in 1856, 
but was rebuilt by its impoverished people, 
and appears as prosperous now as a city of 
3,000 could be expected to be. 

At Shingle Springs they receive by R. R. 
200 to 250 tons of freight per day for 
regions over the mountains where it is con- 
veyed by the mule trains. They haul from 
5 to ro tons each, and go along about 15 
miles per day, and are organized into a 
Teamsters’ association to keep up the rates. 
They pay heavy tolls to the toll roads 
over the mountains; and without them could 
not haul a quarter as much. 

We ran down from: Shingle Springs to a 
station where we met a committee from Sac- 
ramento to escort us to their city, about 50 
in number, among them D..W. Earl, for- 
merly of South Bend. At Folsom the whole 
people were out with a band, and at their 
request, being welcomed by Hon. J. E. 
Benton in a very handsome speech, I spoke 
briefly, as did Gov. Bross. Here I met 
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William Maslin, the last of Dr. Herrick’s 
company of Dardles, and had 4 pleasant but 
brief chat with him about people and times 
since we parted. At Sacramento, the capi- 
tal of the State, and having about 14,000 
inhabitants, which we reached at 9:30 A. M., 
we sat down to a delicious fruit breakfast 
which, besides the usual meats, was prolific 
of raspberries, blackberries, apricots, cher- 
ries, etc. About too were at table and at 
the close of breakfast the Mayor, Mr. Swift, 
called out Bross,. Richardson and me for 
speeches, and we spoke till quarter after 12. 
We then went to the platform on the street 
and addressed a large and _ enthusiastic 
crowd there till a little before 2p. mM. Af- 
ter talking to Charles Crocker, J. H. Har- 
ris, and their St. Joe Co. folks (Groesincal, 
Traver, etc.) we went to this steamer, a fine 
boat of 1,100 tons burthen, Captain Foster 
commanding, to sail for San Francisco. 
Gen. Redington, agent of the California 
Steamship Co., which has steamers on the 
coast sea-board and all the navigable rivers 
in the state, gave us the freedom of the 
boat, and told me I could run it besides if 
I desired. 

In the last 24 hours I have made six 
speeches and had two hours of sleep; the 
night before, three; and the night before, 
perhaps four. Yet my strength holds out 
finely. 

Sacramento—to which I promised to re- 
turn, and to take a trip on the Central 
Pacific R. R.—has been burned out by fires 
and flooded out with floods over and over 
again and terribly in the past. But it still 
lives, and I trust will prosper always. Our 
reception there was very cordial, as indeed 
it has been everywhere, and our trip increases 
in joy as we enter the realm of civilization 
and this land of fruit and flowers. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


FIRS? LOVE. 


Yes, Love indeed is light from heaven, 
A spark of that immortal fire 
With angels shared, by Alla given, 
To lift from earth our low desire. 
She was a form of life and light, 
That, seen, became a part of sight ; 
And rose, where’er I turned mine eye, 
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The morning-star of memory ! 


— Byron. 


SOME NOTES OF OUR WAR WITH MEXICO. 


WONDERFUL have been the developments 
in the central portions of North America 
since the incidents occurred which are men- 
tioned in this sketch. The ‘‘western fron- 
tiers’? which, 40 years ago, with rather indef- 
inite boundaries extended along the lower 
Missouri and upper Mississippi Rivers, where 
the white pioneer and primitive Indian 
mingled together, and often in deadly con- 
flict, have disappeared in the shadowy past. 
The phrase has lost its significance, and has 
only an historical meaning in the minds of 
those who have grown up within ageneration. 

The pivotal event, which opened a vast 
wilderness to settlement and civilization, 
was the war between the United States and 
Mexico. 

As time develops results, there will be an 
intensifying interest in events connected 
with that war. This sketch is only designed 
to place on record a few incidents connec- 
ted with it which are still fresh in the 
memory of the writer. While his personal 
pride finds some gratification in recording 
his connection with a successful campaign, 
it finds a still higher gratification in the 
fact that the following narrative will illus- 
trate the character of that small but well 
disciplined force which, by a series of 
brilliant victories, opened the way for 
general Scott’s successful invasion of central 
Mexico. 

Aside from the patriotism which promps 
a man to defend the honor and liberties of 
his country, there is little in a soldier’s 
life, to one accustomed to the satisfactions 
of a home, to beget a love for military ser- 
vice. At the time this narrative commences, 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean 
was the home of the primitive Indian. 
Immense land monopolies had not then, as 
now, obtained titles to large tracts of the 
public domain for speculative purposes, 
thereby lessening the opportunities of the 
poor to obtain homes. In many re- 
spects there were not those distinctive lines 
of separation between capital and labor that 
exist to-day. Possibly then, more often 
than now, enlistments were the result of bad 
habits. Aside from this cause men may 
accept service in the army from a series of 
hard experiences, almost forcing the sufferer 


to seek relief in a complete change of his 
condition. 

In October, 1843, there landed on the 
wharf in St. Louis, Mo., from a Mississippi 
steamer, a youth yet under the age of legal 
manhood. Almost beardless he was some- 
what emaciated in appearance and also poor- 
ly clad; for he had come from some place in 
the ‘“‘Great West’’ where ague and poverty 
were chief factors in the lives of the inhabi- 
tants. He bore no marks of dissipation, 
and, although his garments were poor they 
were clean and in good repair, showing the 
handiwork of some kind female friend. 
There was that about his appearance that 
indicated will and purpose and seemed 
to say, ‘‘from the hard past I must find some 
change : it cannot well be for the worse.’’ 

He made his way to Jefferson Barracks 
about ten miles below St. Louis. There he 
presented himself before Lieut. Eaton, then 
recruiting officer at the post. That gentle- 
manly officer appeared to take an interest 
in the youth. He asked him many ques- 
tions, some of them indicating a desire to 
find a reason for rejecting the applicant 
consistently with his duty. The proper 
papers were made out and, contrary to the 
custom of sending a non-commissioned of- 
ficer to see that the recruit was sworn in and 
brought back, they were placed in the hands 
of the youth, and he was directed to go with 
them to a magistrate at a considerable dis- 
tance unattended. Until sworn in he was 
under no obligations to the government, but 
he returned willingly to the lot he had 
chosen. 

The reader has now been informed how 
the writer enlisted in the army, but the 
great secret, the saddest reason of all, why 
he did so, yet remains to be told. When 
he took leave of his native place in the 
state of New York, he left behind him the 
object of the first love of his young man- 
hood. Orphaned in early childhood he had 
been compelled to make his own way in the 
world ; but the idol of his heart was endowed 
with a moderate share of this world’s goods. 
Buoyed up with the idea of making a home, 
although an humble one, in the wilderness, 
for his intended bride, he anticipated Horace 
Greeley’s advice, by a number of years, and 
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went West. Losing his hard earnings 
through the dishonesty of others, and over- 
taken with sickness, his great object remained 
unrealized. He could not go back to his 
athanced, for the hopes of his young 
life were turned to ashes and scattered by 
the winds of misfortune. 

If, in these reminiscences the reader 
should discern a tendency in the ‘old 
soldier to fight his battles o’er again,’’ per- 
haps, with a little charity, he will pardon 
that characteristic of age which develops a 
peculiar pleasure in reviewing the scenes of 
early life; and if the writer betray an over 
kindly feeling for the officers under whom 
he served and with whom for a time he 
shared the fortunes of war, for it he can 
only offer the following apology: he was 
never compelled to submit to abuse from an 
officer, but on the contrary, was ever treated 
with kindness and proper consideration. If 
an error was inadvertently committed, it 
was corrected without unnecessary harshness, 
and passed over as lightly as the rules of 
discipline would permit. Within the limit 
of his experience and observation this was 
the practice, with but few exceptions, to- 
ward men of steady habits who exercised 
reasonable diligence in the performance of 
their duties. 

The following incident isa fine illustra- 
tion of this policy and of the temper of the 
officers. I soon learned the manual of arms 
and began to be initiated into the routine of 
garrison duty. When the old guard was 
relieved in the morning, it was the custom 
for them to discharge their muskets. One 
morning, in the performance of this duty, 
unfortunately the ball from my gun injured 
the top band of a man’s musket in the front 
rank. Contrary to the usual custom, I was 
not placed under arrest but continued to do 
duty until, in the usual routine, I was on 
guard again. After being relieved in the 
morning, without previous notice, I was 
summoned to appear before a Court-martial. 
Again, contrary to custom, as if to relieve 
any sense of degradation on my part, I was 
permitted to wear my side arms. On the 
evening parade when standing in the ranks 
I heard my sentence read, and it was cer- 
tainly severe enough. On account of my 
inexperience it was remitted by the com- 
manding officer, and I was ordered to be re- 
leased and returned to duty. Sucha military 
misdemeanor demanded official considera- 
tion, and enough was done to satisfy military 
discipline. 

The monotony of a soldier’s life in garri- 
son begets a strong desire for excitement 
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and change. The immediate cause is not 
likely to be a matter of much consider- 
ation. In the winter of 1843-4, the martial 
spirit of the rank and file of the army was 
somewhat aroused by reports of the proba- 
bilities, in the near future, of a war with 
Mexico. A strong party was growing up in 
the United States in favor of the annexation 
of Texas, and movements had been made 
in that direction as early as the autumn of’ 
1843. In April, 1844, a treaty for the an- 
nexation of Texas. was before the United 
States Senate, and pending its action troops to 
the number of about 1200 were concentrated 
at Fort Jessup, near the eastern frontier of 
Texas, to act in emergencies that might pos- 
sibly arise. These consisted of the 2nd 
Dragoons, under Col. Twiggs, who occupied 
the quarters at Fort Jessup, and the 3rd and 
4th Infantry who were transported from Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Missouri, to a position near 
Fort Jessup, where they built temporary 
quarters in the pine woods. A _reading- 
room was built and well furnished with mag- 
azines and newspapers. A Lyceum was or- 
ganized, in the debates of which the writer 
took an active part. ‘To persons accustomed 
to military life doubtless the time passed 
quite pleasantly. It was well diversified 
with duties and amusements. 

While here difficulties with Mexico con- 
tinued to assume greater prominence. Asa 
further preparation for the coming struggle, 
the troops, under Gen. Zachary Taylor, were 
transported to Corpus Christi, in Texas, 
in June, 1845. 

There was no mail accommodation for 
the army at Corpus Christi except through 
the Quartermaster’s Department. Thechiefs 
of that department, in New Orleans and on 
Gen. Taylor’s staff, were responsible for the 
postage, which was not then, as now, requir- 
ed to be prepaid. As there was no one in 
camp who made the care of the mails a 
specialty, the financial burden began to be 
felt personally by the Quartermasters. As 
a result, in October Gen. Taylor sent to 
Col. Hitchcock, commanding the 3rd In- 
fantry, asking if he could furnish a suitable 
man to take charge of the mail matter at 
headquarters. ‘The writer was recommended 
for the position and at once detailed on 
detached service. This was quite a change, 
as it released him from military duty in his 
company. Ina short time a post office was 
fitted up under canvas and order grew out 
of confusion in that department. He was 
thereafter known as ‘‘Army Postmaster’’ un- 
til the close of the war. He also acted as 
Texas postmaster at Corpus Christi, until 
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the United States postal service was extend- 
ed over the newly acquired territory. The 
mails from New Orleans were sent direct 
from the post office, and Gen. Taylor and 
staff were sureties for the faithful fulfillment 
of financial obligations to that office. 

On the 4th of July of that year (1845) Texas 
had agreed to the annexation and on the 
22nd of December became an _ integral 
portion of the United States. 

In camp near Corpus Christi the troops 
were under canvas on a bleak, unsheltered 
shore. The water was unhealthy, being the 
seepage of the waters of the bay at the head 
of which the camp was located, into holes 
dug in the sand. Dysentery became so pre- 
valent that at one time a third of the force 
was reported on the sick list. Wood was 
not abundant and the fires in the bleak open 
air afforded but little comfort, making the 
life of the soldier very unpleasant. 

It was here, in the winter of 1845-6, that 
the writer began to be familiar with the 
person and character of General Zachary 
Taylor. He was short and heavy without 
being corpulent. This make-up indicated 
unusual bodily strength and capacity for 
endurance. He was plain in his dress and 
manners. In these things he exhibited more 
of the character of the well-to-do farmer 
than of the soldier. He appeared to be in- 
different to the minor details of military 
tactics. In inspecting the arms of a com- 
pany he was as likely to commence at the 
wrong flank as the right one. Only the 
strictest discipline would prevent an amused 
smile passing over the face of the 
soldier when, as he presented his piece to 
the General for inspection, he saw it taken 
by him with the awkwardness of the recruit. 
Among the rank and file he was believed 
to have a kindly heart. He had the repu- 
tation of having been always opposed to 
stopping the soldier’s pittance of pay, and 
to imposing severe punishments for slight 
delinquencies. It was asserted that there 
had been instances of his exercising a sort 
of fatherly severity, in the way of scolding, 
pulling the ears, etc., and then dismissing 
the delinquent with emphatic admonitions 
to do better in the future. Also the sick 
and disabled often received his special at- 
tention. A commander who possesses the 
qualities which win the friendship of the com- 
mon soldier without weakening discipline, has 
in his hands one of the chief elements of suc- 
cess. Those qualities General Taylor 
possessed in an eminent degree. Add to 
this fact that his record indicated good 
staying qualities in a fight, and the reasons 
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for his subsequent success against great odds 
are evident. He was singularly fortunate in 
those he gathered around him. His staff, toa 
man, without descending from the dignity 
of the officer, were kind and courteous to 
all. It, with the general, constituted a 
galaxy of martial spirits whose humane in- 
fluences won the respect and confidence of 
the rank and file and ensured their devoted 
co-operation in the day of battle. The old 
body servant of the general was born in the 
family. He considered it the chief duty 
of his life to see that his master was well 
cared for in sickness or health; and should 
he unfortunately be killed, he felt that on 
him would devolve the important duty of 
seeing that his remains were properly cared 
for. 

The general’s horses also deserve a pass- 
ing notice. ‘Old Bay and Gray’’ were 
quite as familiar to the soldiery as the 
general himself. Indeed, they were looked 
upon as a necessary adjunct of his establish- 
ment. They seemed capable of performing 
any labor expected of them. Staid, reliable 
beasts, they never became excited, no mat- 
ter what their surroundings, and _ they 
were never known to be in any unnecessary 
hurry. 

The name of the general’s daughter, 
Betty, was quite familiar to the army, and 
there are few circumstances in life in which 
a love affair is without interest. It was an 
accepted fact that Betty Taylor was the 
affanced of Col. Bliss, the adjutant general, 
and that she was patiently waiting, on her 
father’s plantation, the return of her hero 
to claim his bride. ; 

On the 8th of March, 1846, the army at 
Corpus Christi commenced its march for 
the Rio Grande. On that march the writer 
traveled with headquarters. It was accom- 
plished without special difficulty, except 
that on one long march without water a 
few men failed before it was reached and 
required assistance to get into camp. Also 
when the water was reached it was poor in 
quality and quite limited in quantity. The 
country passed over abounded in a species 
of wild hog, and in huge rattlesnakes from 
five to eight feet in length, with tarantulas 
and centipedes by way of variety. Ata 
stream called the Arroyo Colorado, about 
thirty miles north of the Rio Grande, there 
was a blustering display of hostility on the 
south bank. One section of a battery was 
placed in position above and one below 
the crossing. ~The infantry marched into 
the stream and nothing more was seen of 
the enemy. This occured on the 2oth of 
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March. The writer distinctly recollects the 

halting of the infantry on the rath, 
the departure of General Taylor and the 
cavalry for Point Isabel, and the smoke of 
_the burning hamlet in the distance, set on 
fire by the panic-stricken inhabitants. 

On the 28th of March the army arrived 
on the north bank of the-Rio Grande, 
opposite the city of Matamoras. From the 
Mexican standpoint a state of war already 
existed. Their territory was occupied by 
United States troops and an important city 
was menaced by their cannon. Mexico 
was not in a condition to at once face these 
stubborn facts. The American army occu- 
pied this position over thirty days and 
spent the time in fortifying it. Evi- 
dently, if hostilities should assume greater 
proportions, this was the most feasible point 
from which to attack Mexico on its northern 
frontier. The first blood shed was that of 
Col. Cross, assistant quartermaster general. 
Imprudently riding out alone beyond the 
American lines he was killed by guerrillas 
and his body mutilated. This event pro- 
duced a sensation. He was a chival- 
rous Southerner and his son was with him as 
secretary. The affliction had a keen edge 
on account of the unfortunate manner in 
which the colonel lost his life. 

Towards the last of April it was evident 
that a conflict could not long be delayed. 
The Mexican commander began to throw 
troops across the river both above and below 
General Taylor’s position, with the view of 
cutting his line of communication with 
Point Isabel. General Taylor accepted the 
challenge embodied in this move; pushed 
the fortifications to completion; garrisoned 
them with 500 men under Major Brown, 
strengthened with two eighteen pounders 
and Bragg’s Battery. With a large train he 
left Fort Brown for Point Isabel on the 1st 
of May, with about 2,230 men including 
teamsters. The day was well advanced 
when the march commenced and 
continued well into the night. Everything 
was in the utmost possible readiness for an 
attack. The small force of cavalry, about 
100, were on the alert, and the infantry 
marched in column, prepared to quickly 
form square should the enemy’s cavalry 
suddenly appear. When camp was formed 
arms were stacked in front of the line, and 
the men lay down in position wrapped in 
their blankets. To them with their light 
covering the night was chilly. In the 
morning their blankets were wet with the 
heavy dew. Arising at dawn, after a sol- 
dier’s breakfast, principally of hard tack 
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and cold pork, this small but compact army 
was soon again on the march. In good 
time during the day it arrived at Point 
Isabel. 

Early in the morning of the 3rd of May, 
the preconcerted signal, two shots from the 
heavy guns with a specified interval, assured 
us that our comrades still ‘‘held the fort.’’ 
On the morning of the 5th Capt. Walker, 
of the Texas Rangers, brought a dispatch 
from Major Brown conveying intelligence 
that, although surrounded by enemies, the 
prospects were still good for a successful de- 
fence. There was no evidence, at that time, 
that General Taylor had any other plan 
than to load his train with supplies, return 
with them, and fight the enemy if it ap- 
peared on his route. Those signal guns did 
not fail, even on the morning of the 7th, to 
send the welcome message, ‘‘We are still 
holding out.’’ On that day the army be- 
gan to retrace its steps towards Ft. Brown, a 
distance of 22 miles. About noon on the 
8th, the Mexicans were found in position 
on the road, about eight miles from the 
Fort, at a place called paLo aLTto. The 
ground between the opposing forces was a 
plain covered with dry grass of the previous 
year’s growth. It was interspersed with 
bunches of thorny chaparral and shallow 
ponds of water. The 3rd Infantry stacked 
their arms and filled their canteens at one of 
these ponds. Probably others did the same, 
as the day was quite warm and the enemy 
not yet ready to attack. As his regiment 
swept into line the writer seized his arms 
and fell into his proper place on the left of 
his company, which was also the left com- 
pany of the regiment. The lines of both 
armies were formed across the road which 
extended on south towards Fort Brown. 
The enemy’s guns were poorly served, being 
generally aimed so high as to throw the 
missiles over the line to the rear. However, 
a man was occasionally knocked out of the 
ranks. 

A brave man may instinctively stoop as 
a shot or a shell goes whizzing over his head, 
and there was many a one went through the 
performance that afternoon, who in the ex- 
citement of a charge would have faced the 
muzzles of those guns without flinching. 
While under this cannonade, Col. Twiggs 
rode slowly along in front and remarked to 
the men that it was better to keep erect, as 
then a shot would cut them in two but 
once, instead of twice. He had barely ut- 
tered the facetious remark, when a shot 
came sufficiently close to produce unpleas- 
ant sensations. He bent almost to the 
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saddle bow and again remarked, as he 
straitened up, ‘‘Well, I did not know I was 
such a d—d fool.’’ This caused a chuck- 
ling laugh to run along the line. Probably 
the little scene was acted to divert the at- 
tention of the men. Two 18 pounders, 
drawn by oxen, were on the left of the 3rd 
Infantry. These were aimed at a long line 
of the enemy’s cavalry which appeared to 
be about a mile in front, marching by their 
left flank with the evident intention of 
menacing our right. These guns were well 
handled, for we could distinctly see, at 
every discharge, a gap made in the enemy’s 
column but which was immediately closed up. 
Perpendicular to our line, and well to- 
wards the right flank, was a slight elevation 
of ground extending some distance south. 
On this Ringold’s Battery took position in 
sections. As the enemy came within range 
they were badly riddled with grape. The 
writer has no recollection of hearing, at the 
time, of the action of the 5th Infantry in 
repulsing their charge, as stated in Ban- 
croft’s History; the 5th’s position being 
near the left. It was believed, at the time, 
that the artillery offered the enemy suff- 
cient inducements to change their inten- 
tions. In the meantime, Duncan’s battery 
was feeling after the enemy in front, and re- 
port said that soon after the duel com- 
menced a shot from his battery dismounted 
one of the enemy’s guns. _It was soon dis- 
covered that the wads from the guns had 
set the grass on fire, and it was not long 
until a line of smoke extended diagonally 
across the field between the two armies. 
The firing ceased about one hour, during 
which both lines formed more nearly par- 
allel with the road. From this time the 
operations were not visible from the posi- 
tion occupied by the grd Infantry, on ac- 
count of the smoke, excepting an important 
move near the close of the day. But the 
firing was renewed, and occasionally a shot 
might be seen passing through the smoke. 
Towards sundown a Mexican _ battery, 
drawn by mules, uncovered from the smoke 
a little to the left of the 3rd Infantry which 
was guarding the train. Its evident object 
was to destroy the latter. The enemy’s 
cavalry soon began to mass for the support 
of the battery, the missiles from which 
damaged a wagon and knocked a man or 
two out of the ranks. While these events 
were occurring Duncan’s battery was slow- 
ly moving, on. our side of the smoke, to- 
wards the enemy’s position, but probably 
unseen by them. It halted and for a short 
time remained stationary. The usual im- 
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patience of men when inactive under fire 
was manifest, and a few curses ran along 
the line on account of Duncan’s delay. 
But there was a purpose in it. He was 
waiting for the enemy’s cavalry to concen- 
trate that his fire might be more destruc- 
tive. When his time had come, like a 
thunderbolt his battery uncovered from the 
smoke, and in a fraction of the time it 
requires to write of it shot and shell were 
rending the masses of the enemy. ‘There 
was scarcely an appreciable interval between 
the discharges. While round shot cut their 
way through, making the path of death dis- 
tinct, bursting shells from the howitzer sent 
fragments of men, horses and saddles into 
the air. The Mexican beaten and broken, 
without having accomplished anything to 
weaken their enemy, fled discomfited. ‘The 
sun was setting and the field was covered 
with smoke. ‘The time and circumstances 
not being favorable for further operations, 
hostilities ceased as if by mutual consent. 
Among the casualties of the day was the 
loss of Major Ringold. He rode a fine 
thoroughbred mare, about as familiarly 
known to the men as the commanding form 
of her rider. A grapeshot passed through 
the withers of the animal, taking from the 
thighs of the rider the flesh to the bone. 
The accomplished Major was a promising 


officer, and to his country an expensive © 


sacrifice to the demon of war. He lived 
but a few days. In the evening I saw the 
surgeons dressing the wound of a somewhat 
aged captain of the 4th Infantry. A grape- 
shot had carried away his under jaw, leaving 
the tongue and upper front of the face in- 
tact. The case elicited much sympathy. I 
afterwards learned that he lived to meet his 
family in the States, and gradually sank 
away and died. ‘The esprit de corps of the 
American army was practically as nearly 
perfect as possible: any important move of 
its divisions was of direct interest to the 
others and was soon discussed and criticised. 

I have no recollection of hearing that the 
Mexican cavalry, in their efforts to turn the 
American position, were repulsed by the 
5th Infantry. But I had all the evidence 
the most incredulous could require, that 
later in the day, when the Artillery Bat- 
talion was in position near Ringold’s bat- 
tery, a heavy column of cavalry was seen 
approaching it. It was soon ready for the 
shock, with the battery and the General and 
his staff inside the square. 
quietly cautioned the men to keep cool and 
reserve their fire until they could ‘‘see the 
white of the enemy’s eyes.’’ Not a trigger 
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was pulled until they were in close range, 
when a withering fire emptied most of the 
saddles in the front of the column, and the 
charge was effectually broken. The dis- 
comfited squadrons turned and fled. The 


‘Square opened and the artillery reapt its 


harvest of death. With much diffidence I 
suggest the probability that the charge on 
the Artillery Battalion has been confounded 
with the demonstration of the Mexican 
cavalry on the right of the American line, 
soon after the commencement of the battle. 

This experimental battle,|between two na- 
tions of distinct race characteristics, cannot 
be considered a fair field for criticism. The 
combatants knew each other better when 
night hid the field of blood in shadow than 
they did in the morning. Gen. Taylor’s 
army was still pregnant with the elements of 
victory, while Arista’s was partially de- 
moralized, not having made a successful 
move of importance during the engagement. 
The superior effectiveness of the American 
artillery was evident early in the action. 
The superiority of the American musket in 
the hands of American soldiers would have 
been equally as pronounced had the _in- 
fantry of the two armies crossed bayonets; 
as was evidenced in the supplemental bat- 
tle of the following day, when a charge of 
the sth Infantry effectually silenced the 
enemy’s guns. Had Arista taken Am- 
pudia’s advice, and made a general ad- 
vance on the American line, his great supe- 
riority in numbers and especially in cavalry 
afforded some chance of success; but their 
advancing columns would have been con- 
stantly rent with shot and shell, supple- 
mented with grape and canister. That fail- 
ing, a well directed discharge of musketry 
when within close range would have as ef- 
fectually demoralized them as did the fire 
of the Artillery Battalion when their cavalry 
came thundering down upon it. 

The following excerpt from Bancroft’s His- 


tory of Mexico, Vol. 5, page 364, involves. 


criticism on Gen. Taylor that to me appears 
unwarrantable: ‘‘It is maintained that if at 
Palo Alto he had ordered a charge to be 
made when the enemy’s final attack had 
been repulsed by Duncan’s battery on the 
left, the whole field would have been swept 
and the Mexican army been dispersed.’’ 
With a large train packed in the rear, nec- 
essarily guarded by a considerable portion 
of his force, with the immense superiority 
of the enemy’s numbers, and especially in 
cavalry, with the field enveloped in smoke 
and night athand, there were many chances 
against the success of the movement. 
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The Americans encamped near the train 
on the ground occupied by the first line of 
battle. This was convenient for supplies, 
and also for caring for the wounded. The 
Mexicans also camped near the field of bat- 
tle, and in the morning were seen marching 
along the road south. Gen. Taylor had 
but few cavalry. To have divided his 
small force to pursue them, with his heavy 
train and wounded to take care of, would 
have been seriously objectionable. 

The following, which was current in 
camp on the morning of the goth, if not 
strictly correct, certainly exhibits the stay- 
ing qualities of Gen. Taylor. Ata council 
of war, held early in the morning of the 
gth, he sat with his head bent forward as if 
communing with himself rather than listen- 
ing to those around him. Only two of the 
council, and those young officers, were in 
favor of continuing the march to Ft. Brown. 
After all present had given their opinions 
he made no reply, but sprang to his feet, 
and with great emphasis said, ‘‘Gentlemen, 
Ils bexd! d if I don’t reach Ft. Brown 
to-night,’’ and at once gave orders for the 
advance. ‘Those who had an opportunity 
of visiting the ground swept by Captain 
Duncan’s Battery at the close of the action 
the day before, reported 140 dead Mexi- 
cans, mixed up with the debris of horses and 
accoutrements. It was, doubtless, the most 
destructive artillery practice of the day. 

Early on the morning of the gth, a de- 
tachment of roo men from the 3d and 4th 
regiments of Infantry, under Captain. 
McCall of the latter regiment, was sent for- 
ward to ascertain the position of the enemy. 
Sergeant Cowan, of my company, returned, 
wounded with a grapeshot which passed 
between his thighs, and without breaking 
the skin, bruised the flesh to the bone. He 
stated that the discharge of grape which 
wounded him was the first intimation the 
skirmishers received of the presence of the 
enemy, whose position was reported at head 
quarters before the general advance. 

The following incident illustrates how 
keenly the sympathy of the soldier may be 
aroused for individual suffering. On the 
forward march a wounded Mexican raised 
his head above the tall grass in front of the 
left of the advancing line and begged for 
water. He had, doubtless, lain there since 
the day before, in the dews and scorching 
sun. His appealing looks and motions s> 
suddenly and so intensely excited the sym- 
pathies of the men that there was manifest 
a simultaneous impulse to break the ranks to 
supply his wants from canteens. But in a 
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moment discipline resumed its sway, and 
directions were given by the proper officer 
to take care of the suffering man. 

The enemy were in position about midway 
between Palo Alto and Ft. Brown, on the 
dry ravine of Resaca de la Palma, which 
crossed the road at nearly right angles and 
was about four miles from Ft. Brown. The 
ground on either side was nearly covered 
with a heavy growth of trees and shrubs, so 
set with thorns that a man must necessarily 
find some passage through them large enough 
for his body to pass without coming in 
contact. Of necessity I knew but little 
of the conflict in that shadowy, matted forest 
that afternoon, except what I saw of my im- 
mediate surroundings. There was no oppor- 
tunity for the display of technical science. 
Success was mostly dependent on the nerve 
and coolness of the rank and file, and on 
their confidence in each other and in their 
officers. - 

That fine Battalion, the Artillery, was left 
in the rear to guard the train and to cover a 
retreat should one be necessary. Conse- 
quently only about 1600 men were brought 
intoaction. These contended against fearful 
odds, when the number of the enemy, about 
6000, and the strength of their position are 
considered. As the 3rd Infantry approached 
the enemy, it deployed on the right of the 
road. My company was the extreme right 
of the line of battle, and 2nd Lieut. Jordan 
and myself were on the right of the com- 
pany. Ina short time we found ourselves 
entirely isolated. The advancing line of 
fire on our left, and the cheers that at inter- 
vals ran along it, assured us that we were 
making progress against the enemy. We 
felt our way forward and suddenly found 
ourselves enveloped in a shower of grape 
shot, which we decided, by the sound of the 
discharge, was from our own guns. At the 
same time we discovered a considerable force 
of the enemy in our front. Concluding 
that no good could be accomplished in such 
a helpless position, we fell back to the rear 
and made our way out to the road. As we 
turned back we met with some difficulty in 
finding a place where we could get through 
the chaparral. As we bent low to go 
through a hole in the thorny undergrowth 
several bullets passed in close proximity 
over our heads. It seems superfluous to add 
that the sense of danger caused us to bend 
still lower, and we felt that our sudden 
stooping to go through had saved our lives. 

Arriving on the road in front of the 
Mexican battery, [saw Gen. Taylor on ‘Old 
Bay’’ calmly awaiting the issue of the con- 
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flict. We pressed on to the front, and found 
ita warm place. There was a shower of 
whizzing bullets, and a six-foot Lieut. of 
infantry, bareheaded, was going through the 
sword exercise in a way that evidenced 
considerable excitement. The gunners be- 
smeared with smoke, with a ghastly, weary 
look, were leaning on the guns awaiting the 
time for further action, and here also was 
transpiring the event that crowned the 
American arms with victory. The 5th In- 
iantry had just supplemented acharge of the 
cavalry by one with the bayonet, and were 
dragging out the enemy’s guns. They had 
lost their artillery, and with it the key of 
their position. Panic stricken they fled ex 
masse for the Rio Grande. ‘There was no 
time given to halt, to form. The remnant 
of cavalry, in their shirt sleeves, with naked 
sabres, and with horses champing their foam- 
ing Lits, were ready to deal their heavy 
blows on any unfortunate enemy within 
their reach. The artillery swept the sur- 
rounding thickets with grape for fear an 
enemy might still be lurking in them. The 
infantry naturally, as they emerged on to 
more open ground, pursued at a rapid 
pace. Some of the men thoughtlessly car- 
ried Mexican colors and cavalry lances 
which they had taken or picked up. This 
deceived the garrison, and they, supposing 
we were a portion of the fleeing enemy, sent 
a round shot or two after us, but a mounted 
officer rode rapidly forward and soon con- 
vinced them of their error. Such a ringing, 
heartfelt cheer as went up from that weary 
garrison I have never heard but that once 
in my life. 

After exchanging congratulations with our 
comrades, whose anxieties had been intense | 
concerning our advance for their relief, my 
regiment returned four miles to the battle 
ground. Weary with the two days of labor 
and excitement, we rolled up in our blankets 
and without being troubled by our con- 
sciences or the ghosts of the departed slept 
soundly. The following morning I returned 
to my postal business at headquarters which 
was camped a little north of the position of 
the Mexican battery. 

As we went into this battle we were cau- 
tioned by our officers not to shoot our own 
men. It was believed that some of our loss 
occurred in this way. Our cavalry under 
Lieut. Col. May numbered about 100; hence 
the audacity of its charge on the Mexican 
guns. It was into the very jaws of death. 
The charge was made after Ridgeley’s battery 
had drawn the Mexican fire. Still they had 
time for another discharge which swept out 
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of the squadron twenty horses, six privates 
and Lieut. Inge. It was currently reported 
that Col. May returned from the charge, 
rode direct to Gen. Taylor and reported 
that his squadron was cut to pieces. When 
he returned to the front he found his sec- 
ond in command, the cool, deliberate Capt. 
Hardee, with it well in hand for another 
charge. The day after the battle the Mexi- 
can prisoners dug a pit on each side of the 
road, and the American dead were buried 
on one side and the Mexicans on the other. 
The body of Lieut. Inge was buried by 
itself. The circumstances and the charac- 
ter of the ground made it impracticable to 
gather up and bury all of the dead. Those 
who afterwards traveled the road reported 
that the stench was almost intolerable in that 
vicinity. Doubtless many of the enemy, and 
possibly some of our own wounded, died 
miserably in those dense thickets. In Gen. 
Taylor’s camp, on the roth, for the first and 
only time I saw Gen. Vega, It was gen- 
erally accepted as a fact in the army, that a 
private took Gen. Vega prisoner, and that 
Col. May took him from the private, as he 
was going to the rear, and claimed the honor 
of having captured him. For some time 
afterwards reports were prevalent that Col. 
May abused the man and sought to destroy 
him. When Arista’s camp was taken a tent 
was pointed out as his, and dinner was cook- 
ing on a camp fire near by. ‘These facts in- 
dicate the truth of the accusation that he 
was culpably indifferent to the possibilities 
of a serious attack by the Americans, and 
that their victory was a surprise. 

After our army took possession of Mata- 
moras I occupied the city Post Office, and it 
remained the distributing office for the army 
on the Rio Grande during the war. My 
regiment, the 3rd infantry, was terribly cut 
up in the attack on Monterey on the 21st of 
September, 1846. It was reported that it 
went into action with about 300 men and 
the following morning mustered 130. Among 
the killed was Maj. P. N. Barbour. He was 
a Kentuckian, and one of nature’s noblemen. 
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He had that rare tact in an. officer which 
not only wins the respect and confidence of 
subordinates but also draws out the kindlier 
feelings of their natures. This proved of 
gteat advantage to him on the field of 
Resaca. Seeing where an advantage could 
be gained over the enemy, he easily gathered 
a party of men and made a mark which won 
him the rank of Major. 

It would do violence to my own feelings 
were I not to notice the death of one who 
belonged to the rank and file. Patrick Far- 
ley was a rollicking Irishman, who often 
broke the monotony of camp life with his 
good nature and his sallies of native wit. He 
ever relished a joke whether himself or a 
companion was the subject. He was very 
fond of a smoke, and he was so economical 
that he usually drew the supplies for his pipe 
from the stores of his companions, for his 
good-natured appeal for a “‘ pipe of baccy’’ 
was irresistible. When death was gather- 
ing its harvest in the streets of Monterey, he 
took out his pipe the stem of which from 
the wear and tear of active service had been 
reduced to about twoinches in length—and 
deliberately took a smoke. This he en- 
joyed but a very short time, when a bullet 
knocked the cutty out of his mouth. He had 
not long to mourn its loss, for immediately 
another bullet sent plucky and jolly Pat 
Farley to keep company with his departed 
comrades. 

In the autumn of 1846, andalso of 1847, 
there was considerable yellow fever on the 
Lower Rio Grande. The second season I 
had an attack of it, but luckily being tem- 
perate in my habits, soon recovered. The 
estimate that five Americans died from 
disease in Mexico, to one killed in battle, I 
think would not be far from correct. Fortun- 
ately for myself, if not for the world, I am 
one of the few that survive of the old 
regiments which served in the Mexican war. 
But the reader must not think because I live 


to write this, that in fear I ran away, to live 


to run another day. 
James A. Little. 
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‘“‘O, Cromwell, Cromwell, 


Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 


In the splendor of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
portraiture of Cardinal Wolsey, in the play 
of Henry VIII, the critics and the actors 
have both somewhat overlooked the grand 
lesson of Wolsey’s fall, and also the supreme 
historical and political significance of the 
character and aims of Wolsey in their rela- 
tion to the theme of the play itself. Yet 
our great actors have shown what a dramatic 
colossus on the stage, as well as in history, 
Wolsey might have been had Shakespeare 
chosen the Grand Cardinal as his chief sub- 
ject. But the purpose of the play wasa dra- 
matic presentation of the divorce of Katha- 
rine of Arragon from Henry VIII suitable 
to the temper of the age when England was 
passing from under the universal dominance 
of the Catholic Church, which had prevailed 
for ages until the rise of Luther and of this 
Tudor lion who exalted the State above the 
Church and set England above the See of 
Rome. Moreover, so far as the purposes of 
its presentation upon the English stage, any 
sort of dramatic work upon the king her 
father was only possible in the reign of 
Elizabeth, as justifying the divorce and 
glorifying bluff King Hal’s native greatness, 
spite of his hideous acts of divorcing his 
wives and sending them to the block. And 
to render the play more tolerable, or at least 
less intolerable, that most gorgeous passage 
of flattery, or eulogy, uttered by Cranmer at 
the christening of the infant ‘‘ Bess ’’ as the 
prophecy of her matchless reign, was made 
the culmination of this superb dramatic his- 
tory. 

We may regret that Shakespeare did not 
write the play of Wolsey proper instead of 
Henry VIII, but we appreciate the impossi- 
bility of his having done so, and also realize 
that it would not have been possible for it 
to have been performed either in the reign 
of Elizabeth or of James of Scotland. The 
very knowledge of the existence of such a 
play, even as a closet study, in the life-time 
of Good Queen Bess would have sent the 
author to the block, as that play must have 
embodied the great issues of Christendom; 
and Henry the Eighth himself must have 


played but a second part to his subject who 
was aspiring to the papal throne, and Rome 
been exalted above England. This would 
have been high treason in the author, high 
treason in the actor. 

Cardinal Wolsey was the grandest church- 
man that England ever produced. He was 
perhaps even greater than Pope Gregory 
VII, for he possessed that Saxon weight of 
brain and mightiness of character such as 
no Italian brain ever equalled, and though not 
endowed with the race subtilty of Gregory 
VII, his capacity was quite as great, his am- 
bition for the universal dominion of his 
Church not a whit less in quality or degree 
than his who in the history of the popes is 
without a rival as the Cesar of the Roman 
hierarchy. 

We have said that the ambition of Wolsey 
aimed for the papal throne. This fact is . 
clearly marked in history, and it is the 
charge of the proud nobles of the realm 
against him in the play of Henry VIII, 
which showing to the jealous and rapacious 
lion of the Tudor dynasty that his servant 
the priest was aiming to set himself above 
his master—aiming to reach the universal 
throne at whose footstool Henry of England 
must have bowed if he remained faithful to 
the Catholic Church—provoked the downfall 
of Cardinal Wolsey from that pinnacle to 
which his king had lifted him or permitted 
him to mount. True, Henry VIII had, as it 
were, aided and abetted Wolsey in his am- 
bitions for the papacy, and Charles V of 
Germany and Spain had pledged the Grand 
Cardinal his imperial support. But Charles 
V kept not his promise and the nominee of 
the King of France for the papal throne was 
preferred to the nominee of the King of 
England—Wolsey himself. Charles V paid 
for his betrayal of Wolsey in the divorce of 
his aunt, Katharine of Arragon; but the 
passions of Henry VIII and his own ambi- 
tions to make himself the supreme head of 
both Church and State, complicated the Car- 
dinal’s relations between his king and the 
pope, between the State which his royal 
master was determined to make supreme in 
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his own realm, and the Church that Wolsey 
with all his worldly ambitions faithfully held 
to besupreme. Thus Wolsey was hurried to 
his fall, and Anne Boleyn was the footstool 
over which he stumbled to his fate. The di- 
vorce from Katharine accomplished through 
his connivance, and his influence in obtaining 
a commission from ‘the whole consistory of 
Rome,’’ having dissolved the marriage bonds 
of his sovereign master the king, Wolsey 
discusses with himself a new alliance sub- 
servient to Henry’s lustful desires yet not 
repugnant to the interests and unity of the 
Church of Rome: 


“Tt shall be to the duchess of Alencon, 

The French king’s sister: he shall marry her.— 

Anne Boleyn! No. I'llno Anne Boleyn for him: 
There is more in it than fair visage. Boleyn! 

No, we'll no Boleyns.—Speedily I wish 

To hear from Rome.—The Marchioness of Pembroke. 


The late queen's gentlewoman, a knight's daughter, 
To be her mistress’ mistress! the queen s queen! 
This candle burns not clear: 't is I must snuff it: 
Then out it goes.—What though I know her virtuous, 
And well deserving ? Yet I know her for 

A spleeny Lutheran, and not wholesome to 

Our cause, that she should lie i’ the bosom of 

Our hard rul'd king. Again, there is sprung up 
An heretic, an arch one, Cranmer one 

Hath crawl d into the favor of the king 

And is his oracle.” 


But the Duke of Norfolk, who was the 
uncle of Anne Boleyn, was now, through the 
influence of Henry’s ardent passion for his 
niece, more potent than this colossus of 
Church and State of whom it was quaintly 
written, ‘‘he was the_man made choice of, 
who, like another Mercury, should pass be- 
tween this our Jove and the senate of the 
lesser gods.’’ But Wolsey was no longer 
that Mercury whose influence with ‘‘this our 
Jove’’ was all-powerful, and which this senate 
of the lesser gods—to whom he had been 
wont to bring the imperious will of this 
thundering Jove of England, whose voice 
indeed at that very moment was about to 
volume its thunder against the Pope him- 
self—was more powerful with the king than 
his Cardinal prime-minister; and the envy and 
malice of these lesser gods on the threshold 
of the Cardinal’s chamber stood in the 
passion of their exultation scarcely waiting 


for permission to enter and announce 
his downfall. ‘‘I’ll no Anne Boleyn for 
him. To be obe:ber mistress’ 


mistress? the queen’s queen?—This candle 
burns not clear: ’t is I must snuff it: then 
out it goes.’’ peri: 

But at that very hour, in the same scene, 
immediately preceding the entrance of Wol- 
sey with his servant, Cromwell, and the 
Cardinal’s review touching his necessity and 
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his power to snuff the candle of Anne Boleyn 
out, heruncle, Duke of Norfolk, hercousin, 
farl of Surrey, and Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, brother-in-law of the king, and 
the Lord Chamberlain, hold the following 
conversation on the prospect of Wolsey’s 
fall: 


Norfolk. If you will now unite in your complaints 
And force them with a constancy, the Cardinal 
Cannot stand under them: if you omit 
The offer of this time, I cannot promise 
But that you shall sustain more new disgraces, 
With those you bear already. 
Surrey. I am joyful 
To meet the least occasion, that may give me 
Remembrance of my faither-in-law, the duke, 
To be revenged on him. 


Suffolk. Which of the peers 
Have uncontemn’'d gone by him, or at least 
Strangely neglected? when did he regard 
The stamp of nobleness in any person 
Out of himself? 

Cham. My lords, you speak your pleasures : 
What he deserves of you and me, I know; 
What we can do to him, (though now the time 
Gives way to us,) I much fear. If you cannot 
Bar his access to the King, never attempt 
Anything on him ; for he hath a witchcraft 
Qver the King in his tongue. 

Nor. O, fear him not; 
His spell in that is out: the king hath found 
Matter against him, thal for ever mars 
The honey of his language. No, he’s settled, 
Not to come off in his displeasure. 

Sur. Sir, 

I should be glad to hear such news as this 
Once every hour. 

Nor. Believe it, this is true. 
In the divorce, his contrary proceedings 
Are all unfolded; wherein he appears, 

As I could wish mine enemy. 


Here we have at once a portraiture of the 
Grand Cardinal, something of the story of 
his conduct and offense in his passage like 
Mercury between this our Jove and the 
senate of the lesser gods, their envy and 
malice toward him and bent at this very 
moment on his immediate downfall. But 
they had been all impotent had not the king 
himself ‘‘found matter against him that for 
ever mars the honey of his language.’’ 
And this matter was just that which now 


‘occupied Wolsey’s own mind—namely, the 


divorce, the marrying of Harry again suit- 
able to the Wolseyan policy, the snuffing 
out the flame of his royal master for this. 
Anne Boleyn, ‘‘a spleeny Lutheran,’’ and 
the crushing of the arch heretic, Cranmer, 
who ‘‘hath crawled into the favor of the 
king and is his oracle.’? ‘There was no in- 
tent of treason to his master in all this, but 
the aims of a Cardinal who was hopeful of 
ascending the papal throne, and in the di- 
rect issues of the hour seeking the interest. 
of Mother Church, the well-being and glory 
of his royal master, and last, though per- 
haps not least, the personal interests and 
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grandeur of Cardinal Wolsey. But the af- 
fairs of church and state were at that mo- 
ment most complex and crossed, knotted be- 
yond the power and artfulness of the grand 
priest to unpick; while Henry’s passions, 
wrought to the fiercest heat by the luscious 
freshness of the beautiful Anne Boleyn, the 
leonine King in fact actually rampant in 
his lustful desires for the possession of her 
person, rendered the very presence of Wol- 
sey at court intolerable to the King, his 
master, who was not one to suffer rebuke of 
his conscience or his conduct when his min- 
ister, the creature of his will, appeared. 
Thus had the tongue of Wolsey lost its 
witchcraft over the king; his spell was out: 
the king had found matter against his ser- 
vant that forever marred the honey of his 
tongue. 


Sur. How came his practices to light ? 

Suf. Most strangely. 

Sur. O, how, how? 

Suf. The Cardinal's letter to the pope miscarried, 
And came to the eye o’ the king; wherein was read, 
How that the Cardinal did entreat his holiness 
To stay the judgment o’ the divorce: for if 
It did take place, ‘I do,’ quoth he, ‘perceive, 

The king is tangled in affection to 
A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Boleyn.’ 

Sur. Has the King this? 

Suf. Believe it. 

Sur. Will this work ? 

Cham. The King in this perceives him, how he coasts, 
And hedges, his own way. But in this point 
All his tricks founder, and he brings his physic 
After the patient’s death; the king already 
Hath married the fair lady. 

Sur. Would he had! 

Suf. You may be happy in your wish, my lord, 
For I profess you have it. 

Sur. Now may all joy trace the conjunction. 

Suf. My Amen to it. 

Nor. All men's. 

Suf. There's order given for her coronation : 
Marry, this is yet but young, and may be left 
To some ears unrecounted.—But, my lords, 

She is a gallant creature, and complete 

In mind and feature: I persuade me, from her 
Will fall some blessing to this land, which shall 
In it be memoriz’d. 


Our Shakespeare’s head is now safe: his 
play of Henry VIII may be put upon the 
stage even in the reign of Anne Boleyn’s 
daughter, who prided herself in being styled 
the lioness of England, and well her char- 
acter fitted her own conceit. She was the 
true daughter of the Tudor lion; yet was 
she the child of the divorce; and the cause 
and memory of her beautiful, high-fated and 
ill-fated mother, innocent but still held 
guilty and murdered by her father, was as a 
sacred testament in Elizabeth’s heart the 
seals of which she scarcely ever opened even 
to her own eyes in the veiled secrecy of her 
closet. That she deeply felt her mother’s 
tragic close of her short but splendid life as 
her father’s lady-love and queen; that she 
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may have often wept over the recital of her 
mother’s execution and reproached her father 
with a voiceless rage which not even the 
ears of her own chamber were allowed to 
hear, lest the gossips of the palace should 
give her to public rumor, is what imagina- 
tion may safely chronicle as veritable history. 
But Elizabeth loved her father with a lofty 
mind; loved to hear the praises sung of 
bluff King Henry the VIII by the common 
people, in whose eyes, though he may be 
a monster to us, he was the mightiest king 
that ever reigned in England. Bess in fact 
was like her father in her character, despotic 
will, and leonine passions, at the same time 
partaking much of the poetic cast, roman- 
tic and even gentle nature of her mother: 
it was this mixture that made the complexity 
seen in the life and character of Good 
Queen Bess. 

Yes, Shakespeare’s head was saved by the 
artfulness of his dramatic work. Suffolk 
had been allowed to say in the royal theatre 
of Windsor Castle of Anne Boleyn and her 
expected offspring: 

“She is a gallant creature, and complete 

In mind and feature: I persuade me, from her 
Will fall some blessing to this land, which shall 
In it be memoriz'd.” 

Thus prepared for the royal ears of the 
daughter of Anne Boleyn, ‘‘a spleeny Lu- 
theran,’’ and then comes the sudden fall of 
Wolsey like a clap of Jove’s own thunder in 
the King’s own cause of personal offense 
and wrath, and in such a dramatic grandeur 
of cast is that fall portrayed, that to read it 
makes the critic thrice emphasize the wish 
that Shakespeare had written the play of 
Wolsey proper instead of Henry VIII, as 
he might have done in Catholic Mary’s 
time very different from that presented to 
her sister Elizabeth, daughter of the divorce 
and a ‘‘spleeny Lutheran’’; or better, as he 
could do to-day in all the capacity and 
splendor of subject worthy of Wolsey’s 
character and aims and completely worthy 
of our Shakespeare’s genius. 


[Enter the King, reading a schedule ; and LOVELL.] 
Suf. The king, the king. 
K. Hen. What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 

To his own portion! and what expense by the hour 

Seems to flow from him! How, i’ the name of thrift, 

Does he rake this together?—Now, my lords; 

Saw you the cardinal? 

Nor. My lord, we have 

Stood here observing him: some strange commotion 

Is in his brain; he bites his lip, and starts; 

Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground, 

Then lays his finger on his temple; straight, 

Springs out into a fast gait; then stops again, 

Strikes his breast hard; and anon, he casts 

His eye against the moon: in most strange postures 

We have seen set himself. 

K. Hen. It may well be; 
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' There is a mutiny in his mind. This morning Your brain, and every function of your power, 
Papers of state he sent me to peruse. Should, notwithstanding that your bond of duty, 
As I requir d: and, wot you what | found As ‘t were in love's particular, be more 
There ; on my conscience, put unwittingly ? Tome, your friend, than any. r 
Forsooth, an inventory, thus importing, e Wo. I do profess, 
The several parcels of his plate, his treasure, That for your highness’ good I ever labored 
Rich stuffs, and ornaments of household, which More than mine own; that am, have, and will be: 
I find at such proud rate, that it outspeaks Though all the world should crack their duty to you, 
Possession of a subject. And throw it from their soul; though perils did 
Nor. It 's heaven's will: Abound, as thick as thought could make ’em, and 
Some spirit put this paper in the packet, Appear in forms more horrid; yet my duty, 
To bless your eye withal. As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 
KK. Hen. If we did think Should the approach of this wild river break, 
His contemplation were above the earth, And stand unshaken yours. 
And fixed on spiritual object, he should still K. Hen. “T is nobly spoken: 
Dwell in his musings: but, I am afraid, Take notice, lords, he has a loyal breast, 
His thinkings are below the moon, not worth For you have seen him open’t.—Read o’er this, 
His serious considering. [Giving him papers. 
[He takes his seat, and whispers LoVELL, who And, after, this: and then to breakfast, with 
goes to WOLSEY. What appetite you have. 
Wol. __ Heaven forgive me !— [Zxit King, frowning upon CARDINAL WOLSEY - 
Ever God bless your highness! the Nobles throng af er him, smiling, and whis- 
K, Hen. Good, my lord, pering. 


You are full of heavenly stuff, and bear the inventory 
Of your best graces in your mind; the which 

You were now running o’er: you have scarce time 
To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span, 

To keep your earthly audit: sure, in that 


Wol. What should this mean? 
What sudden anger 's tris? how have I reap'd it? 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap'd from his eyes: So looks the chafed lion 

: Upon the daring huntsman that has gall'd him; 
aoe Oe we husband, and am glad Then makes him nothing. I must fend this paper; 
"Wor you therein my companion. : I fear, the story of his anger.—'T is so; 

hes Sir, This paper has undone me :—’T is the account 
Of all that world of wealth I have drawn together 
For mine own ends; indeed, ¢o guin the popedom, 
And fee my friends in Rome. O negligence, 
Fit for a fool to fall by! What cross devil 
Made me put this main secret in the packet 
I sent the king? Is there no way to cure this? 
No new device to beat this from his brains? 
I know, 't will stir him strongly; Yet I know 
A way, if it take right, in spite of fortune, 
Will bring me off again. What's this—7Zo the Pope? 
The letter, as I live, with all the business 
I writ to his holiness. Nay, then, farewell! 
I have touch'd the highest point of all my greatness; 
And, from that full meridian of my glory, 
I haste now to my setting; I shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man see me more. 


[Re-enter the DUKES OF NORFOLK avd SUFFOLK, the 


For holy offices I have a time; a time 
To think upon the part of business which 
I bear i’ the state; and nature does require 
Her times of preservation, which, preforce, 
I, her frail son, amongst my brethren mortal, 
Must give my tendance to. 
KE. Len: You have said well. 
Wol.. And ever may your highness yoke together, 
As I will lend you cause, my doing well 
With my well saying ! 
K, Hen. "T is well said again ; 
And ‘tis a kind of good deed to say well: 
And yet words are no deeds. My father lov d you: 
He said, he did: and with his deed did crown 
His word upon you. Since I had my office, 
I have kept you next my heart; have not alone 
'Employ'd you where high profits might come home, 
But pared my present havings, to bestow ., 
My bounties upon you. 


Wol. What should this mean ? EARL OF SURREY, ard the Lord Chamberlain. 

Sur. The lord increase this business! [ Aside. Nor. Hear the king's pleasure, cardinal: who com- 

K. Hen. Have I not made you mands you 
The prime man of the state? I pray you, tell me, To render up the great seal presently 
If what I now pronounce, you have found true; Into our hands; and to confine yourself 
And, if you may confess it, say, withal, To Asher-house, my lord of Winchester Se 
If you are bound to us orno. What say you? Till you hear further from his highness, 

Wol. My sovereign, I confess, your royal graces, Wol. oF Stay, 
Shower'd on me daily, have been more than could Where 's your commission, lords? Words cannot carry 
My studied purposes requite ; which went Authority so weighty. 

Beyond all man’s endeavors : my endeavors Suff. aeal Who dare cross them ? 

Have ever come too short of my desires, Bearing the king's will from his mouth expressly ? ; 
Yet filed with my abilities. Mine own ends Wol. Tilt find more than will, or words to do it, 
Have been mine so, that evermore they pointed —TI mean your malice—know, officious lords, 

To the good of your most sacred person, and I dare and must deny it. Now I feel 

The profit of the state. For your great graces Of what coarse metal ye are moulded,—envy. 

Heap d upon me, poor undeserver, I How eagerly ye follow my disgraces, 

Can nothing render but allegiant thanks ; As if it fed ye! and how sleek and wanton 

My prayers to heaven for you: my loyalty, Ye appear in every thing may bring my ruin! 

Which ever has, and ever shall be growing, Follow your envious courses. men of malice ; 

Till death, that winter, kill it. You have Christian warrant for ‘em, and, no doubt, 

KK. Hen. Fairly answer'd: In time will find their fit rewards. That seal 
A loyal and obedient subject is You ask with such a violence, the king 
Therein illustrated: The honor of it” (Mine and your master) with his own hand gave me: 
Does pay the act of it, as, i’ the contrary, Bade me enjoy it, with the place and honors, 

The foulness is the punishment. I presume, During my life, and, to confirm his goodness, 
‘That, as my hand has open’d bounty to you, 3 Tied it by letters-patent: Now, who ll take it? 
My heart dropp’d love, my power rain’d honor, more Sur. The king that gave it. 

On you, than any: So your hand, and heart, Wol. It must be himself then. 
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Sur. Thou art a proud traitor, priest. 
Wol. Proud lord, thou liest; 


Within these forty hours Surrey durst better 
Have burnt that tongue than said so. 

Sur. Thy ambition, 
Thou scarlet Sin, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law : 
The heads of all thy brother cardinals, 

. With thee, and all thy best parts bound together, 
Weighed not a hair of his. Plague of your policy! 
You sent me deputy for Ireland; 

Far from his succor, from the king, from all 

That might have mercy on the fault thou gav’st him; 
Whilst your great goodness, out of holy pity, 
Absolv'd him with an axe. 

Wol. This, and all else 

This talking lord can lay upon my credit, 
I answer, is most false. The duke by law 
Found his deserts : how innocent I was 
From any private malice in his end, 

His noble jury and foul cause can witness. 


If I lov'd many words, lord, I should tell you, 
You have as little honesty as honor; 
That I, in the way of loyalty and truth 
Toward the king, my ever royal master, 
Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. 

Sur. By my soul, 
Your long coat, priest, protects you: thou should’st feel 
My sword i’ the life-blood of thee else—My lords, 
Can ye endure to hear this arrogance? 
And from this fellow? If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of scarlet, 
Farewell nobility: let his grace go forward, 
And dare us with his cap, like larks. 


Wol, All goodness 
Is poison to thy stomach. 
Sur. Yes, that goodness 


Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 

Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion; 

The goodness of your intercepted packets, 

You writ to the pope, against the king: your goodness, 
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. Since you provoke me, shall be most notorious.— 


My lord of Norfolk, as you are truly noble, 
As you respect the common good, the state 
Of our despised nobility, our issues, 
Who, if he live, will scarce be gentlemen,— 
Produce the grand sum of his sins, the articles 
Collected from his life ;—I'll startle you 
Worse than the sacring bell, when the brown wench 
Lay kissing in your arms, lord cardinal. 

WoZ.. How much, methinks, I could despise this 

man, 

But that I am bound in charity against it! 

Nor. Those articles, my lord, are in the king’s hand: 
But, thus much, they are foul ones. 

Wol. So much fairer, 

And spotless, shall mine innocence arise, 
When the king knows my truth. 

Sur. This cannot save you; 
I thank my memory I yet remember 
Some of these articles ; and out they shall. 
Now, if you can, blush, and cry guilty, cardinal, 
You 11 show a little honesty. 

Wol, Speak on, sir: 
I dare your worst objections: if I blush, 
It is, to see a nobleman want inanners. 

Sur. I ‘drather want those, than my head. 

Have at you. 

First, that without the king's assent or knowledge, 
You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You maim’d the jurisdiction of ali bishops. 

Vor. Then, that in all you writ to Rome, or else 
To foreign princes, Ago ef Rex meus 
Was still inscrib’d; in which you brought the king 
To be your servant, 

Suf. Then, that without the knowledge 
Either of the king or council, when you went 
Ambassador to the emperor, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great seal. 

Sur. Item, you sent a large commission 
To Gregory de Cassado, to conclude, 

Without the king’s will, or the state’s allowance, 
A league between his highness and Ferrara. 

Suff. That, out of mere ambition, you have caus'd 
Your holy hat to be stamped on the king's coin. 

Sur. Then, that you have sentinnumerable substance 
(By what means got, I leave to your own conscience), 
To furnish Rome, and to prepare the ways 


- You have for dignities; to the mere undoing 


Of all the kingdom. Many more there are; 
Which, since they are of you, and odious’ 
I will not taint my mouth with. . 

Cham. O my lord, 

Press not a falling man too far; ‘tis virtue. 

His faults lie open to the law; let them, 

Not you, correct him. My heart weeps to see him 
So little of his great self. 

Sur. I forgive him. 

Suff. Lord Cardinal, the king s further pleasure is,— 
Because all those things you have done of late 
By your power legatine within this kingdom, 

Fall into compass of a premunire,— 

That therefore such a writ be sued against you; 
To forfeit all your lands, goods, tenements, 
Chattels, and whatsoever, and to be 

Out of the king's protection :—this is my charge. 

Nor. And so we'll leave you to your meditations 
How to live better. For your stubborn answer 
About the giving back the great seal to us, 

The king shall know it, and, no doubt, shall thank you. 
So fare you well, my little good lord cardinal. 
[ Exeunt all but WOLSEY. 

Wol. So farewell to the little good you bear me. 

Farewell! a long farewell to all my greatness. 
This is the state of man; To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him: 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And,—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 

His greatness is a ripening,—nips his root, 
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And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and nowhas left me 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye; 

I feel my heart new open'd. O, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes’ favors! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. : 

Thus the fall of Wolsey. Thus the close of 
the mortal life of the grandest churchman 
that ever sprang from the Anglo-Saxon race. 
But I think neither Shakespeare nor the his- 
torians have fullyexpounded the life, character 
and aims of the great English Cardinal rel- 
ative to England and bapal christendom, 
albeit Shakespeare has given us in the play 
of Henry VIII the index of the capacity 
of subject embodied in the Wolseyan epic, 
which he dared not in the reign of the 
daughter of Anne Boleyn to have fully ex- 
pounded, as his dramatic work had been 
treason and the hangman had _ perchance 
fingered the divinest bard that sang the 
the deeds of mightiest men. 

The Wolseyan epic, as I call it, was ot 
the time and action and of the supreme 
actors in the spiritual and temporal empires 
of church and state when the very world was 
in the balances and mortals and immortals 
(to word the epic conceit) divided hung 
trembling in either scale in an agony of sus- 
pense, waiting for those balances to turn 
with decided issue declaring the hidden but 
predestined will of Jove for the coming ages 
of the world. 

Notwithstanding the rise of Luther, 
backed by the Elector Frederic of Saxony 
and Protestant Germany generally, had 
Wolsey reached the papal throne, Christen- 
dom would have remained Catholic, per- 
haps to this very hour, and the Lutheran 
Church, even though it had numbered 
among its members the German princes, 
would have risen to nothing higher than a 
church and nation of schismatics: organic 
Christendom remaining substantially as be- 
fore, and Germany but an excommunicated 
member. A brief review of this great re- 
ligio-political subject involved in what we 
have styled the Wolseyan epic will afford an 
interesting exposition bearing on the fall of 
Wolsey, as also showing the grand aims of 
his life in ‘‘steadying the ark’’ of Papal 
Christendom. Moreover the exposition 
may throw some light upon the real author 
of the Shakespearian plays—Henry VIII I 
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think more than any other pointing to Bacon 
as the real author—that ‘‘Shakespeare’’ of the 
court who supplemented his Life and Death 
of King Richard II with his grand His- 
tory of Henry VII—who comprehended the 
whole subject of the age as only the Bacon- 
ian mind could, and stopped at Henry VII 
for the same reason that the author of the 
play of Henry VIII traveled over his drama- 
tic ground with fear and trembling at 
every step. 

Martin Luther rising in his schism, Henry 
VIII. enters the lists against him as cham- 
pion of mother church, for which the pope, 
Leo X, confer supon him the title of De- 
fender of the Faith. Here we evidently 
have Wolsey at his onset working out his 
aims and ambitions through the king his 
master. Henry has won this title for Eng- 
land, supplanting France, who had hitherto 
from the days of Charlemagne borne the 
envied name of the elder daughter of the 
Church. The next rung of the ladder for 
England to mouut was that of the papal 
throne itself. That was Wolsey’s, and thus 
had England been the Defender of the Faith 
in the person of the king, and the cardinal 
churchman of England the supreme pon- 
tiff of Christendom. ‘This would have sig- 
nified more of an Anglo-Catholic church 
and less of the Italian cast or Roman 
Catholic church, which even as early as 
the ascension of Henry VIII had become 
so offensive to the English mind; offensive 
to Wolsey himself, indeed, scarcely less than 
to Harry VIII who immediately after the fall 
of Wolsey overthrew the Pope in his realm. 
This we affirm to have been the real aim of 
Wolsey—an Anglo-Catholic Church, with 
himself pope, but his throne, of course, in 
Rome, the sacred city of the Church. My 
meaning isnot the change of the Church 
herself or the seat and dominion of her spir- 
itual empire, but the superseding, at least, 
for awhile, of the undue dominance of the 
Italian priesthood, giving the issue of the 
world to England who alone at that crisis 
could save the universal rule of mother 
church. ‘Thus I read the Wolseyan epic, as 
comprehended by himself, and its action 
attempted in the Grand Cardinal’s won- 
drous career. 

Meantime Francis, king of France, and 
Charles V. of Germany and Spain were 
fighting for the supremacy of continental 
Europe, while the pope threw up his alliance 
with Francis and contracted a new one 
with the Emperor Charles of Spain, nephew 
of Katharine of Aragon, Henry VIII’s 
wife. At this crisis Francis applied for the 
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friendly mediation of Henry, who immed- 
iately engaged to act as an impartial umpire, 
but who sent Wolsey, not really to negotiate 
a peaceful and honorable arrangement, but 
to concert measures with Charles for the dis- 
memberment of the French monarchy. One 
of the ablest historians of the Wolsey per- 
iod describes the drama of those times as. 
performed between these three sovereigns. 
and the popes as follows: 

“The cardinal arbitrator,—for the whole 
business was intrusted to him,—embarked at. 
Dover on the 30th of July, and landed on 
the same day at Calais with a magnificent 
train, including lords, bishops, doctors. 
learned in the law, and knights and _ squires. 
out of number. At Calais he was met by 
ambassadors from Charles and by ambassa- 
dors from Francis, and of course he found 
the pretensions of these diplomatists irre- 
concilable. Upon this, with the alleged 
design of disposing the emperor to more 
pacific measures, but with the real intention 
of completing the hostile league against 
France, he repaired in all his pomp to the 
city of Bruges, where Charles received 
him with wonderful respect. ‘And here,’ 
says a striking old writer, ‘perhaps it would 
not be amiss (in regard of these times) to 
let the reader know the pomp and state of 
this cardinal,—how many gentlemen attend- 
ed him appareled with velvet and adorned 
with gold chains; and then how many were 
clothed in scarlet coats, the skirts whereof 
were guarded with velvet the full breadth of 
ahand. But let the reader guess Hercules’ 
statue by the length of his foot. Such was 
the bravery of his attendants that, in Christ- 
wiern, King of Denmark, and other princes 
then residing at Bruges, it bred amazement. 
It was also reported that he was by gentle- 
men of the first rank served on the knee, a 
kind of state which Germany had yet never 
known. .He spent a huge mass of money 
in that embassage, not against his will; for 
he by all means sought the emperor’s favor, 
hoping that Leo X, although much younger 
than he, either cut off by treachery or his. 
own intemperance, might leave the world 
before him; and then were it no hard mat- 
ter for him, being underpropped by the em- 
peror and our king, to be advanced to the 
papacy.’ ’’ é 

The result of Wolsey’s mission was a. 
league between the Pope, Charles and 
Henry, drawn up by Wolsey’s own hand 
against France, the triumph of Leo X and 
the emperor, and the pledge given by 
Charles to Wolsey that when the occasion 
came he would with Henry raise the cardi- 
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nal to St. Peter’s chair. Just at the mo- 
ment of the victory of Leo X over Francis, 
who had made war upon him, Leo died and 
it seemed now that Wolsey was about to 
mount the papal throne. The historian 
continues: 

“‘Nobody was more interested in the death 
of Leo than Cardinal Wolsey, who was in- 
formed of the event in a wonderfully short 
space of time, and who instantly sent mes- 
sengers to remind the emperor of ‘his prom- 
ises, and dispatched Secretary Pace to Rome 
to manage his interests with the conclave. 
As the conclave began its close sittings on 
the 27th of December, there was not much 
time for intrigue. Thirty-nine cardinals 
deliberated for twenty-three days on the 
choice of the head of the Catholic world, 
and their deliberations were as stormy as if 
they had met to elect the captain of a band of 
robbers. The candidate that started with 
the most advantages was Cardinal Giulio 
de’ Medici, who had recently distinguished 
himself in the war in Lombardy; but some 
of the cardinals did not like the notion of 
electing a relation of the deceased Pope, 
which might look like an example of giving 
the papacy by succession; some thought 
him too young; and @//of the French party, 
and some of the imperial party, opposed his 
election. Giulio, however, obtained more 
than a third part of the votes, and as no- 
body could be elected without having two 
thirds of the suffrages, it was clear that he 
could exclude any rival, if he could not se- 
cure his own elections He and his partisans 
tried hard to weary out the old cardinals, 
whose infirmities made them feel sensibly 
the close imprisonment and other privations 
attendant on a conclave; but the old men 
were not easily beaten, and, as they were 
resolved not to elect him, and as they could 
not agree among themselves in proposing 
another candidate—nearly everyone of them 
hoping that he might be chosen himself—the 
affair was drawn out to such a length that 
Giulio became uneasy as to business out of 
doors, well knowing that the interests of his 
family required his presence with an army 
in Tuscany. One morning at the scrutiny, 
which, according to form, was made every 
day, the Medici party most unexpectedly 
proposed Adrian, Cardinal of Tortosa, a 
Fleming by birth, who had been tutor to the 
emperor, and who was now Charles’s confi- 
dential minister, and viceroy of Spain. He 
was named without any notion of his being 
elected, and merely to consume time, but a 
vote or two were tendered for him, and then 
Cajetano, Cardinal of San Sisto, made what 
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seemed an interminable oration in his favor, 
lauding his great learning and his many vir- 
tues, upon which a few of the cardinals be- 
gan to yield, and then the rest, with extraor- 
dinary rapidity as if rather from impulse 
than from deliberation, voted on the same 
side; and, in fine, that same morning Adrian 
was unanimously elected supreme pontiff. 
Those who elected him seemed themselves 
astonished at what they had done, and not 
being able to give any other reason to the 
Italians, who murmured at this election of: 
an unknown foreigner, they attributed the 
event to the sudden inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, who, as they said, always acted di- 
rectly upon the hearts of the cardinals in 
their elections of popes—as if that pure 
spirit would deign to occupy souls full of 
ambition and incredible cupidity, and al- 
most all the slaves of luxurious, not to say 
dishonest pleasures. The Italian histori- 
ans do not intimate that the emperor had 
influenced this election of his preceptor ; 
but when the thoughts of the conclave were 
once turned in that direction, there were, no 
doubt, many who paid respect to the grow- 
ing power of the imperialists in Italy; and 
as the name of Wolsey seems never to have 
been mentioned as that of a candidate, it is 
quite certain that Charles had not kept his 
promises with the English favorite. Wolsey, 
however, showed no ill humor at the time; 
and he, in common with several of his scar-— 
let brothers, probably consoled himself for 
his present disappointment by the thought 
that Adrian was an infirm old man, not 
likely to wear the tiara long. At his order 
Secretary Pace remained at Rome to await 
the arrival of the new Pope, to congratulate 
the holy father in his name, and to solicit 
from him the necessary confirmation or re- 
newal of his high authority as Legate of 
England.”’ 

Once again came the opportunity for 
Wolsey to mount the supreme throne of 
papal Christendom. This time he was one of 
the nominees of the cardinals, and for a 
moment the chances in his favor were fair. 
Ah, it was at that moment that the fate of 
the world was suspended in the balance! 
Had the cardinals but put this Wolsey in 
their scale as Pope, England had remained 
the champion of the church in this new age 
just then born, in which the English Renais- 
sance was playing the leading part in the 
civilization of the modern ages, and that 
civilization would have been typically Catho- 
lic and not Protestant. But the Italian 
cardinals saw not, understood not this mo- 
ment of their supreme fate. Wolsey was 
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wiser than these Italian cardinals. He 
thoroughly understood and was all-sufficient 
for the problem of the age, and in that un- 
derstanding was concealed the Wolseyan 
secret, the motives of his ambitions, and 
the explanation of his overshadowing grand- 
eurs which even eclipsed the estate of the 
Tudor himself, The historian describes his 
second opportunity for the papal election thus: 

‘©On the 14th of September, while Suffolk 
was advancing toward Paris, an event oc- 
curred in Italy which revived the former 
high hopes of Wolsey : this was the death of 
Pope Adrian, whose severe economy was so 
distasteful to the Romans that they styled 
the physician who had attended him in his 
last sickness ‘‘the Savior of his Country.”’ 
His pontificate had lasted only twenty 
months and six days. As soon as the Eng- 
lish cardinal got the news he wrote a curious 
letter to Henry, telling him how reluctant 
he was to quit the service of so good a mas- 
ter,—how unfit to assume the high responsi- 
bility of head of the Christian world. The 
king, who knew what this meant, applied to 
the Emperor Charles for the fulfilment of 
the promises which he had made to his fa- 
vorite, and instructed his ministers at Rome 
to spare no money and no exertion to secure 
the election of Wolsey. At this vacancy of 
the holy see there was plenty of time for 
management and intrigue, for the conclave 
did not assemble until the beginning of 
October, and it continued its sittings through 
six long weeks, the see being thus left vacant 
for above two months. ‘This time Wolsey 
was not only named among the candidates, 
who were rather numerous,—he even ob- 
tained a considerable number of votes ; but 
the turbulent people of Rome, and the 
Italians generally, were furious at the notion 
of having any more ultramontane ( they 
called them édarbarian) popes; the French 
interest in the conclave was considerable 
and wholly opposed to Wolsey, the great 
enemy of Francis; and the interest of the 
emperor—if exercised at all—was not for 
him, but against him, notwithstanding the 
long promises of Charles. But it should ap- 
pear that the personal interests and passions 
of the Italian cardinals decided the contest 
more than any other cause. When the con- 
clave had debated and voted for many days, 
and some of the ancients were worn out with 
the long confinement, it was seen that the 
chance lay between Jacovaccio Romano and 
Giulio de’ Medici, who had so _ nearly ob- 
tained the tiara at the death of Leo X, and 
who had decided the last election in favor 
of Adrian. The hand that trimmed the 
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scales was that of the Cardinal Pompeo Co- 
lonna, who was a most bitter enemy of the 
Medici, and who was inclined to give his 
whole weight to Cardinal Jacovaccio, who 
belonged to the same political faction as 
himself, and who was, in a manner, depend- 
ent on the great house of Colonna.. But, 
irritated at the opposition he encountered 
from some members of the Sacred College, 
he set aside his old animosities, and suddenly 
engaged to support the Cardinal Medici 
upon condition of receiving the lucrative 
post of vice-chancellor, and the sumptuous 
palace of San Giorgio at Rome. After 
making this bargain, Colonna induced Cor- 
naro and two other cardinals to second him, 
and then unexpectedly proposed his old 
enemy. ‘That very night Giulio de’ Medici 
was unanimously saluted and adored as pon- 
tiff, and, on the following morning, the rgth 
of November, the anniversary of his en- 
trance as a conqueror into Milan, his elec- 
tion was publicly announced, to the great 
joy of the Italians. He wished to retain 
his name of Giulio, but, being reminded by 
some of the cardinals that no pope who had 
kept his original name had lived a year after 
his election, he took the name and style of 
Clement VII. 

‘‘A gain, to allappearance, Wolsey bore his 
disappointment with wonderful equanimity, 
though this time he could hardly flatter him- 
self with another chance, for the successful 
candidate was both young and vigorous. 
Henry’s agents at Rome were instructed to 
press for the election of Giulio in case that 
of Wolsey should be found impracticable ; 
and now, while they felicitated him on his 
elevation, they bespoke his active co-opera- 
tion with the emperor and the King of Eng- 
land, and requested that he would renew 
Wolsey’s legatine commission. The new 
Pope immediately appointed the cardinal 
legate for life, enlarged his authority, and 
gave him a commission to reform and sup- 
press certain religious houses in England. 
The latter was an unusual concession, tend- 
ing to establish a dangerous precedent with 
a needy sovereign. Wolsey, however, is 
said to have acted conscientiously in this 
matter, for when he suppressed certain mon- 
asteries (which he did early in the year 
1525) he employed the money thus gained 
for ecclesiastical purposes, particularly for 
the foundation of colleges, in which—as 
both he and his master Henry asserted— 
learned divines were to be reared and fos- 
tered for the better combating of the per- 
nicious and fast spreading heresies of that 
‘monster,’ Martin Luther.’’ 
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For the third time the papal throne seemed 
destined for Wolsey. Says the historian : 

** A bright gleam of hope now broke both 
upon the king and Wolsey, for in the month 
of February (1529) Clement was not only 
dangerously ill, but reported to be dead. 
Francis engaged to make Wolsey pope in his 
stead ; and in this elevation Henry saw the 
removal of all difficulties. But Clement re- 
covered.’’ 

After the rupture between Henry and the 
Emperor Charles over the divorce, and the 
forming of the new alliance with Francis, 
Wolsey, ever hopeful, as we~have seen, for 
the recurrence of the opportunities to ascend 
the papal throne, discusses in the play a 
proper marriage for his royal master in the 
interest of Mother Church and himself: 

It shall be to the Duchess of Alencon, 
The French king's sister: he shall marry her.— 
~ Anne Boleyn? No; I'llno Anne Boleyn for him. 

Then his dismissal by the king, and the tri- 
umph of his enemies, as already given from 
the text of the play, with hissuperb soliloquy, 


Farewell! a long farewell to all my greatness! ° 


at the close of which Cromwell 
and stands amazed. 


enters 


Wol. Why, how now, Cromwell? 
Crom. Ihave no power to speak, sir. 
Wol. What! amazed 


At my misfortunes ? can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline? Nay, an’ you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 
Crom. How does your grace? 
Wol. Why, well. 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me; 
I humbly thank his grace ; and from these shoulders, 
These ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy,— too much honor. 
O, 't isa burden, Cromwell, 't is a burden, 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven! 


Crom. 1 am glad your grace has made that right 
use of it. 
Wol. I hope I have: I am able now, methinks, 


Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 
To endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? 
Crom. The heaviest, and the worst, 
Is your displeasure with the king. 
Wol. God bless him! 
Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 
Wod. That's somewhat sudden; 
But he's alearne‘d man. May he continue 
Long in his highness’ favor, and do justice 
For truth’s sake, and his conscience; that his bones, 
When he has run his course and sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphans’ tears wept on 'em!— 
What more ? 
Crom. That Cranmer is returned with welcome, 
Installed Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Wol. ‘That's news indeed. 
Crom. Last, that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secresy long married, 
This day was viewed in open, as his queen, 
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Going to chapel; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wo. There was the weight that pulled me down. 

O Cromwell, 

The king has gone beyond me: all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever. 
No sun shall ever usher forta mine honors, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell; 
I am a poor fall’n man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek the king; 
That sun, I pray, may never set! I have told him ~ 
What and how true thou art: he will advance thee, - 
Some little memory of me will stir him— 
I know his noble nature—not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom. O my lord, 
Must I then leave you? must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayers, 
For ever and for ever, shall be yours. 

Wo. Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let 's dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Cromwell; 
And—when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of—say I taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey,—that once trod the ways of glory 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor,— 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it; 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me: 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition! 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by 't? 
Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee. 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God s, and truth’s: thenif thou fall’st,O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blesse‘d martyr. Serve the king; 
And—pr'ythee lead me in: 
There, take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny; 't is the king’s. My robe, 
And my integrity to Heaven, is all 
I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in my age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crom. Good sir, have patience. 


Wol. So Lhave. Farewell, 
The hopes of court! my hopes in heaven do dwell. 
[Bxeunt. 


I will close this dramatic review of the 
life and character of Wolsey with an exposi- 
tion of the move of the Wolseyan grandeur. 
While the historians who wrote in the early 
period and those of later times have dwelt 
much on the fact and circumstance of the 
cardinal’s splendor of state and vast worldly 
accumulations, I am not aware that any of 
them have sufficiently expounded the motive, 
nor yet have the critics whose historical busi- 
ness with the play of Henry VIII carried 
them no farther than a review of the dra- 
matic art work. It is true that Shakespeare 
by the mouth of Wolsey says, ‘‘’T is the ac- 
count of all that world of wealth I have 
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drawn together for mine own ends ; indeed, 
to gain the popedom and fee my friends in 
Rome.’”’ This is a touch of the motive, but 
no more. I read the motive thus: 

Cardinal Wolsey, in his capacious Saxon 
brain, comprehended from the outset the 
stupendous religio-political problem of his 
age, when two civilizations were meeting in 
conflict, balancing in their rival scales the 
issues and fate of the whole world, during 
the generation that saw his own rise and fall. 
The old Catholic Church had, down to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, been 
presided over and represented by the Italian 
priesthood. ‘True, there had been earlier 
an English Parliamentary pope, Urban; 
there had been the Norman priest Lanfranc, 
who became the first archbishop of the English 
Church of William the Conqueror’s reign, and 

’ who did so much both tosecure to William the 
throne of Saxon Alfred and to establish the 
grandeur of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in the land; and St. Thomas a-Becket. 
These had, it is true, given to England 
a sort of co-partnership with the Romish 
Church; but there was nothing so near a 
personal possession of a church native to 
the English people, or in any such sense 
their own, as wasfafterwards the case with the 
English Protestant Church established by 
Henry VIII after the fall of Wolsey and the 
elevation of Cranmer to the Archbishopship 
of Canterbury. And similar to this had been 
the case with Germany. In fine, both the Ger- 
man nations and Saxon-Norman England 
now in Luther and Wolsey’s time needed a 
Christian Church more in its essential being 
their own than the Latin Church had been 
in the past ages, and stamped with the Teu- 
tonic genius rather than the Italian genius. 
The same had been early in the reigns of the 
successors of Constantine, when the emperors 
broke off from their allegiance to the apostolic 
Roman popes and established the Greek 
Christian Church versus the Latin Church. 
The same spirit among the Christian peo- 
ples had come again with Luther, and simi- 
lar circumstances had again arisen that had 
provoked the Greek schism: that is to say, 
Germany needed a German-Christian Church 
and England an Anglo-Christian Church. 
Herein resides the significance of the Refor- 
mation at the beginning of the XVIthcentury. 

Now Wolsey, perhaps more than any 
other churchman, understood this, so far at 
least as the threatenings of the times and 
circumstance against the Papal Church ; and 
so far also all tended towards the aims of his 
ambitions to reach the papal throne. Eng- 
land alone could save Mother Church. An 
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Anglo-Catholic Church would satisfactorily 
solve the mighty problem of the age; and 
for this Cardinal Wolsey aimed, with him- 
self as Pope.* 

Hence now Wolsey put on a state of 
grandeur that rivaled even thatof King Henry 
VIII. This is exactly what the Grand Car- 
dinal designed. It was not his vanity but 
rather his daring, hisambition, his capacity; 
and daring indeed it was for the servant to 
rival the master, and such a master as Henry 
the VIII, under his own leonine nose. But 
his affected humility in the presence of his 
master the king, for whose sake all this 
splendor of state the servant had assumed, 
and the paternal solicitude with which he 
had managed the king’s affairs, which pro- 
voked from the jealous nobles the remark in 
the mouth of the lord chamberlain : ‘‘ If you 
cannot bar his access to the king, never at- 
tempt anything on him ; for he hatha witch- 
craft over the king in his tongue’’—this 
had all concealed in the external forms of 
Wolsey’s grandeur the very motive of it. 
The Cardinal expecting at any fortunate 
moment to become the supreme sovereign 
of Christendom, desired to impress upon his 
countrymen, especially the.common people, 
the princely mould and lofty cast of his 
character, so that when he did reach the papal 
throne the people of England might rest as- 
sured that they had a proper pope in their 
countryman, and feel in themselves the pride 
and dignity of Wolsey’s elevation. For a 
similar reason, too, he was gracious to men 
of learning and merit, a founder of colleges, 
a munificent patron and friend of all desery- 
ing men who sought his favor, while he 
overawed with his priestly haughtiness and 
imperious intellect the proud nobles of the 
realm ; and for the same cause and purpose 
—to overawe the very princes of Christen- 
dom—the Grand Cardinal, when he went 
over to the continent to adjudicate the quar- 
erl between King Francis and the Emperor 
Charles, bore himself with more than kingly 
state and caused himself to be served upon 
the knee by persons of noble quality, a 
thing which had not been done in Germany 
even to sovereigns. It wasa prelude to the 
kissing of Pope Wolsey’s toe! 

Now the inference is this: Had sucha 
pope as this one reached the Pontiff’s chair 


* A remarkable passage in one of his letters to 
Henry VIII is here much to the point, wherein he de- 
plores ‘‘the great pertinacity wherein the cardinals con- 
tinue, with the appearance of a schism to ensue, which 
[Wolsey adds with unction] és to my great heaviness, 
considering how expedient it were that those which 
should comfort and relieve tke present discords of 
Christendom were now in perfect amity.” 
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at Rome, Englishmen would have been fully 
satisfied that their pope was a worthy pope 
—a very Cesar of the Church from their 
‘ own race, the foremost man in all the 
world, compared with whom Luther had 
been the mere schismatic monk, aiming to 
stir up princes and peoples against holy 
Mother Church. In fine, with an Anglo- 
Catholic Church and Wolsey Pope, England 
would have had no need of Luther ora 
Protestant Church. 

But after Wolsey’s fall how quickly comes 
over his mind the true Apostolic mood: 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye; 

I feel my heart new open’d. ; * Be 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by 't? 

Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty; 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 

Thy God's, and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blesse‘d martyr. 

Wolsey has now come home to the funda- 
mental principle of his order, or, if you 
like, the law of his craft. The Apostolic 
text is, ‘‘silver and gold have I none, but 
such as I have give I unto thee: take up thy 
bed and walk.’’ Wolsey was a Cardinal, 
one of the successors of the Apostles, just 
as the pope was the successor of St. Peter, 
the chief of the Apostles; and the Grand 
Master’s teaching is, ‘‘My kingdom is not 
of this world.’’ -~Dramatically uttered upon 
the stage, ‘‘ Vain pomp and glory of this 
world, [hate ye: Ifeelmy heart new open’d,’’ 
may be deemed hypocrisy—a sheer weaken- 
ing of the Cardinal’s haughty character. 
Not so; it is a genuine repentance—a return 
to the true principle of the Church, and 
Wolsey, with all his faults, was as faithful a 
Churchman as ever breathed. The vain 
pomp and glory of this world had failed 
him; he had not reached St. Peter’s chair 
through its aid; he had fallen; there was rio 
longer hzs motive for his grandeur, and now 
he feels sincerely the burden of his language: 


‘©O, how wretched 
Is that poor man who hangs on princes’ favors ! 
There is betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again.” 

And thus experiencing the punishment of 
his betrayal of the Apostolic doctrine, in 
his anguish he exclaims : 

‘““O Cromwell, Cromwell. 
Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 
I serv’'d my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” . 
But there is a palliation of Wolsey’s sin 
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against the Apostolic law. The Anglo-Saxon 
race cannot understand, as the subtle Italian 
brain can, the superior grandeurand the su- 
preme power of external semblance of hu- 
mility: it cannot understand so well the 
character of the vicegerent of the King of 
Heaven clothed in the rags of a mendicant 
monk. The Saxon is not a natural Jesuit 
as the Italian priest is: he wants princely 
show to materialize to his unimaginative 
common-sense brain the supreme grandeur 
of pontificial power. Wolsey knew his coun- 
trymen: hence his worldly grandeur, which 
went before his fall like Lucifer, never to 
hope again for St. Peter’s chair. 


Most fitly may we close this semi-dramatic 
review of the life and character of Wolsey 
with the conversation between Queen Kath- 
arine and Griffith on this very subject: 


Kath. Pr’ythee, good Griffith, tell me how he died: 
If well, he stepp'd before me, happily, 

For my example. 

Grif. Well, the voice goes, madam: 
For after the stout Earl Northumberland 
Arrested him at York, and brought him forward, 
As a man sorely tainted, to his answer, 

He fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill 
He could not sit his mule. 

Kath. Alas, poor man! 

Grif At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester; 
Lodged in the Abbey, where the reverend Abbot, 
With allthis convent, honorably received him: 
To whom he gave these words,—‘ O father Abbot, 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye; 

Give him a little earth for charity!’ 

So went to bed, where eagerly his sickness 
Pursued him still; and three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight,—which he himself 
Foretold should be his last,—full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 

He gave his honors to the world again, 

His blessed part to Heaven, and slept in peace. 

Kath. So may he rest: his faults lie gently on him! 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to speak him, 
And yet with charity: He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes; one that by suggestion 
Tied all the kingdom: simony was fair-play ; 

His own opinion was his law; i’ the presence 
He would say untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. He was never, 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful : 

His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 

But his performance, as he is now, nothing. 

Of his own body he was ill, and gave 

The clergy ill example. 

Grif. Noble madam, 
Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water. May it please your highness 
To hear me speak his good now? 


Kath. Yes, good Griffith ; 
I were malicious else. 
Grif. This Cardinal, 


Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 

Was fashioned to much honor from his cradle. 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading; 

Lofty and sour to them that loved him not, 

But to those men that sought him sweet as summer. 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting,— 

Which was a sin,—yet in bestowing, madam, 
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He was most princely. Ever witness for him 

Those twins of learning, that he raised in you, 

Ipswich and Oxford: one of which fell with him, 

Unwilling to outlive the good that did it; 

The other, though unfinished, yet so famous, 

So excellent in art, and still so rising, 

That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 

His overthrow heaped happiness upon him ; 

For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 

And found the blessedness of being little: 

And, to add greater honors to his age 

Than man could give him, he died fearing God. 
Kath, After my death I wish no other herald, 

No other speaker of my living actions, 

To keep mine honor from corruption, 

But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 

Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me, 

With thy religious truth and modesty, 

Now in his ashes honor. Peace be with him! 


I think in Griffith’s epitome of Wolsey’s 
life and character we have the poet’s own 
mind and opinion of the man. 

And here in closing, though the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy is not my special 
aim, I should be forced in giving my judg- 
ment to affirm that this play of Henry VIII 
never originated in the play house, nor was 
it the dramatic work of a mere playwright, 
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no matter how great his genius—that is to 
say, not the work of the play-writer William 
Shakspere of Stratford-on-Avon. It shows 
the mind and the learning of a Bacon,—the 
man of the college, like Wolsey himself, —the 
most accomplished son of the court of Eliza- 
beth, whose learned grandfather, Sir Antony 
Cooke, was the tutor of Edward VI,—the 
Francis Bacon, who of all men of his time 
was the most capable to write the history of 
England, and to expound the vast complex 
religio-political problem of the reigns of 
Henry VII, Henry VIII and Elizabeth,—the 
courtier who had cause to treat the dramatic 
subject with so much cunning for its per- 
formance before the jealous Elizabeth and 
James her successor, who played the Solomon 
among princes and the chief among divines, 
—this Bacon who understood all theological 
themes and laws as well as did Wolsey him- 
self,—it was such an author who wrote the 
play of Henry VIII and in it lined the life 
and character of Cardinal Wolsey. 
Edw. W. Tullidge. 
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A’ FRAGMENT OF IDAHO HISTORY. 


BY HON. J. R. MCBRIDE. 


On the sloping hillside which faces east- 
ward two miles below Idaho City, in Boise 
Basin, Idaho Territory, there is a cluster of 
hot springs. ‘They burst from the side of 
the hill in a little depression perhaps two 
hundred feet in breadth, and pour down 
into Moore’s Creek, a large tributary of the 
Boise River, a considerable volume of steam- 
ing waters. When the Basin received its 
thousands of miners, who, in 1863, sought its 
golden treasures, one of the first spots which 
became a center of attraction for the recre- 
ation of its population was the ‘‘Springs.”’ 
A reservoir was constructed into which the 
water was collected of an excellent tempera- 
ture for swimming purposes, and this enclo- 
sure was surrounded by bath-houses designed 
for those seeking their accommodations. This 
early became a common resort for the public, 
~ was visited daily by many, and on Sunday— 
the miners’ holidav—there was aiways a rush 
for an immersion in its healing and cleans- 
ing water. 

The 23rd of July, 1865, fell on a Sunday, 
and the crowd that on any holiday would have 
overrun the accommodations of the place, was 
unusually large on this occasion. A more 


beautiful day never was witnessed. The al- 
titude of the Basin is about 5,000 feet above 
the sea; the mountains which surround and 
lock it in from the outer world were clothed 
with evergreens, while over the surface of it, 
comprising a valley of many miles in extent, 
towered a scattering but magnificent forest of 
lofty pines. The sun shone out of a cloud- 
less sky, the mountain birds sang merrily 
their wild summer songs, the creek, dark 
with the washings of the placers above, 
dashed swiftly on its way into the gorge be- 
low, while around the little bar-room at the 
Springs and its slight wooden porch in front 
the crowd mingled and surged and came 
and went, in cheerful groups. 

All at once there was a cry and a rush 
from the little piazza in front, which was the 
entrance to the building, one man in his haste 
tumbling backward a distance of six feet to the 
ground below the railing, as another, pistol 
in hand, passed outward through the door. 
A moment after, a shot rang out, fol- 
lowed by two or three more, and one 
man was seen to fall heavily, when his assail-. 
ant walked coolly back into the bar-room, 
laid down his weapon, and, calling to a 
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friend, the two passed out. A horse was 
quickly mounted, and before the astonished 
crowd had recovered from the surprise and 
horror of the occurrence, the taker of life 
was swiftly flying from the scene, on the 
main highway leading southerly out-of the 
country. The tragedy had not occupied 
more than a minute of time, and the perpe- 
trator was out of view before the horrified 
groups around realized what had been done. 
Then came the usual excitement and con- 
fusion, and when the duty of apprehending 
the slayer dawned upon the crowd assembled, 
he was miles away from the scene. At last 
a deputy sheriff from Idaho City, two miles 
away, came dashing down the road on horse- 
back and halted to obtain information of 
the direction the fugitive had taken, when, 
accompanied by one or two citizens who 
volunteered to aid in the pursuit, he followed 
the fleeing murderer. 

It is unimportant to relate how the pur- 
suit was pressed and the prisoner finally cap- 
tured, but in a few hours he was brought 
back and safely lodged in the county jail at 
Buena Vista bar, a few hundred yards dis- 
tant from Idaho City. 

The man who met his death on that day 
was Sumner Pinkham, ex-sheriff of the 
county, chairman of the Republican Terri- 
torial Committee, with a following of per- 
sonal friends and admirers such as no 
other man in the Territory then had, and 
the slayer was Ferdinand Patterson, a 
noted gambler of the Basin, whose career 
had been shadowed by more than one such 
tragedy elsewhere, and whose antipathy 
to Pinkham was supposed to have been in- 
spired in part by the fact that Patterson 
was a bitter secessionist, and a personal dif- 
ficulty, having its origin in political antag- 
onism, was the remote and actual reason for 
the fatal occurrence. 

The discussion of the bloody deed at 
once took on the character of a partisan 
contest, and in a mining camp of twelve 
thousand people, nearly equally divided 
between those who were friends of the 
Union cause in the late national conflict 
and those who were either rebels at heart or 
whose sympathies were with those who were, 
the controversy became not so much one 
upon the merits of the quarrel between the 
two men as whether one party or the other 
should triumph in the conviction or acquit- 
tal of the accused. Political animosity was 
at the time particularly bitter. Many refu- 
gees from the southwestern part of the 
Union had left, their localities during the 
progress of the great war, carrying all their 
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prejudices with them and meeting those 
equally radical on the other side; the contest 
had thus all the elements of an actual strife 
shortof open war. ‘There had been, especially 
from Missouri and Arkansas, a large number 
of such persons, in sympathy with the late 
rebellion, some of whom had been in the 
rebel army of the southwest in the earlier 
part of the conflict, and these had furnished 
an element of the most acrimonious charac- 
ter to the population. There were many 
who rejoiced at the ‘‘taking off’? of so 
prominent and offensive an opponent as 
Pinkham, without reference to the manner of 
it, and the killing of sucha man by so noted 
and pronounced a secessionist as Patter- 
son was regarded as necessarily the carrying 
out of a political design, by a large number 
of Pinkham’s friends. On one side the 
homicide was apologized for without any 
knowledge of its cause, or whether any jus- 
tification existed: on the other it was regard- 
ed as a political assassination pure and 
simple. 

Intense excitement pervaded the entire 
region. The funeral of the dead chieftain 
was one of the most imposing scenes ever 
witnessed in the vicinity. The Rev. Mr. 
Kingsley delivered a funeral oration full of 
pathetic eulogy of the dead, friends with 
bowed and uncovered heads rained tears 
upon his coffin, while thousands crowded 
with indignant though sorrowful faces to 
look their last upon the features of their 
martyred friend. These last scenes added to 
the excitement, and the existence of a ‘‘Vig- 
ilance Committee,’’ which had been organ- 
ized the previous winter, to protect settlers 
in the valleys outside of the Basin, furnished 
a nucleus for such an organization now. 
The then sheriff of the county in whose 
charge the prisoner was committed, was po- 
litically opposed to Pinkham, and the fear 
of many of the latter’s friends was that 
facilities would be afforded to Patterson for 
escape, which would defraud justice of its 
demands. ‘This finally culminated in an 
effort on the part of the ‘‘Vigilantes’’ to 
capture the jail. A party of about sixty, 
under the guidance of a determined leader, 
undertook to surprise the authorities, and 
for a time the effort to storm the jail seemed 
imminent; but the sheriff was so well pre- 
pared against it that, after a reconnoisance 
which convinced the assailants that their 
purpose could only succeed after great loss 
of life, they finally retired. That the move- 
ment had its thousands of sympathizers 
there was no doubt; still the American res- 
pect for the regular processes of the law was 
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strong among many who had little faith that 
in this case it would ever be fairly applied. 

This effort having failed, the public mind 
settled down to a state as tranquil as it was 
possible and awaited the coming trial. 
The defendant’s counsel, comprising some of 
the ablest lawyers at a bar, then of unusual 
brilliance for a new country, first made ap- 
plication to the court for bail: claiming 
that the homicide had been committed in 
self-defense, and that the accused on a show- 
ing of the evidence was entitled to his lib- 
erty pending trial, which could not take 
place until the following October term of 
court. But the Grand Jury, which had in 
the meantime been called to examine into 
the case, had returned into court an in- 
dictment for murder in the first degree, 
and the application was denied. ‘The 
effort was probably intended to furnish 
the friends of the accused with evidence in 
extenuation of the charge, so that they 
might, if possible, affect public opinion fav- 
orably before the trial began. 

Summer passed into autumn. The sea- 
son of placer mining was drawing to its 
close. It had been a year of remarkable pros- 
perity for the mining population. The 
yield of gold dust from the placers at and 
in the neigborhood of Idaho City had been 
enormous. ‘The thirty thousand people who 
were either directly engaged in taking treas- 
ure from the earth, or in business which was 
related to that, could count their returns by 
millions of dollars. The stream of gold 
from gulch and hillside had been con- 
stant since the ice king had loosened his 
grasp of the previous winter, and in the 
eager pursuit of wealth the excitement of 
the bloody scene in July at the Hot Springs 
had become with the masses only a memory. 
Passion had greatly cooled, and as the 
court had been quietly going forward with 
the administration of justice in the mean- 
time and had in a degree impressed the 
community with its power to administer the 
law, the feeling that the forum was the 
proper place to investigate the tragedy 
came generally to prevail with all classes. 

Finally the accused had the day fixed for 
trial, and as the time approached there was 
a revival in a mild form of the feeling that 
prevailed immediately after the homicide. 
The law partner of the prosecuting officer 
for the People became identified with the 
defense. ‘That officer was himself politically 
a very pronounced partisan, with the same 
political associations as the prisoner, and 
the circumstance of his legal associate in 
general practice being found defending the 
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accused, filled the friends of Pinkham with 
apprehension lest there was a scheme, by 
some collusion between the prosecution and 
defense, to turn the trial into a farce and 
have an acquittal, without any real effort to 
dispose of the case on its merits. To pre- 
vent this a political friend of the deceased, 
an able lawyer who enjoyed the confidence 
of all the slain men’s friends, was retained 
to assist the public prosecutor. The duty 
of securing a trial jury requiring many tales- 
men to complete it, occupied nearly two 
days, and the efforts to secure advantages 
through representations about particular in- 
dividuals who were selected as talesmen by 
the Judge presiding, and the clerk of the 
court, were of a nature that showed how 
vital the parties regarded every step in the 
cause. At last the preliminary proceedings 
were completed, the prisoner was called to 
the bar and arraigned, and the regular trial be- 
gan. The prosecution was represented by two 
of the ablest lawyers then appearing at the 
bar of the court, James J. May and John 
C. Henley, the former the public prosecutor, 
the latter his associate for this cause. The 
prisoner was represented by Samuel A. Mer- 
ritt, D. W. Donthitt and Frank Ganahl— 
an array of legal ability, learning and experi- 
ence that might well satisfy the prisoner’s 
anxious friends. The trial lasted in all six 
days, and as they were the closing ones of 
the autumnal season, and brought alternate 
showers of rain and snow, they were gloomy 
in the extreme. But this did not diminish 
interest in the proceedings. Crowds filled 
every available space in a large court room 
and the proceedings were watched with the 
intensest interest hour by hour. 

Sumner Pinkham, the victim of the homi- 
cide, deserves at this point a portraiture. 
Although only about forty-five years of age, 
and in the vigor of a powerful manhood, he 
was familiarly called ‘‘Old Pinkham.’’ He 
was born in the State of Maine, and reared 
near Quincy, Illinois, of reputable parent- 
age, and his mother still resided there at the 
time of his death. His education was limited 
to the facilities of a country school, and 
when he grew to manhood he learned the 
trade of a stone-mason. In the ‘‘fifties’’ 
he crossed the plains to California asa gold- 
seeker, and in that sunny land he expe- 
rienced the alternate good and _ ill fortune 
which had checkered the careers of so many 
other thousands of his class. He had mined 
the precious dust in almost every stream 
from the Stanislaus to the Siskiyou Range. 
He had erected buildings in San Francisco, 
Sacramento and in places of lesser note, 
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been a saloon-keeper in mining camps, and 
a local politician in all these localities, and 
was everywhere a character of note and dis- 
tinction. He was over six feet in hight, of 
erect and splendid form, wore a full iron 
gray beard, had a dark eye and a strong, in- 
telligent face. In a new community his 
proud though unaffected bearing indicated 
him as aleader, and as he at once knew the 
class of persons who make up the bulk of 
amining population, he early assumed in 
Idaho that position. He was an intense 
Republican and Unionist during the war, 
and in the fierce partisan conflicts of those 
days he was a tower of strength to his 
party. He was a voluble talker, though not 
a platform speaker, and no bar-room crowd 
or street concourse could assemble where if 
present he was not the principal figure. 
While he was frank and aggressive, he had 
great tact in preserving his own temper even 
when he excited that of an opponent, a 
thing which in controversy he seldom failed 
todo, He had the vices of his class. He 
was a frequenter of saloons, and freely took 
a hand ata gaming table. Though nota 
quarrelsome man he never shrank before an 
opponent, and his bravery was as unques- 
tioned as his good humor was proverbial. 
He was an earnest, strong man of generous 
nature, loving his friends loyally and com- 
manding their intensest devotion. There 
were in him certain brave and manly traits 
which inspired all with whom he came in 
contact; and he awed a certain class of 
snarling enemies by a sense of power to 
crush, if he chose, which while it enforced 
respect, yet it in a certain way was an irri- 
tation. He had the special aversion of po- 
litical opponents, and though when under 
the new Territorial government of Idaho 
he was the first sheriff of Boise County and 
discharged its duties with eminent ability 
and faithfulness, in the election for asecond 


term he.was overwhelmed, as he expressed it, - 


“«by the recruits from Price’s Army,’’ which 
had in large numbers come into the country, 
as we have already related. His defeat had 
probably soured him, and as he was natural- 
ly of an imperious nature, he poured out 
his venom on the heads of his opposers with 
an intensified virulence. 

The man at whose hands he fell was also 
an uncommon character. Ferdinand Pat- 
terson was a-native of Alabama, the son of a 
physician, there held in high esteem. He 
was now in the prime of life, though giv- 
ing in his countenance evidence of the rav- 
ages of a stormy career. In youth he went 
from his native state to Texas as a planter, 
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but the golden legends of California made 
him a captive and in 1853 he’made his way 
to the sunset land to engage in the career of 
aminer. He had been unused to personal 
toil and soon wearied of its hardships, and 
drifted to the city of Sacramento. He was 
aman of fine appearance, of good manners 
and breeding, and having some facility at 
gaming soon fell into sporting habits and 
associations. In those days to be recog- 
nized as a successful gamester was no mean 
distinction in California, and Patterson 
early attained it. This sort of life brought 
its perils, and in more than one encounter 
over the gaming table, had Patterson faced 
the muzzle of a revolver while using his 
own with effect. Though a man of furious 
temper when roused, he was ordinarily cool 
and reserved, and had owed his life to the 
steady poise with which he met danger on 
more than one occasion. One incident is 
related of him which shows that bravery and 
humanity are generally associated together. 
He was a resident of Yreka, California, 
when a border-Indian war was in progress 
against the miners scattered through the 
region. Patterson was one of a company 
of volunteers from the town, who went to 
punish one of these Indian depredations 
which had been particularly atrocious. The 
volunteers assailed the Indian camp, killed 
the males, and succeeded in capturing a few 
women and children. The excited victors 
called loudly for the execution of the cap- 
tives, and it fell to Patterson’s lot, as one 
of the executioners, to shoot a little Indian 
boy about nine or ten years of age. The 
boy was led out and Patterson took up his 
rifle for the fatal work, but after looking at 
the little victim, he dropped it to his side. 
Some of his comrades jeered at his scruples 
and he again raised the weapon, but no soon- 
er had his eyes met those of the doomed 
and helpless boy than he again dropped it, 
and said with emphasis he would not per- 
form such an act, and leaning the rifle 
against a tree refused to proceed. Another, 
less scrupulous, seized it and fired the fatal 
shot, when, at the report, Patterson sprang 
from his seat on the ground, and with fire 
in his eyes, before which all quailed, de- 
manded that the murder of helpless prison- 
ers should cease, and none dared oppose 
him. The cowering creatures were released, 
and the man who executed the only one of the 
condemned who did suffer, became the pariah 
of the community from that day forward. 

Patterson went to Idaho in 1863. The 
trip was by ocean steamer from San Fran- 
cisco to Portland, Oregon, up the Columbia 
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by water to Lewiston, Idaho, thence to the 
mines on horseback. At Portland Patter- 
son, whose reputation as a Southern seces- 
sionist was well known, met in the bar-room 
of his hotel Captain Staples, who command- 
ed one of the steamships carrying passengers 
to and from that point to San Francisco, 
The latter was a fiery Unionist, and being 
inflamed with wine he taunted Patterson 
with his rebel views. Patterson was cool 
but impudent, and replied in language 
which under the circumstances may be said 
to have been justifiable. Finding his antag- 
onist disposed to bring on a conflict, where 
he had the advantage of being surrounded 
by friends and sympathizers, Patterson with- 
drew and started to his room on an upper 
floor of the hotel. At this, the intoxicated 
captain called on his confreres to arrest the 
‘‘rebel’’ and started to follow Patterson 
who had reached a landing above. Finding 
himself pursued by an angry rabble of armed 
men, mad with wine mingled with patriot- 
ism, he warned the leader to desist. Apply- 
ing insulting language to Patterson, he 
rushed with his friends up the stairway, and 
the latter coolly fired his revolver with fatal 
results. In a city where a ‘‘rebel’’ was re- 
garded with little more favor than if he had 
been a beast of prey, such a homicide pro- 
duced the most terrific excitement. But for 
the protection afforded him by the public 
officials, Patterson would never have been a 
party to the tragedy of Idaho. He was 
securely kept until the time of his trial in 
close confinement, and though the feeling 
against him was most intense, he was readily 
acquitted at the trial by the jury, and allowed 
quietly to depart for his destination. In 
Idaho he soon took his usual prominent 
place among men of his class. 

The fame of his conflict with Captain 
Staples made him a hero among many of 
those who sympathized with the Confederate 
cause, and surrounded by old friends and 
new, he had a crowd of worshipers. In 
the election canvass that preceded Pink- 
ham’s defeat for Sheriff, Patterson had been 
active in opposition, and following the re- 
sult, the two men met and, after a few 
words not complimentary to either, Pink- 
ham with a blow of his fist knocked Patter- 
son into the gutter. Friends interposed 
and the difficulty proceeded --no further, as 
neither had weapons at the time. It was 
expected the next day would witness a re- 
newal of the contest, but Patterson appeared 
on the street in his shirt sleeves, to show 
that he was unarmed, and all apprehension 
of a difficulty passed away. 
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Pinkham, in a few days, took the over- 
land stage for a visit to his old home in 
Illinois, and remained absent until 1865, 
returning less than a week prior to the fatal 
occurrence which ended his life. 

We return to the scenes of the trial. Day 
by day, as the witnesses related their testi- 
mony, the public interest deepened in the 
result. By challenges peremptory and for 
cause they had secured a jury whose political 
sympathies were with thé accused. The 
friends of the deceased were partly respon- 
sible for this. They had been so active in 
circulating their version of the homicide, 
that none who believed it could clear them- 
selves from essential bias, while the friends 
of the prisoner were not so disqualified, or 
at least if they were they did not appear to 
be. Whatever of advantage there was in 
this respect was clearly on the side of the 
defense. Of the facts of the final tragedy 
there were different versions by the witnesses. 

There was a conveyance running regularly 
between the city and the ‘‘Springs,’’ and 
Pinkham and one Patton, a friend, had ridden 
down together. They had taken a bath at the 
swimming pond, and were at the bar in the 
office settling their bill when Patterson 
arrived and entered the office. They did 
not salute each other, and immediately 
after, Pinkham and his friend, having paid 
their bill, for which they were waiting when 
Patterson came in, passed out upon the 
piazza, to wait, as Patton testified, for the 
next stage to ride back to town. Patterson 
called for bathing accommodations as soon as. 
they stepped out, and departed to secure his. 
bath. He returned before the arrival of the 
next stage from town, and Pinkham, who 
had taken several drinks in the meantime 
with old acquaintances who had greeted him 
on his recent return and was somewhat 
under the influence of these potations, was 
yet on the piazza, sitting on a wooden bench 
placed there for loungers. In front ran the 
highway with persons standing in groups of 
two or three talking, and one man, Robert 
Stringham, was on his horse, engaged in 
conversation as he sat. 

Patterson, on re-entering the office, walked 
up to the bar and called for a drink, which 
was furnished by Turner, the proprietor, 
who had previously served Pinkham. He 
then paid for bath and drink, and turned 
and passed out through the front door. 
Several persons were on the piazza at the 
moment. Some of them testified that after 
Patterson came out, and their attention was 
called to him, he either had drawn or pro- 
ceeded to draw a revolver and challenging 
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Pinkham: ‘You will draw a revolver on 
me, will you?’’ presented it and fired,— 
that shortly afterwards another shot was 
fired, but by whom none could be positive ; 
followed Ly a third; some saying a fourth. 

The theory of the defense was that Pink- 
ham had remained on the piazza for the 
purpose of engaging Patterson in a fight 
as soon as he returned from the bath. That 
as soon as the latter came to the door he 

saw that Pinkham was watching. for him, 
and that, warned by his danger, he drew 
‘and fired to save himself from the assault. 
It was contended that Pinkham’s pistol was 
the first that was fired, and that, to defend 
himself from this assault, his opponent drew 
and fired the fatal shot. There were two 
empty chambers in Pinkham’s revolver, and 
the pistol used by Patterson was not pro- 
duced. One shot had pierced the door- 
casing, angularly, and passed inside. The 
words used by Patterson as he came out of 
the door, had the effect to clear the piazza 
of all except the two combatants, and he 
certainly fired first; so whether the assump- 
tion of Patterson’s counsel that Pinkham 
was lying in wait, though seemingly without 
any purpose of the sort, could not be posi- 
tively known. The truth probably was that 
the friends of Patterson, knowing of the old 
difficulty, anticipated a renewal of it and 
had urged him to embrace the oppor- 
tunity of doing it when he would have the 
advantage. And there is now no doubt 
- that Patterson went out of the door intend- 
ing to make the assault without giving time 
to Pinkham to defend himself, knowing that 
if he killed his opponent, his friends would 
find some justification for the act, for rea- 
sons independent of its necessity. 

Stringham, the witness who was sitting in 
his saddle, as already stated, testified that 
he heard Patterson’s challenge, and looking 
up saw him with his weapon in his hand 
pointed at his victim, while Pinkham was 
in the act of reaching for his own pistol; 
that immediately Patterson’s revolver ex- 
ploded his horse plunged at the report; 
that as he checked the animal, he saw Pat- 
terson fire again; that his horse made 
another plunge when he heard a third re- 
port of sharper sound, and gaining control 
of his animal, saw Pinkham fall slowly for- 
ward to the floor. 

Many witnesses were examined, but none 
gave any clearer account of the affray than 
this. In the suddenness and fright of the 
scene, no one, although there were dozens 
in full view, could say he saw all, and those 
who were nearest to the parties to it, seemed 
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in reality to know the least. Every one 
knew instinctively that politics was at the 
bottom of it, and the feeling was too bitter 
to consider the facts on their merits. Three 
days were occupied in the examination of 
witnesses and the time for the argument ar- 
rived. The defense asked the court to permit 
the three counsel for defendant to argue the 
cause to the jury, the prosecution having 
the opening and the close. The request was 
granted. ‘The first address to the jury was — 
that of Mr. Henley. Those who were pio- 
neers of Idaho will readily recall the portrait 
of this elegant and accomplished gentleman. 
He was about thirty-two years old, was a 
native of Alsace, France, though of German 
origin, as its people were, but reared from 
childhood in the United States. He had 
the square head of the typical German, 
curling auburn hair, was short without being 
stout, quick in motion and rapid and im- 
pulsive in speech, clear and incisive in lan- 
guage and logic. He was well armed with 
the lawyer’s learning, and was full of that 
vehemence which sometimes reaches into a 
high order of forensic eloquence. He had 
been a warm friend of the deceased, both 
personal and political, and carried all the 
memory of that friendship into his connec- 
tion with the trial of his slayer. 

He began his argument with a careful out- 
line of the facts of the case; he gave a his- 
tory of the collision of the two men and its 
causes, when it took place on the street 
months before. He dwelt upon Pinkham’s 
visit to his old home, his meeting with his 
aged mother, his farewell, his return to 
Idaho, his greeting by thousands who knew 
and loved him. He then portrayed the 
malice that had been fostered in the heart 
of the man, who could not bully him, and 
in the attempt to do so had received a blow 
which he had not the manhood to resent at 
the time, and who quietly nursed his passion 
for revenge. He contrasted this serpent- 
like passion with the cordial, manly charac- 
ter of the deceased with great effect. Then 
he took up the facts surrounding the tragedy 
itself. Warming with his subject as he pro- 
ceeded with the review, he denounced the 
homicide as a cold and heartless assassina- 
tion by a man who deliberately planned to 
take another’s life without endangering his 
own, and closed with a sentence that rang 
like a stroke of steel upon brazen armor: 

‘‘Gentlemen, on yonder lone mountain 
side, in a grave covered with flowers, and 
bedewed with the tears of his friends, sleeps 
the manly form of the murdered Pinkham. 
In front of you sits with jaunty confidence 
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his heartless red-handed murderer, asking 
you by your verdict to wash the stains of 
guilt from his gory hands, and I ask you to 
do your duty.”’ 

Patterson received the fiery words with an 
unblanched countenance, though the vehe- 
mence of the utterance made men hold their 
breath till the sentence was finished. | 

Then followed, after a brief recess, the 
opening argument for the prisoner by Mr. 
Donthitt. 

This gentleman was a dark-haired, dark- 
browed Virginian. He was about middle 
life, had large experience in his profession, 
and an invincible belief in himself, in fact, 
a faith in his own ability which his associ- 
ates in the case did not share. He was a 
tall, thin man, rather wanting in grace of 
manner, but full of purpose and well ac- 
quainted with the points he intended to 
press. Donthitt, though a lawyer, was not 
an orator—a fact of which he appeared to be 
unconscious—and his speech was in some 
respects adroit, by reason of his appeals to 
the political prejudices of the jury before 
him. He went over the facts more with a 
view to furnish the jury an excuse for ac- 
quittal than to prove the prisoner’s inno- 
cence. It was a tedious, labored effort, be- 
traying at every step the belief of the 
speaker that, in order to acquit the defen- 
dant, it was only necessary to satisfy them 
that there was a feud between the parties 
of a political nature, and that in such a 
case no conviction could be had. Even his 
associates grew restive under it, and the 
prisoner looked more as if his counsel were 
making his confession for him than his de- 
fense. Still the lawyer knew his ground, 
and clung to his points with the tenacity 
that a bloodhound does to itsgame. While 
he earned no praise from more prudent men, 
he finished his argument and strode out of 
the court room with the consciousness and 
air of a conqueror. He did not even re- 
turn during the trial. 

Next followed for the prisoner the argu- 
ment of Colonel S. A. Merritt. This gen- 
tleman was more skillful and experienced 
in the criminal law, in some respects, than 
any of his associates. He was a native of 
Virginia and a Californian from ’49. Promi- 
nent in the political contests of that State, 
and amember of its legislature for many 
years, the upheaval of 1861 had thrown his 
type of politician from the saddle, and he 
drifted to Idaho. A lawyer of some renown 
in California, he took a high place at the 
Idaho bar, and eschewing all else, de- 
voted himself to his profession with success. 
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He was an astute lawyer, a fluent and some- 
times eloquent speaker, and in combination 
possessed many of the qualities of an able 
advocate. He knew the weak points of the 
defense by intuition, and deftly sought to 
draw attention from the hazardous appeals 
made by his associate counsel ‘to the politi- 
cal aspects of the case. He evidently feared 
when the presiding judge came to make the 
‘closing speech’’ to the jury, it would be a 
dangerous experiment to trust the defense to 
its mere bias, which the law commanded it 
to disregard. With the skill of the experi- 
enced advocate, therefore, he plunged at 
once into the mass of facts surrounding the 
case, and while he artfully presented all 
which tended to justify the prisoner or throw 
a doubt upon his guilt, he attacked the cor- 
rectness of the accounts given by the Peo- 
ple’s witnesses and ridiculed or belittled them 
with consummate skill. Argument and 
sarcasm, ridicule and wit, played along the 
thread of his entire address, and for the 
first time the friends of the accused began 
to feel confident that he was not guilty and 
that the jury could be brought to so say 
upon the proofs. Even Patterson, whose 
stoical bearing had not forsaken him so far, 
relaxed during his counsel’s argument, and 
as he closed and took his seat at his side, 
he warmly pressed his hand. 

Then followed the closing argument for 
the prisoner. This was made by Frank 
Ganahl, who was the renowned orator at the 
bar at that time. 

Frank Ganahl was thirty years of age. 
He was a South Carolinan by birth but reared 
and educated in the state of Georgia. 
After graduating at her university he at- 
tended Harvard law school, Massachusetts, 
and receiving his degree as Bachelor of Law, 
sailed for California, where he arrived in 
1854. Hesoon wandered into the mining 
region and located at Yreka in the northern 
portion of the State. His special skill was 
as a criminal lawyer, and tor this he had a 
passion as well as adaptation. He was a 
rhetorician born. He was of Austrian ex- 
traction, had dark, straight hair and round, 
brown eyes and inclined slightly to corpu- 
lency, but his attitudes and movements were 
imposing and graceful. Skilled in all the 
learning of the criminal law and arts of the 
criminal advocate, a man whose sympathies 
were easily moved, and who naturally apolo- 
gized for all wrong-doing as a weakness 
rather than a crime, he was most formida- 
ble in any such trial. In the field of pol- 
ished and beautiful rhetoric, in rich, impul- 
sive eloquence, warmed by the heart, and 
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delivered in the most impassioned manner, 
the writer has heard few who are the equals 
of Frank Ganahl in a criminal cause. <A 
criminal case was to him both a study anda 
joy. It gave scope to his ingenuity in 
dealing with facts, and range to his taste for 
the poetic and pathetic. 

This case was one of special interest to 
him, from the fact of its growing so largely 
out of matters that touched the hearts of so 
many people in the community. The air of 
the court room was laden with this feeling, 
and success would bring laurels with victory. 
The occasion had become one of intense 
excitement. Even ladies, who had hitherto 
not appeared in the court, crowded to listen 
to the silvery voice of the eloquent Georgian, 
and as the court opened after a noon recess 
before he began his address, the hall was a 
mass of eager human faces. Ganahl began 
by quoting Story’s eulogy on the right of 
trial by jury. In quiet tones, but with the 
perfection of art, he repeated the elegant 
words of the classic jurist, commending the 
trial by jury, and then launched into the 
substance of his argument. It lasted about 
three hours. Its opening was keenly argu- 
mentative in style, brightened now and then 
with a dash of wit, or rhetorical excursion. 
The theory of his argument was, that the 
two men were known and admitted enemies, 
both brave, determined men. ‘That Pink- 
ham after the original difficulty the year 
previous had left the country, and that it 
was well understood among such men that 
when they did meet, unless a reconciliation 
was had, a conflict was to be expected. 
That when Pinkham remained tarrying at 
the Springs, after Patterson had passed 
peaceably by at the bar, it was with the pur- 
pose of bringing on a conflict as soon as 
the latter reappeared from his bath. That 
Pinkham was ‘‘lying in wait’’ with his re- 
volver on his person, and some conversation 
between Pinkham and his friends, which 
was not heard by the witnesses, but appeared 
to be private, was taken as evidence of this 
assumption. That Patterson coming out 
and finding his enemy drawing his weapon, 
as shown by his exclamation, ‘‘ You will 
draw on me, will you?’’ bravely defended 
himself. 

This was the warp of the address ; the fill- 
ing and ornamentation cannot be repro- 
duced. The closing portions were in the 
orator’s most impressive and pathetic style, 
sentences that glittered with beauty and sen- 
timent being poured out with a wealth and 
a warmth that seemed like inspiration, 
though in truth it was only the completeness 
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of art. Eyes were streaming with tears on 
eyery side, and many a miner clothed in 
flannel shirt aud cowhide boots sobbed in 
sympathy with the advocate, without being 
able to tell himself, after, why he was so 
moved. At last in gentle tones, pleading 
as a mother would have pleaded for the life 
of her child threatened with the wrath of 
Providence, he implored the mercy of the 
jurors and the favor of Heaven on his unfor- 
tunate client. It was the closing word of. 
a masterly defense for the prisoner, and at its 
conclusion the court adjourned for the day, 
and the accused was taken back to his con- 
finement. 

At this stage of the trial the prosecution 
was in a peculiar condition. Mr. May, the 
public prosecutor, had been, as already 
stated, suspected of having certain sympa- 
thies with the defense which might have a 
serious influence on the effectiveness of his 
conduct of the People’s cause. This feeling 
was the one which prompted the friends of 
the deceased to secure the aid of Mr. Hen- 
ley. But any lukewarmness in the final 
closing of the case would be fatal to any 
hopes of success for the prosecution, and the 
day that witnessed the herculean efforts of 
Merritt and Ganahl to control the jury, 
found May an almost stupid spectator, A 
passion for liquor at intervals unfitted him 
for professional duties, and on this day his 
condition was painfully evident. He sat 
with his eyes closed, only a remove from 
oblivion of all that was being uttered by the 
skillful opponents of his cause. He took no 
notes and appeared not to hear, and the feel- 
ing among the friends of the man who had 
been slain was one bordering on despair. 
Murmurs that the case had been “sold out,’’ 
that the officer had purposely put himself in 
a condition to be of no service, were uttered 
on every side by angry and excited men. 

The morning came. ‘The week had been 


_a lowering one of cloud and storm, but this 


its closing Cay brought a change ; the sky 
was clear as a diamond, and the sun shone 
bright and cheerful, the air was fresh, and 
nature, though it was the late autumn season, 
wore a welcome smile. As the jury, in 
charge of the bailiff, filed into their places 
and answered to their names, the people’s 
attorney walked forward to the bar and was 
the centre of all eyes. The change in his 
appearance was well typified in the change 
which nature had undergone since the pre- 
vious day. Col. May was at any time a 
man of remarkable presence. He was tall 
and thin, with an intellectual head and re- 
fined countenance, denoting the student and 
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man of thought. There was courage in his 
perpendicular gait and Roman rose; a keen 
gray eye peered out under dark eyebrows, 
and he had a wavy mass of long brown hair. 
He habitually dressed in dark apparel, and 
on this occasion he was clothed in faultless 
taste, though he was in a rude mountain 
mining town. His condition since he stag- 
gered out of the hall the evening before was 
the wonder of those who saw him. He had 
then soiled clothes, disheveled hair, watery 
eyes and drooping lips ; was a specimen of a 
stupefied, weary, careless ‘‘drunk.’’ To-day 
he was the personification of the elegant, 
lordly gentleman, able and ready for duty 
in the work that lay before him. ‘The spell 
was off and the transformation complete. 
He was about fifty years of age, and had 
been for many years an acknowledged leader 
in the legal profession in the State whence 
hecame. He had been educated for the cler- 
ical profession, and had entered it in early 
life, but later came to the bar and had sus- 
tained himself fully in the position. Next 
to Ganahl in his own political party he was 
the orator of the Territory, and when he 
bent himself to his duties there was a con- 
sciousness that a master hand was at its 
work. 

The preliminaries before resuming the 
trial were trifling. When Col. May rose to 
begin the closing argument in the case, the 
surprise at the appearance he presented, in 
such contrast with what was expected, soon 
rose into admiration. His voice was calm 
and conversational, his manner easy and 
self-poised, his language crisp and clear, and 
the argument simple and insinuating. He 
sketched the outline of facts which had been 
introduced into the case through the wit- 
nesses with apparent earnestness and began 
the analysis. As he progressed in this unaf- 
fected and artless way, without any appar- 
ent desire to be ornate or eloquent his illus- 
trations grew more copious, his figures more 
striking and apt, and he had not long occu- 
pied the attention of the jury before the en- 
tire audience were hanging on his every 
word as if the loss of one would have 
been the sacrifice of a pearl. Even a shadow 
was being thrown by contrast upon the gor- 
geous rhetoric of Ganahl, while the argu- 
ment of Merritt and Donthitt was being 
torn to tatters by his vigorouslogic. There 
was not a sally of wit in the entire address, 
there was not an allusion that brought a 
smile to the face of an auditor in the three 
hours during which he held the court, jury 
and bar spell-bound by an argument that 
for pitiless severity and exact logic from his 
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premises was difficult to surpass. It was an 
appeal to the facts, and linked with a chain 
of reasoning that shone like a line of light 
from one end of it to the other. Every ar- 
gument which had been advanced to sustain 
the theory of self-defense was dragged up to 
the test of the proven facts, and in their cold 
glare was exposed, riddled and hurled into 
contempt. Nothing that had been said 
seemed to have escaped his memory or 
eluded his examination. There was a sin- 
cerity of inanner, and a manliness in the 
way he denounced the effort to defend the 
prisoner in this case by appeals to partisan 
feeling, that rang the call of duty into the 
ears of the jury in tones of demand as well 
as of warning. The opening address of 
Donthitt was stigmatized in terms that, if he 
had heard them, would have blistered its 
vain author with shame. In taste and man- 
ner, in logic, in rhetoric, in the spirit that 
inspired and gave tone to the address, from 
its opening to its close, it was the most per- 
fect, occasion and circumstances considered, 
it has ever been the fortune of the writer to 
hear. ‘The peroration was faultless. The 
orator had completed his argument and pre- 
sented his case; he had replied to his oppo- 
nents and coyered his ground; it remained 
only to give to the patient jury his parting 
word. ‘The defense had laid the foundation 
for this by their touching allusion to the 
fond parents of the prisoner who lived in 
the now war-torn and ruined South, and af- 
ter painting the desolation which had left it 
a wreck of fire and blood, added the dark 
desolation that would cloud that ruined 
home if the jury should find a verdict against 
their client who had wandered so far away. 
The picture had been beautifully drawn by 
Ganahl’s skilful hand, and it afforded to his 
opponent the outline of another picture even 
more touching still. The manly Pinkham 
in the prime of life went out to the golden 
west alone in search of fortune. A son of 
toil, in youth he shunned no labor, and 
he shirked no duty in his manhood. The 
false pride which sent Patterson to the life 
of the gamester rather than face the stern 
labor of pick and shovel, found no place in 
the grand manhood of his victim. He was 
aman who accepted the favors of fortune 
when the hills of Idaho yielded them to his 
hands, and made them a blessing to all to 
whom his heart turned. When riches came 
to him he hastened across the wastes that 
separated him from an aged mother, and 
with the love of a dutiful boy laid in her 
withered hands that which he had fought 
long and bravely to gain—the fruits of his 
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absent toil. The bully of the barroom and 
the gaming table, the terror even of his as- 
sociates, was held up to derision in compar- 
ison with the man he had slain. He was 
content while his friends were pouring out 

' their blood to shelter the parental roof from 
the invader, to leave them the work of car- 
ing for its inmates, while he sneaked out of 
doors, pistol in hand, to wreak his personal 
revenge on an unsuspecting man. The fare- 
well of Pinkham to his old mother on the 
banks of the Mississippi, his return to his 
home in Idaho, his glad welcome from 
friends, his unsuspecting nature, proverbial 
generosity, and bloody death, were depicted 
with a power that the memory of the writer 
fails to adequately recall, except in general 
effect. The closing scene, the burial of the 
victim, who he said now sleeps in a bloody 
shroud on yonder hill, where the storms of 
life 

“No more disturb his deep repose 

Than summer evening's latest sigh 

That shuts the rose,” 
calls not for vengeance to you, as did the 
bullet of the assassin when that life was 
taken, but it does call every day and hour 
that passes, until Patterson is convicted, 
for justice! The bereaved mother, the 
mourning friends, the shocked community, 
and outraged justice, demand that you shall 
manfully and nobly do your duty. 

No words can describe the power of this 
address. It was not so ornate as that of 
Ganahl, but there_was a simplicity, a logic, 
a sincerity and candor running through it, 
which as a whole made it a fitting close of 
one of the most exciting trials ever had in 
the annals of western history. 


All felt that the labor of the trial had 
been faithfully done and there seemed to be 
a willingness to acquiesce in the result. 
The prosecuting officer had vindicated him- 
self by his closing effort from all imputations, 
and the strength of his argument tended to 
reconcile the public feeling to the result 
whatever it might be. 

After such an argument as that which 
closed the labors of the attorneys before the 
jury, the propriety of a little rest for it, so 
as to withdraw their minds from its glowing 
spell, led the court to take a recess for a 
couple of hours. 

Then came the judge’s charge, submit- 
ting the case. The instructions asked by 
counsel were refused, and the court, going 
through the testimony in its own way, gave 
such instructions as it deemed applicable to 
_ the facts produced as evidence. The time 
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occupied in this was about one hour, and 
the jury retired to the last and most vital 
There was a 
delay of an hour and a half, when the panel 
came into court and announced that they 
had agreed. Their names were called, and 
each juror having answered, the foreman 
passed a slip of paper to the clerk, who 
handed it to the judge who then directed it 
to be read. Every ear was strained, and 
not a whisper was heard, as with the stiil- 
ness of death around, the clerk read the ver- 
dict of ‘‘Not Guilty.’” Then there was a pause 
as if the accused’s friends were too glad to 
applaud, and the friends of the deceased too 
much disappointed to murmur. There was 
a paralysis of expression—pleasure on the 
one hand and amazement on the other, both 
so extreme that for half a minute no one 
seemed to realize the result. Then, how- 
ever, the friends of the prisoner broke out 
in hand-clapping, which finally ended in a 
roar of applause that lasted until the court 
rapped for order and announced the dis- 
charge of the defendant from custody. 

Thus ended the great case; but the results 
did not end with the trial. 

As Patterson walked out of the hall once 
more free, there were gloomy and disap- 
pointed faces scowling upon him. ‘There 
were men who felt that Justice had been 
thwarted, and they never changed their 
minds. 

The murdered man left behind those 
who were determined he should be avenged ; 
and though none has ever told the story 
which all believe who are familiar with the 
circumstances, few doubt, who had oppor- 
tunity to know the state of feeling at the 
time, that the doom of Pinkham’s slayer 
was pronounced on the day thata jury of his 
peers declared his innocence of crime in 
the court of justice. 

Whether Patterson had warning of his 
danger the writer knows not, but he did 
not tarry long in the vicinity of his last 
exploit. He was in a few weeks in Walla 
Walla, Washington Territory. One day he 
entered a barber shop and called for the 
services of the man in charge. He was en- 
veloped in the robe of the barber, who 
stepped into an adjoining room to procure 
some hot water. A sharp report was heard 
by the returning barber, and re-entering 
the room, he saw a man disappearing through 
a side door, and Patterson with his head 
shattered by a shot as he sat upright in the 
chair. One side of it was almost literally 
blown off—dying undoubtedly without 
knowing his assailant, or uttering a word. 
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By circumstances the deed was traced to 
an Irish miner, recently from Lewiston, 
Idaho, by the name of Donahue. Through 
the vigilance of officers he was finally cap- 
tured and lodged in the Walla Walla jail. 
In a short time he very mysteriously made 
good his escape from jail and then made his 
way to California, where he was again taken 
into custody for extradition to Washington 
Territory for trial; but Judge Dwinelle of 
the San Francisco District Court liberated 
him on a writ of Habeas Corpus. ‘The sub- 
sequent account of him is, that he imme- 
diately enlisted on board a ship of war 
then under orders for foreign waters, and 
set sail. All efforts for his punishment were 
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abandoned, and thus the avenger of Pink- 
bam disappeared from the public view. 
Partisan hate, no doubt, led to the tragic | 
death of Pinkham, and personal revenge 
usurped the place of offended justice in ad- 
ministering the final punishment. 

The story of this occurrence well illus- 
trates the old maxim, that one who enters. 
on a career of violence may make many 
escapes, but at last retribution will find its. 
victim, and that nothing is truer than that 
‘che who takes the sword shall by the 
sword perish.’’ 

[NoTE.—At the time of the murderof Pinkham by 


Patterson the Chief Justice of Idaho, who presided at 
the trial, was Hon. J. R. McBride.—ED.] 
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THE EXILE. 


EXILE ! 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Behold the rose! 


For joyous May, the tearful Dawn, 
Brings forth a wealth of royal bloom. 
Cans’t thou this beauty scorn? 
Exile! Behold the rose! 


I miss the roses that I reared: 

Each velvet leaf to me endeared— 

The month of May, without my France, 
No longer is the month of May! 


Exile! Behold the tombs! 
May, laughing in her sunlit skies, 
Sends cooing doves amid their glooms, 
Till graves thrill with love’s ecstasies. 
Exile! Behold the tombs. 


I mourn the loving eyes I closed— 

The loyal hearts where I reposed. 

The month of May! Afar from France, 
It cannot be the month of May! 


Exile! Behold the boughs! 
The waving boughs, with nests bedight— 
May fills them with white, restless wings, 
With sighs of infinite delight. 
Exile! Behold the boughs! 


I miss the charming nests beloved ; 

The faithful friends so often proved ; 

The month of May, without my France, 
Can never be the month of May. 


WASHINGTON, April 27th. 


Anna Husted Southworth. 


MAUD GILDEA; 


OR, LOVE AND FATE. 


A STORY BY EDWARD W..TULLIDGE. 


I.—DEATH OF AN OLD PROFESSOR. 


‘‘ERNEST, play to me on thy instrument 
once more !”’ 

A youth, exhausted by his long watching 
at the bedside of his dying grandsire, was 
sleeping in his chair. An old man, just 
awakened from his last sleep in mortal life, 
by a supreme effort had pillowed himself up 
in his bed. For awhile his grandsire him- 
self kept the midnight vigil, which was the 
hour, as the clock on the wall indicated. 
He was busy with his thoughts of the part- 
ing near, and of the future of his grandson 
when he, the guide, should be no more. 

It was but a garret. The garret was in a 
tall, lumbering old house in Houston Street, 
New York. The house was not far from the 
ferry, on the left-hand side going down from 
Broadway, as you cross the river to 
Williamsburg. Say, to locate thespot to those 
familiar with that Bohemian-looking street 
of crime, romance, and loose virtue, it was 
two-thirds distant from the Bowery to the 
ferry. On the outside the house looked 
ricketish, and cumbersome to the side-walk, 
with a flight of steps leading to the front 
door. It appeared not unlike a house in- 
clined to fall about its inmates’ heads; and 
the passer-by could well fancy that if it did 
so it might bury in its ruins lifetimes of 
romance and crime; forif Houston is one of 
the streets of New York where foul nests of 
prostitution and crime habitate, yet might 
the fairest virtue under heaven have dwelt 
there also, and poetry had birth, whose themes 


might have charmed the very angels of heaven. ° 


Such indeed was the antipodal character of the 
tenement. At this hour—it was near mid- 
night, we say—there were but a few lights in 
the many chambers of this ‘‘old rookery”’ ; 
and one light there was in the tall garret to 
which we return without troubling ourselves 
at present with aught besides beneath that 
volumed roof of mystery and sin. 

It was a miserable looking, almost naked 
room, yet were there within it the elements of 
art and the soul of poetry. Such was seen 
in that sleeping boy in the chair—his dying 
grandsire pillowed up in his bed—the fine old 
piano in the room, and the table strewn 
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with musical manuscript. These composed 
the ensemble of the apartment excepting the 
druggery of bottles which always makes a 
chamber at night look dismal and poisonous. 

The old man—the dying professor—was in 
his appearance one of those rare types of 
genius that make nations famous in art, but 
whom Heaven seems to send down more in 
wanton delight to see its own children con- 
sume themselves here on earth than to bless 
with self-enjoyment beyond the torturing 
ecstacy of being consumed. Save for 
this pleasure of being lighted up to burn it- 
self into divine agonies, it is the curse of 
genius to be born. 

The pale, emaciated countenance of the 
old professor was that of a musical demi- 
god. His mass of hair, which had once been 
black and wavy, was now thickly sprinkled 
with iron-gray and frizzled into a knotted 
mat beneath which his forehead peeped as 
from a dark disordered cloud topping the 
pale face of expiring genius; but his eyes 
were like diamonds gleaming in their cas- 
ket, the nose that of the artist of the 
finest cast, while the mouth was full and elo- 
quent with song. Altogether he looked just 
what he was—genius nearly consumed by its 
own intense burnings. He evidently needed 
rest, and rest was near! 

Such was the dying grandfather, and 
marvelously like him was the sleeping boy. 
He had but to burn himself wf to the grand- 
father’s type. Nothing more was wanting 
only to be consumed by a longer burning. 

“¢Ernest, my boy!”’ 

The old man grew anxious lest the parting 
should come while the boy slept. 

‘He should sleep till to-morrow’s sun 
reached its meridian, but that ere its dawn I 
shall have gone from earth and the child 
will be alone.’”’ 

There was an infinite tenderness in the 
old man’s murmuring, and a strong warm 
touch of his true nature. Pathos, impa- 
tience,—and self-reproach for his impatience 
to wake the loved boy who needed rest al- 
most as much as he did himself,—were 
mixed in the outburst of the grandsire’s 
yearning. He was about to call again but 
restrained himself. A fewmoments more and 
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he could restrain himself no longer. He must 
awake the boy. He grew terrified, not at 
the fast approach of death’s footsteps to- 
ward him, but lest death should come and 
bear away his soul while his grandson slept. 
. He must hear his voice once more—must 
communicate again with his little one ere 
his spirit entered the dark valley of the 
shadow of death. 

‘‘Ernest, my child, awake! 
awake!’’ 

**Grandfather!’’ 

The old man gave a great sigh of relief. 

‘*Grandfather ! I am here by your side.”’ 

«Thank heaven, my boy, that I hear your 
voice again!”’ 

*¢Was I asleep, grandfather ?”’ 

**So I thought, my child. You are worn 
out with watching.’’ 

‘¢Shame on me, grandfather, that I could 
not watch till morning.’’ 

“Poor boy!”’ 

‘«Say rather a bad boy, grandfather. I 
shall not forgive myself for this till you are 
better — quite well, I mean.’’ 

And a big, self-reproachful tear was 
started as though he had committed a griev- 
ous sin in sleeping on his midnight vigil. 
Maybe it is a fault for the weary soldier to 
sleep at his watch-post on the eve of battle, 
but it were grace in nature could suchas this 
boy sleep without an awaking on the eve of 
such a to-morrow of life as that before him. 
Well did the old professor know this from 
his own experience. 

‘‘Hush thy sobbing, child. I am not 
dead yet. Tut, boy, did you think I was 
going to run away and leave you without 
a good-bye to carry with me? Hush, child, 
thy sobbing. You did but doze while the 
clock ticked a score of times or so.”’ 

‘¢An hour, grandfather, an hour by the 
clock.”’ 

‘Well, child, what mattersit? You have 
watched me like a ministering angel these 
seven days and nights. I am glad youslept. 
I wanted to be alone awhile to think, with- 
out your great eager eyes upon me. Hush 
your sobbing, child, and give me a drink of 
wine and water.”’ 

Given some ministering work to do, the 
boy forgot his cardinal sin of sleeping on 
his watch. He flew to the cupboard to pre- 
pare the cordial. His grandfather was 
surely better, to ask for wine. Till now, 
parched with fever, he had only asked for 
cooling water. 

The old professor drank a_ sufficient 
draught to revive his strength, to sustain the 
last hours of fond communion with this boy 
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whom he had idolized more than aught be- 
sides in heaven or earth. Not even had he 
loved his art as he had loved this youth, for 
his grandson to him was all of art and all 
of love combined. 

‘Grandfather !”’ 

Chile 

‘¢ You are better.” 

“Much better, Ernest.’’ 

‘“You are no longer pale. 
color in your face.’’ 

“‘T feel almost well. My sight was never 
better. I think I could see without my 
glasses. Bring me the writing-table. I 
will revise that last aria of my opera.”’ 

‘“No, not to night, grandpa. ’T will tire 
you too much.”’ 

‘‘Well, well, Ernest, you shall finish it for 
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me. You are right; ’t would tire me too 
much. Besides, I want to chat with you 
awhile. A good-bye chat, Ernest. Now, 


now, child, don’t be frightened ; I am almost 
well. At least I shall live awhile longer.”’ 

“‘It was the midnight sleep that saved 
your life, dear grandpa.”’ 

‘‘Renewed it, myson. Pillow me upright. 
Aye, so. I cannot dress till to-morrow, yet 
meseems I might, so well do I feel after my 
sleep.”’ 

‘‘You slept so sweetly, grandpa, that the 
midnight silence charmed me _ with its 
drowsy spell. Yes, grandpa, you are surely 
better; your eye is very bright. To-morrow 
you will be almost well.’’ 

“Quite well, Ernest—completely well to- 


morrow. But suppose—nay, I will not 
talk of that. Give meanother drink of wine 
and water.’’ 


The professor drank a good draught this 
time. He wanted to burn a little longer. 
He fain had told the boy that he was dying. 
But it would do no good. He could not 
have borne the boy’s grief. An hour’s 
ignorance longer was an hour more of 
communion. with his grandson, which 
knowledge would have broken. 

‘**Ernest,’’ said the old professor, after a 
moment. or two of silence, ‘‘have I ever 
told you that in my best moods of composi- 
tion I have always felt as though an invisible 
presence was around me?’’ 

‘Yes, grandfather; but I have not quite 
understood what you mean.”’ 

‘You will, child—you will soon. Yes, 
Ernest, a presence, palpable though unseen. 
Often, in this miserable garret, alone com- 
posing, it has seemed to me just what you 
described to me the other day after you 
played that fine improvisation of yours at the 
brilliant party of Madam Buxton. You did 
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it capitally child—capitally. I mean your 
playing, child, not your telling—but I under- 
stood your telling as well as appreciated 
your music.”’ 

_ “Yes, grandpa, I remember; ’twas as 
though all the world was listening to me 
and I was lost to their listening and con- 
scious only of something I never knew be- 
fore, and yet had always known, so familiar 
did it seem to me. And yet, strange, in 
the morning I had nearly forgotten it all, as 
we do a dream.”’ 

**The composer’s experience, my child. 
He is no composer who cannot improvise. 
Improvisation and composition are the same. 
But we usually compose best when we are 
alone— when. none but the zzvzszhZe presence 
is around. Well, Ernest, it has seemed 
sometimes in this very garret—this miser- 
erable little empyrean of four walls—that 
I have composed, while an inner world has 
stood on and listened to my themes. But it 
is not of that fancy I would speak so much 
as of another which has accompanied it.’’ 

‘‘What fancy, graidpa?’’ inquired the 
boy, with childlike simplicity. 

*‘One among them was not the listener.’’ 

““What was he, grandfather?’’ Ernest 
asked, in the mystery as it were passing in a 
moment from the child to the man. 

**'The master, child,’’ answered the pro- 
fessor with love and awe, ‘‘the master—the 
master—my child. He has played his music 
on my soul as you do yours on your instru- 
ment.’’ 

“I think I understand you, grandfather.’’ 

<‘Ernest, when I am dead I, will be that 
master to you. This is what I wanted to 
tell you, my child. Now sit down to your 
instrument and give to me an improvisation, 
or sing me the last aria of my opera.”’ 

«« To-morrow, after you have slept again.’’ 

‘“To-night, Ernest, to-night.’’ 

«‘The noise and excitement will be too 
much for you, dear grandpa.’’ 

<¢VYour voice, Ernest, your voice !”’ 

‘«To-morrow, grandfather—I will sing for 
you to-morrow.”’ 

‘“Boy, were my soul on another planet 
and could hear your voice, it would come 
back to earth; or if aught has power to 
stay its flight, it is your voice. Ernest, sing 
to me.”’ 

The grandfather had given the youth a 
subject without designing to. A new idea 
was born in his mind such as he had till now 
no conception of. His thought arose alto- 
gether above the subject of his opera, the 
last sweet aria of which his grandfather had 


~. asked him to sing, accompanied with his 
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harp. His former compositions faded from 
his memory. He could not have sung a bar 
of his written music, for his-mind was pos- 
sessed with new thoughts. His grandfather 
had said were his soul on another planet the 
voice of his grandson would bring him 
back to earth. He had watched seven days 
and nights by his bedside when every mo- 
ment that soul seemed about to take ‘its 
flight. The scene and burden of those 
seven days and nights were brought up as a 
vision of the moment, and the spirit of the 
old man hovered over him. Had his voice 
the power to stay its flight, as his grandsire 
had said? He would test the magic power 
of love that bound them as one. The 
words of his grandfather instead of assuring 
him of life were prophetic of death. All 
hope seemed to reside in the potency of his 
voice and the potency of his grandfather’s 
love. He took down his harp. A weird 
look came over his countenance and ling- 
ered. The boy was a poet as well as a 
musician. He struck his harp and impro- 
vised his song: 

O guardian spirit, stay; 

Leave not thy child alone; 

O spirit, stay. 
Quit not thy mortal sphere, 
O guardian spirit, hear, 
O spirit, stay! 

The muse seemed to make no effort for 
many words or elaborate rythm, but simply 
to construct the fewest words to embody the 
thought. Great musical composers in their 
masterful efforts and elaborate music always 
prefer the fewest words. But it was the 
mighty emotion of the boy rather than art 
now. Music alone could interpret him, and 
he threw all his soul into his music. Zhzs 
was most elaborate. At first it was the 
theme in a simple exposition, delivered with 
exquisite sweetness and pathos. Then 
came development, transposition, and 
repetition. New forms were constructed, 


‘deeper and higher meanings given, and 


each return to the subject seemed to be a 
renewal of effort to make love’s magic more 
potent. A listener might have wondered 
at what an epic of song a few words could 
give. It seemed that the boy would dwell 
upon his theme till morning, with infinite 
variety and power of expression. All the 
effort was put forth to stay the spirit’s flight: 


‘‘O guardian spirit, stay!’ 


Suddenly there came a change. The 
soul of the grandsire was on another planet. 
The boy felt the change of state that had 
come between himself and his grandfather, 
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but did not see the face of death in the 
room. It was his heart not his intellect 
that comprehended the change. The boy’s 
heart sensed all the desolation of the hour. 
He knew and he knew not. He knew his 
grandfather was dead; he thought him liv- 
ing. ‘Thus sensible and insensible are we 
in our supremest moments of grief and 
bereavement. The mother willdeclare to all 
around that her infant is not dead, when it 
is cold at her breast—the first to know it, 
the last to comprehend and admit it. ‘The 
grandfather had given the boy a subject. 
He would play it to the end with a com- 
poser’s fidelity. ‘The improvising of the 
poet and musician went on: 


“Come back to earth, O guardian soul! 


“Flere all alone in desolation see 

I trembling stand, awaiting thee ; 

Come back to earth; come back to me, 
O guardian soul! 

O voice, awake the dead! 

My guardian soul hath fled! 

I cry in my despair; 

O guardian spirit, hear: 

Come back to earth, come back to me!”’ 


At length the boy left his instrument, 
himself quite exhausted and the demon of 
inspiration gone out of him. His own 
genius had done all that was possible. His 
grandfather’s love must do the rest. The 
old man had said that if aught had power 
to stay his spirit’s flight it was the voice of 
his grandson; if on another planet he would 
return at its call. The boy knew that this 
was true. He had succeeded, of course. 
Beyond this all the desolation and despair 
was merely the test of his genius as a young 
composer. The old professor wanted to 
hear what the young professor could do 
with his subject. ‘The boy was satisfied that 
he had succeeded in the interpretation of 
the theme; and the grandfather—that rare 
old composer—was satisfied: for he had 
fallen asleep during the performance! A 
fine compliment to the young artist. Sleep 
was life tothe oldman. The voice and harp 
of Ernest had charmed his grandfather to 
sleep. He would not wake him for the world. 
The lamp on the table was going out. The 
boy lit a taper and trimmed the lamp. 
Fresh life was in the lamp. How dismally 
it burned but a moment ago; now how 
brightly. So would his grandfather burn 
brightly in the morning after this sweet 
night’s sleep. No, he would not wake him 
for the world! 

But how solemn the silence had become. 
There was a presence in the stillness. The 
spirit of the grandfather hovered over him. 
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Oh, how sweet was this presence that could 
thus commune with him without waking! 
Vet there was something mysterious in this 
silence which the boy had never felt before. 
He would see if his grandfather breathed. 
Of course he did, but he would see. 

The silence moved with the boy toward 
the bed. The silence was around him like 
the mantle of an influence rather than an 
absence of sound. It moved with the boy 
as on tip-toe toward the bed. ‘The silence 
—the presence around the boy—would not 
awake itself to the sense of noise, yet fain 
had breathed to satisfy the boy that he was 
not alone. 

A touch! The boy had touched shat 
which was sleeping on the bed! 

His grandfather was not usually as cold as 
this! He had been in burning fever these 
seven days and nights. Now he was cold 
as an icicle. His grandfather’s face was 
usually pale; but not like this on the 
pillow, as marble to the touch. Neither 
was his grandfather rigid as marble when he 
slept. Awake he was as vibrative as the 
instrument upon which the boy had been 
playing and as passionate as that instrument 
under his own touch; in sleep he was but as 
a mass of palpitating nerves quieted for 
awhile by an opiate. i 

Rest had come at last. 
was at rest ! 


The old professor 


II.—THE BOY AND HIS ANGEL. 


For awhile the senses of the boy were 
stupefied by the solemn change which had 
come between him and his grandfather. 

He stood within the awful presence of 
death. He could not comprehend it. 

But who of mortals, young or old, can 
comprehend the ineffable mystery of death? 

It was a marvelous effort of imagination 
that Byron wrought in his Cain to embody 
this profound and shadowy mystery. Face 
to face with it for the first time, man com- 
prehended not himself in death. Living, 
man was everything; dead, worse than 
nothing. Hate that slew its brother stood 
on and philosophized in the horror of its 
ignorance. Love has been no wiser. With 
all the pretensions of our knowledge of life 
gone out from among us, death remains to 
this day the unreachable mystery. 

Spirits of the dead may abide with us on 
earth. Who can fairly doubt it, with the 
hosts of witnesses whose testimony comes to 
us from all the ages? But ¢hat same which 
was with us, when gone is to all our senses 
too surely xo more. The dying grandfather 
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told his loved little one that he would come 

back to him; but gone, and he came not. 
The boy in terror and anguish called to 

his grandfather. But ¢izs upon which 


‘he looked in agonized expectation heard 


him not. There was no fond response as of 
yore. He passionately kissed the cold lips, 
the marble forehead, the sunken cheek. 
This on the bed returned him no passionate 
embrace, as his grandfather would have done. 
He raised it in his arms; he showered hot 
tears on the cold semblance of his grand- 
father’s face. Vain—all in vain. This on 
the bed was not his grandfather. His 
grandfather to the boy was life and love. 
This was death and insensibility. 

Ernest stood now awake at least to the 
reality. He gazed upon 7¢ still, but he had 
no longer the wish to caress it. He ceased 
to weep, yet he wiped not his tears away. 
The boy was bewildered with his own help- 
lessness; no longer passionate in his grief. 
What should he do with “his on the bed 
which was once his grandfather? 

The door of his garret was softly opened. 
It was hisnow. ‘The boy was inheritor of 
his grandsire’s domain. 

Softly a maiden approached the boy and 
gently laid her hand upon his shoulder. 
She seemed an angel. She was costumed as 
one. She was beautiful too as an angel, and 
her golden ringlets flowed down to her 
waist. At first the boy thought her an 
angel come to tell him where his grandfather 
had gone. Presently he recognized her 
only as a mortal, notwithstanding the illusion 
of her appearance. 

‘“‘Maud Gildea!’’ he said, 
sigh of relief. 

“‘Yes, Ernest Eliot. It is only Maud. 
You are not scared at my costume? I am 
just home from the theatre. You know lam 
playing in the Christmas fairy piece at 
Winter Garden.”’ 

“Ves, Maud, I know. 
thought you a spirit come from /zm.”’ 

*¢QOh, little Ernest, what has happened to 
night? AsI passed your door to my attic 
next to yours I heard your sobs. Then all 
was so silent that I was afraid. So I threw 
off my cloak and came in to see what had 
happened.”’ 

‘¢Oh Maud, Maud, look upon the bed.’”’ 

«‘Was he your mother, Ernest?’’ 

The maiden knew the old professor, yet 
was her strange involuntary question not 
meaningless, but as a volume of her own 
orphaned life. 

‘« He looks just as my mother looked when 
she died. And I was alone with her as you 
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were with him. Oh, Ernest, isn’t it dreadful 
to be alone when your mother dies?’’ 

**T don’t know, Maud.”’ 

**You know what I mean, 
never had a grandfather. Mine was a 
mother. All was gone when she died.”’ 

‘‘T have no grandfather now. Where has 
he gone? Oh, Maud, where has grandfather 
gone? He was here just now, and I was 
playing and singing to him. I thought he 
was better; and now, oh Maud, he is dead— 
he is dead! I.wish I were dead too. 
Grandfather! Grandfather! ”’ 

‘Hush, Ernest. It is wicked to wish to 
die so young. Don’t sob like that, Ernest.”’ 

And the maiden threw her beautiful arm 
about his neck and with her gentle hand 
caressed his forehead. 

The boy was soothed by the sympathetic 
caresses of the maiden. ‘This was life and 
love. And life and love was his grandfather. 
Nothing else could express to him the mean- 
ing of grandfather. To others old Ernest 
Eliot was a professor of music; a man of 
rare genius, they said, but most intractable ; 
a passionate old man, who would have his 
own way; a furious old man, who quarrelled 
with the leader of the orchestra and beat a 
violin to pieces over the head of the man- 
ager of the Opera House for mutilating his 
last opera to better adapt it to the stage: a 
mad old man, who thus ruined his prospects 
on the eve of a great triumph in New York, 
and had been starving in a garret ever since 
in consequence of his glorious music and his 
furious passion: all this was old professor 
Eliot to the musicians of New York. But 
to the boy his grandfather was the being who 
had loved him ever since he could remember ; 
hé was the kiss in his childhood; the pass- 
ionate love-call when he was out of his 
sight; the storm of caresses when the old 
man was out of temper. 

The warm soft arm of the maiden was 
love, reaching out to him from behind the 
cold shadow of death with which he had 
been alone, till Maud came as an angel sent 
by his grandfather to comfort him. Her 
touch that passed over his brow was 
amorous with perfect sympathy; her kiss 
was warm and seductive. But this in 
Maud Gildea to night was but the abandon 
of supreme innocence to beguile the boy 
from the sense of his bereavement. And it 
was thus that her influence acted upon him; 
for he threw his arms about her neck and 
sobbed upon her bosom, till a sweet spirit 
of peace came over him, such as he had 
never before felt, not even under his grand- 
father’scaress. Thus nature in her wondrous 
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ministry brings her compensations in the 
darkest hour. 


And Maud was beguiled as much as Ernest. 
The hour and the circumstance were as 
mesmeric to her as her presence and touch 
to him. The cold desolation of that 
garret, with the dead old man and the liv- 
ing confounded boy, brought back a similar 
night in her own life. She saw her own 
mother on the bed where Ernest saw his 
grandfather. Hence her strange querying— 
‘‘was he your mother?’’ She was as much 
consoled as Ernest was by their communion 
over death. She had experienced all the 
desolation and grief that Ernest had to 
night, but never till now had she entered 
into this communion of two souls meeting 
ina common lot of life’s almost supreme 
experience. Is was next only to love and 
fate. On the threshold of the greater 
experience these two souls stood now all 
unconsciously. 


Perhaps the spirit of the grandsire on the 
watch had prompted the maiden to go into his 
desolate garret to comfort his poor bereaved 
boy. Perhaps her guardian mother consen- 
ted to it. But did they foresee the conse- 
quences and end of the communion thus 
begun? When two such beings—male and 
female—so meet, it is a fate to both. They 
are never quite parted thence forevermore. 
For good or evil, joy or woe, a hand invisible, 
yet manifested in a thousand circumstances 
and crossed oftener than harmonious, holds 
them in a common destiny. So was it to be 
with Maud Gildea and Ernest Eliot! 


When Maud had completely soothed 
Ernest by the influence of her superior will 
she took him by the hand and led him out 
of the chamber of death into her own neat 
little attic where her light was burning; and 
then she left him for awhile and aroused 
several good-hearted women in the house to 
perform the office of humanity to the dead. 
For let it not be thought that good hearts 
and good creatures dwell only in the clean 
abodes of respectability and virtue. 


All the remainder of that night—or 
rather from Letween the hours of one and 
two o’clock in the morning—Maud and 
Ernest sat up together in her little attic. 
With the true feminine instinct and tact 
Maud commenced at once her new role as a 
young housewife. She needed a cup of 
tea after the fatigue of her performance at 
the theatre; so she lighted the fire and 
began to prepare breakfast for two. 
Ordinarily she would have gone to bed; for 
she had to be at theatre in the morning to 
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rehearse some new fairy movements and 
figures which the director of the holiday 
enchantments of this season at the Winter 
Garden had conceived. Beautiful Maud 
Gildea was to be the leader of these move- 
ments, and therefore both her presence and 
all her physical freshness were needed at the 
theatre in the morning precisely at ten 
o’clock. But Maud needed a cup of tea, 
paramount to all the needs of the fairy-piece 
to-morrow, or she rightly guessed that 
Ernest needed a good wholesome breakfast 
for which he would not have found appetite 
had she not been languishing for her cup 
of tea, 


,—rnest said pathetically that it was selfish 
in him to keep Maud up when she had to be 
at rehearsal in the morning. He would 
return to his own attic and lie down by the 
side of his grandfather. His grandfather! 
The boy shuddered at the naming of shat 
in the adjoining room as his grandfather. 


A return of Ernest to that death-chamber 
till after he had breakfast and slept was just 
what Maud in her superior will did not 
intend to permit. The women in the next 
room were laying out the corpse of the old 
professor. It was no place for the boy. 


Maud busied herself with getting break- 
fast for two, with the delicious enthusiasm 
almost of a young bride. She did not 
quite understand this feeling nor did she 
think about understanding it, yet it was 
passing strange that she should experience 
these new-born sensations of pleasure in 
preparing breakfast for herself and Ernest, 
and the old professor lying dead in the next 
garret. As for Ernest he was under the con- 
trol of the maiden’s influence. 


Maud’s dainty cupboard was well stored— 
that is, for a single maiden— the Christmas 
season at the theatre having put more 
money in her purse than she ever possessed 
before. 


Presently the little kettle began to sing 
cheerily. The beefsteak in the pan kept 
tune to the kettle, and quickly the deft fin- 
gers of the beautiful Maud made such an 
elaborate service in laying the table for two 
that it might have indeed been a bridal 
breakfast, and the ringing of her mother’s 
china the marriage bells. _Womankind have 
a wondrous talent for making a great deal 
of poetry in exquisite rythm even out of a 
little business when much sentiment is to be 
expressed. And what isso poetic to woman 
as commingled love and sorrow in which 
she and the other soul partake? It is a 
sacrament in her life. 
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Il]. REMINISCENT OF ‘‘THE DEAR OLD 


PROFESSOR’’ AND HIS LANDLADY. 


The pall of death still hung over that 
tenement house in Houston Street. All 


‘that remained of the mortal part of the rare 


old musician, Professor John Elliot, was to 
be buried that afternoom; but even the 
neighbors of that street of prostitution, 
saloons and Jews’ second-hand stores, some- 
how felt that there was an immortal part of 
the passionate old genius, which Houston 
Street had known as old Professor Eliot, 
that was not to be consigned to the hands 
of the undertaker who was preparing the 
body for the sexton and the parson to com- 
mit it to the earth as a sacrament adminis- 
tered to death. 

Oft and at all hours both day and night 
had the neighbors of Houston Street been 
enchanted with the glorious music and the 
fine piano of the old professor. And even 
at midnight, when the innocent and the 
guilty alike sleep best and enjoy in uncon- 
sciousness the sweet profound,—when the 
haunted criminal would fain give half the 
remainder of his days for that deep mid- 
night sleep, and the sick man agonize be- 
cause he cannot woo it to alleviate his suf- 
ferings for awhile,—even at such untimely 
hour the neighbors were never disturbed or 
provoked by the old professor’s music or his 
instrument. His was an example of the 
essential difference between the effects of 
good music and bad—the one is mesmeric, 
the other disturbing. 

Yes, there was something of the old pro- 
fessor that death had not taken, something 
that once born never could die. It was the 
immortal soul of his music. Though he 
himself had been no eternal entity, his music 
was an immortality—immaterial yet existent 
—inorganic and impersonal in essence, still 
a soul—that soul was the old professor him- 
self a few days ago. 


The old professor had dwelt amid a’ 


world of his own creations in his ‘‘sky- 
parlor,’’ and those creatures of his genius 
had a sort of dramatic existence there. To 
him and his grandson, Ernest, they were as 
real creatures, the peopled epic of their 
musical creations—the Professor’s composi- 
tions being for the most part dramatic or 
what is styled the ‘‘opera’’ cast—and the attic 
where the old musician dwelt was mag- 
netized with his dramatic creatures. 

The lodgers in that tenement house sensed 
something of this. They had caught his 
strains, would hum them about the house, 
take them to bed with them, humming his 
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music as they undressed and threw their 
boots and shoes about their chambers in the 
abandon that seems natural to the mood of 
singing; get up in the morning with his 
strains, go out after breakfast humming them, 
and even that day on which the old pro- 
fessor was to be buried, the lodgers had sev- 
eral times caught themsélves singing his 
music, and chided themselves with words 
which signified, ‘Hush! don’t wake with his 
own familiar strains that poor tired genius 
asleep in his coffin in the parlor; nor let that 
dear boy hear so much to-day of the story 
of his great loss told in his grandfather’s 
music; it is sad enough to witness his dis- 
consolation, as hour after hour he stands by 
that coffin in bewilderment, looking at the 
face of what two days ago was his grand- 
father.’ 

Mrs. Winter, the landlady of that tene- 
ment house of our story in Houston Street, 
had kindly directed that the corpse of the 
old musician should be brought down from 
the garret and laid in becoming state on her 
parlor table, with flowers around, in keeping 
with the culture of the old man’s art. We 
shall not dwell upon the character of the 
landlady at this sad moment. We must 
have more to say of her hereafter. . Bad or 
good in her general conduct, it matters not 
now. She always called him to others, ‘‘the 
dear Old Professor.’’ But she had quarreled 
with him every day of her lite for the last 
six or seven years. She had given him 
warning to leave her house fifty-two times 
or more every year, abused him shamefully 
as an ungrateful old scoundrel on numberless. 
occasions; and the old musician in his de- 
liriums of passion had packed up and shaken 
the dust of her garret on her doorstep and 
shouted back to her that he would send a 
furniture wagon for his piano—and then 
rushed straightway, like a madman, into the 
nearest Lager Bier saloon, only to return at 
midnight to find my landlady standing on 
that same doorstep where the dust of her 
garret was shaken from his shoes, heaping 
upon her own devoted head curses more 
frightful than his own for ‘‘turning the dear 
Old Professor out of doors.’’ For six or 
seven years they had kept this up as a sort 
of serio-comic play of their joint composing, 
into which, though so often repeated, they 
always entered with the genuine realistic 
spirit of a first performance. As compensa- 
tion for her wicked and inhuman conduct 
of turning him and the boy Ernest out of 
doors, she had a hundred times offered him 
her ‘‘best empty room;’’ but the old man 
wouldn’t have changed his garret for a pal- 
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ace so long as his purse was low—and 
pride lofty as the typical garret where genius 
is wont to live and die. Now at last land- 
lady Winter had it all her own way, and ‘‘the 
dear Old Professor’’ slept soundly on her 
table in the parlor with wreaths of flowers 
on his coffin. 


IV.—THE FUNERAL. 


Standing by the coffin, looking upon his 
grandfather’s semblance, was young Ernest 
Eliot, and by his side Maud Gildea who had 
just entered. 

Maud had obtained permission from the 
manager of Winter Garden Theatre to be 
absent from the rehearsal that day and also 
from the evening’s performance. As she 
entered the parlor she approached the bend- 
ing form of Ernest, quietly and impulsively 
she flung her arm over his shoulders and 
parted the black locks with the sweep of her 
fair hand and silently kissed his forehead ; 
and then she took his hand and held it in 
her own without uttering a word either of 
pity, of sorrow or condolement. Ah, 
how wondrously sensitive the female soul. 
Had she in words pitied this ‘“‘poor boy,”’’ 
he could not have understood her, or if he 
had it would have made him petulant, even 
to her, or passionate as common-place pity 
always did his grandfather. Had she at- 
tempted the consolation of words he would 
have wished her gone, that her speech might 
not annoy his grandfather, who was listening 
unseen somewhere in the curtained silence 
of the room; for the boy sensed his grand- 
father’s presence somewhere in the room, 
though he could not catch him about the 
neck as he was wont to when he breathed 
and walked in his body. Ernest had moved 
about the parlor to find where mos¢ his in- 
visible grandfather was locating himself; 
and his viewless watcher had seemed to 
move around with him; on the whole, how- 
ever, thus far the grandfather seemed most 
palpably to be located near the coffin where 
his body lay. ’T was the mystery of the new 
relationship of his Grandfather and himself 
that puzzled and confounded the boy; how 
they were to get along together now; how 
find one another out; how talk to each 
other and say all they wanted to say; how 
do all this now Grandfather had no body? 
Such and such like mysteries and questions 
puzzled and bewildered and therefore greatly 
distressed young Ernest. As for pity and 
consolation they had nothing to meet the 
boy’s case. | Grandfather somehow was go- 
ing to attend to all that himself. Grand- 
father was going to take care of him and 
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console him, and all the matter-of-course 
other things besides, which Grandfather was 
sure to do for his boy, if he was around any- 
where, visible or invisible. 


The night before last, when his Grandfather 
died, Ernest had experienced the loss and 
was utterly confounded by death; but after 
Maud had moved the tired boy to sleep, in 
the morning when he went into the garret 
where the women had laid the body on his 
bed, washed, dressed in clean linen, and 
shaved by a neighboring barber, Grandfather 
had seemed there, refreshed and almost well, 
but invisible. After the coffin came Grand- 
father was carried down to the parlor and 
he still remained in the house, but znvzszble. 
’T was Grandfather’s invisibility that dis- 
tressed Ernest now; but for that, all had 
been well, for Grandfather had recovered 
from the fever. Maud’s presence improved 
the condition; for she, sympathetically hold- 
ing him by the hand, seemed to help him 
nearer the invisible presence of his guardian 
soul. Perhaps it was that Maud’s was a tan- 
gible presence; at least the effects were the 
same. 

“Can you see him, Maud?’’ inquired 
Ernest anxiously. 

“No, Ernest, I cannot see him. I 
couldn’t see poor mother when she died, 
but I knew she was there: I felt her.’’ 

“Ts your mother here with grandfather 
now, Maud?’’ 

“‘T think she is, Ernest; for I feel just as 
I did when mother was buried.”’ 


‘‘Do you think, Maud, your mother and 
grandpa will be friends?”’ 

“Oh! Iam sure they will, Ernest dear. 
Yes, quite sure.”’ 


The neighbors now came in to perform 
the preliminary funeral service before the 
corpse was taken from the house. They 
came to condole and weep and to make 
death as frightful and dismal as possible, all 
excepting the flowers with their odorous 
life which they brought and strewed upon 
the coffin. They came to condole with the 
orphan boy, but most with themselves; fora 
funeral is a rare occasion with the. majority 
of folk that attend them; indeed for 
them the house of mourning is better than 
the house of feasting, and one self-forgetful 
tear dropped over the departed is sanctify- 
ing to all souls. 


The leader of the Opera House, where 
the old professor’s incompleted opera was 
designed to be performed, was the officiator. 
A piano had been brought into the house 
from a neighboring saloon, where Professor 
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Eliot was nightly engaged in giving concerts 
to draw custom to the house. 

The first piece of music performed was 
““Nearer my God to Thee.’’ This was land- 
. lady Winter’s choice, and though she seldom 
approached nearer to God than to use his 
name in a volley of profane language 
against her lodgers, no funeral, she thought, 
was quite the proper thing without ‘sNearer 
my God’’ being sung. Ernest would have 
preferred it, ‘‘Nearer my grandfather to 
thee.’’ This the leader of the orchestra 
guessed, and ‘‘Nearer my God’’ having been 
duly played and sung, the leader with a 
picked choral compauy from the Opera 
House followed it with one of Professor 
Eliot’s most soulful and enchanting arias 
from his new unpublished opera. 

“Oh, Maud, now I see Grandfather !’’ 
whispered the boy to the gentle maiden who 
sat by him with her arm around his neck. 

‘“‘Where, Ernest ?— Where?’’ inquired 
Maud. 

‘‘Why, there, Maud, standing by the side 
of Signor Malibran, just above him in the 
air. Oh, isn’t Grandfather pleased with the 
style and expression the Signor is giving to 
his ‘‘Vesper Bell?’’ Do you not see him, 
Maud, in that beautiful strain : 


“Yet in fancy do I listen 
To the Convent's vesper bell ?”’ 


No, Maud could not see the old professor 
in the music of the ‘*‘Convent’s Vesper 
Bell.”” She could hear him. How was it 
possible anyone could see a dead grandfather 
ora dead mother in a strain of beautiful 
music? Maud couldn’t understand how 
Ernest could see his grandfather in Signor 
Malibran’s rendering of a song out of his 
opera. 

Nor could Ernest have understood how he 
could see grandfather Eliot in ‘‘Zzsten to 
the Vesper Bell.’’ But he could see his 
grandfather all the same, in the visioned 
voicing of his music. ; 

Half vexed with Maud because she could 
not see his grandfather, Ernest hushed his 
whispered inquiries and listened; for in the 
listening Maud could enter the strain sympa- 
thetically and understand, as she had _her- 
self sung in opera choruses, 

Yes, Grandfather Eliot was there. Maud 
could feel, could hear his presence in his 
music. Ernest in his music could see him. 


V.—GRANDFATHER MISSING AFTER 
THE BURIAL. 


Too sad and too common in the exper- 
ience of all mankind is the graveyard scene 
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to woo the passion of an author’s pen un- 
less it were the special subject of his story. 
There are reminiscences enough of the grave- 
yard in every family to supply the missing 
scene at the Old Professor’s grave. 

It is enough, also, for the story to note 
that Ernest missed the presence of his grand- 
father at his side the moment the body was 
lowered into that dismal pit, which poetry, 
with its conjuration of diction, has made 
pathetic and fascinating under the name of’ 
‘‘grave’’, yet which is but a horrible hole in 
the ground into which a dead anatomy is 
lowered to await the day of resurrection, 
whose. incomprehensible remoteness _ is 
scarcely less terrible than death itself. 

It was with a sense of exquisite relief that 
Ernest observed the driver turn his mourn- 
ing coach from the graveyard homeward ; 
a still greater relief when the carriages sep- 
arated and quickened their course after they 
had fairly got beyond the environments of 
the city of the dead, where the grave-dig- 
ger builds houses which last till doomsday. 

But for the solemnity of the occasion, and 
the presence of others in the coach, and the 
restraining arm of Maud about his waist, 
Ernest would fain have shouted to drive 
home at all speed. It seemed as though 
Grandfather Eliot must surely have hastened 
home to Houston Street ahead of them. 
Grandfather, being now a spirit, of course 
was home as quick as thought; no horses 
could keep pace with the spirit now it had 
shaken off the burden of its corse which it 
had accompanied to its grave. Ernest was 
quite sure, if Grandfather’s spirit was any- 
where at all, it had returned to his garret 
to await the coming of Ernest himself. 

Yes, Grandfather was at home in his gar- 
ret in Houston Street, New York, and no- 
where else in all this world or any other, 
whether inhabited by mortals or immortals. 
Where the boy Ernest dwelt there would 
Grandfather be also. 

Who, that has observed, has not been 
struck with the loneliness of the arrival 
home of the principal mourning coach? 

This one stops at the house of Landlady 
Winter. She has paid all the expenses of 
the funeral, and claims the place, next to 
Ernest, of being the chief mourner. She 
alights first. She has, in alighting first, 
the great-hearted motive of a motherly 
woman, naturally, who weighs 220 pounds, 
and, therefore, who has a big, motherly 
heart, unlessit had become wicked and stony; 
and her motive was to let all her neighbors 
in Houston Street see (right away, that after- 
noon) that the boy Ernest was never going to 
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want for a mother or a grandfather or grand- 
mother, uncles, aunts, or cousins so long as 
Landlady Winter lived and kept a lodging- 
house. All was planned in the ride home 
for a good dramatic scene in front of her 
house, which she believed that the ‘‘dear Old 
Professor’’—alas, now dead and gone—would 
himself applaud. She would alight first; 
and, as the boy Ernest would be about to 
follow her, she would catch him in her arms, 
press him to her bosom like an infant—she 
was strong enough—set him down after suf- 
ficient pathetic hugging, cry over him in 
the street, catch him in her arms again, run 
up her steps and disappear with him into her 
own doors, and thereafter, woe to any of the 
neighbors in Houston Street who might per- 
chance forget or dare to doubt the fact that 
the boy Ernest had a protector in Landlady 
Winter. Thus planned; but while she was 
in the act of alighting and adjusting her- 
self for all this dramatic action, Ernest 
glided down the carriage steps and up Land- 
lady Winter’s doorsteps, followed by Maud, 
and Landlady Winter lost all her fine oppor- 
tunities of the situation, except for a good 
cry in the presence of neighbors who had 
gathered around her door to witness the 
“return of the funeral.’’ 

Maud pressed Ernest to come with her into 
her neat little attic to spend the evening with 
her. With feminine fesse she sought to 
woo the boy from the loneliness and deso- 
lation of his bereavement, yet she told him 
that it was she who would be lonely, unless 
he spent the evening with her, as she had no 
inclination to attend the theatre and no 
heart to dance that night. No, she could 
not receive the plaudits of an audience that 
night, and shrank from the idea of receiving 
the shower of bouquets which were sure to 
be thrown to her from the dress boxes. 

‘‘How could Maud enjoy it, having wit- 
nessed the flowers strewed upon the grave of 
the dear Old Professor?’’ joined in Land- 
lady Winter, with a true touch, having some- 
what recovered from her chagrin. 

“Oh yes, I shall be so lonely, Ernest,’’ 
plead the maiden, ‘‘unless you spend the 
evening with me.’’ 

But it was all in vain. When they 
thought they had prevailed upon the boy, 
he was missed. He had stolen away to the 
garret where he and Grandfather had been 
wont to dwell in communion ever since Ernest 
could remember; yes, dwelt in communion and 
companionship, for, though Grandfather was 
fifty years older than Ernest he had been 
almost as much a child: grandfather and 
grandson were companions and playmates. 
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Indeed, Grandfather rather talked to Ernest 
as though he (the boy) were the senior, and 
told him his thoughts and plans and always 
asked the boy’s counsel. Oh, Grandfather 
could do nothing without Ernest, and, alas, 
Ernest could do nothing now without Grand- 
father. Not even could Maud supply the 
place of Grandfather, nor her chamber the 
place to spend this first evening ; the garret 
only, where he and Grandfather had dwelt 
together; so he stole away to the garret: 
impulse led him in spite of the gentle arm 
of the maiden which essayed to keep him 
by her side. 


When the boy Ernest thus stole away from 
Landlady Winter and Maud Gildea in the 
parlor, and sought the garret where his 
grandfather had so long taken up his abode, 
and from which, spite of his daily quarrels 
with Landlady Winter, he would not have 
moved ‘‘for the world,’’—his impulse was like 
that supreme feeling of anxious expec- 
tation, with which we call upon a person, to 
see if he or she is at home, when the all- 
important issue and hope of a life depend 
on finding that person in. 


Ernest gone, Maud went up to her attic, 
even Landlady Winter desiring to have that 
nice, cosey little tea-party, to preside over 
a select few of her lodgers, and spend the 
evening in descanting upon the merits and 
relating stories of the ‘‘dear Old Professor.”’ 

Maud fain had stopped and knocked at 
the door of the late professor’s garret and 
craved permission of the boy to enter; but 
all was silence within. 


Doubtless Ernest was saying his prayers. 
The maiden knew that though Grandfather 
Eliot was passionate, and his swearing, when 
in a fury, a sort of insane composition, yet 
the old man had taught his darling boy 
to pray every night in the spirit of his own 
childlike reverence to the Giver of all Good. 
It was not quite proper for Grandfather to 
pray after swearing so; but the boy Ernest 
was a proper mouthpiece for Grandfather’s 
prayers and his own, 


Yes, doubtless Ernest was praying. It 
was for that, of course, that the boy had 
stolen away from her, preferring the solemn 
prayer by his bed-side in the garret where 
his grandfather and he had dwelt together, 
to a cosey, after-burial tea-party in Land- 
lady Winter’s parlor. So Maud passed on to: 
her own attic. 


Suddenly a piercing shriek rang through 
the house that startled even the passers-by 
in Houston Street. It was the boy Ernest’s. 
voice. Landlady Winter and her lodgers 
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recognized it in an instant with intense 
alarm. 

“Had the boy in his bereavement com- 
mitted suicide?’’ ‘Was that his death 


_shriek ?’’ 


The landlady and her lodgers hurried to 
the. scene. 

If possible, Maud was more startled than 
the rest, but ere she could gather a thought 
from the chaos of the shock, or the shriek 
itself had died upon the air, Ernest burst 
open her door and rushed into her room. 

‘‘Krnest, dear Ernest, what, what is the 
matter? Oh, what can have so frightened 
you?’ inquired Maud, as Ernest threw him- 
self into her arms in a paroxysm of terror. 

‘‘Grandfather is not in his garret! 

Maud understood it all. She had lost her 
mother. 

Grandfather was not in his garret; neither 
was Maud’s mother in her attic when the 
maiden on a similar occasion had returned 
from her mother’s funeral. 


VI.—THE DEAD MUSICIAN KEEPS HIS 
PROMISE AND COMES BACK. 


Landlady Winter and her lodgers who 
rushed up stairs in dire alarm and crowded 
Maud’s little attic, found the boy Ernest in 
the arms of the maiden clinging to her in a 
paroxysm of terror and grief, moaning in 
his utter desolation—‘‘Grandfather is not in 
the garret.’’ 

The alarm of Landlady Winter and her 
lodgers subsided at once. Ernest had not 
committed suicide. ‘There was nothing the 
matter for serious trouble to that lodging- 
house of Houston Street, in which every 
inmate had enough of his or her own cares 
of life to bear without carrying any longer 
the burden and gloom of the old professor’s 
death, now he was respectably buried. 

Landlady Winter nodded to her lodgers 
wisely, signifying that she understood it all. 
They could go down stairs about their busi- 
ness. 
gone Old Professor was not in his garret. 

The lodgers retired, but Landlady Winter 
remained to ‘help Maud console the boy, 
who would be all right after a few days. 

But Landlady Winter had no imagination, 
and her Babel of comforting words about 
meeting grandfather in the next world, that 
grandfather was all safe in heaven, and 
numerous other good orthodox assurances 
that were not out of place evenin Landlady 
Winter’s mouth on such an occasion, had 
no meaning to Ernest. ‘Grandfather is 
not in his garret!’’ It was that fact which 
distracted the boy. To meet grandfather 
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in the next world, and not before, to the 
shocked imagination of the boy was to 
never meet grandfather any more at all. 

Ernest, however, grew calmer _ after 
awhile under the gentle caresses of the 
maiden, who spoke to him in her touches 
and kisses and comforted him in the elo- 
quent silence of her love. 

As the boy became composed his imagi- 
nation quickened with suggestions of how 
and where to find Grandfather, right away, 
that very night before he slept. He was not 
in the garret just now; but he must be in 
New York somewhere. Ernest would go to 
the saloon where Grandfather Eliot nightly 
presided at the piano to draw custom to the 
house. Yet, no; grandfather could not be 
there and Ernest not with him. Sucha 
thing had never occurred. Something must, 
however, have detained him; grandfather 
would surely be in his garret soon; Ernest 
would not go to bed till grandfather came 
home. Yet the mystery and reality of death 
overshadowed the senses of the boy. Grand- 
father was dead and buried. But that was 
nothing. Had not grandfather promised 
on the night he died that he would come 
back to his boy from the cther world? Ah! 
the thought of the promise suggested the 
very means to bring grandfather back from 
the dead. He had said to the boy: 

‘‘Were my soul on another planet and 
could hear your voice, it would come back 
to earth, * * Ernest, sing to fie.”’ 

Ernest repeated to Maud his grandfather’s 
dying promise. Would she come with him 
to grandfather’s garret to see his fulfillment 
of his promise? Ernest would sing to 
grandfather ! 

Of course Maud would; for though she 
had no expectation of a reality, she felt that 
music would calm and console the boy as 
nothing else could, not even her love and 
caresses. So she went with the boy into the 
garret, and Landlady Winter returned to her 
parlor, sure now that all was as well as it 
could be; and then, after the trial and gloom 
of the day, she wanted a certain consolation 
of spirits which she kept in her cupboard 
for all trying’ occasions, and Landlady 
Winter was a dreadfully tried woman in that 
respect, with often infirmities. 

The voice of Ernest wooed the soul of his 
grandfather back to earth. He accompanied 
himself on the grand piano of the old 
professor. It was an instrument which 
might have appeared humble in a fashion- 
able lady’s drawing room, but it was a rare 
instrument of the olden times, worthy the 
companionship of genius in a garret, and 
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for quality of tone there was not a better in 
New York. When old John Eliot had sat 
down to his piano, the instrument and the 
player had seemed as the two visible halves 
of one invisible musical soul. When the 
professor was not in his garret the piano was 
but a piano; when the professor was present 
the piano was a person—a musical entity 
the moment the master touched it. 

Had the master psychologized it with the 
magic of his own genius? Is it possible for 
a soul to dwell in a piano? 

Certain was it that under no other’s touch 
was this piano the same as when old John 
Eliot sat down to it, yet in its time many a 
fine performer had played upon it excellently 
well. It was always a good instrument, but 
only an Eliot when it spoke to Eliot’s touch. 

The harp had been the boy’s instrument 
since his little hands could deftly run across 
its strings. At the evening concerts at the 
saloon in Houston Street, just below Land- 
lady Winter’s, where old Professor Eliot and 
his grandson earned their daily bread, 
Ernest always accompanied his grandfather’s 
piano. 

So now with a sense of a relationship be- 
tween his grandfather and his favorite instru- 
ment, Ernest sat down to it in preference to 
taking his own harp. There would bea 
double charm in the conjuration—an intense 
yearning in his grandfather’s soul to keep his 
promise and return when he heard the voice 
of Ernest and felt the touch of Ernest’s 
caressing fingers on his own piano calling 
him to come home to his garret and his boy. 
Not so expounded; but thus felt the boy. 

At the opening of his musical conju- 
ration, Ernest improvised the story of his 
grandfather’s dying promise; told how they 
had buried the worn-out body in which his 
grandfather used to dwell; how he, Ernest, 
had wanted to fly home from the graveyard 
to meet his grandfather’s spirit in his garret ; 
how grandfather was not here when he 
crept up the stairs with ‘‘his heart in his 
mouth,’’ so eager and sure to meet him; 
how he was terrified to find grandfather not 
here, and how he wanted grandfather’s 
spirit to come home to him right away. 
The boy’s story was told with so much sim- 
plicity and pathos in musical improvisation, 
in which he had been well trained by his tutor, 
that Maud wept in convulsive sympathy ; for 
she could not understand how the promise 
could be kept, and looked for a second 
despair when Ernest too soon must cease his 
playing and story, with the frightful realiza- 
tion that his grandfather’s spirit would not 
and could not come to him. Yet Maud 
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saw the glowing light in the boy’s eye, out 
of which his eager soul seemed to leap as if 
about to meet the disembodied spirit of 
his grandfather. She was observing the 
almost supernatural appearance of the boy 
himself, who, carried away by the mania of 
his inspiration, was at that moment like a 
mortal with one foot on the boundaries of 
the spirit land; and oh, how terrible to her 
the thought, when Ernest returned to his nor- 
mal self and found himself still alone in his 
garret without grandfather—alone, in utter 
isolation ! 

Presently, like one in a trance, the boy 
ceased playing, got up from the piano, went 
to the music table where piles of his grand- 
father’s manuscript lay, selected several sheets 
of the old professor’s unfinished opera, and 
returning to the pianovstruck its quivering 
keys with passionate hands and sang from 
the last sheets which his grandfather’s dying 
hand had penned three daysago. Presently 
with a great outburst 

‘‘Maud! Maud! Grandfather is here! 
Grandfather has come home!’’ 


VII.—MAUD AND ERNEST BEGIN THEIR 
LIFE IN EDEN. 


Maud could not quite understand Ernest’s 
assurance that his grandfather’s presence was 
there with them in the garret, nor by what 
mystic sense the boy had discovered that 
grandfather had come home to him; but she 
realized that the boy was consoled, and satis- 
fied that to Ernest Grandfather Eliot was 
still living. The mystery, however, to Maud 
was as nothing important, the result to the 
boy’s imagination everything; so Maud, in 
the fine sense of a woman’s wisdom, affected 
to believe in the reality of Grandfather 
Eliot’s presence—like the boy, delighted that 
grandfather had come home. How much 
wiser women are in such cases than men! 
‘Your common-sense man had said: 

“Tut, tut, child, there are no ghosts; your 
grandfather is buried; he can’t come home; 
now go to bed, dear boy, and play grand- 
father’s music again in the morning. His 
music is splendid. What a pity the old 
professor hadn’t brought out his opera be- 
fore he died. How much money it would 
have brought for him to leave to his grand- 
son. ‘There, there, child, go to bed; don’t 
be scared with your grandfather’s ghost. I 
willstay up and watch till the morning; you 
will be all right to-morrow.”’ 

And your wise doctor would have said: 
‘‘The boy is feverish. Let me feel his pulse. 
He needs a little medicine. _I will perscribe 
an opiate. Be sure, Maud, you give it 
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every three hours; keep the room quiet; 
don’t wake him for the world when he gets 
into a sleep; the medicine will cure his 
fancies about his grandfather.’’ 

But Maud was wiser than the doctor; the 

‘woman instinctively more knowing than the 
man. Grandfather was in his garret, and 
Ernest and Maud were happy. 

Ernest could not understand the mystery 
any more than Maud; nor tell how he knew 
that grandfather had come home; but he 
knew it all the same. 

Perhaps the old professor’s music, played 
by his grandson, was the ladder down which 
his guardian spirit had descended so quickly 
from its scarcely familiar paradise to dwell 
again with his beloved boy a season and re- 
new their companionship as the guardian 
soul. The mystery of such a relationship 
was sensed by the ancients as an actual ex- 
perience in their mortal career. The patri- 
arch Jacob, dying, blessing his grandsons— 
his beloved Joseph’s offspring—expounded 
the mystery enough for our passing thought: 

‘The God which fed me all my life long 
unto this day, the Angel which redeemed 
me from all evil, bless the lads.’’ 

Grandfather Eliot was again in his garret 
with his music: he had come home to renew 
his daily companionship with his beloved 
boy. Henceforth grandfather was the in- 
visible musician and the master; Ernest the 
visible—grandfather’s sentient instrument 
upon which he would play and expound to 
the world of mortals his musical themes. 

But Ernest must give over playing for the 
night on grandfather’s piano and singing 
from the unfinished opera. The boy must 
go to bed and sleep. Even Houston Street 
was quiet; and landlady Winter herself had 
gone to bed. Yes, Ernest must go to bed. 


-ginning of his orphaned life. 
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Maud said so. But now came the maiden’s 
trouble and the perplexity of Ernest’s be- 
Maud never 
thought of leaving Ernest to go through life 
alone. He was to be her young brother; 
she his supporting sister. The boy must not 
be left alone for the night in the garret with 
grandfather’s ghost. Assuch, and with her- 
self retired to her own attic, grandfather’s 
ghost in the dark was a thing to be afraid of. 
She perceived when bedtime came to be sug- 
gested and the dark solemn hours of the 
midnight to be passed alone in the garret, 
that Ernest himself shrank from the silence 
and loneliness of his first night, and wept 
when the moment of their parting came to 
go to bed. 

No; Maud could not leave Ernest alone 
to sleep in his garret that night. He must 
go with her and sleep in her room. 

There was no other bed than her own in 
her room; but that was nothing embarrass- 
ing. Ernest could sleep with her. He 
was to be her own younger brother hence- 
forth. In many respects he was but a child. 
Genius is childlike. It never gets beyond 
the child. Grandfather Eliot was only a 
child himself. And then Maud was sixteen, 
nearly a woman— and one of those types 
that develop early into self-reliant, queenly 
young womanhood; while Ernest was but 
fifteen, and in the matter of physical 
development years her younger brother; a 
child, not man in her remotest thought, or 
Maud had never proposed that Ernest should 
sleep with her, in her own bed, not even for 
that one lonely night after grandfather’s 
funeral. 

So Ernest slept with Maud that night with 
the maiden’s arm lovingly around his neck. 
And thus began their life in Eden. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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“T hear the steps of pioneers, 

Of nations yet to be— 

The first low wash of waves 

Where soon shall roll a human sea."’ 


In the March number of the GALAxy is 
an interesting article from the pen of Judge 
McBride, entitled ‘“A Ramble among the 
Salmon River Mountains.’’ Incidentally 
he presents Richard Lake, as a type of the 
pioneer in mining enterprises from 1850 to 
1870:— ‘‘Educated, intelligent and ener- 
getic, when competence came to him at 
last the strain of solitude had been too 
much for his high soul and it broke down 
just as he had reached that for which he had 
so long toiled—a wreck, when the harbor 
was gained.”’ 

The history of the advancing line of civ- 
ilization is also a history of individual efforts 
and of a special zmdividualism that is nec- 
essary to the success of such efforts. The 
vicissitudes of frontier life require not alone 
daring men who are ‘‘superior to distress,’’ 
but, underlying the dash and self-assertion 
of the pioneer, there must be a breadth and 
grandeur of mental possibilities without 
which life becomes a mere struggle for phys- 
ical existence, a continuation of savage and 
barbaric life in the advent of new actors 
upon new scenes, to the obliteration of for- 
mer occupants or an almost entire amal- 
gamation therewith. Of this last type were 
the Coureurs-des-bois from Canada or New 
France and the Russian occupants of the 
Aleutian Islands and what is now Alaska, on 
our Pacific Coast. 

The commercial value of the furs and 
peltries wasto North America what the mines 
of Mexicoand Peru were to the southern por- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere. Hence the 
rivalries for the control of the trade led to the 
organization of various companies, such as 
the Hudson Bay Company in 1670 and the 
famous North-West Company in 1787. 
These were French and British; then, by 
charter of the state of New York, the Am- 
erican Fur Company, in 1809, and in 1810 
the Pacific Fur Company, by encourage- 
ment of the government of the United 
States, during President Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration. As projectors of these enter- 
prises another class of pioneers, such as 


‘‘hunters’’ and ‘‘free-trappers,’’ of the Dan- 
iel Boone, Kit Carson, and John Day type, 
were in the advance to pilot the agents and 
partners of the mighty company to and 
over the mountain ranges and down the 
streams that formed the Colorado and Col- 
umbia, to the Pacific Coast; and to the 
Great Lakes, the Mississippi, and the Mis- 
souri; to the Atlantic. These agents or 
partners comprised another class—such as 
MacKinsies, Hunt, Crookes and the Stuarts 
of the Pacific Company, and the Simpsons, 
McTavishes and Frobishers, magnates of the 
Hudson Bay and North-West Companies— 
those ‘‘hyperborean nabobs;’’ all men of 
affairs, born to rule and control; men of 
education and refinement, and prodigies of 
energy and endurance. 

The Exploring Expedition of Lewis and 
Clarke, in 1804, by the authority of the 
United States Government, ascended the 
Missouri and passed through the stupendous 
gates of the Rocky Mountains hitherto un- 
known to white men; discovered and ex- 
plored the upper waters of the Columbia, 
following the river to its mouth where Cap- 
tain Gray, of the ship Columbia, had first 
entered that river twelve years before. * 
This and the succeeding expeditions of Gen- 
erals Ashley and Sublette, Fremont, Bonne- 
ville and others, attracted adventurous 
men ambitious for new fields of endeavor, 
serving to developatype of men inured to toil 
and privations, whose souls were enwrapped 
in the panoply of the twin giants, Faith and 
Patience,.and with a courage that no as- 
sault could daunt or difficulty subdue. 

From the Rocky Mountains westward to 
the coast were, here and there, such as 
these, and from California to Vancouver: 
pioneers were they in the noblest sense, 
foremost in developing the resources of this 
vast region. Again, the unprecedented 
history of Mormon exclusiveness in the set- 
tlement of the Salt Lake Valley, commencing 
in 1847, has its own type and product. 


* Irving. 
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The discovery of gold in California, in 
1849, with the succeeding developments in 
various mountain ranges, served to attract 
kindred spirits, who also were leaders in 


daring and enterprise and who moulded under 
' disciplineand organization, adventurers from 


anywhere into forces to here overcome 
every obstacle and utilize every peril. The 
Pacific Coast now challenges the world for 
practical resources. All this has left us in- 
dividual histories of souls sovereign-born 
and sovereign by struggle and achievement ! 
—bold figures on the canvas of the past and 
the present that are exalting tributes and a 
reaching upward to the possibilities of man- 
hood ! 

I select from the fast a character, as I may 
be abie to present it, whose early life is iden- 
tified with the very advancing line of 
civilization on the Pacific. He was one of 
the adventurous men employed by John 
Jacob Astor, of New York, and was one of 
the agents or partners of the Pacific Fur 
Company who entered the Columbia River 
on the good ship Zonguin and aided in lay- 
ing the foundation of the city of Astoria, in 
Oregon. This perilous voyage from New 
York, in 1810, doubling Cape Horn, touch- 
ing at the Sandwich Islands, reaching its 
destination, its disasters, —and expeditions of 
a like nature following the planting of this 
settlement in the north-west,—have all been 
given to the world through the fascinating 
pen of Washington Irving and from mater- 
ial principally furnished the author of ‘‘As- 
toria’’ in the daily journal kept by Robert 
Stuart. Nothing equalling this thrilling 
narrative has ever been offered to the pub- 
lic, so valuable in detail of the trials, and 
vicissitudes attendant upon the early explor- 
ations of the vast region west of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, the Columbia River, and the 
Pacific Coast. 

I write of Robert Stuart as a pioneer in 
Oregon and the wilds of Idaho, Montana 


and Wyoming in his youth; whose later’ 


years proved the thoroughness of such dis- 
cipline and experience for maintaining with 
ability, honor, and dignity, less perilous 
but responsible obligations in settled organ- 
ized communities nearer the Atlantic; a 
man who could not pass that bound where 
identity is lost or his native dignity and 
ability be unrecognized. 

Robert Stuart was born in Callander, 
Perthshire, Scotland, Feb. 19th, 1785. His 
father was John Stuart, his mother Mary 
Buchanan. 

John Stuart was the son of James Stuart 
and was known as James MacEeamish Mac- 
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Alester, 7. e. (as Scotsmen would intrepret) 
James, son of James, son of Alexander. 
“Those familiar with the life of Rob Roy 
will remember the relation of a personal 
contest with the Laird Alexander growing 
out of a dispute upon the establishment of 
a boundary. Rob Roy, in the latter part 
of his life, had located near the Stuarts, and 
owned an estate adjoining that of the Laird 
Alexander. Stuart was of a stern, fiery tem- 
per that would not brook control, dictation 
or interference from any source. A com- 
bat with swords ensued in decision of the 
question. Rob Roy, celebrated as he was 
as a swordsman—yet impaired in vigor by 
age—was disarmed. Such contests were in 
those days the courts of last resort and the 
rendered judgment was final and a matter 
of history if not of record. ‘The difficulty 
thus settled to their mutual satisfaction, they 
became ever after good friends and neighbors. 


John Stuart and his son Robert were 
known in the Highlands by the designation, 
‘Big John of the Woods’’ and ‘‘Little Rob- 
ert of the Hills. 


John’s immediate ancestors were doubt- 
less Catholics, as one of the family took up 
arms in the cause of the Pretender in 1715, 
and another in 1745. 


Robert’s boyhood and youth were spent 
near Callander Balquilder, the Trosachs and 
Loch Katrine, and he was familiar with every 
foot of that beautiful region made immortal 
by Waiter Scott’s ‘“‘Lady of the Lake.’’ 
Possessing a vigorous brain and a wonder- 
fully retentive memory, his mind was stored 
with facts and incidents of Scotland’s history. 
His nature became imbued with the chival- 
ric characteristics of her noble sons. 
Throughout his life his memory served to 
enchant his hearers, as he related the tales 
and legends of his native hills. 


He was thoroughly educated in the doc- 
trinal belief of the Prebysterian Church of 
Scotland, though not making profession of 
religion until much later in life. However, 
he always maintained three habits of action, 
originating under the parental roof, which 
threw an influence around him that followed 
him into the trackless wilderness and did 
not forsake him through all the scenes of an 
eventful life. These were: a religious re- 
gard for the Sabbath, a reverence for the 
sacred scriptures as the word of God, and a 
respect for the ministry of that word as a 
divine ordinance. 

“The Cotter’s Saturday Night’’ unveils the 
inner shrine of Homes in the Highlands 
such as in Stuart’s youth moulded the habits 
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of thought of thousands of Scotia’s sons and 
daughters. 


“From scenes like these old Scotia s grandeur springs, 
5 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad. 


Until middle life he disdained experi- 
mental religion, regarding it as a weakness 
of character or as the merest enthusiasm. 
He honored and valued the ordinances and 
rites of Christian worship as preserved and 
practiced in their simplicity by his ancestors 
and countrymen. As a lofty man of the 
world his religion was wholly ritual. Its 
elements were, external morality, doctrinal 
orthodoxy, conviction of the truth of 
Christianity as a system of valuable ethics— 
historical faith—demonstration of respect 
for its institutions and consistent professors: 
and conformity to a general ritual. 

You have before you a proud, handsome, 
cultured Highland Scotchman — dignity, 
sternness, decision, and energy, his promi- 
nent characteristics; personally of com- 
manding form and presence and a thorough 
gentleman in dress and demeanor. 

When about attaining his majority, his 
friend and relative, General Robert Stuart, 
for whom he was named and who was a 
prominent officer in the East India Com- 
pany’s army, proposed to take him out to 
India and look to his advancement in life. 
This was in some respects a flattering pro- 
posal, as General Stuart was a bachelor, and 
wealthy. 

The offer was accepted and the prepar- 
ations were all made for the journey, when, 
at the last moment, the heart of his mother 
failed her at the separation from her idolized 
boy, and the project was abandoned. 

This circumstance and incident of his life 
is named as a needed ingredient in obtain- 
ing a true opinion of his character. This 
was a tenderness of love for mother and 
home, and afterwards for wife and children, 
which seldom forms a part in such a man as 
I have hitherto described. 

At the age of twenty-two he came to 
America at the solicitation of his uncle, 
David Stuart, who was then an agent of the 
North-West Company in Lower Canada; 
and Robert Stuart landed at Montreal in 
1807. On his arrival his uncle had gone to 
Labrador. Robert associated himself in 
business with the same company. Under 
the tutorage of a Roman Catholic priest he 
became master of the French language, the 
better to qualify for the commercial life 
to which he had devoted himself. His ele- 
gance of diction in the use of both the 
French and English languages was a remar- 
kable accomplishment favorable to his plans, 
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and a specially noticeable grace in -him 
throughout his life. 

Subsequently he entered the office of the 
attorney-general of the Province, as student 
of law, and continued a rigid course ot 
business discipline until he engaged with 
John Jacob Astor, of New York, in 18ro. 
Then was organized the Pacific Fur Com- 
pany, for the purpose of establishing trading- 
posts on the Columbia and along the Pacific 
Coast. The arrival of the Zonguin at As- 
toria, in Oregon, has been mentioned. 
The establishment of trading posts along the 
Columbia River was effected. Asan inci- 
dent that determined important experiences 
in the life of Robert Stuart I here give the 
sequel to the voyage of the Zonguzn. 

This vessel was ordered to coast northward 
for trade with the natives and to return to 
Astoria in the autumn. Stuart designed 
to form one of the company on board, but 
the rash, irascible temper of the captain, 
and Stuart’s indomitable will, were not con- 
genial elements for such companionship, 
and he refused to accompany the expedi- 
tion. At Vancouver’s Island the savages 
boarded the ship ostensibly for traffic. The 
petulance and obstinacy of the captain en- 
raged the savages. He had neglected the 
instructions given him regarding his deal- 
ings with them, and insultingly pointed to 
his gunsas his defense when remonstrated with 
by the interpreter. The result was, the In- 
dians in large numbers came on board, hay- 
ing deceitfully purchased and armed them- 
selves with knives, and at a given signal ut- 
tered the savage yell and fell upon their 
victims. Five only of the ship’s company 
escaped instant death. Four of these left 
the ship in the life-boat, but were captured 
and suffered a protracted, torturing death. 
One alone remained in the cabin wounded 
and meditating revenge. The next day the 
savages boarded the ship in immense num- 
bers, for pillage, when the only survivor of 
that ship’s company, heroically seizing his 
opportunity, set fire to the magazine and 
blew up himself, ship and Indians, with a 
tremendous explosion. 

The loss of this vessel rendered it neces-. 
sary to devise other means to reach the At- 
lantic, and an expedition by land was un- 
dertaken by Robert Stuart, with six attend- 
ants. Remember, this was in 1812, more 
than seventy years ago, when there was 
scarcely a settlement west of Detroit, in 
Michigan. Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and other 
now populous states constituted the then 
Northwest Territory. 

I forego the narration of the toilsome, 
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perilous and tragic experiences of that 
memorable journey of twelve months dura- 
tion. The war with Great Britain was at 
that time going on. The blockade of the 
city of New York and of the whole Atlantic 
Coast put an end to the enterprise at As- 
toria, and Mr. Stuart sought other-employ- 
ment, 

Before he had left New York a more than 
twinkle of light had dawned upon his life, 
of a warmth and brightness hitherto un- 
known to him; its scintillant rays found a 
way to his big heart, and by night and by 
day that Star in the East (a veritable Star 
of Bethlehem) hastened his footsteps thith- 
erward—for Stuart was then an ardent, 
eager lover. While in New York, in 1813, 
he wooed and won a wife who, in beauty 
and womanly grace, in personal and mental 
endowments, is rarely equalled. Gifted in 
all that ennobles and elevates womanhood, 
she possessed the charms of wit and culture 
that made her an instant fascination to all 
who came within her influence. From my 
recollections of this lovely and accomplished 
woman, I write thus warmly and truthfully 
of one well worthy of sonoble a man. Mrs. 
Stuart was a native of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
educated in the Moravian Society of Beth- 
lehem, Pa. She was his Star of Bethlehem, 
lighting his way not only across a trackless, 
pathless continent, but cheering and adorn- 
ing his life with never-fading radiance. 

In 1819 Stuart removed, his wife accom- 
panying him, to the Island of Mackinaw, in 
Michigan, and for fifteen years conducted 
the commercial enterprises of the American 
Fur Company, extending from the Lakes to 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The business life of Mr. Stuart while at 
Mackinaw was one of laborious effort in 
conducting the gigantic affairs of that en- 
ergetic company, and he was signally success- 
ful. Associated with him were men of 
rare ability, and under them almost an 
army of men filling the several depart- 
ments of this vast organization in its multi- 
farious details. The supervision of the 
affairs of this company was under his im- 
mediate control and management until the 
winding up of their operations in 1834, 
when he removed to Detroit. Life at Mack- 
inaw in those days was not wholly one of 
drudgery and business engagements. There 
was occasional relief, especially during the 
long winters when gaiety and revelries such 
as are not known to us at this day were 
indulged in by the daring men who had 
assumed the vole of advance guard on the 
outskirts of civilization. Besides the gifted 
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and cultured from eastern homes, there were 
many reckless, wild adventurers who had 
drifted into this locality and here found 
opportunity for the most extravagant aban- 
don. The officers of the United States 
Army, who were stationed at the garrison of 
Fort Mackinaw, were not counted out in 
the recurring festivities of the ‘mighty North- 
westers’’ who, imitating the old feasts in 
Highland Castles, renewed their gorgeous 
scenes of feast and song and dance at these 
hospitable homes. The occasional gather- 
ings of a few of the choice spirits in boon 
companionship to ‘‘make a night of it’’, 
with cards and wine, were not the least nor 
less frequent of the scenes of dissipation and 
reckless jollity that these ‘‘old-timers’’ 
arranged during seasons of relaxation from 
active duties. I will relate an occurrence 
at one of these affairs: 

Stuart occasionally, with special friends, 
was one of the number to ‘‘hie themselves 
awa,’’ to an isolated building with closed 
shutters, to pass the night in such revelry. 
Mrs. Stuart, because of her ardent love for 
her liege lord and lover, would not submit 
to the seeming neglect, and after a number 
of such absentings from his cheerful and 
otherwise happy home, determined to ven- 
ture a reclamation of her husband from such 
entanglements. 

Not a word had passed between them 
referring to this source of agony to her lov- 
ing heart. Nor yet could sheseemingly longer 
live without some attempt to restore to her- 
self the rightful control of her husband’s 
hours of leisure and rest. Soon an evening 
came and Stuart did not come home. With 
restless, anxious alarm she passed the long 
night in waiting for his footsteps, with the 
cold dread in her heart that only a wife can 
feel and know. 

The cold gray of the morning found herstill 
walking that floor almost in despair, when a 
thought struck her,—‘‘I have always 


‘dressed in this plaid—the Stuart plaid—the 


full Highland costume, on his birthdays—it 
is a fancy of his and a delight—/’/ dress tn it, 
and find him, and bring him home!”’ 

At once she acted upon the thought. She 
carefully and tastefully arrayed herself from 
head to foot in the Stuart plaid; then 
wrapping a cloak around her she ran 
along the path and soon reached that house 
with closed shutters. It was a stormy, 
blustering morning, and broad daylight now, 
but within it was night. Hesitating a mo- 
ment, she dropped the cloak, then opened the 
door, stepped into the room and stood 
before the group of revelers in the glare of 
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lights—a Highland lassie radiant inher 
beauty, the plume that adorned her Scot- 
tish bonnet trembling in unison with her 
excited, throbbing heart. In wondering 
astonishment, and pale with emotion before 
this apparition, the gentlemen were speech- 
less. In a moment Stuart recovered from 
the startling thrill and rising from his chair 
with courtly grace offered his arm to his wife 
and gallantly escorted her home. Nota word 
was spoken, or needed, and that scene for- 
ever barred any recurrence of ‘‘nights from 
home.’’ A venturesome expedient, ladies! 
Don’t ever try it—but certainly in this case 
the result ‘‘sanctified the means.’ 

“Ah, gentle dames! it gars me greet 

To think how monie counsels sweet, 

How monie lengthened sage advices 

The husband frae the wife despises.”’ 

During Robert Stuart’s sojourn at Mack- 
inaw (I think it was in 1828) a complete 
transformation of the inner man occurred. 
Recognizing the needs on the island of the 
gospel ministry, he had given in 1823 en- 
couragement to a proposed Christian mis- 
sion. He proffered a home to the minister 
and opened his doors to welcome him as a 
member of his family, with the express stip- 
ulation that no interference, directly or indi- 
rectly, should be made by the clergyman with 
the accustomed gaieties of his household, 
excepting upon the Sabbath, when he would 
permit the assembling for family worship on 
that day. No other religious exercise in his 
house would be tolerated by him. 

His early training in the old house in 
Scotland had prepared him with a founda- 
tion upon which he now built. His strong 
mind gradually took hold of the interest 
awakened in his associates around him, and 
his conviction of the Truth was most char- 
acteristic of the man. So sudden, radical 
and complete was the change, that even the 
Indians, who loved and honored him, re- 
garded him with amazement and awe, and 
ever afterward treated him with a deference 
and veneration that bordered on idolatry. 
So exact was he in the performance of every 
Christian duty that from that time to the 
day of his death (about twenty years) noth- 
ing of business or place or surroundings was 
allowed to interfere with the observance of 
such obligations. In journeying, whether 
on steamboat or at hotel, without ostenta- 
tion or intrusion upon the privileges of 
others, but with the inflexible habit of his 
home custom, his family assembled at the 
hour allotted for devotions and with him ful- 
filled that which to him was a sacred and 
cherished duty. ‘This is but an indication 
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of the habit and life and every-day de- 
meanor of the man—the humble, depend- 
ent, faithful Christian. If ever a man lived 
who deserved the title of ‘The Christian 
Hero,’’ who, while wholly consecrated to 
the service of his Master, went about ener- 
getically and thoroughly fulfilling his rela- 
tions as a citizen in public and private life, 
that man was RoBERT STUART. 

Mr. Stuart was appointed Indian Agent 
by President Harrison, having charge over 
all the Indian tribes of the Northwest, whose 
interests he watched and guarded with pater- 
nal care. An incident in this connection 
may be related. Ata time during his ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs there was a 
general alarm lest all the Indian tribes should 
unite in a concerted assault upon encroach- 
ing settlements of the Whites. Rumor gave 
currency to such a project, and that emis- 
saries from England were inciting the various 
tribes to such action. The chiefs and lead- 
ing braves of all the tribes were convened 
in grand council, and the occasion was used 
by Stuart to ascertain, if possible, whether 
any such project was really entertained by the 
Indians generally. The usual formalities of 
such councils had taken place, the pipe of 
peace passed from mouth to mouth, and the 
‘talk’’ from the great Father at Washington 
been duly proclaimed, when Mr. Stuart, 
with his usual dignity, requested attention 
to words of personal interest to himself; 
saying that, as they well knew, he was for- 
merly an English subject, was a Scotchman 
by birth,—now in case of a war with Great 
Britain, to which would they advise him to 
give his allegiance, the United States or to 
England? A long silence ensued, when a 
venerable chief arose and said, ‘‘ You 
hold daily talks with the Great Spirit—ask 
flim!’ On relating this, Stuart said, ‘7 
was deservedly rebuked !’ 

Many characteristic incidents might be 
related of Mr. Stuart, but it would need- 
lessly extend this recital of my recollections 
of him. He was blessed with a rich vein of 
huinor that was an outcrop with him on all 
occasions and which served to make him the 
centre of attraction in social gatherings 
not only in private but in public assemblages, 

At the closing of his term as Indian 
Agent he was elected Treasurer of the state 
of Michigan, and at the close of that service 
was appointed, in 1845, Trustee and Secre- 
tary of the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
Board, with his office in Chicago. His 
known character and probity secured the 
confidence of capitalists, and his manage- 
ment of that great work (as it was universally 
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deemed in those days) connecting Lake 
Michigan with the Gulf of Mexico, was in 
full keeping with his successful and estab- 
lished business reputation. 

He died at the age of sixty-four, at Chi- 
cago, in October, 1848. A noticeable coin- 
cidence is that the manner of his death was 
precisely that of his father, John Stuart— 
peacefully, painlessly, while sitting in his 
chair. Wherever he was known the intelli- 
gence of his death was received with over- 
whelming sorrow. In the Detroit Advertiser 
of that date I find an exquisite metrical trib- 
ute from the pen of D. Bethune Duffield, 
beginning and ending with the following 
lines: 

“‘Hushed be each note of gladness! 
Let sorrow have her sway— 


For many hearts are swelling 
With bitter grief to-day !"’ 


Echoes to this came from Scotland and 
America alike. 

My intention in what is here given is to pre- 
sent a Pioneer of the Great West, a model 
man in both public and private life, a Chris- 
tian gentleman, a Scotch-American, such as 
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either country may well remember with 
pride. His name is indissolubly connected 
with the history of the Pacific Coast, with 
the toils and dangers incident to frontier 
life, and the eminent services he rendered 
this country reflect honor on his native land. 


[In an interesting note to the GaLaxy the 
writer supplements the foregoing with some 
domestic data. He writes: . 


Robert Stuart and my father (the Clergyman named) 
were intimate personal friends for many years. Their 
children grew up together at Mackinaw, Michigan. Of 
Stuart’s children the eldest son, Colonel David Stuart, 
entered the army with his regiment from Illinois—the 
writer entering as a private from Michigan, and we 
served together in the army of the Tennessee during 
the Rebellion. Brigadier-general David Stuart died in | 
New Orleans some time after the close of the war. 
Stuart's two other sons, John Stuart and Robert Stuart 
Jr., were both officers in the United States Navy. 
Mary, the eldest daughter, married Surgeon Turner of 
the U.S. army. Kate married Hon. W. C. Baker of 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Marion and Maynard, the 
youngest son, died in childhood. Some years since I 
was requested to deliver an address before a Caledonian 
society in Michigan. ‘‘Robert Stuart’? was my theme, 
and I have used part of the material then prepared in 
writing this article. Yat met with approval, and ¢hzs 
may interest your readers. W. M. F. 
PARK CITY, UTAH, April, 1888.] 


FOOLS NOT ADMITTED. 


A Hinpoo died,—a blessed thing to do 
When twenty years united to a shrew. 
Released, he hopefully for entrance cries 
Before the gates of Brahma’s paradise. 


‘‘Hast been through purgatory ?”’ 


Brahma said. 


“I have been married,’’—and he hung his head. 
‘“«Come in, come in, and welcome, too, my son! 
Marriage and purgatory are as one.”’ 

In bliss extreme he entered heaven’s door, 

And knew the peace he ne’er had known before. 


He scarce had entered in the garden fair, 
Another Hindoo asked admission there. 
The self-same question Brahma asked again: 


‘Hast been through purgatory ?”’ 


<“¢No—what then !”’ 


“Thou canst not enter!’’ did the God reply. 
‘‘He who went in was there no more than I.”’ 
‘All that is true, dut he has married been, 
And so on earth has suffered for all sin.’’ 


‘“Married ? 
‘Begone! 


’T is well; for I’ve been married twice 
We'll have no fools in Paradise 
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SCENIC* ATTRACTIONS OF SALT LAKE “Ciiy, 
BY H.-L. A. CULMER. 


THE time has arrived when Utah must well as of Europe, make plans during the 
proclaim to the whole world her manifold winter months as to which watering place 
attractions and make plain to the people of or in what mountain region they shall spend 


a 


CLIFFS OF THE WASATCH MOUNTAINS.—Drawn by H. L, A. Culmer. 


every country that she possesses within her the hot summer. Most of the large cities 
borders, scenes of magnificence worthy to be of the east are not fitted for residence in 
looked upon by travelers from every clime. July and August on account of the heat 
Thousands of citizens of our own nation, as_ that lasts throughout the night as well as the 
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day, and people of means habitually going 
away during these months are some- 
times at a loss to decide to what more en- 
durable region they shall go. The testi- 
mony of our cool and sparkling climate has 
been so frequently borne by visitors of 
recent years that it is mow well known, and 
the charms of our lake bathing resort have 
also been widely published; but there has 
not been one half said of the glory of our 
mountain scenery with its snow-clad peaks 
and pine forests, the rushing streams filled 
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these gigantic cliffs, uprising nearly 8,o00 
feet, rocky and splintered, bear great gleam- 
ing basins of eternal snow and nurse the 
ever changing cloud-flakes the whole sum- 
mer through. 

When California publishes abroad her 
scenic wonders, she does not call especial 
attention to the fact that the famed Yose- 
mite Valley is over a hundred miles from 
San Francisco to the east, and the so-called 
Geysers are nearly as far to the north. And 
when Denver sends her pictures of the 
Mountain of the Holy Cross 
far and wide, she does not 
dilate upon its being a hun- 
dred and fifty miles away in 
the heart of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; even the Garden of the 


Gods and Pike’s Peak being 


eighty miles from the capital 


of Colorado. These are 


SUNRISE IN THE WASATCH. 
Drawn by John Tullidge; engraved by J. W. Whitecar. 


with trout, and the wide stretches of upland, 
the mountain vales with their deer, and the 
lakes and grassy nooks that gem the Wa- 
satch all along the range. It is not too 
much to say that these mountains, which 
overlook Salt Lake City from the east, are 
not surpassed in scenic qualities by any 
range in America. In. some respects they 
have no parallel. The vale through which 
the Jordan runs stretches broad and grassy 
to the base of the mountain wall where 


facts which the visitor does 
not learn until he has come 
so far west that he makes the 
further trip to reach them, 
rather than return bootless. 
its ¢ fap ditietent here: 
Scenic features of surpassing 
beauty are at our very doors. 
The Valley alone, with its 
snowy ranges on either side, 
is worth a long journey to see; 
while the Great Salt Lake 
stretches its broad breast 
across the region to the north- 
west in full view from the 
city. One may witness the 
‘sunrise in any of the neigh- 
boring canyons by an hour’s 
walk—may see the glory of 
the early morn, when the sun 
vaults over the hills and the 
vapors of night are clearing 
away—when the passes of the 
range as well as the Valley 
itself are bathed in soft opal- 
escent mists shortly to dissi- 
pate for the crystalline clear- 
ness of the day. Even the 
Alps, the Andes, the Rocky Mountains 
themselves, and other famous ranges, though 
greater in altitude, fail in comparison with 
the Wasatch in one respect. The peaks of 
other chains can only be viewed from a 
great distance, for the reason that low par- 
allel ranges shut off the view as their bases 
are approached; but here in our Valley 
nothing intervenes between the verdant fields 
of the plain and the snow-capped mountains 
whose feet restamong farmsand villages. And 
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inamong these settlements are to be discovered 
the quaintest of homes, embowered in trees 
and overgrown with flowers, while the lanes 
that thread among the wheat fields and 
the glowing patches of lucerne, are the 
haunts of song birds and redolent with the 
fragrance of wild roses and sweet clover. 


Along the banks of the Jordan, once so 
barren and drear, are now to be found 
many pastoral scenes of interest. There 
has been much change here in the past few 
years. Signs of thrift and proofs of the 
richness of the soil are to be seen in the 
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blooming fields, the overhanging foliage 
and the sleek fat kine that browse in the 
well-watered meadows. ‘The efforts of the 
husbandman have prevailed against the 
desert from the beginning, and the willing 
earth has clothed itself with beauty, while 
the tillers of the soil have been nursing it to 


THE RIVER PATH.—Drawn and engraved by H. L, A. Culmer. 


fruitfulness. 
river banks wild flowers and tall grasses 
have sprung up among the willows, and the 
broad-leaved cottonwoods planted a quarter 
of a century ago by the Pettits have grown 
to be a noble avenue of stately trees whose 


By the roadside and along the 
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sweeping boughs dip even into the waters of 
the Jordan and cast cool broad shadows 
across the river path. 

Charms of this sort, however, are to be 
_ found the world over, wherever the hand of 
man has been lifted to redeem the earth, 
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meadow ; but the valleys, where rains are 
less frequent, awaited the coming of civil- 
ized man to prove how eagerly they would 
respond to the planting of seed and an arti- 
ficial supply of moisture. 

We have said that 


the wonders of our 


Engraved by J. W. Whitecar. 


and we should not~ advert to them in this 
place but for the impression which many 
have abroad that Utah is essentially sterile. 
The mountains of this Territory were never 
barren. Nature has ever clothed them with 
her own rich garments of forest and 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE FROM CHURCH ISLAND.—Drawn by A. Lambourne. 


marvelous salt sea'have been heralded afar, 
but the Great Salt Lake is a theme of never 
ceasing interest which can be dwelt upon 
in a thousand moods without risk of tiring 
the reader. Island mountains spring from 
its blue depths, whose lonely shores'are rarely 
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traversed by human footsteps and whose 
heights have never perhaps been explored. 
What wild and romantic scenes, fraught 
with mystery of isolation and seclusion, 


may lie hidden amid their lofty summits no 
They lie silent, solitary and 


one can say. 


desolate in the wilderness of forbidding 
waters. There is a place on the western 
shore of Church Island where a sharp and 
rocky ridge stretches down to the sea, 
where the strong north-west winds of cen- 
turies have hollowed out the rocks along 


OLD MILL, AMERICAN FORK 
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the shore, carving them into fantastic shapes 
which point their fingers skyward or arch 
gracefully over the green waves that lap 
against them. On this shore, the wild 
winds fling the spray high up the cliffs, 
coating them with salt that hangs in stalac- 


CANYON. 


tites in the crevices and on the dead limbs 
of old thorn trees, or glistens like glass on 
smooth round boulders piled along the 
coast. Sea gulls with snowy plumage whirl 
among the rocks and sweep along the hollow 
of the waves. Across the wide stretch of 
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crystal waters that ripple quietly in the 
gentle breeze of evening, a purple mass 
reveals the outline of another island, dark 
against a sky glowing like liquid amber, 
through which the sun slowly sinks, a deep 
red fiery ball. Stretches of soft cloud, 
amethyst tipped with crimson, rest upon the 
horizon, while flakes of gold bestrew the 
upper sky. The glorious hues of sunset 
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beautiful might wander the. whole summer 
through, while throughout the Territory are 
many tremendous scenic wonders. Moun- 
tain peaks, whose riven tops are crowned 
with snow that never melts, we have them 
with their heads loftier than the highest in 
Colorado; canyons through which great 
rivers roll onward to the sea and whose sides 
rise up so high as to shut out the glare of 


Ge 


CAMPING OUT. 


bathe the whole landscape, empurpling the 
hollows of the island hills and bronzing the 
crags that overhang the shore. 

But it isin the canyons, after all, that Utah 
scenery is the most attractive. There are 
half a score of mountain passes in sight of 
Salt Lake City whose recesses contain 
features amongst which one in search of the 


day. Indeed, we have the greatest under 
the sun. “The Great Gorge of the Yellow- 
stone is beautiful, brilliant, astounding; the 
Royal Gorge of the Arkansas is wild, stup- 
endous; the Valley of the Yosemite is:im- 
posing, beautiful; they are each of them 
worthy to rank among the wonders of the 
earth; but they all three grow weak before 
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“PILLARS OF THE WASATCH.’’—Drawn by H. L. A. Culmer; engraved by J. W. Whitecar. 


the awful Gorge of the World, the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado in south-eastern 
Utah. Many a writer has dilated upon the 
magnificence of American Fork Canyon 
with its wild and fantastic rock forms and 
rushing streams, while the ‘Old Mill,”’ 
buried amidst overhanging boughs of cot- 
tonwoods ,at the footjof Lone Peak, has 


caught the eye of every artist for many 
years. 

These Wasatch canyons are all delightful 
places for fishermen, hunters and campers- 
out, whose tents are seen in many a grassy 
nook and along the shady banks of the 
various streams. There is a regular moun- 
tain resort at Silver Lake near the head of 
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BIG COTTONWOOD CANYON. 


Big Cottonwood Canyon; but it is a matter 
of wonder that so little attention has been 
paid in the past to the fitting out of camp- 
ing parties and the establishing of tent 
hotels in our mountains. Big Cottonwood 
Canyon, so near at hand, is especially in- 
viting for such enterprises, and we believe 
parties are now preparing to carry on a 
summer hotel- at Lake Blanche near the 
‘<Pillars of the Wasatch’’—shown in our en- 
graving. This splendid region is about 
three miles up the South Fork of Mill ‘‘B’’ 
and is not more than sixteen miles from the 


Main Street of Salt Lake City. In reaching 
it, every step of the way, from the entrance 
of Big Cottonwood until one stands awe- 
struck at the base of these gigantic rocky 
pillars, is full of beauty and grandeur. The 
powers of the artist fail before such a spec- 
tacle.as this. He can only approximate a 
full expression of its noble features. For 
every attribute the pencil can faintly por- 
tray, the eye beholds a thousand; and while 
the canvas can hold but a circumscribed 
view, the place itself is the centre of a circle 
equally grand on every side and at every turn. 
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LAKE MINNIE.—Drawn by H. L. A. Culmer; engraved by J. W. Whitecar. 


In the Yellowstone National Park it has 
been the custom for years to establish tent 
hotels consisting of one or more large tents 
for dining room and general rendezvous 
and a number of smaller tents fitted with 
beds for private apartments. ‘They are very 
popular and are thronged throughout the 
summer months with tourists from all parts of 
the world. ‘‘’T isa gypsy’s life they lead,”’ 
but the gypsy life has been refined upon so 
that it has all the attractiveness of camping 
out with none of its drudgery. As we have 


hinted, such an arrangement will be made 
the coming summer in the vicinity of the 
‘Pillars of the Wasatch,’’ on the shores of 
a series of glacier lakes known as the Three 
Sisters and which have been separately 
named Lakes Blanche, Florence and Lillian. 
With such an establishment, the attractions 
of our beautiful Wasatch will become more 
widely known and not only afford increased 
pleasure to our citizens, but prove an ob- 
jective point to many tourists from the east. 
Big Cottonwood Canyon can be reached 
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from the city in a two hours’ drive. The 
view we illustrate is not far from the foot of 
“The Stairs,’’ where the clear and foaming 
stream booms headlong over immense boul- 
ders with an astounding rush and _ roar. 
Stupendous mountains hem in the narrow 
river between rocky walls grim and dark, 
while pines of sombre hue fill every gorge. 
The road climbs:steeply by the water’s edge 
and beds of snow lie in the crevices of the 
cliffs all summer long. 

A further series of lakes lies near the 
head of the main canyon, including Silver 
Lake, Lakes Phoebe, Martha and others now 
well known to many. They have been 
visited by hundreds of travelers, and such 
artists as Thomas Moran and Albert Bier- 
stadt have paid tribute to their loveliness on 
more than one canvas. Lake Mary, of 
which we gave an illustration in a previous 
issue, has been known as the gem of our 
mountains, and rivals Lake Blanche of the 
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lower series in the charms that inspire the 
poet as well as the painter. As Miss 
Spencer has beautifully said, it lies, 


“Deep in the shelter of encircling hills, 

Its clear tide nourished by the silver rills 

That flow from points whose eager waters swell 
Beyond the limits of some higher dell, 
Winding their way o'er rocky steeps to make 
A loving tribute to the favored lake; 

Serene it rests contented but to bless 

With its sweet charm the rocky wilderness.’’ 


Over the divide, near the head of Little 
Cottonwood, is still another, Lake Minnie, 
different from all the others. It is on the 
trail leading into American Fork Canyon 
and is not less than 9,500 feet above the 
level of the sea. In its neighborhood are 
some of the most famous mines of Utah, and 
a person standing on itsshores may hear the 
boom of distant blasts echoing from the 
gigantic cliffs that overlook the lake and 
mark the upper end of the canyon. 


ENIGMA. 


(A CAPITAL OLD EXERCISE FOR MANY “‘HINGLISH’’ FOLK. ) 


*T was whisper’d in heaven, and muttered in hell, 


And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell; 

On the confines of earth ’twas permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed ; 
*T was seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder, 
*T will be found in the spheres, when riven asunder ; 
’T was given to man with his earliest breath, 

Assists at his birth, and attends him in death; 
Presides o’er his happiness, honor, and health, 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 
It begins every hope, every wish it must bound, 

And though unassuming, with monarchs is crown’d. 
In the heaps of the miser ’t is hoarded with care, 
But is sure to be lost in his prodigal heir. 

Without it the soldier and sailor may roam, 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from home! 

In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 
Nor e’er in the whirlwind of passion be drown’d. 

It softens the heart; and, though deaf to the ear, 

- It will make it acutely and instantly hear. 

But in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower, 

O, breathe on it softly: it dies in an hour. 


TORQUEMADA. 


A DRAMA BY VICTOR 


HUGO. 


EXPOUNDED AND PORTIONS TRANSLATED BY LEO HA#FELI. 


Tuis is the title of an octavo volume of 
a little over 200 pages, which I received in 
the fall of 1882, shortly after the publi- 
cation of the work, the next to the last of 
Victor Hugo’s immortal dramatic produc- 
tions. Ido not pretend to eulogize, criti- 
cize, or analyze it; I am simply going to 
give some idea of the story, its volcanic 
vehemence, as well as the idyllic sweetness 
of some of the salient passages of that 
master work. My aim is not that of a 
morbid or esthetic anatomist, still less that 
of areligious controversialist. I’m simply a 
far off echo of sounds whose wondrous 
melodies warble aloft around the sombre- 
clouded crags of a forbidding-foreheaded 
Helicon. 


“In PEACE,”’ 


The prologue, introduces us into the 
mysterious and occult demesne of the 
Lateran monastery in Catalonia, a con- 
vent of the Order of St. Augustine and the 
Observance of St. Rufus. It is about the 
year 1480. We are in the old graveyard of 
the convent, presenting the aspect of a 
wilderness of a garden. Noonday in April. 
Flowers and sunshine. Crucifixes and 
tombstones on the turf and under the trees. 
There isa breach in the wall which closes 
the background of the garden-graveyard. 
In the fore, level with the ground, there is a 
square opening, surrounded with flat rocks; 
along slab by the side, as if destined to 
serve as a lid to the aperture; a few steps 
leading downward into the latter are visible. 
At the rising of the curtain the Prior of the 
convent is seen, clothed in the garb of an 
Augustine monk. In the background an 
old monk in Dominican frock passes along 
silently, bending his knee in devotion be- 
fore every cross. He disappears and leaves 
alone the Prior, whose bald head is only 
wreathed with a garland of grey hair. He 
is reflecting on the decadence of faith and 
the dissoluteness of the times, as thus: 

“Tll guarded convent. Brush and brambles all: 

The havoc wrought by Time, old renegade.” 

He sees the breach 
soliloquizes, further on: 


in the wall and 


“A breach by which a novice might escape. 

It looks as if this wall refused the service, 

And had got tired of standing up so long. 

It is like to our rights which crumble, too. 

They also have their rust, they have their breach. 

God's verdant branch is withering in our hands. 

The Popes are slackening in the fight of Faith.” 

He then goes on to deplore the dwindling- 
away of ecclesiastical power, superseded by 
the aggressions from the ambition of the 
state authority—which at once, as by 
magic, appears in the person of the King 
(Ferdinand, the husband of Isabella). The 
King, accompanied by soldiers and _ his 
court jester Gucho, takes the Prior by sur- 
prise, enjoining upon him— 

“Trou'lt tell me all that’s going on in here. 

For lies, the gallows; for the truth, thy pardon.” 

And, always pious, he admonishes his 
confidant, the Marquis of Fuentel, 


“But to begin, let us have prayer, Marquis.” 


And, after having told off the beads of 
his rosary, he says: 


“The Queen's away. I amalone. What pleasure! 
But being widower would be better still.” 


His character is further developed when he 
confides to Fuentel : 


“T love the women fearfully. 
I like thee, for thy morals are abhorrent, 
Or were, till growing old you turned devout. 
That's right, I like it. Man is no account, 
Save by the Faith which wipes away our stains.” 


Then follows between the young monarch 
and the old courtier a conversational fencing 
bout in which the arrogance of one is 
adroitly met and dodged by the astuteness 
of the other, which ends by the king tiring 
of his pretenses: 


“Down with thy mask! Down mine! I like it better, 
For if the prince, whom savage Truth avoids, 
Has her not in his ear, his mouth will have her.” 


Then comes his lamentation, the self-tor- 
ture of his soul full of insatiable cravings : 


“What chain, to be a king! 
A young man full of hate and wild explosions, 
And tumult; lifeful, boiling, ardent, scoffing, 
A hurricane of passions in his heart, 
Obscure alloy of blood, of fire, of dust; 
Who longs to try, to seize, to sully all, 
Who thirsts for woman, hungers for delight, 
Can see nor virgin, prey, nor dissipation, 
Nor heart 'thout panting with desire to bite: 
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‘To be not only king, to be a kingdom! 
And then my wife, the unmoved monster! 
Her slave by day, the convict of her nights, 
Alone in sombre light (so high it is) 
We're side by side, omnipotent and weak. 
‘Our touch produces mutual cold. God placed 

- ‘On no one knows what wild and tragic summit 
‘Two formidable larvae-naughts—the king, 
‘The queen ; she is the Fear, and I'm the Terror. 
"T were sweet to be a king—who dare deny it?— 
If tyranny were not upon the tyrant. 
A man of marble by the wife-of bronze. 
‘The prostrate people worship us; but while 
‘They bless us low, we feel ourselves condemned. 
The trembling incense mounts, its clouds commingling 
The idols Ferdinand and Isabella, 
And our twin thrones in their effulgence blending. 
But vaguely glance we sideways at each other; 
And when we speak the tomb its portal opens. 
I’m not quite sure but that she may be dead. 
She’s corpse as much as despot, and I must 
Congeal her when the sceptre's in our fingers, 
As if by some dread fillet God were tying 
A mummy's finger to a skeleton’s hand. 


I’m 


No wonder that in an ‘‘aside’’ Gucho, 
his court fool, thus characterizes the King: 


Nought he believes. Oh, what a dark-souled chaos! 
A prayer saying, he turns imbecile. 

Then yields he to the Pope, reveres a council. 
Amen! A libertine, a rogue, a liar, 

Oblique, obscene, cruel and Catholic, 

As well as atheist. 


But the Fool is also a philosopher. He 
takes his two dolls and apostrophizes them 
thus: 

I have two dolls; one gold, the other copper, 
One’s called the Good, the other's called the Evil: 


I love them both alike. I care for nought— 
Here are bright flowers, there are withered leaves. 


The old fellow even turns dangerously 
‘sarcastic, treading on sacred ground: 


Each convent of men 
Hears the confession of the women’s convent, 
Commits the sin and then absolves them from it; 
Sweet miracle. The secret of confession. 


All of a sudden the king espies in the 
distance of the garden a young couple, who, 
so the Prior is compelled to inform him, 
are Prince Sancho of Salinas and Donna 
Rosa of Orthez, who have been placed in 
this cloistered solitude until the day of their 
wedding, which is soon to occur. The 
King, learning of their high destiny, to be 
clothed with royalty, decides to interfere 
in théir affairs, of course with a view to 
his own aggrandizement, and sneaks behind 
the desolate shrubbery to watch and over- 
hear them. In his absence the Marquis 
extorts from the Prior the confession that 
Don Sancho is the former’s grandson; at 
which revelation he is greatly moved and 
breaks out in the following touching apos- 
trophe, in which Victor Hugo, himself the 
most devotedly affectionate grandfather, 
lights the dark recesses of the crafty intrig- 
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uant’s soul with the sacred radiance of 


atavismal love—rays of sunlight gilding 
the black surface of mire: 
It is my child! Son of my son! But still 


I dare n't believe it. In myself I feel 

A something stir I did not know: the heart. 

Blest lightning flash! Victorious sudden shock! 
The hater loves. My son! How overwhelming 
To bea father. Now 'tis worth to live. 
Deliverance! I've rent my cruel bonds. 

I lived for evil: for the good I'll live. 

My darkened conscience prowl d as prowls the wolf. 
I thought all lost! Oh heaven! all is found. 

I'm father—am grandfather! Now I can 

From lowly station smile at radiant summits, 

And cast a furtive glance toward the top, 

Where, from my dunghill sprung, that lily grows, 
And say: “It is my son", and live. Let's try. 

I feel that child, with all its radiance, enter 

Into my duskiness, and that young soul 

Has ta’en possession of my wicked heart; 

So that I now have innocence in me, 

Which watches over me and counsels me. 

Iam another man. 1 weep. I worship! 

A roseate morn smiles after horrid night. 

Give me that light! To me that loveliness ! 

Thus art thou clement, God, the unknown being? 
Thus I, that king’s guide, stepping on his victims, 
Flash of his blackness, courtier of his crimes, 
Now feel a sweet hand lighten all my misdeeds. 
At last I breathe again; though heavy-burdened, 

I lift my head. Alas! remorseful though, 

And in the sight of heaven live again. 

I am no more alone: [ live, I love! 

Alas! he has but me, as I but him. 

What gulfs around him! What unnumbered snares! 
But I will watch. His be the light, mine shadow. 
Let's stay beneath the cloak that wraps my head. 
The father found, the son would soon be lost. 


The King re-appears, having severely 
enjoined silence on the Prior, after which all 
depart, and scene fifth introduces us to the 
innocent, loving couple: bright blossoms in 
the dismal gloom of the cloister. They are 
both in noviciate costume, he in a white 
frock, she with the white veil. They gam- 
bol and sport among the trees, harmless and 
pretty as lambs, she being 16, he 17 years 
of age. Rosa tries to catch butterflies; 
Sancho is plucking flowers, of which he 
makes a nosegay. ‘Then comes the follow- 
ing dialogue, as sweet as any young lovers’ 


‘colloquy ever could have been; a scene fit 


for Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, but for 
the barriers of age. 


R. Come, see; through here it’s full of butterflies. 
S. For me, I like the roses just as much. [Plucks 
wild roses, adds them to his bouquet and looks around.| 
Oh, I'm enchanted by so many sweets! 
R. [Admiring a butterfly.) See this one fluttering 
on the top o’ the rushes. 
S. All's life and perfumes. 
Le. Listen, let us share. 
Thine be the flowers, mine the butterflies. 
S. [Eyes lifted to heaven.| 
There’s something soft and good pervades all » 
space. [Plucks flowers for his bouquet 
while R. runs after butterflies. He gazes after her.] 
Rosa! 
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R. [Turns back, looking at the flowers in S.'s hand.] 
For whom’'s this nosegay ? 
S. Guess. 
R. Forme. [Returns to the butterflies, trying to 
catch them. They escape and she pouts, talking to 
them.|1 find you pretty, and you flee, What for? 
S. They'll lose their colors, Rosa, by thy touch. 
[Dreamily, seeing the butterflies fly off.) 
It looks like kisses fleeing, seeking mouths. 
R. They find them, There are flowers. 
S, Well, then, Rosa, 
As thou'rt a flower [Seizes her in his 
arms, She struggles, but he kisses her.] 
R. That is very naughty. 
S. But as we will be married ? 
R. [Follows with her eyes abutterfly. She watches 
it. It rests on a flower.] He is resting. 
Let's catch him. [Approaches softly. 
Come ! 
S. [Follows closely.| Hush! [His ip meets ROSA'S, 
and the butterfly escapes.) 
ive Ah! why did’st thou 
Secure the butterfly ? 
S. I've got the kiss. 

R. [Looking at the butterflies coming back to the 
flowers.| How at their ladies’ feet they come to rest! 
Well, gone again, the faithless little ones! 

[Sees them flying away.]| 

Why do they go so far, so high? What wings! 

[S. comes up from behind, softly, and embraces her. 
She pushes him back.) 


To 8.) 


A kiss before the wedding? Never! I 
Won't have it. 
SS, Then return me mine. 
No. 


R. [Smiling| 
S. Yes, 

ee Biutee: oh, I love thee! 
[ They kiss each other. Then they sit down ona grave. 
She leans her head on his shoulder. Both are as in 
ecstacy, following with their eyes the butterflies. | 


S. Immense and lovely, Nature does exist! 

Let me explain. In winter sad the sky 

Drops on the earth a cold and pallid shroud ; 

When April comes, the flow’r is born, the day 
grows; 

The happy earth, then, renders to the sky 

His flakes of snow in snow-white butterflies. 

Then sorrow turns to feast, all space is blue, 

And trembling Joy takes wings and soars to God. 

Hence comes this winged whirlwind from the 
shadow. 

’Neath boundless sky God opes unnumbered 
hearts, 

And fills them with all beaming ecstacy, 

And nought refuseth, naught denieth Him, 

For all He has made is good, 


IP, Indeed, I love thee. 

S. [Charmed] Rosa! | He closely hugs her. "A 
butterfly passes. R, loosens herself from the embrace 
of S. and runs after a butterfly. | 

R. How pretty! Come, lets take him, come! 

S. God spreads the grace of spring thy eyes to 

gladden. [The butterfly rests on a bush. | 

R. [Reaches to seize it.) Let's make no noise. 

[ The butterfly flies away.| 
Oh, what an ugly thing! It’s gone. [She fol- 
lows the butterfly. S. follows her.] 
Among the lilies. [The butterfly flies farther.] 
Now to tulips. 

S. Our souls have always lived, however little, 

One by the other. O my wife! [Zhe butterfly 
flies farther.| 

R. Itsees me! [The butterfly is upon the wild 
rosebush.  Sheis about to take it, reaches her hand 
out, and quickly withdraws it.]| 

The wicked rosebush has my finger pricked. 

S. These roses want to drink the blood of angels. 

[Zhe monk in Dominican habit appears among the 
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trees, by the tombs. He does not see S, and R., but 
the latter notices him. | 
R. Ah! here's the old strange-fashioned monk 
again. 

This aah does frighten me. Let’s go away. 
[Bxeunt in the direction of the dense trees. The 
monk advances slowly as if he did not see anything 
around him. The day begins to wane.| 


After this sweet delicious budding out of 
two affectionate hearts the poet casts a terri- 
ble pall of gloom and desperation, what one 
might call the pessimism of religion, in the 
sombre monologue of the grim monk, Tor- 
quemada— at the present stage only a 
doomed prisoner’ on the brink of his tomb. 
It is the darkness of doomsday wiping out 
the glorious brightness of the morn of Para- 
dise. Such a speech was never written be- 
fore. Never was there grasped the diabolism 
of spurious divinity with such transcendent 
vigor : 


On one side, 

Earth with her failing, with humanity, 

The princes loaded down with heinous crimes, 

The learned ignorant, wise incurable, 

There's luxury, pride, and foaming blasphemy, 

Sennacherib who kills, Delilah lying, 

Jews, Vaudois, heretics and other heathen, 

‘Wan searchers after algebraic ciphers, 

All, great and small, the sign of baptism soiling, 

Renouncing Jesus, doing harm by stealth, 

All, parson, bishop, king, and e’en the pope— 

The other side, the enormous awful fire! 

Here man, forgetting, living, eating, sleeping, 

And there the sombre depth of blazing flame! 

There, hell! Oh thou abandoned human crea- 
ture ! 

Black, two-fold balance of our destiny! 

Life, death. To laugh one hour and weep for- 
ever! 

Here hell! What vision ! 
summits; 

Below hot embers, on the tops the sulphur. 

Endless chastisement under endless vengeance. 

One half is joy, the other half is sorrow. 

It burns. You hear them cry, My son! 
mother! 

And Hope you see as a chimera crumble 

To ashes! eyes and countenances pass 

And come again, in that deep furnace, haggard; 

On living skulls distils the molten lead. 

Oh, spectre world of torture! Fora vault 

It has the monstrous underside of grave-yards, 

With fiery points pricked as the evening sky, 

A hideous ceiling pierced with random pits, 

Whence drops into the abyss eternal rain 

Of souls that writhe in execution's flames, 

And torture, far remote from God's forgiveness, 

Night, sobs. A sad wind through the openings 
twists, : : 

Incessant flames to other flames inknotted. 

The seething lava fills dumb porticos, 

And Heav'n says, Never! Hell proclaims, 
Forever! 

And who, on earth, by vice or negligence, 

Has illy used his time, or stepped amiss, 

Or erred, or sinned, or failed, or ever stumbled, 

Be 't but an instant, minute—he gets there! 

Oh chastisement! Impossible to doubt it. 

Before our eyes, what have we? Visible hell, 

Whose pestilential breath comes up to us. 

E’en to our skies Belial’s sin hearth sends 


Caverns dark, bright 


My 


Through dreadful chimney red and biting smoke, : 


Vesuvius, Etna, Stromboli, and Hekla. 
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What shall we think about, if not of this? 

We have before us, under our own earth, 

This mystery, spitting death and flame and 
shadow, 

If we but bend, well can we see 't within. 

At night we can the burning damne'd see, 

«As sparks in incandescent whirlings spin, 

To flee, fall back, the fire their wings devouring. 

Alas! no flight, no outlet. Turn ye back, 

Back to your cells by hell-fire penetrated. 

Be ye again black waves of waving chaos. 

Above you Satan grins, the boundless fiend. 

All over gnawed, they roll in frightful horror, 

Live firebrands, smoke and flame, driven apart, 

In the immobility of dark expanses. 


After a few more delights of hellfire, the 
pious monk makes, as ’twere, his presiden- 
tial proclamation. He promises; 


God! who will have pity ? 
I! I'llsave Man. I who am amnestied, 
I’m thus possessed. In me cries love sublime, 
And with abyss I’ll neutralize abyss. 
What Dominic only sketched I'll finish. Hell! 
How shall | lift its frightful iron lid? 
How shall I on this formidable slope 
Arrest man’s downfall? How, O Rome, O Jesus! 
I know. Saint Paul has shown us what to do. 
The eagle, in the joy of his high flight, 
Sees all, and is by his discoveries dazzled. 
That Hell be shut and Heaven be re-opened, 
What does itneed? The stake. To burn hell out. 
Eternity be vanquished by the moment. 
One flash of pain makes up for endless torture. 
The earth in blazes will extinguish Hell; 
The hell of one hour quenches lasting blazes. 
The sin burns with the vile and carnal rag, 
And pure and glittering leaves the soul the flame: 
The body water cleanses, fire the soul. 


After expatiating on the general deca- 
dence of the world, the lack of faith even 
on the holy see, he arrives at the consoling(?) 
conclusion : 

Another step more, and the world is lost. 

But larrive. I’mhere. With med bring 
Again the pious fervors. Thoughtful ever, 

I am about to blow on saving stakes. 

Earth, for the flesh I'll ransom thee the soul. 
I bring salvation, I bring absolution. 

To God be glory! Joy toall! Hard hearts 
Will melt. I'll fill the universe with stakes! 
I'll throw abroad the cry of Genesis : 

“Be light! ’ and you will see the furnace blaze. 
I’ ll sow the fires, the brands, the brightnesses, 
The glow! and over all the scattered towns 
I'll cause the proud auto-da-fe to blaze, 

Alive, celestial !—Human kind, I love thee! 


As if entranced by his horrible aberration 
of religious zeal, he lifts his eyes above, his 
hands joined, his mouth gaping, never no- 
ticing that during the close of his declama- 
tion an ominous group has been forming 
itself with portentous solemnity. The fol- 
- lowing is the dreadful scene: Behind him, 
from the border of a sort of hallway in the 
rear of the cemetery, issues a monk, with 
arms crossed on his bosom and cowl thrown 
back. Then from another part of the 
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thicket, another monk, and still another. 
These monks, clothed in the robe of Augus- 
tins, place themselves silently, upright and 
iunmovable, at some distance behind the 
Dominican monk, who does not see them. 
Other monks arrive successively in the same 
manner, singly and silently, ranging them- 
selves by the side of the first ones. All 
have their arms crossed and the cowl low- 
ered. Not a countenance is visible. After 
some time a sort of half-circle is formed be- 
hind the monk. . This semi-circle opens, 
and there appears under the trees, between 
two archdeacons, a bishop, with cope on 
his back, crucifix in his hand, and mitre on 
his head. It is the bishop of the See of 
Urgel. Slowly he advances, followed by 
the Prior, who alone of all the monks has 
his cowl raised. Without a word, the 
Bishop places himself in the centre of the 
half-circle of monks, which closes again be- 
hind him. The Dominican has not no- 
ticed any of all these doings. The day is 
waning more and more. The Bishop of 
Urgel has come to try the refractory monk 
for heresy and abominable visions, to which 
the accused, however, clings with the inflexi- 
ble stubbornness of a Simon Stylites, firmly 
repeating hisconviction that ‘‘to save the soul 
the body must be burned.’’ All the warn- 
ings of the prelate being unavailing, Tor- 
quemada receives his punishment— being 
entombed alive. But at every step he de- 
scends, he answers the Bishop’s exhortations 
with invincible repetition of his doctrine, 
which is, to him, a divine dogma. He isat 
the bottom of his grave, to die of hunger, 
thirst and despair, but from the hollow, now 
covered by a heavy slab, sounds the awful 
voice: ‘‘Have pity, Lord, on this unfor- 
tunate world!’’ While the gloom of his 
interment seems to settle on the whole mel- 
ancholy scene, Don Sancho and Donna 
Rosa once more appear in guileless dalliance 
until they are startled by stifled exclamations 
and prayers from beneath. At first fright- 
ened, they finally take in the situation, and, 
with the help of an iron cross which the 
youth pulls from a grave, notwithstanding 
the warnings of his beloved against such a 
sacrilege, they succeed in removing the lid to 
the tomb and the monk emerges, thanking 
them in words whose portentous signifi- 
cance is horribly realized only at the close 
of the tragedy. 

Thus ends the prologue ‘‘In Peace’’—the 
peace of the tomb, the peace of hopeful 
love. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Nature had intended the place for an 
earthly paradise, but man, savage and ruth- 
less, had made of it a howling wilderness. 

Almost the last remnant of the redman 
had disappeared before the invaders who, 
being their superiors and Christians, gained 
a foothold by cunning and deception, and 
maintained it by brute force and a heathen- 
ish catering to the lowest vices of their vic- 
tims, till they were utterly wasted. 

Yes, this place was populated by a savage 
horde more heartless, more desperately cruel 
and lawless than the redman himself. 

The float of civilization, the off-scouring 
of every land, many of them with as many 
aliases as fingers, who had left their country 
for that country’s good, men brought together 
by one common impulse—gain. Burning 
with a fever more fierce and quenchless than 
the tiger’s thirst for blood, dead, it would 
seem, to every tender human emotion, these 
men toiled all day and watched all night; 
first to wrest from the stubborn rocks their 
scanty grains of gold, and then to protect 
them from the robber and assassin; but when 
gained they valued the gold so little that 
often the work of a year would be thrown 
away in a single night. 

Such was the great majority of this popu- 
lation, yet here and there was a benevolent 
face, covering, under the regulation flannel 
shirt, a kindly heart There was also a fair 
sprinkling of scholars; for although culture 
lessens crime in a community, it can’t kill 
the Cain if it is born in a man, and these 
men, more ruthless than their ignorant asso- 
ciates, were, perhaps, dyed blacker in crime. 

Among them, too, were men of wealth, 
speculators, liquor-dealers, gamblers, but 
the only outward sign of difference between 
these and the poorest day-laborers was per- 
haps a heavy gold cord twisted about the 
broad sombrero, or a huge watch with a 
chain like a cable. ‘There were representa- 
tives of many races: stolid Germans; self-cen- 
tred English; sharp-nosed, nervous Ameri- 
cans; stealthy Italians, who seemed to be 
forever quarreling; and _ fierce-mustached, 
treacherous, silent Portuguese and Spanish; 
all bristling with arms and indifferently 
alert. There was one element, however, 
that carried neither pistol nor knife—John 
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Chinaman, sleek, mild-eyed,cunning, whose 
ambling gait and obsequious manner it was 
exasperating to look upon; who, without 
weapon of defense or offense, is a desperate 
menace to the land where, parasite-like, he 
feeds. 

’T was a place to find a fortune or agrave 
—to bury an identity or hide a crime. No 
retrospective questions were ever asked, no 
one seemed to care what their companions ~ 
had been, or done, so that they were ‘‘ good 
square pards’’ now. 

The great excitement that brought this 
deluge of miners to this vicinity began to 
abate, and as new discoveries were made in 
adjoining districts, squads of those most af- 
flicted with the gold fever, as haunted by 
fear, went hither and thither, and Rocky 
Ford saw them no more. 

Lying to the south and west of the hills 
where the miners had found gold, lay a 
broad, green valley; too fertile, too verdant 
and inviting to be very near an extensive 
mineral deposit. Indeed, it seemed that the 
nuggets and dust that had inspired the mad 
populace must be a wash from a higher re- 
gion, as paying dirt gradually diminished 
both in richness and area. As the gold grew 
less so did the laborers, and after a few 
months the five or six hundred brawny 
miners were reduced to a score or two, the 
fifty saloons to two, and the dozen supply 
depots to three small trading posts. 

But this mad human storm had opened a 
path for legitimate civilization. Stock men 
came, built rude, strong houses, brought 
their herds of cattle and horses, and made 
themselves perfectly at home. Some of 
them brought their families—hostages to 
man, to nature, and to God, of their good 
intentions. But few of them, however, pos- 
sessed such luxuries, and the air still seemed 
to be saturated with lawlessness, as though 
those who had gone before had left their 
magnetism behind them. Differences of 
opinion were summarily settled with pistol 
and knife, and onrare occasions the survivor 
was strung up to a tree without form of law, 
Judge Lynch presiding; but could the mur- 
derer make good his escape for even twenty- 
four hours, he might sneak back into camp 
unmolested. The grand crime that met no 
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mercy, that armed every hand to active ven- 
geance, that was never forgotten or forgiven, 
was horse stealing. 

Many an innocent man has been strung 
up by the Viligance Committee for having 
in his possession a horse that he could not 
account for to the satisfaction of Judge 
Lynch, but there will never be another at 
Rocky Ford. 

The stockmen built their strong, dark- 
browed houses on the elevations, but down 
on the banks of the clear stream, nestled in 
a sunny corner, was a tiny cottage with wide 
windows looking out upon a porch. The 
house was quite removed from other dwell- 
ings, and was not more odd to its neighbors 
than its strange occupant, a man of middle 
height, slight of build, with soft, light hair, 
a sensitive, scholarly face, and a calm pres- 
ence that insured him respect. 

The tiny cottage consisted of three car- 
peted rooms, with easy chairs and a plentiful 
supply of books. In front, and shut in by 
a peeled willow fence, was a flower garden, 
at once the secret admiration and open 
scorn of all the men in the valley ; for this 
Mark Elden tended the flowers and made 
the fence with his own hands, work only fit 
for women. Nota flower perhaps among all 
the sweet old-fashioned beauties but wakened 
in those time-calloused and crime-seared 
breasts old, tender memories. Morning 
glories in profligate luxuriance climbed over 
the trellis of the porch; sweet peas waved a 
tiny fragrant banner of pink and white tri- 
umph above their tallest stakes; stately, 
hardy hollyhocks stood like decorous coun- 
try maidens in sedate rows by the side 
fences; beds of pansies lifted their peaceful 
faces to the fragrant spice-pinks, and the 
velvety richness of the marigold. 

Mark Elden came to this place alone; he 
hired his house built, he paid cash (not dust) 
for whatever he had done or wanted. He 
make a confidant of no man, and utterly 
declined to have a ‘‘ pard.”’ 

He kept a horse, a sleek, slender beauty, 
but had declined all overtures of parties of 
-hunters to accompany them, or to go and 
witness the big cattle drives that occurred 
once a year, and latterly the inhabitants of 
Rocky Ford had left him very much to him- 
self. 

The law of supply and demand regulates 
far more of our affairs than would seem pos- 
sible at a glance ; hence it was that firm 
muscle and brute or physical courage were 
considered in this very primitive civilization 
the acme of manhood. So when Mark El- 
den, slight of build and physically inferior 
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to every man in the valley, began to show 
symptoms of a decided preference for the 
society of pretty dashing Nora McGlinn, 
the daughter of the richest ranchman in the 
valley, it was made a matter of unbounded 
mirth. 

Scarcely a day passed but bouquets of 
flowers found their way to her hand, and at 
last when Mark Elden offered to undertake 
to arrange her promiscuous learning, and 
add music and drawing thereto, the propo- 
sition was gratefully received, and they began 
their studies at once, Nora bravely facing 
the torrent of ridicule on every side. 

She had a noble nature, this Border Belle, 
with sloe-black eyes and a physical devel- 
opment that was almost perfection. Every 
glorious morning was anew lease of beauti- 
ful life to her, every breath of virgin air like 
new wine danced and sparkled through her 
blood, lighting the brown of her cheek like 
the red of the ripest pomegranate. 

Mark Elden read poetry to her, he taught 
her all the delicate beauties of nature, and 
many a day they rode far and free in search 
of botanical specimens which they mounted 
in wonderfully beautiful designs, and her 
mineral cabinet was a source of great de- 
light. They studied the birds and, insects 
till hersoul could hear the beat of their little 
hearts as they throbbed with worlds of hope 
and fear, till through the divine instinct she 
learned their sweet language, and how near 
akin we are to the humblest of God’s crea- 
tules. 

How she enjoyed his gentle, refined so- 
ciety ; accustomed only to the rude, not to 
say positively coarse companions of her 
father. When rallied by her father upon her 
‘‘valuable’’ conquest, she questioned her 
own heart, and knew that Mark Elden could 
never be the hero of her dreams, though she 
did like him very, very much, for had he 
not attuned her soul to all the gentle har- 
The frost of chance 
mellows many a rosy apple and ruthlessly 
destroys many a bud and bloom. : 

There came a stranger to Rocky Ford. 
That was not an unusual thing, but fe was 
rather an unusual man. 

He was decidedly handsome, after a 
Frenchy pattern, well-knit and supple, suave 
and sleek, with a cat-like sleekness and good 
nature, easy flow of wit and an instinctive 
appreciation of temperament and character, 
that made him a most charming companion 
when he chose to be, and the reverse when 
it suited his purpose. 

When he rode up to the McGlinn’s abode 
and tossed his bridle rein to the half-breed 
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Indian boy in the yard with the air of one 
accustomed to command, Nora and Mr. 
Elden were standing at a window looking 
out. As the agile and graceful stranger ran 
up the broad stone steps and courteously 
demanded of the stout Irish woman the 
master of the house, Mark Elden sank into 
a chair, his usually pale face ghastly, while 
a faint inarticulate cry rose to his lips. 

Nora turned to him a look of surprised 
inquiry. 

“Tt is nothing,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t have 
the best of health,’’ and he stretched out a 
shaking hand for his hat. 

“Do have a glass of wine, and sit still till 
you feel better,’’ said Nora, and turning to 
the cook who thrust her head in at the door, 
she added, ‘‘take the stranger into the south 
room, and tell him to make himself at 
home.’’ ‘Then she turned,with the wine in 
her hand, to her guest; the door was open 
and he was just mounting his horse at the 
gate. 

Greatly perplexed by the strange conduct 
of her friend, Nora went slowly through the 
wide hall to greet the stranger. In the wild 
West every man’s house is an inn as well as 
his castle, and profuse hospitality is the 
common redeeming virtue of its people. 

As she entered the room the gentleman 
rose up, and profoundly bowing introduced 
himself as ‘‘Major Jasper, of the U. S. 
army, off on  furlough—and you,’’ he 
said, ‘‘are the daughter of Mr. McGlinn, 
the cattle king, I presume; I hope I do not 
intrude.”’ 

‘Certainly not, and Mr. McGlinn—my 
father—will be pleased to offer you the hos- 
pitality of our house during your stay.”’ 

He met her welcome with voluble expres- 
sions of his appreciation of the country, the 
people, the life. 

Then her father came in, and the conver- 
sation drifted along without Nora, who 
found the unaccountable conduct of Mr. 
Elden constantly recurring to her mind. 
There were so many men with a history 
among those she knew, that her mind in- 
stinctively turned to the past, and as she 
watched Major Jasper’s animated face and 
listened to his pleasant and varied flow of 
small talk, she wondered what strange chain 
of circumstances had bound these two men 
—so utterly unlike—together, in that great 
world beyond the Eastern hills. She would 
probably have been more surprised if she 
could have seen Mr. Elden’s face as he rode 
away and heard him mutter between clenched 
teeth, ‘“My God, am I never to find rest?’’ 
The next day Mr. Elden sent her a note to 
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say that he was too indisposed to give her 
the accustomed lesson, 

The days drifted by. The magnetic 
Major collected the young folks from far and 
near all over the valley, and they had de- 
lightful picnics, berrying parties, horseback 
rides by moonlight, and of all, this gay 
mercurial stranger, with his constant flow of 
animal spirits, was the very life and centre. 


Two weeks had gone by, and Nora had 
not seen Mr. Elden nor heard from him in 
all that time. Feeling a little shame-faced, 
and a little uneasy, she rode out alone, and 
far around the little cottage, so as to ap- 
proach it from a direction opposite to the 
one in which she lived, that it might appear 
to be an unpremeditated call. She saw him 
walking slowly up and down among the 
flower beds, and as he came to the gate to 
assist her to dismount, and she saw how pale 
he was and what deep hollows were under 
his eyes, her heart smote her for her ingrati- 
tude to this true and gentle friend. 


They walked among the flowers; he 
gathering cluster after cluster of the very 
choicest for her, while she gently chided 
him for his long absence, and protested 
against the wholesale sacrifice of his pets. 


At last she turned to go. ‘‘My tather 
does not know that I came here,”’ she said, 
‘‘and will be uneasy about me.’’ 


“Tam most happy that youcame. Iam 
going away to-morrow, and I should not 
have been satisfied to go without having see 
you once more.”’ ; 

‘‘Going away!’’ Nora echoed, in a tone 
of dismay, ‘‘is this not a very sudden re- 
solve, Mr. Elden ?”’ 

“Yes, it dates from my last visit to you, 
Miss Nora. I had hoped to spend my life 
—what may be left of it—here; but fate has 
willed it otherwise. I have sold all my 
possessions to Red Harry who shortly takes 
a bride, and I go cut into the world again 
to-morrow, alone.’”’ 

‘Tell me,’’ said Nora, impulsively, ‘‘tell 
me if the man who came to our house that 
evening is the cause of this sudden resolve ?’’ 
Then she added, with a flash of divination, 
“does this man hold any evil power over 
your life ?’’ 

‘“No,’’ said Mark Elden calmly, while his 
eyes turned with mournful longing toward 
the east, ‘‘but he once did, and he used that 
power to crush me, body and soul. Nora’’— 
and there was intense feeling in every inton- 
ation of his voice,—‘‘shun that man as you 
would the deadliest viper. He is an un- 
scrupulous, heartless villain.’’ 
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She looked at him in surprise, but bowed 
her head in acquiescence. 

‘*You will not be able to understand this 
now, and pardon me, if my plain speaking 
+has offended you, but you have no mother, 
and I sometimes think that your father is 
too absorbed in his business to properly look 
after his daughter’s welfare. I have tried to 
be a true friend to you, Miss Nora,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and the reflection of our friendship 
will be bright to me when death stands 
near.”’ 

“*You have been more than a friend to 
me,’’ and now Nora’s tears fell fast, “I am 
sure you will not misunderstand me when I 
say that I Jove you as I would a dear brother 
if Thad one. I don’t wish to understand 
about this Major, only,’’ and her Irish nature 
blazed out impulsive but true, “‘if that man 
has wronged you, I hate him, and he is my 
enemy too.”’ 

He held the hand she had given him close 
and warm, stroking the long braids of glossy 
black hair till she was more composed. 
Then he put a key into the hand he relin- 
quished. ‘Please accept this,’’ he said, 
*‘to-morrow the man who takes possession 
here will send you a little cabinet that I re- 
served from the sale, hoping you would ac- 
cept it, and the little token of my regard 
that it contains. ‘There is a letter in it, too, 
and when you have read it, I hope you will 
destroy it for my sake, I would not have 
eyes less kind than your own scan the burned 
and blistered chapter of my life. Good 
night.”’ 

There was a long, lingering -hand clasp, 
and Nora’s grey darted away over the home- 
stretch of bridle path, and that ‘‘ good-night’’ 
would only be ‘‘good-morning”’ in eternity. 

Mark Elden stood at the gate long after 
the flying figure had disappeared. He went 
in-doors, but the house stifled him and he 
could not stay. Dropping a pistol into his 
pocket from habit, he sauntered out again. 
He visited the stable; he walked entirely 
around hisenclosure. The air seemed thick 
and heavy, and hung like a leaden weight 
upon him. 

As he came again upon the side of his 
cottage nearest the river the sound of steps, 
heavy steps, and evidently muffled, smote 
upon his ear. Hecrept softly down so as to 
intercept the skulker. A man was leadinga 
horse. The horse was Mr. McGlinn’s thor- 
oughbred. But the man—was the Major. 
Resolved to know the nature of so strange 
a proceeding, Mark Elden sprang suddenly 
out and wrenched the horse’s bridle from 
the Major’s hand. At this unexpected as- 
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taking in the situation at a glance, he at- 
tempted to repossess himself of the bridle, 
and with a volley of oaths and coarse 
epithets threatened him with sudden death 
in case he did not beat a hasty retreat, at- 
tempting at the same time to draw a weapon. 
But the cold steel of Mark Elden’s pistol 
flashed in the rays of a young moon, and 
that, too, dangerously near the horse thief’s 
head. 

‘I have been in this country too long to 
take anyjsuch chances,’’ said Mark Elden, 
quietly, ‘‘as to ask a horse thief to stop 
without having it in my power to enforce 
the request. You know that I would be jus- 
tified by every man in this valley if I shot 
you dead, for the condition of this horse’s 
feet condemns you. I know you have been 
an honored guest at Mr. McGlinn’s house— 
and I also know that little circumstances 
would not prevent you from stealing a valu- 
able horse when you were ready to go, 
George Selby.”’ 

If the solid ground had opened beneath 
his feet the man addressed could not have 
been more thunder-struck. He started for- 
ward and attempted to peer into the face of 
the man-.before him, as he exclaimed in a 
gasping tone: 

‘Who are you, and why do yon call me 
that?’’ Then as if throwing off a mask 
he fairly groveled in cowardly humility: 
“T don’t know you, but if you know that 
name, you know my people, my prospects. 
I am hunted like a wild beast, and this horse 
was my only chance of escape; the sheriff 
who has followed me hundreds of miles, the 
detective who has been able to identify me 
in a dozen disguises, came to Mr. McGlinn’s 
house as I left it. I do not want to steal 
the horse, but it is a matter of life and death 
to me. Go back to your house, you didn’t 


steal the horse and it isno business of yours; 


just go quietly back and give me this one 
chance for my life. Whoever you are, I 
have never wronged you or I should have 
remembered you. My life isin your hands, 
either give me that horse’s bridle or shoot me.”’ 

When the excited man said, ‘‘I have 
never wronged you,’’ Mark Elden shud- 
dered, but he only replied: 

«I do not wish to have any man’s blood 
on my hands, much less yours. I will give 
you a chance for your life; you can’t take 
this horse, but you may have mine. A much 
better chance too than if you rode a horse 
like this, known far and wide: why, your 
life would hardly be worth an hour’s pur- 
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chase. Come with me,’’ and keeping the 
frightened and apprehensive wretch well 
under guard, Mark Elden led the way to his 
own stable. 

‘For God’s sake, hurry !’’ said the Major, 
«They will be after me before I get clear of 
the valley. This nag of yours don’t look 
like there was much go in her,’’ and he eyed 
the light brown he had been compelled to 
relinquish, regretfully. 

‘‘She is a sound and wiry animal and will 
carry you safely many a day if you are good 
to her,’’ Mark Elden said aloud, while in his 
heart he said, ‘Good-bye, my beauty. I 
never dreamed you would serve so ignoble 
a cause.’’ 

“‘Don’t tell them I’ve been here, or which 
way I’ve gone, if they come this way,’’ be- 
sought the Major, as he tightened the saddle 
girth and rode out of the yard. 

“‘No,’’ said Mark Elden, ‘‘/ wzd7 not tell 
any one before tomorrow, and not then unless 
I find it necessary when I return this horse. 
And now get out of my sight, and I trust 
we shall never meet again.”’ 

The Major waited for no second invita- 
tion but rode away with many a covert 
glance behind him. 

Mark Elden stood looking after the evil 
genius of his life till the dusky shadows in- 
terposing their thin veils one by one be- 
ween them, shut the ‘‘Major’’ from view, 
and said in amocking of bitter self-contempt, 
‘We mortals sell our souls for a bauble, 
that in a few brief years we can utterly for- 
get. And so we have met, and parted 
again, and he did not know me.”’ 

The moon went down and the air grew 
heavier; its gloomy shadows seemed to be 
too thick to breathe, they pressed about this 
lonely man and seemed to lean upon him. 
There were vague, unfinished sentences 
whispered in his ear. He chilled and 
flushed with fever heat by turns. He went 
into the house and tried to read, but the 
faces of children danced between him and 
the page. 

It might have been one hourand it might 
have been ten when his attention was at- 
tracted by the heavy tread of horses rapidly 
approaching. ‘The next moment there was 
a loud halloo. 

In answer to the call, Mark Elden went 
out into the shadowy night. A dozen dark 
mounted forms were gathered about the 
gate. ‘Good evening, gentlemen,’’ he 
said: ‘‘what’s up?”’ 

“You haven’t seen a man ridin’ Mc 
Glinn’s big brown this way, have you? he’s 
been stole and we’re out to catch the thief 
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and to hang him,”’ and he touched the coil 
of rope at his saddle horn significantly. 

‘Whom do you suspect?’’ asked Mr. 
Elden evasively. 

‘Well, no one in particular. Every one 
seems to be about. Some fellow. goin’ 
through and got tired of walkin’,’’ said 
the spokesman. 

Mark Elden breathed more freely.  Evi- 
dently, the officers, either unaware of his 
presence in the valley, or too sure of their 
prey, had not disclosed the object of their 
visit and the Major had not yet been missed. 

‘“‘We called,’’ went on the man, ‘‘to bor- 
row your horse. We’ll send him back from 
Gouldy’s ranch ten miles down, fur we'll 
all get a fresh mount there, and my horse 
has got so lame that it’s impossible for me 
to keep up with the gang.”’ 

“Tt cannot be,’’ said Mr. Elden, turning 
away, ‘‘my horse would hardly carry a man 
of your weight that distance, and besides, 
I expect to leave here at daybreak in the 
morning and my horse must be fresh.”’ 

‘You are a mean-spirited cur!’’ said the 
speaker in an angry tone. ‘‘In my opinion, 
the man that won’t lend his horse to help 
catch a horse thief is next thing to one 
himself.’’ 

Mark Elden was silent. © 

‘‘T shan’t forget this soon,’’ said the thor- 
ougly angry man, gathering up his reins, 
and applying anything but compliments to 
the still silent man before him. 

Just then a great brown horse came around 
the corner of the flower garden led by one 
of the party who, prompted probably by the 
fiend himself, had gone around to the stable 
to see what kind of a horse this man kept, 
anyhow. He took off his hat as he neared 
the group. ‘‘Our search is at an end,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Here is Mr. McGlinn’s horse, and 
the only one in the stable,’’ and he made a 
most profound bow. 

A hoarse roar came from the group, indi- 
cations of surprise, incredulity and rage. 

Mr. Elden realized in a moment all that 
meant for him. He stepped outside into 
the midst of the group: ‘‘Gentlemen, I 
knew that horse was in my stable. My own 
horse, you will find, is gone. I know how 
it came there, but I am under a solemn 
promise not to tell till daylight. Guard me 
till then, take me to Mr. McGlinn, and 7 
swear to you that I will clear this matter up 
to his entire satisfaction.’’ 

‘‘ He was going to leave at daylight in the 
morning, and must have a fresh horse,’ 
said a red-headed, broken-nosed man in the 
center of the group, in a sarcastic tone. 
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“I don’t think he wanted daylight,’’ said 
another. 

“Why, the horse’s feet are muffled,’’ com- 
mented a third, ‘‘so he could slip past the 

_ranches without being detected.’’ 

“We have McGlinn’s orders,’’ said the 
original spokesman, ‘“‘to hang any man 
found with his horse on him, to the nearest 
tree. Now, if you’ve a story to tell, spit 
jteut.”’ 

“It is strange that I have lived among 
you for two years, and you have never 
known any evil of me, and yet are ready to 
believe this on the slightest evidence, ‘I 
don’t think I can offer any defense that will 
have the slightest weight with you, for I see 
death written in your glances. But, unless 
you would commit a murder, I warn you to 
take me to Mr. McGlinn.”’ 

Two of the vigilantes, for such they were, 
covered him with their pistols, while the re- 
mainder drew off for a parley. 

Mark Elden leaned against the very tree 
that had sheltered Nora a few hours before. 
His thoughts wandered far back on a deso- 
late track of years, where almost twice a day 
he had prayed to die. Now death had 
come to him—he felt it was so. And he 
was to die for the man who had ruined his 
life. He laughed aloud. The dying he 
felt to be nothing in itself—but, O merci- 
ful God, the manner! 

Just then the now dismounted squad 
gathered around him, and announced their 
intention. 

“‘Is there one among you who will take 
a note to Miss McGlinn?’’ asked Mr. El- 
den, as he glanced from one to the other of 
these dark, threatening faces. 

> “Any of them may,’’ the leader answered 
with a brutal laugh, ‘“‘but you’ll never read 
the answer.’’ 

‘Perhaps you will,’’ answered the doomed 
man coolly, and taking a note-book from 
his pocket he pencilled these words without 
being even able to see the point of the’ 
pencil: 

Miss Nora :— 

Our good-bye was eternal. I shall be 
dead when this reaches you—hung for stealing your 
father’s horse. Please get some women to properly pre- 
pare my body for burial. 

MARK (MARY) ELDEN. 

In the dark a slender youth stepped for- 
ward and took the note. Mark Elden 
seized his hand. ‘‘I will forgive all those 
men what they are about to do, but if you 
fail to put that piece of paper in the hand 
-of Miss McGlinn before sun-up, then, may 
-the curse of the dead rest upon you.’’ 

A great gust of wind wailed through the 
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darkness. There was a hurried trampling, 
a dreadful hush, and then a gang of armed 
men rode away, and what had once been 
a living soul was only a lump of lifeless 
clay. The vigilantes had done their work 
well. 

The day was dimming toward twilight, 
and a half-moon began to spread silver light 
over the earth. Within the McGlinn abode 
a girl stood with tear-swollen eyes before a 
tiny cabinet. It was open and the key Mark 
Elden had given Nora was in the lock, while 
displayed upon a bed ot amber satin was a 
necklace of pearls—Mark Elden’s parting 
gift to Nora McGlinn. In her hand was the 
letter he had spoken of, and as she re-read 
it, choking sobs and blinding tears paid 
tribute to her sorrow. 

It read thus: 


DEAR NORA: I was educated in a convent, and 
when my course was finished knew as little of the world 
as many children of five years. I became, to please 
my parents, a wife within a few weeks after my deliver- 
ance from the prison they called a school, without any 
very strong objections on my part, and without having 
experienced one throb of the ‘‘ grand passion”’ we are 
all doomed to pass through, sooner or later. Two 
children called me ‘‘ Mother.’’ In that word is the bit- 
terness of death. This man you know by the name of 
‘““Major Jasper’ came to reside near us. A distant rela- 
tionship placed him on a footing no other man could 
possibly have occupied in my house. He won my love, 
ruined, and scorned me. | fled from all those who 
loved me—from the husband I had dishonored, the 
children I was no longer worthy to serve—from the 
temple of peace I had thrown down in ruins. I as- 
sumed this disguise to escape friend and foe. I had 
money in my own right that has been sufficient for all 
my necessities through the long, cold years that inter- 
vene between this time and that. I cannot breathe 
the same atmosphere with this man, sol go. Believe 
me: no true happiness was founded in dishonor. I 
have written this to warx you, for I love you. Mow 
beware / MARY ELDEN. 


When she had finished reading the letter, 
Nora held the candle under it and burned it 
toashes, Then she passed into the next room 
where a body—covered by a white sheet— 
lay ready for burial, and knelt beside it. 

Picturesque groups of men lounged about 
under the trees, or talked in animated tones 
of the propitous season, the success of the 
last ‘‘ cattle round-up, ’’ and many thrilling 
incidents connected therewith, or refreshed 
the inner man with beer from a great tank 
that stood on a table, or with something 
more solid from baskets and platters heaped 
with edibles, in a manner more profuse than 
elegant, but nevertheless highly appreciated. 

Mr. McGlinn and Mr. Gouldy walked 
apart and conversed in low tones. As they 
neared the main body of Mr. McGlinn’s 
guests they shook hands warmly, and Mr. 
Gouldy said: ‘‘ That meets my approval, 
go ahead. I will stand by you for all 1 am 
worth.”’ 
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The host mounted a horse bluck aud Mr. 
Gouldy stood by him, as he began to address 
the three-score men who were all attention 
inamoment. A half-moon was low in the 
western sky, there was no breath of wind— 
all was warm, pleasant, peaceful. 

‘‘Gentlemen, friends, pards,’’ began the 
cattle king, ‘‘Mr. Gouldy and [ have a 
proposition to lay before you, but first I 
wish to tell you a story. This morning two 
officers who had tracked a murder thousands 
of miles, left for the East with the man who 
has been known to you as ‘‘ Major Jasper.’’ 
When these men came to my house the Major 
was my guest. Desperate for his life and 
liberty he took my brown, muffled his feet 
and attempted to escape by flight. When 
he passed the house occupied recently by a 
person known as Mr. Elden, that person 
with great courage and presence of mind 
managed to get possession of my horse. But 
pity for the poor hunted wretch led him to 
give him his own horse, and to promise not 
to betray his presence there till daylight. 
All this the captured ‘‘ Major’’ has told, 
but another thing that #e did not know I 
will tell you: this Elden and he had known 
each other in the east, and the ‘‘ Major’’ 
had ruined Elden’s life for him. You all 
know how the vigilantes did their work 
there. Elden died like a dog for serving 
me and befriending a man whose life cir- 
cumstances between them placed beyond his 
touch. Ihave no blame for these voluntary 
and brave defenders of our exposed lives, 
but that like mistakes may never again occur 
I propose that Lynch Law shall never claim 
another victim in this valley. When horses 
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are stolen hereafter, or murder committed, 
let the criminals be sent to proper tribunals 
for trial, where evidence is carefully weighed, 
and such horrible mistakes as occurred two 
days ago are impossible. Let’s take the 
chances of criminals buying themselves off 
or escaping, and in harmony of purpose let 
us pledge each other our assistance in this 
matter. Before we take a vote on the ques- 
tion my daughter would be glad if you would 
all pass through the hall where the dead body 
of Lynch Law’s Last Victim is lying.’’ 

They filed through, some greedy for ex- 
citement, some indifferently enough, and 
some reluctantly, yet being unwilling to at- 
tract attention by remaining behind. There 
were few among them, however, who were 
able to shake off the impression of the sight 
that met their eyes through all their after 
lives. 

On a bier, draped with black and decor- 
ated with flowers, lay the body of a@ woman. 
A white muslin robe covered the slender 
body in graceful folds. The small delicate 
hands were folded upon the pulseless bosom. 
In mercy to the vigilantes the face was cov- 
ered with a white cloth, but they all knew 
that under it were protruding eyes, black- 
ened lips and distorted features. They also 
knew that the folds of soft lace about the 
throat hid the ghastly livid line of death. 
And one great-bearded giant burst into tears 
as he touched with the tips of his fingers the 
shining yellow baby curls of hair clustering 
about the head. 

When the vote was taken there was not 
one dissenting voice. 
aes Ellen Jakeman. 
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OGDEN, like Salt Lake City, was founded 
by the Pioneers who entered the valleys of 
Utah in the summer of 1847. This was 
the year in which occurred that great migra- 
tion of American colonies which boldly 
advanced beyond the then western bounda- 
ries of the United States on to Mexican 
domain, securing the conquest from Mexico 
which the war between the rival Republics 
had begun, and ending forever the long 
cherished designs and hope of Great Britain 
to obtain possession of the Pacific coast. 
In a few years this migration resulted in the 
growth of new States and Territories on the 
Pacific slope. The first of these were Utah, 
California, New Mexico and Oregon; and 
the two primary cities of Utah, which grew 
out of the pioneer migration of the Mormon 
community in 1847-8, were Salt Lake City 
and Ogden. 

That part of northern Utah where stands 
the flourishing commercial and railroad city, 
Ogden, was settled by Miles M. Goodyier, 


an Indian trader, whom the Mormon Pio-- 


neers found in occupation when, in the 
spring of 1848, they took possession of the 
country directly north of Salt Lake City, 
known as Davis and Weber Counties. 
Goodyier, by virtue of a Mexican grant 
made to him in 1841 by the government of 
Mexico, claimed a tract of land commenc- 
ing at the mouth of Weber Canyon and fol- 
lowing the base of the mountains north to 
the Hot Springs; thence west to the Salt 
Lake; thence south along the shore to the 
point opposite Weber Canyon; thence east 
to the beginning. The land extended eight 
miles north and south, and from the base of 
the mountains east to the shores of the Salt 
Lake on the west. 
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On the spot near where now stands the 
the Union Pacific’s present freight depot 
Goodyier built a picket fort and a few log 
houses, near the Weber River. At the fort 
he was living with a few mountaineers and 
half-breed Indians, when Captain James 
Brown, of the Mormon Battalion, entered 
into negotiations with Goodyier, and pur- 
chased of him for the sum of $3,000 all the 
lands, claims and improvements recognized 
by the said Goodyier by virtue of the Mex- 
ican grant. 

When the Mormon Pioneers arrived in 
the Valley of the Great Salt Lake in July, 


1847, the territory belonged to Mexico, 


from whose government the Indian trader 
held his claim; but by the treaty of Guada- 
loupe Hidalgo it was ceded, in February, 
1848, to the United States, with New 
Mexico and the whole of Upper Cal- 
fornia. 

The purchase of this Goodyier claim was 
during the period when the Pioneers pro- 
per were making their second journey to 
the Rocky Mountains, under the leadership 
of Brigham Young. This treaty having 
been executed, it was of supreme importance 
to the Mormon colonists that the only re- 
maining Spanish title in this territory should 
be extinguished; and the purchase of the 
Goodyier claim was, therefore, a great 
circumstance in the history of the Territory. 
It is certain that the Mormon colonists 
would have held occupation in the name of 
the United States, even by force of arms 
had it so transpired; but the claim of Good- 
yier could not be set aside by this occupa- 
tion of the Pioneers. It was of a prior 
date, and Goodyier, too, might have set up 
the claim as colonist and pioneer, a claim 
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the treaty would have confirmed 
than have extinguished. 

By the extinction of the Goodyier claim, 
Weber County, as it was soon afterwards 
named, was fairly opened upon the mis- 
sionary methods, which have given ex- 
istence first to wards and stakes of the 
church, these afterwards, as the settlements 
grew, becoming incorporated as cities and 
counties. Weber county grew up rapidly. 

In the spring of the year 1848 Captain 
Brown planted a crop of wheat, and in the 
fall of the year he with his family located 
on the land which he had purchased. 

With the gold brought from California 
Captain Brown purchased the Goodyier 
lands; and this statement does not imply 
that it was paid from a joint stock fund of 
the soldiers, but rather from his own pro- 
portion and accumulations while in the ser- 
vice and in probable business gains on his 
recent trip. 

The money thus brought into the country 
during the absence of the Pioneers, gives an 
evident reason of the commencement of the 
colonization in the north, on the Weber 
River, a year before it began in the south 
with the Provo colony. It was the money 
obtained by Captain Brown that enabled 
him to make the purchase in question, and 
hence to start a colony in the north; which 
further strengthens the historian’s opinion 
that it was a part of the colonizing plan of 
President Young given to Captain Brown 
when he sent him to California to collect 
the Battalion pay. 

At this point may be also emphasized the 
fact that the Goodyier claim consisted of 
something more than unoccupied lands. 
There was a fort and farm stock, which fur- 
nished a very fair and sufficient start fora 
regular settlement of the Mormon colonists 
who had just arrived in the Valley, while in 
the south there was nothing of the kind, 
nor had the settlement, out of which grew 
Salt Lake City, so much as a Goodyier fort 
and stock to commence upon. So far Ogden 
antedates Salt Lake City. 

Besides the fort, there were included in 
the purchase for $3,000 seventy-five head 
of cattle, about a similar number of goats, 
twelve head of sheep, and six horses. 

In the spring of 1848 Captain Brown 
and his sons planted five acres of wheat 
from the seed which he brought from Cali- 
fornia, which was the first wheat planted in 
the Weber country. He also planted corn, 
potatoes, cabbage, turnips and a few water- 
melons. Goodyier and his men expected 
the crops would be a total failure, and so 
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frankly represented the prospect to the Cap- 
tain at the time he made the purchase. One 
of Goodyier’s men told the story that he 
had been about four years trying to raise 
corn, and had never raised a roasting ear. 
This, he said, was because the frost killed 
the corn when it commenced silking; and 
‘sq it will be with you Mormons,’’ he 
added. 

Nothing discouraged, however, Captain 
Brown and his’sons put in their crops; and 
they raised that season one hundred bushels 
of wheat and seventy-five bushels of corn, 
besides potatoes, cabbage, a crop of fine 
turnips, and a few watermelons. 

Jesse and Aleck Brown plowed the first 
furrow in Weber County; and, from the 
stock purchased of Goodyier the family 
milked twenty-five cows and made the first 
cheese produced in Utah, several thousand 
pounds being the result of the first season’s 
milk. Mary Black, a wife of Captain 
Brown, made the cheese. Their dairy was 
considered, in these early times, quite a 
cheese manufactory, from which the com- 
munity at Salt Lake, as well as the settlers 
of the Weber, obtained the rare luxuries of 
dairy supplies. 

Meantime, till harvest, Captain Brown 
sent his son Alexander to Fort Hall to pur- 
chase flour to feed his family. Aleck was 
accompanied by Thomas Williams, one of the 
Battalion, who was afterwards well known 
as one of the principal Salt Lake mnerchants, 
and Ebenezer Hanks. Between them they 
brought six hundred pounds of flour—two 
hundred each. They loaded it on pack ani- 
mals. Brown’s portion furnished the family 
at Goodyier Fort; the remainder, though 
but a small quantity, was a welcome portion 
of that year’s supplies to the Salt Lake 
colony. 

Even after the harvest of 1848 the desti- 
tution of the community was most distress- 
ing. In the First General Epistle sent out 
from the Mormon Presidency, in the spring 
of 1849, they write of their destitution thus: 

“In the former part of February the bish- 
ops took an inventory of the breadstuff in 
the Valley, when it was reportcd that there 
was little more than three-fourths of a pound 
per day for each soul, until the fifth of July; 
but considerable was known to exist which 
was hot reported. Asa natural consequence, 
some were nearly destitute while others had 
abundance. The common price of corn 
since harvest has been two dollars; some 
has sold for three; at present there is none 
in the market at any price. “Wheat has 
ranged from four to five dollars, and pota- 
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toes from six to twenty dollars per bushel ; 
and though not to be bought at present, it 
is expected that there will be a good supply 
‘for seed by another year.”’ 

It was during this destitute condition of 
the parent colony that ‘‘Brownville,’’ on the 
Weber River, was as the land of Goshen to 
the Children of Israel. At a time when 
Captain Brown might have readily sold his 
breadstuff for ten dollars per hundred, he 
sold it to his destitute brethren for four dol- 
lars per sack of flour; while he slaughtered 
a large number of fat cattle, which he had 
purchased from Goodyier, to supply them 
with beef. The old settlers of Weber County 
to this day speak with grateful apprecia- 
tion of this public benevolence of their 
pioneer to the community at large, at the 
outset of our colonies, when their little set- 
tlement grew upas a worthy help-mate of the 
parent settlement of Salt Lake City. 

The settlement on the Weber River 
of course suffered somewhat from the rav- 
ages of the grasshoppers; yet, compared 
with that of the settlement of Salt Lake, the 
loss of the Captain’s crop was light. As 
before noted, Captain Brown raised, in the 
season of 1848, one hundred bushels of 
wheat and seventy-five bushels of corn, be- 
sides potatoes, cabbage, and a fine crop of 
turnips. Such a crop, at such a time, when 
the whole community were famishing, was 
a blessing indeed; and well does Captain 
Brown deserve the historical record that, 
when wheat sold for five dollars per bushel, 
and potatoes from six to twenty dollars per 
bushel, he sold his flour to- his brethren at 
four dollars per hundred. 

Of the Goodyier claim Captain Brown 
retained only two or three hundred acres, 
allowing his fellow colonists, in whose inter- 
est as well as for himself the claim was pur- 
chased, to settle in the country without 
price, or question of their rights. 

The first branch of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints in Weber County 
was organized March sth, 1850, and named 
the Weber Branch. © Lorin Farr was ap- 
pointed president. On thc following day it 
was organized as a ward, and Isaac Clark 
was appointed bishop, Daniel Birch, teacher, 
and Bryan W. Nolan, clerk. 

Lorin Farr, though not the pioneer of the 
Weber colony, may very properly be con- 
sidered the founder of Ogden City, of which 
he was the first mayor; and, for twenty years 
thereafter he served the city in the capacity 
of its mayor, and under his fostering care and 
judicious administration the city grew up. 

Lorin Farr settled, during the first two 
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years, in Salt Lake City ; but, soon after the 
return of President Young and his pioneer 
eompeers with the body of the Church 
from Winter Quarters, Brigham, being 
desirous for the rapid growth and efficient 
government of the young, colonies, sent 
Lorin Farr to take charge of affairs in Weber 
County. He accordingly came to Ogden, 
and under his direction the first company of 
the militia of Weber County was organized 
in February, this being done a few days pre- 
vious to the organization of the Weber 
branch, on the 5th of March, 1850. Cyrus 
C. Canfield, who had served as a senior 
lieutenant in the Mormon Battalion, was 
elected captain of this company, and Fran- 
cillo Durfee, who was another of the Bat- 
talion soldiers, was elected first lieutenant. 
The colony at this time numbered only from 
twenty to thirty families, and about all the 
men were enrolled in this militia organiza- 
tion. 

This military organization was soon called 
into requisition by the Indian difficulties of 
the fall of 1850. 

In the fall of 1850 Governor Young 
sent up a large portion of that year’s emi- 
gration from the States, mostly American 
families who had gathered on the frontiers, 
on the Missouri River, during the several 
preceding years of the removal of the com- 
munity to the valleys of the mountains. 
There were over a hundred families of these 
new settlers. This large and quick increase 
of population in a few months formed the 
nuclei of the early settlements, and soon 
afterward the Weber Stake was organized. 

Weber County was organized by the gen- 
eral’ Assembly of the Provisional State of 
Deseret, in its first session, in the winter of 
1849-50, over a year before the organization 
of the Weber Stake or the incorporation of 
Ogden City. 

On the 25th of January, 1851, the ‘‘We- 
ber Stake of Zion’’ was organized with 
Lorin Farr president, and Charles R. Dana 
and David B. Dillie counselors. At this 
time the Weber branch received the name 
of Ogden, and it was deemed necessary to 
organize it into two wards. Isaac Clark was 
made bishop of the first, and James G. 
Browning and Captain James Brown were 
appointed his counselors; Erastus Bingham, 
Sen., was appointed bishop of the second 
ward, and Charles Hubbard and Stephen 
Perry were chosen as his counselors. 

In the summer of 1851 Ogden City 
proper was laid off under the direction of 
Governor Young; Mayor Farr assisting him; 
Henry G. Sherwood, surveyor. Immediately 
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following, the settlers moved out of the 
forts on to their city lots and commenced 
building the city, so that in about two years 
the forts were vacated. 

In 1851-2, Mayor Farr, seeing that the 
people were taking up choice spots of land 
at their pleasure, throwing the country into 
confusion, engaged Surveyor-general Lemon 
to survey those portions of the county, adja- 
cent to the plat of Ogden City, on which 
new settlements were now growing up. 
Surveyor Lemon commenced the work, but 
dying soon afterwards, the survey was con- 
tinued by William H. Dame and finished 
by Jesse W. Fox. The farming land was 
laid off into blocks half a mile wide by one 
mile in length, and streets running every 
mile north and south, and every half-mile 
east and west. Each lot contained twenty 
acres of land, ending or fronting the streets 
east and west. ‘The survey ran from five to 
six miles north and south, and the same dis- 
tance west. 

This section of the country was divided 
up at that time into districts. The first dis- 
trict formed outside the boundaries of Og- 
den City, north of Ogden River, was called 
Bingham Fort District (now Lynne); the 
next district north and west was called Sla- 
terville; and north of these was a large and 
extensive settlement named North Ogden, 
which extended to the foot of the moun- 
tains on the north, and north-west to the 
Hot Springs, a distance of about nine miles. 
When Ogden City was organized it included 
most of the North Ogden district, but when 
this division was made it was cut off on its 
north extension, leaving the boundaries of 
Ogden City proper two miles north of Og- 
den River. 

By the years 1853-4 Ogden had grown 
into quite an important city, while the ad- 
jacent settlements, though still small, were 
flourishing. Many farms were opened, some 
of them at a considerable distance from the 
dwellings of the owners. The male portion 
of the population being much of the time 
in the field, while the females and the chil- 
dren remained at home, it was determined 
to build a Spanish wall around the city as a 
defence, with a gate on each side and port- 
holes at convenient distances. This work 
afforded a safeguard against any sudden sur- 
prise by the Indians; it at the same time 
furnished labor and the means of procuring 
subsistence for many individuals who other- 
wise would, at that period, have been out 
of employ. This wall, which was built by 
direct taxes on the citizens to be benefited 
thereby, probably cost $20,000. The set- 
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tlers also in the adjacent districts built forts ; 
Mount Fort and Bingham Fort being of 
that date. This defense and show of con- 
stant vigilance, very likely, _checked the 
disposition of the Indians from making fre- 
quent attempts of hostilities in the early days 
of the Northern settlements; but no doubt 
the universally kind treatment of the In- 
dians by the settlers did much to put an end 
to the Indian difficulties of Weber County. 


ADVENT OF THE RAILROAD. 


On the 3rd of March, 1869, the first loco- 
motive steamed into Ogden. At 11 o’clock 
A. M. the U. P. R. R. track-layers hove in 
sight of the city, and from that time con- 
tinued their march with great rapidity. The 
citizens testified the liveliest joy, as, from 
the high bluffs and every commanding ele- 
vation they feasted their eyes and ears with 
the sight and sound of the long expected 
and anxiously looked for fiery steed. On- 
ward and still onward they came, and thou- 
sands and thousands of our citizens, both 
from here and the adjoining settlements, 
decked in their holiday’ attire, gave hearty 
welcome to the advent of the nation’s great 
highway into this city. 

At four o’clock a public stand was erected 
alongside the track. At five o’clock a pro- 
cession was formed under the direction of 
the committee of arrangements, which con- 
sisted of the mayor, members of the city 
council, the various schools, under the su- 
perintendence of their respective teachers, 
headed by the band, bearing banners, with 
numerous appropriate mottoes, among which 
the following was conspicuous: ‘‘Hail to the 
Highway of Nations! Utah bids you Wel- 
come!”’ 

Pedestrians, equestrians, and crowded 
vehicles now thronged the festive scene. 
Wadsworth’s artillery having arrived, asalute 
of twenty-one guns was fired, whose deafen- 
ing echoes vibrated through the mountains, 
hills, and vales. 

At half-past five o’clock the rails were laid 
to a point in a line with the Tithing Office 
street, five blocks north into the city. On 
the stand were Hons. F. D. Richards, L. 
Farr, Colonels D. Gamble, W. Thomson, 
Captains William Clayton, F. S. Richards, 
Joseph Hall, Gilbert Belknap, J. McGaw, 
Esqrs., Col. J. C. Little, D. B. Warren, 
and others who were invited, but whose 
names I have not learned. 

The vast audience being called to order 
by Hon. Lorin Farr, (mayor of Ogden 
City,) Hon. F. D. Richards wasintroduced, 
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who delivered an eloquent and soul-stirring 
address. 

‘“Three cheers for the Great Highway’’ was 
then proposed and given, when the wildest 
enthusiasm and demonstrations of joy pre- 
vailed, and loud shouts rent the air-~ Amid 
the alternate pealings of the artillery’s thun- 
der, the music of the band, and the long- 
continued shrill whistling of the three en- 
gines, the waving of hats, handkerchiefs, 
and other demonstrations of pleasure, ren- 
dered the occasion such as will not soon be 
forgotten by those present. 

Addresses were also delivered by Hon. L. 
Farr, Colonel J. C. Little, Mayor Blair and 
A. Miner, Esq. 

In the month of May, Ogden was repre- 
sented at the connection of the Union Pa- 
cific and Central Pacific roads at the Prom- 
ontory by F. D. Richards, Lester J. Her- 
rick, Lorin Farr and other representative 
men of the city. 

Besides these two national highways fol- 
lowing the course of the setting sun, we 
have two roads of more local but still con- 
siderable importance. The first is the Ura 
CENTRAL, connecting Ogden with Salt Lake 
City, south, 39 miles. On the 17th of May, 
1869, near the Weber river, the ground was 
first broken for this road; a creation of Brig- 
ham Young. 

There were present on the occasion the First 
Presidency of the Mormon Church ; officers 
of the company, B. Young, president; W. 
Jennings, vice-president; John W. Young, 
secretary; D. H. Wells, treasurer; Jesse W. 
Fox, chief engineer; B. Young, W. Jennings, 
F. Little, C.. Layton, and D. H. Wells, di- 
rectors; also Elders John Taylor, E. T. 
Benson, F. D. Richards, B. Young, Jr., 
President L. Farr, Bishop West, and a large 
concourse of people. Counselor George A. 
Smith dedicated the ground for the road by 

‘prayer. President Young then removed 
the first sod, and was followed by George 
A. Smith, D. H. Wells, W. Jennings, Esq., 
and citizens. The road was completed and 
opened for travel January rath, 1870. 

On Monday, toth of January, the last 
rail of the Utah Central was laid, and the 
last spike driven by President Brigham 
Young at the terminus, Salt Lake City, and 
the people of the two chief cities rejoiced 
together. Ogden was well represented on 
this auspicious occasion. A special train 
from this city started for the end of the 
track, at 10.30 A. M., bearing the presiding 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities, as well as 
many other prominent citizens of this place, 
who, with the Union Pacific and Central 
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Pacific officials, had been invited to attend 
the celebration. An excursion train followed 
immediately after, also loaded with a great 
number of Ogdenites. 


Having thus given a chapter of the early 
history of Ogden—which will doubtless in- 
terest our readers from the fact that Ogden 
is the third city established west of the 
Missouri river, they ranking thus, San Fran- 
cisco, Salt Lake and Ogden—we leave 
the historical line and treat of Ogden City 
as it is to-day. The poetical Professor 
Haefeli writes with pardonable warmth: 


‘(What Provo is to the south, and Salt 
Lake City to the centre of Utah Territory, 
Ogden City is to the north. Indeed, the 
‘Junction City’ has a future almost certain 
to put in the shade that of any of her sister 
cities ; she is likely to become the Chicago 
en miniature of the Inter-mountain region. 
Nature and man alike have contrived and 
contributed to make her the ‘hub’ of the 
Great Salt Lake Basin. Salt Lake City may 
—and most likely will—remain the political 
capital of the future State of Deseret and 
the religious Mecca of the Latter-day Saints, 
but Ogden City will eventually become 
the central node of the trade and commerce, 
the gathering focus of the agricultural and 
metallurgical enterprise of the vast domain 
between the gorges of the Rocky Mountains 
and the snow-capped fastnesses of the Sierra 
Nevada. 


‘‘Nestling close under the western shad- 
ows of the majestic Wasatch Range, flanked 
by the meandering courses of Ogden and 
Weber rivers, Ogden, the county seat of 
Weber County, is situated like most towns 
and cities in Utah. Ogden is laid out in 
blocks forty rods square, separated by streets 
six rods wide which, all over town except in 
the business centre, are shaded by trees 
which transform the streets into lovely ad- 
The 
townsite proper measures three and one-half 
miles from north to south, and three miles 
from east to west, while the city itself ex- 
tends fourteen blocks (about two miles) from 
east to west, and a little less in the direction 
of the meridian. The altitude of Ogden is 
4,340 feet above the sea level, giving the 
city a healthy climate and pure atmosphere, 
while the snow-fed streams from the rugged 
mountain bosom are able to furnish an 
abundant supply of the other chief ingredi- 
ent of physical well-being, water.”’ 

Describing the city as it appears to the 
writer at that most charming period of the 
year in our inter-mountain country—between 
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the opening of spring and summer—Profes- 
sor Haefeli says : 

‘‘Just at this season when the fertile bosom 
of Mother Earth begins to heave under the 
generous kisses of vernal Sol and the warm 
breath of spring, and the tiny shoots of 
grass give the ground a verdurous tinge ; 
when the winged singers on the once. snow- 
laden boughs carol forth their rejoicings 
over the sprouting of blossom-promising 
buds and the breaking forth of timorous 
leaves, then indeed Ogden offers a fine 
sight, as you view the lower western part 
from the bluff (‘‘Bench’’) which rises in a 
smooth acclivity towards the east. Your 
back toward the still snow-clad mountain 
fastnesses, you send your glances over a 
beautiful and fruitful country, rich in farms 
and. fields, gardens and orchards, dotted 
with thriving settlements all over, as far as 
the alkaline shores of America’s Dead Sea, 
whose wide and placid expanse giitters with 
silent sheen at the foot of hazy hills, and 
under the azure canopy of a cloudless sky. 
And nearer to you, just under your feet, 
your eyes wander with satisfaction over the 
peaceful homes of a population of 7,000 
‘people, whose neat cottages and stately resi- 
dences, well kept gardens and fruitful or- 
chards betoken ease and prosperity, progress 
and happiness. Neither are all the build- 
ings humble cottages, or lowly huts, ‘dug- 
outs,’ lumber shanties or adobe houses, as 
they were two decades ago. Many three- 
story brick buildings of commanding dimen- 
sions tower over their less pretentious 
neighbors, and numerous church spires point 
heavenward, while two proud educational 
structures—the Sacred Heart Academy and 
the Central School, the latter Utah’s finest 
school edifice—captivate the roving eye, and 
give irrefutable evidence of the public spirit 
of Ogden City and her appreciation of 
the sacred cause of education. 

‘And this idyllic picture is supplemented 
in the spirit of the nineteenth century by 
the shrill whistles and black smoke pillars 
arising from the western confines of the city, 
where many iron horses are stabled.’’ 

While a detailed history of the commerce 
of Ogden would be unprofitable in a maga- 
zine aiming to present to the great public 
east and west our live, busy, enterprising 
Junction City of to-day, a few commercial 
linkings of the past to the present may not 
be out of place. 

Before 1863 there was no regular com- 
merce in Ogden. Richard Ballantine in 
1861 kept a little store in the Ogden House, 
where the present bank of Guthrie, Dooly & 
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Co. stands. He was ‘‘called on a mission,”’ 
sold out, and the only business that was 
done for some time thereafter was in a small 
room in the Tithing Office. Near the year 
1863—which year properly dates the begin- 
ning of the commerce of Weber County— 
Jonathan Browning, who owned a half-block 
on the west side of the present Main Street, 
sold a portion of land for the erection of 
stores, and also himself built. Mr. James 
Horrocks purchased a piece of the Brown- 
ing lots and put up astore. Shortly after, 
Arthur Stayner built alongside of him, but 
before the completion of his store Stayner 
sold out to Bishop West, who commenced 
and did a thriving business. About the 
same time William Pidcock also commenced, 
and Samuel Horrocks. 

About this date William Jennings estab- 
lished a branch house of his business in Og- 
den, in a building owned by Bishop Clarke’s 
widow, since occupied for several years by the 
Schuttler Machinery and Wagon Company. 
From this point dates the regular commer- 
cial period of Ogden, Jennings being the 
first merchant proper to engage in the com- 
merce of the city, but after that N. S. Ran- 
sohoff, the once influential Jew merchant of 
Utah, started a branch. house in Ogden, 
with Henry Tribe as manager. Mr. Jen- 
nings, however, did not continue long in 
Ogden business but sold out to Bishop 
Chauncey West. In the fall of 1866 David 
H. Peery moved to Ogden. In the spring 
of 1867 Peery was employed by Bishop 
West as clerk in his store. Soon thereafter 
he sold a farm ,in Virginia for $10,000, 
besides getting several thousand dollars in 
collection of debts there, which enabled 
him, in connection with Lester J. Herrick, 
to buy out Bishop West’s store. There was 
now capital among the local merchants of 
Ogden and first-class business experience, 
Peery having been, before the war, a very suc- 
cessful Southern merchant. In 1860, Peery 
and Herrick sold out to the newly established 
Z. C. M. I., of which institution Mr. Peery 
became manager. Shortly after, business 
calling Peery to Virginia, S.. P. Teasdel, 
Esq. , wasappointed superintendent. After 
a period of about six months, the gentleman 
returned to Salt Lake City and commenced 
business. D. H. Peery returned to the pos- 
ition of manager, which he retained un- 
tilet8ys. 

In the summer of 1866 Mr. Kiesel brought 
astock of goods to Ogden, at which date began 
his connection with this place, now known 
as the Railroad Junction City, but which 
was then nothing more than a principal 
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settlement of an _ agricultural county. 
The first stock of his Ogden trade he, 
Strange to say, sold to the first Co-Operative 
started in Utah, as this Ogden co-operative 
store preceded any other of the kind in the 
Territory; and it may be considered as a 
sort of commercial forerunner of Z. C. M. I. 
_ proper, which was organized years after- 
wards. The principals of that primitive 
“‘Co-op.’’ consisted of McCoy, Job Pingree, 
Richard White, ‘‘old man Baker,’’ Riter, 
“‘Bob’’ Wilson, and others. These pur- 
chased the stock of goods in question. 

In the winter of 1866 Mr. Kiesel followed 
up with another stock of goods brought to 
Ogden, which, as the one before, belonged 
to Gilbert & Sons, whose names must be 
classed among the Ogden merchants of that 
period. 

In 1882 Ogden put on quite a new ap- 
pearance. Architecturally, in some of its 
features, it rivalled Salt Lake City. The 
Broom Hotel rose on the corner where there 
had been so long a little row of shops 
which gave an insignificant appearance to the 
business part of the city, but where stands 
now the finest hotel between Omaha and 
San Francisco. A number of other build- 
ings of imposing pretensions were erected on 
Main and Fourth Streets. During the spring 
and summer the busy workmen gave life 
and bustle to these streets, and Ogden in a 
twelvemonth seemed to advance a decade. 

‘‘For many years,’’ says the Ogden Dir- 
ectory, *‘Ogden, the railroad centre of the 
Rocky Mountain region, suffered from lack 
of appropriate facilities, and thousands of 
travelers—both pleasure-seeking tourists and 
business men—passed by the city after a few 
moments’ stop at the depot, who otherwise 
would have remained a day or two in the 
town. This deficiency was supplied by Mr. 
John Broom, an old time citizen and a man 
of enterprise, who, in April, 1883, com- 
menced the excavation for the foundation of 
the Broom Hotel on the corner of Main and 
Fifth Streets, where formerly a row of low 
wooden structures had served as permanently 
dangerous firetraps.’’ 

It remained for Mr. Broom to not only 
attempt, but to consummate this purpose. 
In the year named above, he tore down all 
the other buildings, and commenced the 
erection of the fine structure which now 
bears his name, and adds lustre and wealth 
to the town. The ‘Broom Hotel’’ is an 
elegant three-story building covering an 
area of land 66 feet on Main Street, and 150 
feet deep on Fifth Street. On the first floor 
on the corner is a well-filled drug estab- 
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lishment; immediately north of that is an 
elegant book and stationery depot; and still 
north of it is the mercantile house of Grix. 
On the first floor on Fifth Street are tonsor- 
ial establishments, bath houses, billiard hall, 
reception rooms and offices of the hotel. 
On the second floor are located 35 rooms 
which will average in size 20 by 14 feet, and 
include in their number the spacious, finely 
appointed dining and banqueting _ hall,. 
60 by 33 feet. The third floor also con- 
tains 35 rooms of. the same dimensions as 
those of the second. The structure is of 
brick material—containing eighteen fine 
bay windows. The building is from a 
design by Matthews & Son, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. The time occupied in the erection 
was about nine months, and the total cost 
was $75,000. 

The Broom Hotel was opened on January 
t5th, 1883, by Mr. A. D. Shakespeare, un- 
der whose management it was conducted for 
several years; it was afterwards under the 
personal direction of Mr. Broom himself, 
and it is at this writing under the manage- 
ment and proprietorship of Judge Gibbons. 
Mr. Broom, however, is still the owner of 
this grand hotel which bears hisname. The 
house has become popular and is well pat- 
ronized by city residents and the traveling 
public. Our first engraving of views of 
Ogden City is the Broom Hotel. 

The second is a view of Main Street 
looking north from the Broom Hotel corner, 
well defined to the corner of the next block 
where stands a fine building occupied by the 
Ogden branch of Z. C. M. I. and the First 
National Bank. 

Our third view is of the Z. C. M. I. cor- 
ner itself, with a page of its history and de- 
scription of the building. 

At a director’s meeting, held February 
16th, 1880, the matter of erecting a suitable 
building for the Institution’s business at 


Ogden, upon the lot purchased from the 


Church, was discussed. The discussion re- 
sulted in the following resolution: ‘That 
the board of directors deem it expedient to 
at once put up a suitable building at Ogden 
upon the lot purchased from the Church, 
and that the superintendent be, and is hereby 
authorized to proceed to secure bids and 
let contracts for carrying out this purpose.”’ 

This resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed, and immediately thereafter work was 
commenced by excavating the basement 
story and laying the foundation of the Og- 
den Braneh of Z. C. M. I. 

The style of architecture is the medieval 
Corinthian, with a slight indication of the 
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VIEW OF MAIN STREET, LOOKING NORTH. 
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Tuscan, and is highly suited to the business and if it is possible for the mind engaged 

carried on. Itis one of the handsomest busily in mercantile pursuits to blend with 

business blocks in the Territory, and is his business an appreciation of the highest 

beautifully located at the corner of Main taste for nature, this site affords such an one 

and Fourth streets, facing east and south; the best opportunity for its cultivation and 
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development. The building is 133 feet 
long by too feet wide, and consists of base- 
ment and three stories. Entering by the 
south door the eyes are at once greeted with 
immense stocks of clothing, hats, gentle- 
mens’ furnishings, fancy and staple dry goods, 
notions in countless variety, boots and shoes, 
and groceries of every description. Further 
on are the departments containing queens- 
ware, glassware, fancy ornaments, lamps, 
chandeliers, carpets, linoleums, wall paper, 
stoves, farming tools, and every conceivable 
article of shelf hardware. This floor is 
devoted exclusively to retail trade. The 
second floor is used as a jobbing, sales and 
store room, at the east side of which is situ- 
ated the clerks’ and manager’s offices. 
These offices are well appointed in every re- 
spect, and constitute as pleasant a counting 
house as any in the country. A fine large 
vault is built at the south end of the office 
as a repository of all the valuable books and 
papers relating to the business of this gigan- 
tic institution. The third floor is used 
wholly as a storage room, where huge cases 
and bales are stacked ; a spacious loft is also 


here tobe seen. The basement is where the 
immense stocks of groceries, consisting of 
car-loads of meats, sugars, soaps, canned 
goods, etc., are conveniently kept, as well as 
a stupendous quantity of heating and cook- 
ing stoves and ranges. ‘The floor is of Port- 
land cement, and it is said that this cellar 
has no rival in the West. The store is 
warmed by asteam-heating apparatus, lighted 
at eventide by the electric light, and is fitted 
up with every modern convenience both for 
the comfort of those engaged in it and for 
those doing business, and of these a Morse 
elevator, driven by water power, running 
from cellar to third story, is not the least 
important feature. The erection of the 
building was commenced in March, 1880, 
and was completed at an estimated cost of 
$70,000, during the superintendency of Mr. 
H. S. Eldredge, of the parent Institution at 
Salt Lake City, who contributed in no small 
degree to the making up of the plans, and 
under whose immediate direction the details 
were carried out. There were 800,000 brick 
and 250,000 feet of lumber used in its con- 
struction. It is fitted with water and gas 
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VIEW OF MAIN STREET, LOOKING SOUTH. 


pipes throughout, as well as speaking tubes 
connecting each floor and compartment. 
The design was the work of the late Mr. 
Obed Taylor, architect, of Salt Lake City ; 
while the supervision was entrusted to Mr. 
N. C. Flygare, of Ogden, who had also the 
contract for the carpentering. The building 
was dedicated on Friday, February 4th, 
1881, and the following named gentle- 
men took part in the ceremonies: Presi- 
dent, John Taylor; Directors, Joseph F. 
Smith, H. S. Eldredge, Wm. Jennings and 
Pero Calder; sand D..H.. Peery, .Esq., 
Apostle F. D. Richards, and ex-Mayor 
Lorin Farr. Mr. John Watson, an ex- 
perienced, energetic business man, is the 
manager of the Ogden branch of Z. C. M. I. 

Our next cut is a view of Main Street 
looking south. 

Recently Main Street has been extended 
another block farther north, and several of 
the principal. merchants of the city have 
erected large and finely appointed mercan- 
tile houses on this.extension block—notably 
the Kuhn Brothers and W. H. Wright and 
Sons. Their establishments and _ several 


others of an appropriate class give a deci- 
ded business defining from Z. C. M. I. cor- 
ner north, in which direction the commer- 
cial extension of the city is fast traveling. 
On the opposite side of the street also there 
are quite a number of live business men 
located; the principal establishment being 
Mr. George A. Lowe’s attractive buildings, 
well stocked with agricultural implements, 
wagons, buggies, etc. Besides the main 
street there are two first-class business streets— 
Fourth and Fifth—alive with commercial 
enterprise and bustle, extending three blocks 
to the extreme limits of the town leading to 
the railroad depot. On one of these— 
Fourth Street—stands the large wholesale 
house of Fred J. Kiesel. On these streets 
there are also located Ogden lumber mer- 
chants who do a wholesale business with all 
these inter-mountain ‘Territories, besides 
their local trade; principal among whom are 
Barnard White, Mayor Eccles and the Idaho 
Lumber Company. 

_ The business views and aspects of the city 
thus presented, we will continue with a com- 
mercial sketch of Ogden. 
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Commercially speaking, Ogden is to be 
preferred to any city in Utah. She is second 
to Salt Lake City in her population, but 
first in her commercial character and enter- 
prise. Indeed her commercial history stands 
out nonpareil, and in its salient points this is 
not only interesting but unique. Just as 
we might understand its type character in 
itsname—the Junction Railway City of these 
inter-mountain Territories—so we might 
understand its character as commercially 
corresponding thereunto; that is to say, it 
is the Junction City of the West in every 
respect. Ogden is also unique in its com- 
posite population, its genuine, warm-hearted 
fusion among the business and commercial 
men, its quick mercantile impulses, the 
broad aims and purposes of its chief men in 
trade and commerce, who not content with 
amere local or evena Territorial trade, stretch 
out their arms to grasp a reciprocal trade re- 
lation with the whole United States east and 
west. A few points of historical reminiscence 
will be both instructive and pertinent. 

Ogden City before 1868-9 was what in 
American character parlance we call a one- 
‘horse town. Salt Lakers contemptuously 
spoke of her site as Ogden Hole; and her 
grade as a city, of course, suffered from the 
significance. ‘‘Thecity of Ogden was buried 
in a hole,’’ and Salt Lakers, perhaps sensing 
betimes the certain rival destiny between 
Ogden and Salt Lake City, were enviously 
prone to stigmatize with the name ‘Ogden 
Hole’ one of the most notable places on 
our Territorial map. 


But with the advent of the railroads—the 
U. P. and the C. P. meeting simultaneously 
at this junction point in their march across 
the continent—the character of Ogden 
became instantly and almost entirely 
changed. She was now the junction city, 
with a promising future and a decided des- 
tiny. No man saw this so quickly as Brig- 
ham Young, nor more keenly sensed the call to 
a mission in the affairs of the great west which 
Ogden wasreceiving. Prompted by this faith 
in the destiny of Ogden as a first-class city of 
the future, and in the important part which 
she must play in the business and commer- 
cial activities of these inter-mountain and 
coast countries, and withal pardonably de- 
sirous for the community of which he was 
the leader to retain their dominance in the 
northern part of Utah, he had Mr. T. B. 
H. Stenhouse go to Ogden to publish his 
Daily Telegraph, leaving it of course to its 
proprietor’s option to change its name en- 
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tirely or simply from the Sat Lake to the 
Ogden Daily Telegraph. Stenhouse, though 
a natural journalist, had not the natural in- 
stincts of a colonizer, as Brigham Young 
had, nor could he sense with Brigham’s al- 
most unerring intuition the migration of 
people towards a given point, and the im- 
pulses of commerce and trade growing di- 
rectly and indirectly therefrom ; but he imag- 
ined that Brigham Young with a ruthless 
absolutism of will designed to sequester him 
and his paper from Salt Lake City to Ogden, 
to leave the entire journalistic field to the 
Deseret News and George Q. Cannon, its 
editor. Such was the charge of both Mr. 
Stenhouse and his wife against President 
Young ; but the reasons that Brigham gave 
our lamented friend, the journalist, at the 
time he gave him a journalistic mission 
to Ogden, was that Ogden was destined to be 
a great city in the future; that he, Brigham, 
wanted him at Ogden to ‘‘hold the fort,’’ 
and that Stenhouse, who had a wide reputa- 
tion throughout America, and journalistic 
contact with hundreds of editors east and 
west with whom he was personally acquaint- 
ed, could do more for Utah and his own en- 
terprise by removing to Ogden than he could 
by remaining in the capital and contiuuing 
the publication of the Salt Lake Dazly Tele- 
graph. In fine, President Brigham Young 
believed that Ogden was going to bea great 
city of the west, in some respects foremost and 
to be preferred to Salt Lake City, while T. 
B. H. Stenhouse had not at that time come 
up to that view nor sensed the destiny of 
Ogden, as he would to-day were he living 
and an active journalist in our midst. 


OGDEN JOURNALISM. 


Without leaving the main subject of Og- 
den as destined to rank first in Utah as 
a commercial, business and manufacturing 
city, we may take a few passing notes of the 
early history of Ogden journalism. 

Stenhouse having resolved to remove to 
Ogden, yet not to resign his hold on Salt 
Lake journalism, decided that the first num- 
ber of the Ogden Dazly Telegraph should be 
published the morning after the laying of 
the last rail on the Promontory, and that it 
should contain a full account of the pro- 
ceedings. Early in May, 1869, Stenhouse 
shipped presses and type by wagon. T. G. 
Odell, a printer of first-class repute who had 
worked on the London Zimes, was engaged 
as foreman, and he arranged the type and 
fixed up things, preparing for the arrival of 
the managers. The building in which the 
Ogden Telegraph was to be published was 
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the old Seventies’ Hall. On the morning 
of the 8th, Webber, Jaques and Stenhouse 
went up to Ogden from Salt Lake City in 
the stage. On the day of the laying of the 
last rail on the Promontory, Stenhouse was 
there to greet, at the celebration of the grand 
meeting of the U. P. and C. P. railroads, 
his.brother correspondents from the east and 
the west; for T. B. H. Stenhouse, notwith- 
standing he was a Mormon, was one of the 
fraternity that Fred Hudson matured and 
the elder Bennett ‘‘bossed.’’ Meantime, 
Webber and Jaques got the outside of the 
first number of the Ogden Ze/egraph up, and 
everything was waiting for the return of 
Stenhouse from the Promontory with his 
editorial notes on the laying of the last rail. 
The senior editor came in late at night; he 
was worn out with the events and bustle of 
the day; he begged off; Webber and Jaques 
stopped up all night, made a good article 
from Stenhouse’s notes and published next 
morning a splendid paper, which was No. 1 
of Ogden journalism. The TZelegraph ran 
several months and was then returned to 
Salt Lake City. Meantime, Jaques was 
sent to England on a mission to publish the 
Millennial Star, and Colonel T. G. Webber 
was called into .Z. C. M. I. Thus ended 
the history proper of the Dazly Telegraph as 
well in Salt Lake City as in Ogden. 

Soon after the suspension of the Ogden 
Daily Telegraph the Ogden Junction was 
started under the auspices of Apostle F. D. 
Richards and a joint stock company con- 
sisting of the leading men of Ogden City. 
A few brethren clubbed together a hundred 
dollars each. Afterwards a: company was 
formed and incorporated. F. D. Richards 
was its first editor. It began existence on 
Saturday morning, January ist, 1870, as a 
semi-weekly, publishing days being every 
Wednesday and Saturday. In his salutatory 
the editor said, ‘‘In our opinion the time 
has come when the best interests of all con- 
cerned require the publication of a paper in 
Ogden, not particularly a religious, political 
or scientific paper, but such a one as shall 
best serve the interests. of our City, County 
and Territory, to give the latest news, to 
advertise business, and to represent ourselves 
instead of being represented by others. * * 
While our town has become the junction for 
railroads, it is no less a junction for public 
sentiment.’’ _ 

In an article on ‘‘ Our Home Line’’ the 
editor notes: ‘‘ The life, bustle and anima- 
tion which pervade the junction of the three 
railroad lines are evidences of how rapidly 
Ogden has grown in a short time, and 
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tell of a prosperous and prominent fu- 
fare.’? 


OGDEN ABSORBS CORINNE, 


For awhile after the advent of the railroad 
it was thought by many that Corinne would 
become the chief commercial city of north- 
ern Utah, notwithstanding that Ogden had 
been chosen as the railway junction city. It 
was claimed that Corinne was geographically 
the best distributing point. At the outset 
all the merchandise that passed by team into 
Montana and Idaho went from Corinne, and 
it was also the point from which the produce 
of this Territory was exported. Nor should 
it be forgotten that these enterprising Gen- 
tiles who founded Corinne were the first 
legitimate exporters of Utah, and perhaps 
no city on the Pacific slope could show a class 
of more representative men than those who 
were identified with that now absorbed city 
which for a while stood in rivalry to Ogden. 
They were nearly all of them men of com- 
merce and business generally. Some of 
them had followed the track of the railroad 
during its construction from the eastern 
frontiers to the junction point of the two 
great railroads that were about to unite the 
Atlantic and Pacific States. On the route 
they had-founded cities periodically, pulling 
up their stakes and transporting them as 
often to keep pace with the ever-shifting ter- 
minus. These were men of indomitable 
business energy, ambition und push. Indeed 
many of them had been in the war, served 
for years, some on the side of the North, 
some on the side of the South. Nearly all 
of this class had also been officers in the 
army, quite a fair proportion of them 
having ranked as captains, majors, colonels, 
and several as generals. These men, just 
out of the war service which they had en- 
tered—some of them ere they had reached 
the age of manhood—were coming west to 


.begin their individual lives and lay the foun- 


dation of their business fortunes, and these 
were to be met by others who had long been 
identified with the growth and enterprises of 
the Western States and Territories. Such 
was the class of men who settled at first at 
Corinne and established what was then styled 
the Gentile city of Utah. 

The illusion, however, soon passed away, 
and these sagacious minds became convinced 
that no business energy or enterprise could 
take from Ogden its destiny as the Emporium 
of Northern Utah. Hence they removed 
their business houses from Corinne to the 
Junction City; so that it may be now said of 
the business and commercial element of Og- 
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den they are as picked men, first-class in 
every respect, more especially as touching 
their executive capacity, commercial enter- 
prise and untiring energy. 


BETWEEN THE MORMON AND 
GENTILE MERCHANTS. 


FUSION 


The merchants of Corinne having removed 
to Ogden, with admirable sagacity dropped 
their distinctive character as Gentiles and 
put on the more sensible and proper charac- 
ter as citizens of Ogden. In this they set 
an example worthy the adoption of every 
intelligent citizen of Utah, and in time their 
example had its influence on other principal 
towns of Utah: this indeed is the meaning 
of the later fusion of the business men of 
Utah and the formation of the Chambers 
of Commerce of Ogden, Salt Lake and 
Provo. 

Since the removal of the Corinne mer- 
chants to Ogden, both sections—Mormon 
and Gentile—have lived in fair accord as 
citizens of one commonwealth; and consid- 
ering the gulf that previously divided these 
sections, which a quarter of a century’s irri- 
tating conflict had made, in seeming, almost 
as impassable as the chasm which of yore 
divided the North and the South, the bridge 
which the good sense of the Ogden business 
men erected between them was admirably con- 
structed for their mutual advantage, and their 
fusion in a short time is really wonderful. 
But the best interests of their town and the 
vigor and prosperity of its commercial life 
was the common aim of every healthy- 
minded citizen of Ogden. Indeed in some 
cases Mormon and Gentile have gone into 
business together, forming one partnership: 
instance the old partnership that »was sus- 
tained for a number of years between Wm. 
Vandyke and L. B. Adams, who began the 
first export trade of Ogden with the sur- 
rounding States and Territories. In passing 
along Main Street, Fourth Street and Fifth 
Street, the visitor from Salt Lake quickly ob- 
served the neighborly feeling and commu- 
nion that existed between the Ogden mer- 
chants and business men, and noticed it 
more perhaps because such was not the 
case in Salt Lake City as a general rule, for 
at the capital the demarkation of Mormon 
and Gentile merchants had been very irri- 
tatingly maintained. And thus at length 
this growing fraternal feeling and mutual in- 
terests in the welfare of their city brought 
into existence the 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Though it would be neither proper in a 
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magazine article, nor interesting to give a 
lengthy record of the organization and 
doings of the Chamber, a few salient points 
may be noted in passing. 

«The Ogden Chamber of Commerce,’’ says 
its Secretary, ‘‘was organized in April, 1887, 
for the purpose of advancing the general 
prosperity of the varied interests of the ‘Ter- 
ritory, and especially of the city of Ogden 
and vicinity, and to promote efficient, honest 
and economical government. 

“<The necessity for such an organization was 
so apparent that within one week from the 
preliminary meeting one hundred members 
were enrolled, comprising a large majority 
of the wealth, intelligence and commercial 
interests of the city. 

‘By broad and liberal methods the execu- 
tive officers disseminated reliable informa- 
tion concerning the natural resources and 
manifold attractions of Ogden, and their 
energetic and industrious labors have re- 
sulted in the pecuniary advantage, not only 
to residents, but to those attracted by the 
unparalleled advantages offered in the way of 
investment, residences, etc. 

‘‘Encouraged by past successes the Cham- 
ber will, with unflagging interest and re- 
newed zeal, continue the important work of 
making known throughout the length and 
breadth of the country the special advan- 
tages of Ogden, as a manufacturing, ship- 
ping and distributing point, and will be 
pleased to answer inquiries, especially from 
intending visitors, concerning the opportu- 
nities for profitable investment in the way 
of manufactures, building sites, wool and 
cattle interests, railroads, mines, agriculture 
and fruit raising, the population, unrivalled 
climate and scenery, and the demand for, 
and consumption of, different articles and 
supply of the same. 

The Chamber feels satisfied that no other 
part of the country can offer greater induce- 
ments in any of the above mentioned mat- 
ters than this great railroad centre, the Junc- 
tion City of the West.’’ 

Since the organization of the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, 
following the example set by her progressive 
and intuitive neighbor—the Junction City— 
has also organized a Chamber of Commerce 
and inaugurated a vigorous boom, sending 
to the Eastern States an advertising car to 
exhibit the resources of Utah, and also dis- 
tributing tens of thousands of pamphlets 
illustrated. The object is to set forth her 
many inducements that Utah presents for the 
investment of foreign and domestic capital 
and for a large incoming population, which 
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in a few years with the wonderful, ay, un- 
paralleled resources of this country must 
make Utah in the near future one of the 
most famed States in the American Union. 
The responsible character of the men who 
compose the Salt Lake Chamber joined with 
that of the men who form the Ogden Cham- 
ber may be relied upon as a fair and _suffi- 
cient guarantee that all which they set forth 
and promise will be realized. 

Ogden may justly boast that she organ- 
ized the first Chamber of Commerce in 
Utah, and while it would not be fair to take 
a feather from the plume of, the Salt Lake 
Board of Trade who have formed their 
Chamber and inaugurated their monuments, 
because the times and the circumstances 
justified and called their efforts forth, still is 
it true that Ogden was in the advance and 
that her southern neighbors—Salt Lake and 
Provo— had the example of the success of 
her commercial fusion on which to predicate 
the happy results and potency of their later 
organization and well arranged business 
movements. 

The first president of the Ogden Cham- 
ber of Commerce was. Ex-Mayor David 
Peery. The present board is as follows: 

Officers: —P. H. Emerson, president; 
~ H. S. Young, vice-president; L. B. Adams, 
2nd vice-president ; J. H. Knauss, secretary; 
O. E. Hill, treasurer. 

Directors: Ele Eamerson., Es. S- 
Young, L. B. Adams, J. C. Armstrong, S. 
M. Preshaw, John Watson, V. M. C. Silva, 
David Kay, Sidney Stevens, H. M. Bond, 
H. L. Griffin, Joseph Brinker, James 
Mack. 


CLIMATE. 

Inviting population to their city and capi- 
talists from abroad to come with their abun- 
dant wealth to aid in the development of a 
city which offers so many advantages for 
manufacturing and mercantile activities and 
even greatness, the Ogden Chamber, realiz- 
ing the prime importance of healthy cli- 
mate, delegated Dr. Condon to report upon 
the subject, which he did, and from the doc- 
tor’s unique report we excerpt the following: 


It is not the object of this writer to. mis- 
lead the public in regard to the climate of 
Ogden City and Weber County, Utah, as a 
health-resort: nor to seek by the loose ver- 
biage of an irresponsible charlatan to praise 
it more than a life-long residence here will 
justify; therefore, I say that all morbid con- 
ditions will by no means mend here, and 
there are some diseases that not only develop 
pernicious conditions, but these rapidly aug- 


‘produce this morbid condition. 
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ment until death comes to close the scene. 
I have no doubt but one far gone with con- 
Sumption or asthma, one whose vital forces 
have been broken on the cruel wheel of 
want or burnt out by the fires of dissipation, 
or in battling long with either of these mer- 
ciless maladies, would hardly survive even a 
few months of this pampering air. The 
system cannot stand the strain of discipline 
necessary to accomplish the end sought. 
Let one in a tolerably good condition, but 
who feels that he has the taint of these cruel 
scourges burning in his veins, come out here, 
and in a few months the old neighbors, ac- 
customed to his former haggard appearance, 
would not know him. 

Let me call your attention to another 
frightful malady from which this favored 
region is exempt; I allude to radzes, or hy- 
drophobia. So far as I know there has never 
been a case reported, although we have vast- 
ly more dogs than we need, and having the 
usual weakness of their kind, they quarrel 
among themselves and rip the beggar’s heel 
just the same as they do anywhere else. 
(The beggar sometimes gets angry, but he 
does not go mad.) If one be bit by his 
favorite spaniel he pays no more attention 
to it than the pain demands. I shall not 
attempt to formulate a theory on the singu- 
lar relationship between a man’s heel and 
the bite of his dog in this neck o’ the woods ; 
for the fact is I haven’t any theory, though 
it isa pleasant contemplation to know that 
if the dog will only survive his attack on 
the tramp, the tramp will thrive without in- 
convenience. 

And now we come to another remarkable 
phenomenon not generally known. _ I sup- 
pose that all phenomena are remarkable, but 
this one is a little out of the common of 
even strange things. We have no sunstroke, 
or coup de soleil. May be people make a 
living here without having to work hard 
enough to heat their blood sufficiently to 
May be— 
but no matter, men are never struck down 
here by the sun’s rays the same as they are 
elsewhere, owing, perhaps, to the conditions 
favorable to ready evaporation spoken of 
elsewhere. This relieves the blood of its 
increased heat, which theorem is based on 
the same proposition that the bottom of a 
boiling kettle is always cool. 

Venomous reptiles and poisonous insects, 
such as make life a burden in the Southern 
and Middle States, do not find thisa healthy 
climate. . Sometimes one finds an innocent 
little bug as a bed companion, but it is so 
seldom that he would not be lonesome with- 
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out it, and it is regarded more as a social 
visitor, ora vara avis, or a souvenir, than 
an interloper. But fleas do not swarm out 
of the earth as I have seen them around Los 
Angeles; nor do spiders, large as a baby’s 
hand, weave their thick cables among the 
trees to trip the unwary traveler, as they are 
said to do in Arizona, South America, and 
the Hawaiian Islands. ‘The ‘‘rattler’” is sel- 
dom found outside his haunts in the moun- 
tains. St. Patrick may have published his 
ukase forbidding him this beautiful retreat 
reserved for the delightful habitation of 
man; Ido not know. But true it is that 
in the harvest field, where such accidents are 
most common elsewhere, the meditations of 
the hired man are not disturbed by the hiss 
of the deadly adder, nor the rattle of his 
snakeship (especially if the man leave his 
jug at home.) But I fear that the reader 
has found this paper already too tediously 
long, and asa line has to be drawn some- 
where I will draw it at ‘‘snakes,’’ and so 
conclude this imperfect monograph on Og- 
den City as a natural sam/arium. 


APPRECIATION. 


I. A case of Phthisis Pulmonis, or Tu- 
berculosis, or Consumption, as a primary of 
idiopathic disease has never been known 
here. 

2. Asthma has never been developed 
here, but, on the contrary, when one comes 
here already stricken with it, a quick, surpris- 
ing and almost spontaneous cure is effected. 

3. Lungs, weak from whatever cause, 
grow rapidly strong again; and the morbid 
conditions of them change to healthy func- 
tion so rapidly that the patient can hardly 
comprehend it. 

4. There has never been acase of simon- 
pure sunstroke for any chronicler to record 
in the history of any of these settlements. 

5. There has never been a recorded or 
observed instance of a dog ‘‘running mad’’ 
or the victim of his bite being seized with 
hydrophobia. 

6. Venomous reptiles are entirely un- 
known here, except the rattlers, which are 
extremely rare, and confine themselves to 
mountain locations and are almost inaccessi- 
ble to man or domestic animals. 

AS. Condon, MoD: 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Scarcely less important than that of cli- 
mate to an invited population is the religious 
and educational question, seeing that it in- 
volves the social status, the moral life and 
health, the intellectual association and even 
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the recreation and pleasures of many peo- 
ples compounded into one community, 
which every city more or less is in itself, 
notwithstanding its party and minor divis- 
ions of politics and sects. | And relative to 
Utah this question in the minds of the peo- 
ple in the Eastern States and Europe has 
been of a very weighty and serious nature; 
and the invitation to our fellow citizens in 
the Eastern States, to make their home in 
Utah, has seemed repulsive to many who are 
unacquainted with the true social and relig- 
ious status of the Utah of to-day. Through- 
out the world it is known that Utah was 
settled by the Mormon community, and a 
quarter of a century ago the thought of 
coming to Mormon Utah, to those of other 
faiths, was like the thought of one’s sunder- 
ing all ties of home, church, society and 
state. But it is very different to-day, in the 
year 1888, as the following illustrations of 
the various churches and educational insti- 
tutions of Ogden will quickly show to the 
eye of the reader, more effectually than any 
special argument could. 


METHODIST CHURCH. 


From a report given to the Methodist 
conference held in Salt Lake City in 1880, 
it appears that Rev. C. C. Nichols, a local 
preacher, who, as arailroad agent at Uintah, 
moved into the Territory, in September, 
1869, amid his railroad duties inter- 
mingled miscellaneous missionary work. 
About the same time Rev. L. Harsough 
preached in Ogden, Corinne, Wasatch and 
Salt Lake City. Directed by Bishop Ames, 
superintendent of the Methodist mission in 
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BAPTIST CHURCH. 


Utah, Rev. G. M. Peirce opened the Ogden 
mission with preaching ia the passenger de- 
pot of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
Railroads, June zoth, 1870, and in the fol- 
lowing September A. M. Danley, (local min- 
ister) was appointed to take charge of the 
Ogden branch of the Methodist Church. 
Thus began the missions of the various de- 
nominations, which have now flourishing 
churches in Ogden City, beside the Mormon 
Tabernacle, but whose detailed history it is 
not germane to attempt in a magazine sketch: 
the pictorial views will illustrate all their 
subjects needed here. As it will be very 
proper and interesting to an invited popula- 
tion to present somewhat more fully the 
educational institutions of Ogden City, we 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
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extract the following notices from the official 
organ of the Chamber of Commerce—the 
Lnter-Mountain Merchant: 


Sacred Heart Academy, under the direction 
of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, is situated 
In one of the finest localities of Ogden. 
The buildings are handsome and commodi- 
ous, and in every way well suited for educa- 
tional purposes and contain special advan- 
tages for the physical health and comfort ‘of 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


the pupils. The salubrity of the fresh air 
and mountain breezes from the Wasatch 
range, under whose shadows it stands, makes 
it a veritable sanitarium. The 
foundation of these buildings was 
laid by Right Reverend Bishop 
Scanlan (then Father Scanlan,) in 
1878, and was formally opened the 
same year by a staff of seven 
Sisters, with a roll call of forty 
pupils. ‘The Sisters offer the advan- 
‘tage of a thorough education to 
young ladies entrusted to their care, 
sparing no pains to promote the 
best moral influence, as well as 
the health and happiness of their 
pupils, ‘‘mens sana in corpore 
sano’’ being one of their mottoes. 
As the hope of reward sweetens 
labor, crowns of honor, gold and 
silver medals and other premiums 
are among the many incentives 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


made use of to foster study and lady-like de- 
portmentamong thestudents. Pupils of all de- 
nominations are received, and whilst the ut- 
most care is taken in the religious instruction 
of the children of Catholic parents there is no 
interference with the religious opinions of 
those of a different belief, although for the 
sake of good discipline all are required 
to attend public and religious exercises. No 
wonder the fame of the Academy has spread 
far beyond Utah, and to-day there are sev- 
enteen Sisters actually engaged in the in- 


MORMON TABERNACLE, 
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struction of sixty boarders from the Terri- 
tories and States of the Pacific Coast, and 
one hundred and thirty day pupils. The 
scholastic year is divided into two sessions 
of five months each. The first session com- 
mences on the first Monday in September 
and ends on the last of January. The sec- 
ond session commences on the first day of 
February and ends the latter part of June. 
Pupils are received at all times during the 
year. The curriculum of studies comprises 
languages, music, painting, drawing, sewing 
plain and fancy, and in fact all the solid 
and ornamental requirements which make 
the perfect lady. This institution is one of 
which Ogden is justly proud. 


The Central School, as its name indicates, 
is situated, geographically and in the matter 


CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


of population, very near the centre of the 
rapidlygrowing city of Ogden. 

As a public school building it stands pre- 
eminently artistic in design and noble in 
structure. 

When compared to buildings used for 
similar purposes in the Territory, it is a 
monumental edifice, erected to the honor of 
the progressive minds that conceived it and 
the generous public’ spirit of the men who 
furnished the means to execute the concep- 
tion. At the same time no people deserve 
special praise for erecting good school 
houses. This is one of the great moral ob- 
ligations that rest upon all civilized men. 
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The building contains four large 
recitation rooms, two on each floor 


—the building being two stories, of 


brick—with wide halls between, 


and some five small rooms, one of 


which is used as a library, contain- 


ing several hundred volumes, and 
the others for recitation and other 
purposes. 

The seating capacity will accom- 
modate four hundred pupils. The 
rooms are large, well seated, lighted 
and heated, with good ventilation ; 
and also supplied with maps, < harts, 
globes, etc. 

At present the course of study 
comprehends four departments, 
Academic (two parts), Grammar, 


and Intermediate. 


The course of instruction com- 


SACRED HEART ACADEMY. 


It is a duty, and they should only be com- 
mended for performing duty. 

The best and most attractive structures of 
all communities should be their educational 
institutions: and as Ogden has performed 
this duty well, words of commendation are 
appropriate. 


pletes the advanced studies of the 
common branches, and_ intro- 
duces higher studies when demanded. 
The present higher studies are rhetoric, 
mental and moral philosophy, civil govern- 


ment and political ethics, physiology, 
physical geography, book-keeping and 
general history. A normal class is 


also instructed in the theory of teach- 
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ing. Vocal music is taught in all the 
departments. 


The immediate environments of the build- 
ing cannot be surpassed in the Territories. 
A large and commodious yard, well shaded, 
affording a fine ground for recreation, is in 
the rear, while the front is Ogden’s pride, 
in the matter of lawns, with its beds of vari- 
egated flowers, making, from early spring to 
the frosts of autumn, one of the loveliest 
spots in this charming city; exercising a re- 
fining influence upon teacher and pupil, and 
causing the tourist as he passes to stop and 
admire. 


OGDEN ACADEMY. 


Not a more desirable location can be 
found in all the beautiful city of Ogden 
than was chosen by the New West Educa- 
tion Commission, on the corner of Fifth 
and Spring streets, for Ogden Academy. 
The building is of brick, two stories and 
basement. On the first floor are four large 
school rooms, with ample halls and cloak 
rooms; on the second floor, one school 
room, a library, and a hall with a seating 
capacity of over six hundred. All the 
rooms are arranged according to the most 
approved methods for school purposes. In 
the basement are the furnaces, a laboratory, 
rooms for gymnasium and other similar 
purposes. The heating and ventilation have 
received careful attention, and are practical- 
ly perfect. 

The course of study has been carefully 
prepared and includes those branches usual- 
ly taught in Eastern academies, fitting pu- 
pils for college. | Besides the academic de- 
partment there is a graded course of study 
beginning with a primary class, and continu- 
ing through the intermediate and grammar 
grades. A kindergarten department will be 
organized when the funds of the society will 
permit. The teachers have all had long ex- 
perience in Eastern schools, and bring to 
their work here ripe culture of years of suc- 
cessful school work. 

The aim of the Academy is to develop in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual strength by 
means of a thorough and symmetrical edu- 
cation under Christian influences. The 
conduct of the pupils is the constant care 
of the teachers, who strive to inspire them 
with a true and noble ambition, and to fit 
them for the duties and responsibilities of 
mature years. Those who trust pupils to 
this institution may feel assured that no pains 
will be spared to train them to establish 
good characters. 

A boarding house for pupils will be open- 
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ed whenever there is a demand forit. Pu- 
pils wishing such accommodations will be 
under the immediate and constant care of 
the Faculty, who will provide for their com- 
fort and good conduct, and will exercise a 
parental watchfulness over them. 


SCHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


For the purpose of giving a Christian 
education to children of all denominations 
the present building was erected by the Epis- 
copal Church, and opened in the latter part 
of 1877. It is a brick structure of two 
stories, containing three class rooms, located 
on the corner of Young and Fourth streets. 
The school opened on the first Monday in 
last September with an enrollment of nine- 
ty-two pupils, which number has steadily in- 
creased until at present there are over one 
hundred and forty names on the books of the 
school. For the first term of four months 
there has been an average attendance of over 
ninety per cent. The principal of the 
school has in several cases been compelled 
to refuse admission to new pupils from want 
of room, as the seating accommoda- 
tions are now crowded to their utmost ca- 
pacity consistent with health. 

The price of tuition in the Higher De- 
partment, which is taught by Prof. A. C. 
Newell, is $2 per month; of the Intermediate 
Department, taught by Miss A. Sweet, 
$1.50 per month, and of the Primary De- 
partment, taught by Miss Mable Cross, $1 
per month. ‘These tuition rates are entirely 
inadequate to support the school, as the 
revenue obtained from these sources only 
covers fifty per cent. of the expenses. 
In order to be able to conduct the school as 
it should be conducted, the school is de- 
pendent on the donation of annual scholar- 
ships of $40, which are given by Sunday 
schools and generous individuals in the east 
who appreciate the sacredness and import- 
ance of this missionary work. The course 
of study pursued in the school is modeled 
closely after the courses of study adopted 
in the best Eastern public schools, and all 
pupils before graduating can obtain a good 
High School education from ‘‘The School 
of the Good Shepherd.’’ As proof of this 
it may be mentioned that one pupil recently 
matriculated at Yale, and another at St. 
Stephen College, New York, immediately 
after leaving this school. The keen interest 
taken by parents in the welfare of the school, 
and the ever increasing number of applica- 
tions for admission are the best proofs of the 
school’s success, and strenuous efforts will 
in the near future be put forth to accommo- 
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date all pupils who may wish to enjoy the 
privilege of attending the school. 


OGDEN SEMINARY. 


. The Ogden Seminary, Methodist School, 
is at present in charge of L. M. Gillilan 
and wife. The school proper has two 
departments besides an Industrial school 
and Instrumental Music. In the two de- 
partments everything from the rudiments 
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only intended for encyclopedias. Test ex- 
aminations are held at the end of every 
term to give parents and guardians some 
idea of the students’ progress. The strict- 
est disciplinary tactics are practiced through- 
out the school. The school year is divided 
into four terms of ten weeks each. A short 
vacation is given at the end of each term 
and also the usual holiday vacation and 
legal days. 
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WEBER COUNTY COURT HOUSE, 


to preparatory collegiate studies, such as 
higher mathematics, Latin, Greek, elemen- 
tary science, etc., are taught. In the higher 
department special attention is given always 
to the underlying principles of the subject 
under consideration; familiar topics are 
discussed, and in all the principle of educa- 
tion, educo is followed and students drawn 
oud instead of stuffed with facts such as are 


Improvements on the school premises and 
new regulations in all have been inaugurated 
during the year and everything seems to be 
cared for and looked after. 

. Improvements in attendance is also notice- 
able and now the teachers are enabled to 
report good and regular attendance. 

This school seems to be on a fair road to- 
ward a healthy institution and it is hoped the 
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patrons and people will give it the patronage 
it justly merits. 

With these views of the public places of 
the city we also present a cut of the County 
Court House, which, situated upon the brow 
of the hill, is the most prominent archi- 
tectural feature of Ogden, and one that 
strikes the eye of the traveler on the rail- 
road as soon as the city is in sight, giving 
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with the special subjects of its commerce 
and trade, we may complete these pictorial 
illustrations with several notable views of 


OGDEN’S ENVIRONS. 


The official organ of the Chamber, inviting 

attention to Ogden scenery, says: ; 
‘One of the most desirable things in 

life is to live where there are beautiful sur- 
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a favorable impression even to the passenger 
that never leaves the car, of the Junction 
City, which he might fain have visited had 
time permitted. 

The City Fathers are at the present time 
engaged in erecting a new City Hall which 
is designed to cost $30,000, and which, of 
course, when finished will greatly enhance 
the appearance of the city. And before 
returning to culminate this sketch of Ogden 
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roundings. Beautiful scenery is almost 
always pictured with mountains, lakes, rivers 
and trees. Places that have these are 
selected as resorts the world over. It is 
because of these qualities that the Ogden 
scenery is so noted. . 
‘‘The city of Ogden is located about three 
miles west of the base of the Wasatch 
mountains, and seven miles northeast of 
Great Salt Lake. The Wasatch range 
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comes nearly to the Lake on the north, and 
forms a semicircle around Ogden, then 
south parallel with the Lake. The sage- 
brush plains thus enclosed are rapidly being 
planted with trees. Canyons enter this 
semicircle of mountains, giving a circulation 
of air. Ogden River comes in through the 
mountains east of the city and enters the 
Lake. Several miles south, the Weber 
River enters the valley and joins the Ogden 
about a mile below the city. A view of the 
valley and city, from the mountains, is a 
scene which cannot well be excelled any- 
where. It presents to the view a complete 
map of all the streets, buildings and im- 
provements, of the fields and groves, of the 
five railroads centering here, of the Great 
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get an idea of the real grandeur of the situ- 
ation. 

“Ogden Canyon is one of the finest in 
the Territory; the scenery there is varied 
and is so grand as to cause those who visit 
it to wish to repeat their visit often. Many 
travelers who have been in the wildest scen- 
ery of America and Europe, after passing 
through this canyon, have made the state- 
ment, that it is the most superb canyon 
they ever saw.”’ 


OGDEN AS THE MANUFACTURING CITY OF 
THE FUTURE. 


Returning to the principal subject of 
commerce and trade, we dwell a moment in 
closing on the rare opportunities of Ogden 
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Salt Lake with its promontory and its 
mountain islands, and of the various settle- 
ments in the valley. 

“‘A boulevard is to be built east from the 
northern part of the city to the mountains 
southward back of the city. At the base of 
the mountains where this boulevard goes the 
valley and city present a view the like 
of which but few cities can boast. 

‘‘Few travelers ever see Ogden in passing 
through. Salt Lake City, being the most 
historic in the Territories, is sought more 
by visitors. They admire the mountains 
around Ogden as they see them from the 
depot, but they cannot in passing through 


‘as the great prospective manufacturing em- 


porium of these inter-mountain and coast 
countries and as the export centre from Utah 
to the surrounding States and Territories. 
It is the well digested opinion of the busi- 
ness men and capitalists of Ogden that she 
will become in the near future a city of iron 
manufacturers and its laboring population 
known in the world as a community of work- 
ers in the various branches of iron industries. 
Its Chamber of Commerce takes a lively in- 
terest in this subject, at present being very 
desirious to engage the help of Eastern and 
foreign capitalists to co-operate with their 
local capitalists in building and working iron 
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ENTRANCE FO OGDEN CANYON. 


manufactories and developing the inexhaust- 
ible iron resources of Utah, iron being in 
reality her representative mineral, and the 
very backbone of the wonderful mineral 


formation, to which’ her silver mines, vast 
and rich as they are, must by-and-by take 
but a second place and Utah rank as one of 
the greatest iron countries of our globe. 
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FALLS IN WHELER’'S CANYON, 


To give this glowing view the cool judgment 
of sagacious business men,—if any view of so 
warm a subject as the prospect of our iron 
works of the future can be cool,—we take 
the following passages from the official or- 
gan of the Ogden Chamber of Commerce 
in an article which originally appeared as a 
leader in the Ogden Herald from the relia- 
ble pen of its editor, F. J. Cannon. 


IRON KING, 


One of our leading industrial men said 
the other day 
“What pnd you think if I were to say 


to you that in Alaska they have whole 
mountains of iron ore, which, when smelted, 
will produce pigs of cast. iron so malleable 
that they can be beaten out into thin plates, 
and then polished like the finest steel? 

‘Would n’t you say that the quicker we 
could run a railroad into that country to 
bring out some of the iron possessing such 
properties, the better for all our industrial 
pursuits in which this staunch metal is so 
great a factor? 

‘‘T think you would. Well, this kind of 
iron exists. It exists in quantities so vast 
that if the number of tons were stated, the 
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amount would be beyond the comprehension 
of an ordinary mind. ‘The ore is easy of 
treatment, and when the metal is cast into 
pig, one of the pigscan be bent and broken, 
and a piece of it laid on an anvil and ham- 
mered, without being cracked or splintered, 
into a thin plate. It actually beats all the 
stories of malleability that ever I read or 
heard outside of those related of ‘gold, 
which of course can be beaten into leaf. 
‘Don’t you think that in possessing such 
a wonderful resource, Alaska has something 
better than her silver mines and her seal 
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railway companies, and all the smelting 
men, and all the iron workers in the country 
would have been scheming and planning to 
build a road to reach the iron fields; and 
forming companies to erect smelters and 
iron works there.’”’ 

Another gentleman, who devotes some of 
his time to scientific pursuits, said: 

«Let me tell you, sir, that if by some nat- 
ural or legal obstacle all importation of iron 
goods into this country had been stopped 
fifteen years ago, Utah in general and 
Ogden in particular would have been the 
greatest manufacturing center 
of iron and steel goods in the 
whole world. 

‘“‘We read not long since of 
Carnegie, the iron king; who, 
in a brief time has made him- 
self a prince in the royal family 
of the industrialists, by means of 
the very metal, iron. For one, 
I stand ready to take off my hat 
to the man who will make him- 
self, right here in Ogden, the 
iron king of America. He can 
do it by having a large stock 
of grit and experience, and a 
moderate stock of capital.’’ 

It is true that Ogden has 
within easy reach inexhaustible 
quantities of iron ore. At any 
point within the city limits where 
works might be established, the 
best grades of ore can be laid 
down for $1.50 to $2 per ton. 
The ore is extremely rich, and 
yet easily worked. There are 
several kinds of ore, each hav- 
ing peculiar quality ; but of each 
there is enough to supply a 
score of furnaces through all 


time to come. Some of these 


ores are in demand for fluxing 
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fisheries? Because this resource is practic- 
ally inexhaustible. It could supply the 
world with iron for a thousand years to 
come. 

“IT have said that iron ore possessing these 
properties does exist. This is true; but not 
in Alaska so far as I know. It exists here, 
at our very doors, within half an hour’s ride 
of the great railway junction in Ogden. 
And probably that is the reason why so 
few of us know anything about it. If these 
mountains existed within Alaska, or within 
the Antartic circle, or on the moon, all the 


purposes. We have recently 

seen a letter from the office of 

one of the principal smelters at 
Butte, agreeing to purchase any quantity of 
ore which may be shipped from a certain 
mine at Ogden, and to pay therefor $5.50 
per ton. 

The quality and quantity of the iron ores 
around Ogden are such that any iron worker 
who may examine the question cannot avoid 
a feeling of enthusiasm. 

The low lands of Ogden are productive 
of natural gas. It is the opinion of our 
industrial men that sufficient gas could be 
brought up from a number of wells, and 
united in one pipe to answer for all smelting 
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purposes. The gas works will give a con- 
siderable quantity of coke. In addition, 
Pleasant Valley slack, which is very cheap 
in this market, can be used with admirable 
success. 

Water power is to be had simply for the 
asking. 

Convenient locations upon which to erect 
necessary works can be obtained at nom- 
inal prices. 

The demand for iron in this region is 
very great. The opportunity for the estab- 
lishment of foundries to use the product of 
iron smelters could not be better. 

Iron works were once estab- 
lished in Ogden; but, through 
mismanagement, legal chican- 
ery, and possibly something not 
far removed from dishonesty, 
the stockholders were bled to 
death, and the works—right in 
the dawn of a mighty success— 
were abandoned. 

Local capitalists who know 
the advantages to be derived 
from iron works here have always 
hesitated since that day to put 
their money into such an enter- 
prise; because they would be, 
in the main, dependent upon 
strangers for the management of 
an affair of the kind; because 
few men here are supposed to 
have a practical understanding 
of the subject. But this question 
only needs a little examination 
on the part of any man acquain- . 
ted with the iron industry to 
convince him, if he be a reason- 
able person, that the finest op- 
portunity of the age exists here 
to-day. 

Some quantities of iron have 
been produced here from the 
ores within easy reach. 

In one instance two _ ores 
were blended and car wheels 
were made from the product. 
They were sent to San Francisco, tested 
there, and put immediately into use. The 
firm which handled them down at the Bay 
said that they were made from the best 
iron for this purpose to be found in the 
known world; they had an especial tough- 
ness, and yet lightness, which could not be 
paralleled by the product of any other iron 
region. This firm issued its order for an 
unlimited quantity of car wheels and other 
goods; but the order never received atten- 
tion, for the causes heretofore stated. 
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Stoves were successfully made. 

The incident related in the opening, of 
the malleability of cast iron; is not exagger- 
ated. It is a positive fact that the pig of 
the cast iron, made without especial care 
from the blended ores of this region, can 
be hammered into a plough-share or a prun- 
ing hook. 

We are located at a point which enables 
producers and manufacturers to ship easily 
to any spot on the civilized globe. The 
constant railroad building in this region 
creates a demand for rails and spikes enough 
to keep mighty mills in operation. 


WATERFALL CANYON, 


Capitalists are cordially invited to give 
this matter investigation. It is no imprac- 
ticable scheme; but it is such an opportun- 
ity as will appeal to the business sense of 
any person having means and experience in 
iron working. The man who accepts this 
situation fully, and prosecutes the necessary 
works without delay, will in very truth be- 
come ‘‘THE IRON KING OF THE WEstT.’’ In 
fine Utah is destined, for her marvelous re- 
sources of coal and iron, to be to the New 
World what Great Britain is to the Old. 
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GLASS AND OTHER MANUFACTORIES. 


Tue Ogden Chamber has recently been 
considering the opportunities for building 
an extensive glass manufactory, discussing 
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the subject of home consumption, but espec- 
ially the export of glass in its ‘‘thousand and 
one’’ manufactured forms, to California and 
the whole Pacific States and Territories. 
These States need an immense glass supply, 
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but have not the native material, fuel and 
advantages generally for glass manufacturing 
as Utah has in extraordinary abundance. 
The executive officers of the Ogden Cham- 
‘ber, and a special committee appointed for 
the immediate starting of that branch of 
manufacturing industries, have been in. cor- 
respondence with gentlemen of long exper- 
ience in the work and sale of glass, and the 
general opinion is that Ogden can be made 
the glass emporium of the west. Already 
have the business men of the city offered 
to the Chamber to form at once a glass 
manufacturing company, and to vigorously 
push its industry and enterprise, confident 
that nothing further is required than a reas- 
onable investment of money and exper- 
ienced workers for great success and an ex- 
tensive export trade, all native advantages 
being abundant and uncommon to make Og- 
den the western emporium of the glass trade. 


A NATION OF MANUFACTURERS. 


Nor should it be forgotten in contemplat- 
ing Ogden in the future as the great repre- 
sentative manufacturing city of the Pacific 
States, that the people of Utah are a nation 
of manufacturers. Her Mormon population 
has been chiefly drawn from the great manu- 
facturing emporiums of England and Scot- 
land and the iron works of Wales. Here 
we have operatives and experienced over- 
seers and foremen from Sheffield, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Pas- 
ley, and other like cities, famous through- 
out the world for their factories, and whose 
operatives are verily manufacturing com- 
munities resembling the busy bees in their 
hives. All that England and Scotland are 
in this respect, Utah is; and it was the 
realizing that the Mormon people were as a 
little nation of manufacturers that caused 
Brigham Young to elevate the bee-hive over 
his house as the emblem of Utah’s charac- 
ter, her people and her destiny. The salient 
point of this view now is that the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce, and her business 
men generally, are at this moment engaging 
their practical thoughts and energies to ful- 
fill the prophecy of Utah’s State emblem— 
the Bee-hive—and to make Ogden City her 
manufacturing queen. 


OGDEN THE EXPORT CENTER. 


It has been already briefly noted that 
Corinne and Ogden began for Utah her ex- 
port branch of commerce, and that until 
1870 there was no legitimate exportation 
from Utah in acommercial sense. It is 
true in the early times that Utah supplied 
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with flour and all kinds of provisions the 
younger mining territories, especially Mon- 
tana; that the Utah merchants bought the 
produce of the country from our farmers 
for their ‘‘States’ goods’’, sold often at five 
hundred per cent profit to our needy com- 
munity for the staff of life, which those 
same merchants exported to the needy min- 
ing communities around, to whom bread 
was of more value than gold and silver; 
true that those merchants sent, aye millions 
of money to New York, St. Louis, Chicago 
and the other great eastern cities that com- 
merced with the west; true also that these 
were the methods by which our commercial 
relations, so healthy and satisfactory now, 
were opened and sustained between the 
East and the West; but in the pure commer- 
cial sense this was not exportation—not the 
opening of ‘‘the dispensation’’ of - Utah’s 
export trade. To Ogden—Corinne and her 
merchants being a chief part of Ogden to- 
day—to her belongs the honor of having 
begun the export branch of Utah com- 
merce. Here may be quoted a portion of 
my biographical sketches of L. B. Adams 
and Wm. Vandyke, written formerly to 
illustrate this very subject of the beginning 
of Utah’s exports. 

When Mr. Adams came to Ogden and 
formed partnership with Mr. Vandyke, there 
was not a hundred dozen of eggs sold in a 
month. But the firm of Adams & Vandyke 
was established on purpose to handle and 
export the produce of the country, not by 
the barter of States’ goods for Utah pro- 
ducts, but by direct purchases from the 
community, also from the merchants and 
€0-operative stores. They started by pay- 
ing cash. Soon their line of commerce 
grew into importance and was encouraged 
by the bishops and presidents of stakes, for 
the business gave direct returns of money 
to the country and distributed it among the 


‘people upon the regular equitable principles 


of commerce. 

But a preparation had already been made 
by Mr. Adams for an extensive business as 
a forwarding merchant and exporter, previ- 
ous to his forming a co-partnership with Mr. 
Vandyke. In the years 1869, ’70 and ’71 
he established relations with Cache and 
Bear Lake Valleys and with most of the co- 
operative stores of Weber and Morgan 
Counties, and also with Salt Lake City. 

The business of Adams & Vandyke grew 
rapidly. Wagon-loads of eggs came to 
them from Cache Valley. Moses Thatcher 
was head and front of this export business 
from his stake, and, with his encouragement 
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and push, Cache Valley yielded vast sup- 
plies. President Peery, of Weber County, 
also encouraged this export trade. 

These Utah supplies from the various 
counties, over which they had now establish- 
ed their business upon a large scale, Adams 
& Vandyke sent to all the principal railroad 
and mining towns in Nevada, and the sur- 
plus of the eggs and butter they sent to 
San Francisco. During the years of their 
co-partnership they encouraged the farmers 
to raise vegetables for exportation to these 
same points. They obtained openings for 
Utah potatoes in Colorado, where they sent 
car-loads upon car-loads. They also sent 
car-loads of potatoes into California. This 
grew into ‘‘the potato boom’’ about four years 
ago, and our farmers for the first time began 
to realize what this legitimate exportation 
of Utah’s produce was doing for the country. 

Business continued to increase more than 
one hundred per cent. from year to year. 
Meantime some dozen commission houses 
sprang up, proving that Utah exportation, 
of which Adams & Vandyke were the pio- 
neers, was most successful, and that it was 
very much altering our Utah system of com- 
merce. In the old time it was, so far as the 
masses were concerned, simply a system of 
barter, and, to them, discount upon every- 
thing which the agricultural districts pro- 
duced. 

In the spring of 1877 Adams & Vandyke 
dissolved partnership, each establishing 
himself on his own account and following 
the same line of business. 

Mr. S. W. Sears, one of the former super- 
intendents of the Ogden branch of Z. C. 
M.I., ata later time also engaged in the 
exportation of Utah wheat, shipping first to 
San Francisco and afterwards to the Euro- 
pean market. Of one of these shipments 
in 1879, which is related to Ogden enter- 
prise, the Sa/t Lake Herald said: 

“Mr. S. W. Sears, who returned home 
from San Francisco yesterday, chartered 
another ship for the transportation of Utah 
wheat to the European market, during his 
stay in the Bay city. The ship chartered is 
the ‘Ivy,’ carrying 1,905 ‘tons, or 66,000 
bushels. The shipments of the wheat com- 
menced from Ogden, on Thursday, and are 
to be completed within thirty days. It isa 
matter of congratulation among the Utah 
farmers that a direct market has been ob- 
tained for the sale of their cereals, as it does 
away with the necessity of paying commis- 
sion to shippers in San Francisco. It being 
the object of all far-seeing business men of 
this Territory to obtain a direct market for 
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the disposition of territorial products, this 
last enterprise is one that will be beneficial 
in its results to all, either directly or indi- 
rectly. Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile In- 
stitution is supplying Mr. Sears with the 
wheat to load this vessel.’’ 

Here is what the Deseret Vews says: 

‘‘A large quantity of wheat is annually 
shipped away from this Territory. The 
greatest step for the good of the farmer in 
connection with this business was the ship- 
ping of wheat direct to the European 
market. 

«A short time ago we made soine allusion 
to the opening up of a direct trade, in grain, 
with European ports from this Territory, to 
master the details of which Mr. S. W. 
Sears, of this city, took a trip to England. 
We related his success and spoke of the safe 
arrival at Hull of the ship ‘Ivy,’ containing 
the first cargo of Utah wheat shipped direct 
to Europe without any handling by middle- 
men, or payment of per centage to brokers. 
Only one point in the transaction of this 
business was then in any doubt, that was, 
the holding out of the guaranteed quantity 
and quality of grain in the vessel. This 
doubt was entirely dissipated when the ship 
was unloaded, and the ‘Ivy’ was pronounced 
the most honestly loaded vessel that had en- 
tered that port for a long time. 

“The following certificates from well- 
known dealers establish this without oppor- 
tunity of dispute: 

“HULL, Oct. 13th asogo. 

Having had ample opportunity of seeing 
the cargo of Utah wheat (in process of dis- 
charge) per ‘Ivy,’ we are of opinion that the 
cargo is fairly and carefully loaded, and that 
the wheat is of superior quality and run 
more evenly all through than cargoes usually 
do shipped vza San Francisco this season. 

KEIGHLEY, MAXTED & Co. 

ToS. W.. Sears, Esq. 


‘*PETERBORO’ & HULL, 
Oct. 13th, 1879. 
We the undersigned, importers of wheat, 
etc, purchased the cargo of Utah wheat from 
Mr. S. W. Sears, per ship ‘Ivy,’ from San 
Francisco. She was discharged at Hull and 
turned out well, the wheat having been hon- 
estly and fairly loaded, and run uniformly 
good in all parts of the ship, and was fully 
up to the representation made to us by Mr. 
Sears before arrival. The wheat was well 
liked by those who purchased it from us, and 
all our transactions in connection with the 
shipment are very satisfactory. 
Cuas. Roperts & Co., 
per H. WricHrT. 
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And to-day the export trade from Ogden 
goes bravely on. Men of the Junction City 
engaged in the export line are too numerous 
for us to dwell upon their individual activities, 

‘but we may instan.e as an example, H. L. 
Griffin and David Kay as principal among 
the Ogden exporters. 

H. L. Griffin commenced business in 
188x and engaged in handling the fruits and 
produce of Californiaand Utah. When he 
started, the producers brought their goods 
to the wholesalers in a very crude state, but 
gaining experience by the very demand 
made upon them they now put them 
up in good condition. Thus the exporter 
is enabled to handle them to advantage. 
The country is good for producing peaches, 
plums, and pears in car lots. When they get 
sufficient supplies they can ship from Utah 
as well as from California. This we say 
upon the authority of Mr. Griffin’s exper- 
ience. He ships to the markets of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming, Nebraska 
and Kansas, besides potatoes to Illinois, 
Ohio, New Orleans, Tennessee and Texas. 
Of the last fall’s Utah crop he shipped one 
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hundred and sixty-five cars, and of eggs he 
exported 85,000 dozen during the last year. 

Mr. David Kay, the energetic young Og- 
den exporter who, if we mistake not, was 
born as well as cradled in the Junction City, 
commenced business in 1879 in the export 
of fruit and general produce. He then 
branched out into the wholesaling of grain, 
dried fruits, seeds, etc., which has increased 
until he now does an export trade with 
nearly every Stite in the Union, from Texas 
in the south to Oregon and Washington 
Territory in the north, California in the 
west and New York in the east—long dis- 
tance shipments made mainly of Alfalfa 
seed, dried fruits, potatoes and wheat. He 
ships annually about 800 cars of grain, fruits, 
seeds and produce combined. 

Thus we close this historical, pictorial and 
commercial sketch of Ogden, its present 
live attitude and its promising future, with 
an excellent showing of its opportunities as 
a great manufacturing city and an export 
centre inviting the energies of our local 
capitalists and the help of foreign investors 
and an increase of population. 


DINGS DENG WITH AROSE. 


O, ROSE so pure, thou tender bloom of spring! 
I bid thee go and rest upon her bosom fair. 
Tell her I would my head might pillow there 

Before thy fleeting beauty shall take wing. 


O, rose so pure! So far less fragrant thou 
Than is the bosom where I’d have thee rest. 
I would that bosom were upon my breast! 

I’d know fond bliss instead of misery now. 


O, rose so pure! Give Lorna thought of me. 
O, Lorna true, so gloomy is this night, 
I would that thou wert here to make it bright; 


I’d hold thee close; I’d whisper ‘‘hope!’’ to thee. 


St. Hrancts. 
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MY VISIT TO PEREGRIN HALL. 


WE were early astir to catch the first train 
to the Mecca of New England—Plymouth 
—where we purposed to spend the day a- 
climbing of hills from whose brown sum- 
mits once blazed the beacon lights of Liberty’s 
early crusaders as bravely as Peter the her- 
mit’s circling campfires flared around the Ju- 
dean shrine of the Holy Sepulchre; to wander 
through donjons of prisoned relics of a 
remarkable era, and to see and to handle 
souvenirs that have come down to us from 
those quaint people that entered the New 
World over the threshold of Pilgrim’s Rock. 

September had a beauty all its own as we 
rolled out of the fashionable little villa of 
Sea View that cuddles in a dent of the 
broken shore to listen to the solemn monody 
of the ocean, and all the hill tops were 
aflame with the glory of coming day. Soon 
the dun vapors of the morning rolled down 
to the sea and we dashed out upon a land- 
scape set with a bit of forest here, and a 
brown patch of meadow there, and every- 
thing in a garb of yellowness so serene that 
we knew the angel of autumn had touched 
them with her invisible wand. In an hour 
we were at our journey’s end, but the little 
city was not yet fairly awake, and so we 
wandered up the quiet street to the old col- 
onial burial ground, and, forgetful of the 


flight of time, consumed the early day in 
reading inscriptions on moss-grown and 
crumbling slabs. 

But when the afternoon was come and we 
had lunched at a pretty wayside booth we 
turned our faces toward the accumulated 
treasures of poet and saga in Peregrin Hall. 
Standing before the door of that historic 
sanctuary we paused a moment to contem- 
plate some of the landmarks that dot this 
interesting neighborhood. Just below us, 
near the scalloped rim of the sea that has 
bent and zig-zagged and triangled the shore 
to meet us here, is Pilgrim’s Rock, a broad 
low boulder not unlike many another scat- 
tered along this coast. But plebeian though 
it be, what a train of recollections the sight 
of it awakens—of the tearful parting at 
Delft Haven—of straining eyes looking out 
over a wide waste of waters toward a shore 
and home they had left forever—of prowling 
wild beasts and merciless human savages— 
of the little band that one by one surren- 
dered to the pitiless winter—of homesick 
tears and dead hearts in living bosoms! ° 
But this rock reminded us of more: over 
this granite threshold trod pioneers who 
were to hew their way into the wilderness of 
new ideas till the equality of all men, in the 
abstract, should be established among the 
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peoples of the earth! And well did they 
perform the work allotted to them ; for since 
that day the world’s millions have been 
pouring along the bloody trail of these bold 
-Sappers and miners till their leaven of cour- 
age, and patience, and tolerance, has im- 
bued the whole human lump with the grand 
theorem that the extrinsic conditions of 
birth or the accidents of life counted as 
nothing in the presence of a real manhood 
and womanhood, and from that day to this 
the world has been ringing with the refrain 
that they set to grandest music near three 
hundred years ago. It has throbbed in the 
solemn wave-beats of the ocean; the 
black wings of the storm have kept time to 
its inspiring measures ; and the stars in their 
paths, in gentler and more winning strains, 
have joined the mighty chorus, till none dare 
dispute the axiom that ALL MEN ARE BORN 
FREE AND EQUAL. 

Under the old vegzme kings pretended to 
rule by a divine right, but this impious as- 
sumption could not well be maintained in 
the New World because of that other and 
happier construction which progressive minds 
of that day began to apply to the same law, 
namely, that the voice of the people was the 
voice of God. It would indeed be strange 
if the arrogant prejudice that had educated 
people for ages could lose its hold on them 
in a week ora year. But, on the contrary, 
‘that ancient doctrine was so tenacious of 
life that it cost an ocean of blood to uproot 
it, and even now the shadow of the throne 
is seen almost everywhere. In monarchial 
dynasties the iron heel may nat be so hard 
as formerly, but it is nevertheless there. In 
America, in statecraft, we have the political 
boss who takes off his velvet glove whenever 
there is a ward caucus, and, among social 
sets may be found a harmless imitation of 
court nobility called by that uneuphonious 
pseudonym, Codfish Aristocracy, and said 
to be by those who know, a harmless sort of 
mutual admiration society where the peacock 
spreads his gaudy plumage over the more 
sombre feathers of the goose. True, the 
world laughs as it looks on, but this in no 
wise prevents them from sending up their 
bright-hued balloons inflated with their own 
breath. 

It is said by travelers that native people 
living in some cantons of Switzerland have 
such predisposition to a disease called goztre 
that when one is discovered without this 
pendulous attachment to the throat, he is at 
once the proper subject for satire because 
of his, to them, anomalous condition. This 
may be true or not, but it serves to show to 


into the sea. 
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what trouble some members of the human 


family will go in an attempt to appear in- 


trinsically superior to their-téllows. 

Above Pilgrim’s Rock appreciative hands 
have erected a beautiful canopy, and over- 
head, in a little chaniber constructed for 
that purpose, repose the bones of Miles 
Standish and others of his time. 

Of the one hundred and two persons who 
on the z2nd day of December, 1620, 
marched shoreward over this stone, nearly 
one half of their-number perished the first 
winter of hunger, disease, or, more pitiful 
still, of homesickness.. Here on _ these 
memorable hills or in these valleys the sur- 
vivors shoveled away the snow and scooped 
out the frozen earth to make a bed for those 
who had given over the struggles of life; 
and when spring came the mounds were 
leveled and corn was planted above the silent 
sleepers, that the Indian might not know to 
what extent the little band had been reduced. 

Underneath a mighty elm and gushing 
from a leaning hillside is Pilgrim’s Spring 
whose solitary biook cuts a silver furrow 
through the brown turf on its merry way to 
the sea. For many years the villagers drew 
their water supply from this crystal spring, 
and so we, imbued with a fitting reverence 
for the place, knelt down to drink of its 
sentient waters. 

Further up the hill, standing clear-cut 
against the sky, isa monument on. the top 
of which is carved a majestic figure with up- 
stretched arm and forefinger of the hand 
pointing heavenward. This is the statue of 
Faith on the National Monument to the 
Pilgrims. The illustration is an apt one, for 
if ever poor humanity needed the exercise 
of that virtue surely the Pilgrims did. 

Like a sheeted ghost, through naked au- 
tumn boughs we can just discern the white 
marble statue of Miles Standish rising from 
a distant point of land that creeps down 
It is erected on the site of 
the house he occupied, and as we look at it,. 
and think of those piping times, we can al- 
most see the redoubtable Captain on that 
night when his friend, John Alden, returned 
from the unsuccessful love-commission to 
Priscilla. But what a stammering account 
of the affair the embarrassed John brought 
back, to be sure. And no wonder; for the 
golden curls of Priscilla, and the pretty 
hand that toyed with the idle spinning- 
wheel, while receiving the unaccountable 
message of love from the warm-hearted Cap- 
tain, had played the mischief with his own 
peace of mind; and in imagination I stand 
unnoticed in the deep shadows of the room 
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and see Miles Standish wear the night away, 
like a caged beast walking to and fro, stop- 
ping suddenly to punctuate an emphatic 
mental sentence by drawing his Damascus 
blade, that had seen service in Turkey two 
thousand years ago and later with the army 
in Flanders, and thrusting it savagely straight 
before him into the empty darkness to pierce 
some imaginary rival, and then as suddenly 
resuming his march a-dragging of the ring- 
ing scabbard over the log floor. And I 
draw myself closer into a corner as I notice 
that morning brings no balm to his perturbed 
soul, but instead, it brings an Indian chief 
to inquire if the mission of the white man 
be one of peace or war; and I almost hold 
my breath as I see the hot-brained Captain 
seize a rattle-snake skin and fill it to over- 
flowing with powder and bullet and thrust 
it back into the hand of the astonished chief 
and warn him to be gone. By this time I 
am lying, for safety, at full length on the 
upper side of a smoky rafter overhead and 
looking down on the agitated Captain, and 
I think what an awful thing it is to be 
crossed in hopeless love. 


But lest the reader tire of this recital we 
will pass into the Hall where available relics 
of that crucial period have been stored. The 
whole building has an imposing look and is 
made, I believe, of brick, but ‘‘sanded’’ so 
as to represent granite. It stands a little 
back from the street and has a Doric portico 
in front. In the pediment is an allegorical 
representation of the landing of the Pil- 
grims carved in demi-relief. In the vesti- 
bule of the building is a tablet of Tennessee 
marble bearing this device: 


PILGRIM HALL. 
BULLE eAssD eet O24 
BY THE 
PILGRIM SOCIETY, 
IN MEMORY OF THE FOREFATHERS. 


Here also is the curator’s ante-room where 
-visitors record their names and pass on into 
the main hall. Near the entrance is a spir- 
ited painting of the Landing of the Pilgrims, 
and a clock that was once owned by Gov- 
ernor John Hancock (whose characteristie 
signature appended to the Declaration of 
Independence is an unfailing source of ad- 
miration, ) stands in the corner, and, although 
it is nearly two hundred years old it is still 
keeping correct time. Ona wall hangsa 
commission from Oliver Cromwell, Lord 
Protector of England, to Governor Edward 
Winslow to be one of the arbitrators be- 
tween Great Britain and the United Provy- 
inces of Holland. It is written on parch- 
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ment and bears a portrait of Cromwell in 
the upper left-hand corner. The walls of 
the hall are colored a plain maroon with a 
beautiful Grecian border above, and over- 
head, the ceiling is elegantly frescoed. 

Here is another painting of the Landing 
of the Pilgrims, that cost about four thou- 
sand dollars. On the opposite wall is Wier’s 
celebrated painting of the Embarkation from 
Delft Haven. On the north side is Charles 
Lucy’s large painting illustrating the same 
scene. Ata prize exhibition in England 
this picture took the one thousand guinea 
premium. About this painting are hung the 
original portraits of the Winslow family six 
in number, if we include that of Penelope, 
wife of Josiah Winslow, the first native-born 
governor of the Colony. His grandson, 
Gen. John Winslow, was the officer who, 
under English orders, removed the French 
Arcadians from their homes, the story of 
which has been so pathetically told by the 
poet Longfellow. 

Here is a fine portrait of Dea. Ephraim 
Spooner who was town clerk and believed 
in ‘Civil Service Reform’’ just enough to 
hold the office fifty-one years. By the side 
of it is that of Gen. Joseph Trumbull who 
was the first Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington; and next to this 
is the grandest face that ever glorified a 
Senate—Daniel Webster’s. A little to the 
right is the portrait of Washington, and 
next is that of Sir Walter Raleigh, which 
was once the property of Thomas Jefferson. 
Occupying a prominent place with these is 
a large sketch done in crayon by Edwin 
White, representing the Signing of the Com- 
pact in the Cabin of the MZayflower, Nov, 
15th, 1620; and for the benefit of those 
who have never read this celebrated docu- 
ment I herewith give it, verbatim : 

“In the name of God, amen, we whose 
names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of 
our dread soveraigne lord, King James, by 
the grace of God, of Great Britaine, France 
and Ireland King, defender of the faith, etc., 
having undertaken for the glorie of God, 
and advancement of the Christian faith, 
and honor of our King and Countrie, a voy- 
age to plant the first colonie in the Northerne 
parts of Virginia, doe by these presents sol- 
emnly and mutually in the presence of God, 
and of one another, covenant and combine 
ourselves together into a civil body politick, 
for our better ordering and preservation and 
furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by 
vertue hereof to enacte, constitute and 
frame such just and equall laws, ordinances, 
acts, constitutions and offices, from time to 
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time, as shall be thought most mete and 
convenient for the general good of the Col- 
onie, unto which we promise all due sub- 
mission and obedience. © In witness whereof 
we have hereunto subscribed our names at 
Cape Codd the 11 of November, in the year 
of the reign of our soveraigne lord, King 
James of England, France and Ireland the 
eighteenth, and.of Scotland the fifty-fourth, 
A No. Dom 1620.” 

Here is a raised platform and on it we may 
find treasures enough to engage our attention 
fora week or more. Sitting close to the 
edge are two very large chairs formerly the 
property of Elder Brewster and Gov. Carver 
respectively. We sit down in them and are 
not cramped for room. They were brought 


ELDER BREWSTER’S CHAIR. 


over in the Mayflower and were probably 
the office chairs of these gentlemen, and the 
handiwork of many different amateur work- 
ers in wood is observable on the high posts. 
And here is the humble cradle of Peregrin 
White, but it was not brought over in the 
Mayflower, for little Peregrin did not need 
it then, as he was not born until the harbor 
on this side of the ocean was reached ; but 
that important event transpired before the 
mother had yet been ashore. Peregrin 
White was therefore the first white child 
born to the colonists in America, and for 
that reason this beautiful hall was given his 
name. He lived to a good old age and died 
as full of honors as of years. Ex-Governor 
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Emery and Mrs. Emery, formerly of Utah, 
are the direct descendants of Peregrin White 
and Governor Carver respectively, and rep- 
resent the sixth generation. They now live 
on the beautiful and broad acres that have 
descended to them from those old Colonial 
ancestors, and the hills and the woods and the 
sea, together with a palatial residence, com- 
bine to make it one of the most delightful 
homes in America. 

On the south side of the Hall is the Alden 
case, which contains many things that John 
Alden and Miles Standish took with them 
from their old homes in England. Wecan- 
not but notice the Alden Bible, printed in 
1620; and close beside it is the Damascus 
sword of Captain Miles Standish before al- 


GOVERNOR CARVER'S CHAIR. 


luded to. John Alden needed the consola- 
tion of that good book sorely on the night 
that he returned with Priscilla’s answer to 
the zavdseble suit of Miles Standish. The 
weapon has an inscription on it that dates 
back scme two hundred years prior to the 
Christian era. It came down to him from 
the Crusaders and possessed an interesting 
history even in his day. On one side of the 
blade is this etching as translated by an 
Arab historian: ‘‘With peace God ruled 
His slaves and with judgment of His arm 
He gave trouble to the valiant of the 
mighty.’’ On the reverse side, this, ‘‘In 
God is all might.’’ There is a wonderful 
story connected with this ancient blade, 
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but I am admonished that I must hasten Also fill my hands with such convenient skill 
As will conduce to virtue void of shame, 


ve c And I will give the glory to Thy name.” 

Here is a beautiful piece of embroidery ey 
worked by the daughter of Miles Standish, But I have far exceeded the proper limit 
and near the bottom, but a little faded now, of this paper and must take my leave of the 
she wrought this verse: reader here, may be to resume the subject 


ish i where we now quit it. 
‘“‘Lorea Standish is my name, 4 


Lord guide my heart that I may do Thy will; A. S. Condon. 


JUNE. 


I gazed upon the glorious sky, 
And the green mountains round, 
And thought that when I came to lie 
At rest within the ground, 
"T were pleasant that in flowery June, 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a cheerful sound, 
The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 
The rich green mountain turf should break. 


A cell within the frozen mould, 
A coffin borne through sleet, 
And icy clods above it rolled 
While fierce the tempests beat,— 
Away! I will not think of these— 
Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 
Earth green beneath the feet, 
And be the damp mould gently pressed 
Into my narrow place of rest. 


There, through the long, long summer hours 
The golden light should lie, 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 

The oriole should build and tell 

His love-tale close beside my cell, 
The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 

The housewife bee and humming bird, 


And what if cheerful shouts at noon 
Come from the village sent, 

Or song of maids beneath the moon, 
With fairy laughter blent ? 

And what if, in the evening light, 

Betrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument? 

I would the lovely scene around 

Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 


I know, I know I should not see 
The season's glorious show : 

Its brightness would not shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow ; 

But if, around my place of sleep 

The friends I loved should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go; : 

Soft airs, and song, and light and bloom 

Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 


And to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been; 
Speaking of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene; 
Whose part in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills 
Is that his grave is green,— 
And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear again his living voice. 


Bryant. 
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EDITOR’S 


Death of a Great Colonizer. 


Another leader of men and prominent factor in 
moulding the history’ of Utah has passed away in the 
person of ERASTUS SNOW. Itisasa pioneer and colon- 
izer of this Rocky Mountain region that we speak of him, 

Erastus Snow and Orson Pratt were the first men of 
the Mormon Pioneers of 1847 who saw Great Salt 
Lake Valley, from the point where the Old Emigration 
Road debouches from the passes of the Wasatch Moun- 
tains on the east side of the valley; and he was one of 
the few who first explored the present site of Salt Lake 
City, with its immediate surroundings. 

For forty years he has been eminently successful as a 
colonizer of the valleys of Utah with proselytes of the 
Mormon faith. In these comprehensive labors he finds 
enduring place as second only to Brigham Young. In 
fact he occupies that place in the estimation of his 
people. 

While his labors in this direction have been extended 
into Arizona and Mexico, the greatest monument of his 
labors is in extreme southern Utah, on the south side 
of the Divide which separates the waters of the Great 
Basin from those flowing south into the Colorado 
River. 

There along the Santa Clara Creek, the Rio Virgin 
River, and further east in Kane County, are fifteen 
thriving towns where the name of Erastus Snow will 
ever be had in honorable remembrance as the co-la- 
borer, the friendly and paternal sympathizer with the 
people, and their efficient leader in their extreme toils 
and privations consequent upon redeeming some por- 
tions of that desert from its desolation and making it 
habitable for man. : 

The funeral obsequies of Apostle Snow commenced 
at noon on Decoration Day. It seemed a fitting occa- 
sion when the graves of a nation’s departed heroes 
were being strewn with flowers, for the mortal remains 
of this benefactor of his country, surrounded with every 
possible token of respect and gratitude, to be consigned 
to their final resting place. 

It is befitting the age and its advancing civilization 
that the American people should gather up-and place 
on record the names and deeds of those who have laid 
the foundations of empire from Plymouth Rock to the 


’ Golden Gate on the Pacific Coast, and alike do honor 


to the founders and defenders of our great Republic. 


Mr. Culmer’s Illustrations. 


Within the past year, the Salt Lake Journal of Com- 
merce, published by Mr. H. L. A. Culmer under the 
auspices of our Chamber of Commerce, has devoted 
much of its space to the illustration of our scenery with 
both pen and pencil, thereby creating a wide-spread in- 
terest in our magnificent surroundings, which we desire 
to sustain; and we are permitted to reproduce a num- 


ber of the engravings from that publication wherewith 


CABINET. 


to picture some of the features which make the vicinity 
of Salt Lake City so charming to every visitor, 


Salt Lake City Going East. 


To use a popular phrase of the day, the West is 
booming everywhere, and with the opening of the 
beautiful month of June, Salt Lake City, embodied 
typically in her Exposition Car, goes East to herald 
the wonderful resources of our Territory. It has been 
gotten up under the management of the Salt Lake 
Chamber of Commerce, under whose auspices it is “sent 
down to the States" to preach of our New Jerusalem 
of the American continent; and, what is singular and 
most note-worthy, this Chamber of Commerce which 
thus sends out its eloquent harbinger of the city once 
known exclusively as the Mormon Zion to proclaim its 
wondrous destiny among the great cities of America, is. 
composed of Gentiles.as well as Mormons! It signifies 
that a strange yet happy and long-yearned-for fusion 
has taken place between the leading business citizens 
of both sections, and that ‘‘all is peace in Zion."’ If 
the Exposition Car does no more in the East than to 
establish this new view of Utah in the minds of the 
American public, it will do yeoman service not only to 
Utah but to the country at large which has groaned so 
long over our social complexities and complaints; while 
capital, which ere now had sought us out and made of 
us ‘‘a great people’’ and an admirable State of the 
American Union, will no more be scared away by the 
threatenings of gory revolution in Zion between the 
Mormons and Gentiles. 
rest. 


The soul of Congress may 
This Exposition Car will solve the knotty Mor- 
mon problem ; on its missionary tour it will attract the 
attention of tens of thousands and prove by its exhibits 
of Utah's native resources-that this Utah Zion of ours, 
which the Car will preach with no uncertain sound, is 
of a truth the most wonderful and promising place on 
earth. 


Montana and ihe Anaconda Mine. 


“Recently the Editor of the WESTERN GALAXY vis- 
ited Montana. It is a Territory of mining towns, 
among which Butte is the sovereign, but Helena is the 
social head and capital of the Territory. In the sense 
of the moneyocracy, of which Helena of Montana is a 
rare type, her society belongs to the upper tendom. 
Helena is a very pretty and desirable city to live in, 
with a chaste society and moral purity to be felt in its 
very atmosphere, which is not the case with the more 
lifey and bustling city of Butte. But the wonder of 
Montana is the Anaconda Mine and Smelting Works. 
There is nothing to equal those works for magnitude on 
the face of the globe. In a future number of the 
WESTERN GALAXY the history and full description of 
the Anaconda will be given with copious illustrations, 
which we have no doubt will astonish our readers. 


TULLIDGE’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
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OUR VSCOPRE, 

Tue Western Gataxy, as zfs name implies, 1s typical of the 
Western Galaxy of American States. Its special mission will be to shor, 
in the light of the present day, the wonderful works of the founding of 
the Pacific States and Territories, and the unfolding and growth of this 
Western Civilization. In several of its departments it will partake of the 
character of an Historical Magazine, but of unique type, which the new 
and rare subjects of the West afford. It will be replete with renuniscences 
of the lives of representative persons of the West—hves fraught with 
adventure, romance and surpassing interest. One department will there- 

fore be typically biographical and personal, and will be illustrated with 
magnificent steel plate portraits. 

Tue WESTERN GaLaxy well also be copiously twlustrated with wood 
cuts, most of which will be taken from western scenes and characters; 
yet, while western subjects and scenes will give a specialty to this Maga- 
zine, tt will also aspire to the sphere of general literature. 

The literary department of the Magazine will be sustained by a corps 
of contributors not unworthy the name of a ‘western galaxy” of authors. 


PRESS. O:.PINTONsS- 


It is indeed a marvel of excellence and deserves the 
recognition and hearty support of the people of the 
Rocky Mountainregions. Its mission, as announced by 
its enterprising publisher, will be to show in the light of 
the present day the wonderful works of the founding of 
the Pacific States and Territories, and the unfolding 
growth of this western civilization.— Colorado Graphic. 


The GALAXY is replete with most charming and 
beautiful literature. That this should be a Utah pro- 
duction, and that it should shine with a brilliancy rival- 
ling the suns of literature in the very centres of popu- 
lation, makes us proud.—Park Record, Park City, 
Utah. 


Taken as a whole the WESTERN GALAXY is a fit 
candidate for an appreciative public, and if the pub- 
lisher maintains the present standard, he is sure to have 
his Magazine obtain a position second to none in this 
country.—Journal-Democrat, Watertown, Dakota. 


Mr. Tullidge is one of the best, most finished writers 
of English in its most exquisite form, that we know in 
the West, and he is building up a magazine which is to 
be the Harper's of the inter-mountain and coast coun- 
tries. Butte Daily Miner. 


In variety and character of contents, this number (2) 
of the WESTERN GALAXY compares fairly with the 
current issues of the most famous of American maga- 
zines. Tullidge is himself a master in literature, and 
he is making his Magazine the exponent of Rocky 
Mountain genius and art.—Ovden Standard, Utah. 


The Deseret Evening News, the official organ of the 
Mormon Church, says:—‘‘It is creditable to Salt Lake 
City that a periodical of such high merit as the WEST- 
ERN GALAXY can be produced here, and it will be still 
more to the credit of the community if it receives the 
support it so richly deserves.”’ 


Number 2 (April) reaches us on time, and within its 
covers are 164 pages of matter of which the best 
Magazine in America would be proud. Indeed, the 
WESTERN GALAXY ranks in quality and quantity with 
the foremost.—Salt Lake Herald. 

It has a first class appearance and deserves the warm 


encouragement of our enterprising Western citizens.— 
Helena Daily Herald, Montana. 


The Salt Lake Tribune says :—‘ The WESTERN GAL- 
AXY is in the main fully equal to any of the Eastern 
magazines in interest, quality, and make-up."’ 
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The Sacred Heart Academy, under the direction of 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross, is situated in one of the 
finest localities of Ogden. The building, spacious and 
commodious, is well “situated for educational purposes. 
The salubrity of the fresh air from the mountains con- 
tributes greatly to the health of the inmates. 

The Sisters offer the advantages of a thorough edu- 
cation to young ladies entrusted to their care, sparing 
no pains to promote the best moral influence as well as 
the health and happiness of their pupils. 

Tablets of Honor, Weekly Notes, Monthly Bulletins, 
Annual Distribution of Gold Medals, Crowns of Honor, 
and Premiums are among the incentives made use of to 
emulate study and lady-like deportment among the 
pupils. 

The scholastic year is divided into two sessions of 
five months each. The first session commences the 
first Monday in September and ends the last of Janu- 
ary. The second session commences the first day of 
February and ends the latter part of June. 

Pupils received at all times during the year, their 
sessions commencing with the date of entrance. 

Bulletins of the pupils’ progress are sent monthly to 
their parents. 

When a student has commenced any particular 
branch she can not lay it aside without the consent of 
the Superior. 

Pupils of all denominations are received, and while 
the utmost care is taken in the religious instruction of 
the children of Catholic parents, there is no interfer- 
ence with the children of those of a different belief. 
For the sake of good discipline, however, all are re- 
quired to be present at the public religious exercises. 

TERMS PER SESSION 


Board, including Bedding and Washing; Tuition in 
English, French, German, Latin, Linear “Drawing and 


Vocal Music . Ras cca . I00,00 
EXTRAS. 
Music—Piano . $30.00 
Music—Organ . 30.00 
Music—Guitar . 30.00 
Drawing. . 20.00 
Painting in Oil and Water Colors - 20.00 
Private Vocal Lessons . : 25.00 
Private Vocal Class. . 8.00 
‘Use of Chemical and Philosophical ‘Apparatus . 4.00 


Plain sewing and every variety of fancy work taught 
without additional charge. 

Each pupil should be furnished with six towels, six 
napkins, one knife, one fork, one teaspoon, one table- 
spoon, one goblet, two black alpaca aprons, woolen 
dresses for Winter wear, besides sufficient clothing. 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 
Winter Uniform . . Black Merino 


Summer Uniform. . 
Black Merino Skirt, three White Waists 


JUNIOR AND MINIM DEPARTEMENTS. 
Winter Uniform . . Dress of Maroon Merino 
Summer Uniform . 

Dress of Rose- ‘colored French Gingham 
School Daysin Winter. . 
Dress of Worsted or Woolen Goods 

The uniform must be made in a simple style, with 
high neck and long sleeves. 

No particular dress required for school days in Sum- 
mer. 


Terms are invariably in advance, either by the Ses- 
sion or by the Month. No deduction made for with- 
drawing pupils before the end of their session unless in 
case of sickness or dismissal. 

No pupil, underany pretext whatever, will be allowed 
to visit during the session, except in case of sickness; 
but if parents wish, they can take their children home 
the week intervening between Christmas and New 
Year's, without violating the above. 

Pupils left in the institution during vacation positively 
will not be permitted to visit. 

In case of sickness parents are immediately informed. 
All correspondence must be submitted to the Superior. 
All books must be submitted for examination. All 
pocket money must be placed in the hands of the 
Treasurer. 

When parents wish to have their children sent home 
they must settle all accounts and supply means to de- 
fray traveling expenses. 

Parties sending for Prospectus are requested to send 
references, 

For further particulars apply to the 


Sisters of the Holy Gross. 


THE ONLY LINE CARRYING 
THE UNITED STATES’ OVER- 
LAND MAIL. 


L "Through Pullman Sleepers and Modern 


Day Coaches from the Mis- 


sourt River Points. 


MAKING DIRECT CONNECTIONS BETWEEN 


Denver, Cheyenne, Kansas City, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Chicago, St. Louis, and all Nebraska, 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Montana Ore- 
gon, Washington Ty. and 
Northern  Pacitic 
Coast Points. 


Baggage Checked Through to and from all Points East and West, and 


connections made at Missouri River with lmited Trains of Eastern . 


Lines. 


FAMILY SLEEPERS FREE ON THROUGH NAIL THAINS, 


T. L. KIMBALL, J. TEBBETS, J. V. PARKER; 
Act’g Gen. Mer., Gabe Vas Div. Pass. Agt., 
Omaha. Omaha. Salt Lake City. - 
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